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HUMANITARIANI SM IN A STRAITJACKET 


BARBARA HARRELL-BOND 


The image of helplessness 

She said, ‘You cannot be a refugee.’ But I told her ‘I am one.’ It 1s 
because I can speak English. [This] changes the image of a refugee 
from . . . the starving children posters to real people who used to manage 
their own affairs and then became displaced. This image...is so 
worldwide that I decided not to get angry ... The fact that our status has 
changed does not mean that our abilities have gone down. 


The speaker, Ararat Ayoub, an Eritrean now living in the Sudan, was one 
of many refugees voicing their frustration at the unwillingness of agencies ~ 
to involve them in the planning and running of programmes intended for 
their own relief. The venue was the international symposium, Assistance 
to Refugees: Alternative Viewpoints, held during March 1984, and 
sponsored by the Refugee Studies Programme at Queen Elizabeth House, 
Oxford. Attended by representatives from host governments and inter- 
national aid agencies, including the United Nations’ High Commissioner 
for Refugees (UNHCR), this symposium significantly included represen- 
tatives from nearly every national refugee community in Africa; eighteen 
people, including Ms. Ayoub, came directly from camps. 

The association of refugees with the traditional image of the’starving 
child was described at this meeting by one participant as ‘but a cari- 
cature’. Referring to a collection of UNHCR posters, Martin Barber 
(Director of the British Refugee Council) commented on the persistent 
“psychological reaction’ to refugees as people for whom ‘we must do 
something’, rather than people whom ‘we must assist... to do what théy 


~ 


~- want for themselves.’ 


All the refugee pictures in these posters were in attitudes of submission . 
or helplessness. They were sitting waiting for something to happen.’ 
They were holding out their hands. The photographer was standing 
up and they were sitting down. The photographer was above them and 
they were low down.... Try to interpret what this expresses about the 
relationship of the person who was taking the photographs to the people 
who were having their photographs taken. We must not accept © 


Barbara Harrell-Bond is a social anthropologist, now co-ordinating the Refugee Studies 
Programme, Queen Elizabeth House, Oxford. poen 
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photographs or propaganda about refugees which tends to describe 
them as submissive or helpless. 


‘How would you like your image to be portrayed by the media? refugees 
attending the symposium were asked. One replied: ‘Why not advertise us 
like we are?’ Another asked: 


Why not publicize our energy and our power to help ourselves? We are 
talking about NGOs [non-governmental agencies] and my suspicions 
have been confirmed...there is an NGO industry as well. We talk 
about UNHCR and we talk about NGOs, but we forget the refugees 
themselves. We forget the power they have to help themselves. 


Why not indeed? But, might not the raison d’étre of relief agencies 
be severely undermined if this image of refugees were to be projected 
by the media? Who would give money to refugees to help themselves? 
Humanitarian agencies are in a straitjacket with little else than human 
misery upon which to base their appeals. 


- Marketing refugees 


Agencies vary in the degree of dignity with which they transmit images of 
refugees, but all rely on a public which will respond to media portrayal of 
extreme human suffering and starvation. The method of funding refugee 
programmes as short-term emergencies has placed humanitarian agencies 
in a straitjacket. None of them has a permanent budget for relief 
activities. All must compete in the market-place (and with each other) for 
funding. Even UNHCR has found itself in the position of having to pre- 
pare an appeal for funds at the same time as it was preparing an emergency 
programme for refugee relief. ' 

As the world refugee crisis has escalated, so, obviously, has the amount 
of money needed by relief agencies. The budget of the UNHCR (which 
receives most of its money from governments, especially from the United 
States) has expanded from $12-5 million in 1972 to $450 million in 1982: 
-even if one allows for inflation, this represents a dramatic increase. 
OXFAM has recently announced its 1984 budget to have been £23:9 
million? and spending on disasters has risen in the last year from 20 to 33 
per cent.* But the supply of money, though sometimes considerable, is 


1. UNHCR Handbook for Emergencies: ‘Part II: Management, Administration and 
Procedures’, Geneva, February 1983. 

2. K. G. Goundrey, “The Problem of Asylum for Refugees: a suggested approach’, DERAP 
Working Papers, Bergen, March 1984. 

3. OXFAM News, Autum, 1984. 

4, “Twenty years in search of justice’, ‘Third World Review’, The Guardian, 5 October 1984. 
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piecemeal and uncertain. UNHCR receives most of its funds from donor 
governments; the largest contributor. is the United States. Voluntary 
agencies rely on private contributions, foundation grants, government 
funds, and funds from UNHCR. This hand-to-mouth approach to funding 
results in inter-agency competition and this, in turn, necessitates the 
‘packaging and marketing’ of refugees. 


The UNHCR Handbook’s instructions to fieldworkers discusses yet. 


another controversial problem facing all agencies--that of maintaining 
their administrative offices back home. : 


The funding of the programme... can be a potential source of confusion 
when the government is UNHCR’s operational partner. The budget 
will, of course, cover UNHCR’s direct expenditure, such as for any, 
overseas procurement and programme support, but the total target 
can be misunderstood locally as being entirely for expenditure in 
the country. Clarity on this point from the start...can avoid 
embarrassment later. 


Governments contributing to the budget of UNHCR may not question 
the necessity of maintaining the Geneva offices, but voluntary agencies 
must always persuade their private contributors that their donations reach 


the sufferers, and are not used to pay excessive overheads. The failure of © 


both private and government donors to recognize the need for covering 
administrative costs has forced agencies to devise strategies to hide these 
expenses and, in some cases at least, to find ways of re-routing funds which 
are earmarked for projects in the field. 

UNHCR is not itself an ‘operational’ agency: it normally relies on volun- 
tary agencies to carry out projects in the field. As greater amounts of 
money for refugee assistance are channelled by governments through 
UNHCR, competition for contracts as its ‘implementing partners’ in the. 
field has added another dimension to inter-agency rivalry. Some agencies 
even use all their private donations to maintain home offices, relying on 
money allocated by UNHCR to pay for field projects.® 


Moreover, contracts as implementing partners of UNHCR are not 


always awarded on the basis of competence, but on the amounts of 
influence the voluntary agency may be able to muster in Geneva. The 
following example illustrates how the need to perpetuate an agency 
bureaucracy can override all other factors. As stated by one UNHCR con- 
sultant, “This agency has already extended themselves badly by taking on 
5. UNHCR Handbook, op. cit.: 243. 

6. Agencies may first contact a host government for permission to operate. In one such case 
in Sudan, the agency proposed a programme amounting to $3-4 million, indicating that the 


money was available. When the agency arrived, it had no money and relied on UNHCR to 
fund its activities. 
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far more new development projects over a short time than they had either 
experts or funds for.’ He describes this as ‘delusions of 
grandeur’. Moreover, l 


They even had a cash crisis so severe that the home office staff had to go 
without pay for a month. In the circumstances, they were keen for a 
chance to involve themselves in a spectacular field effort that could raise 
funds for other projects, whilst costing them virtually no outlay in either 
personnel or programme costs. The [head of the agency] saw the pos- 
sibility clearly in [name of country] and went straight for it by calling in 
at Geneva on his way home and, with the support and presence of [his 
country’s ambassador in Switzerland]... he visited and persuaded the 
High Commissioner for Refugees to accede to his agency getting the 
job.... They quickly put in a budget to Geneva for out-of-country 
costs, amounting to some $400,000 payable in [the agency’s home 
country]. They got it but the [local] host government officials were 
mad as hell about all this convertible currency going outside again.’ 


Media burn 

As each emergency requires a separate funding appeal, expenditure is not 
based on a per capita assessment of need, but on the amount of money 
available for each programme. This sum is often determined by the- 
amount of media attention- that has been paid to the emergency. In 
Thailand, as Martin Barber reports, so many doctors turned up, there 
was nothing for some of them to do. Refugees received house-to-house 
calls by medical staff and were flown to New York for emergency 
operations. Yet in southern Sudan, no additional doctors were employed 
until after mid-1982 when the media at last called attention to the 
escalating emergency situation. 

Even among the less ‘popular’ Ugandan refugees, there were differences 
in the standards of assistance. Although fewer than half the number of 
Ugandan refugees were in Zaire, the UNHCR office in Aru was better 
staffed than the one in Juba. In October 1982. a team of expatriate agency 
workers were sent to Afu to recruit more medically-trained Ugandan 
refugees to help in the emergency in the Sudan. They found: 


... Support for refugees in this area is much better... They have over 
30 lorries [Yei had only three functioning lorries at the time], three big 
stores with plenty of food. The medical staff (doctors) have UNHCR 


7. Personal communication. 


8. See paper presented to seminar, ‘The Crisis of Mass Exodus’, Michaelmas Term, 1982, 
Queen Elizabeth House, Oxford. 
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vehicles, the medical programme is paid for by UNHCR (at least 

salaries)... in Aru hospital enough food is given to refugees. They do 

not always get the same [diet]. (They get even meat, eggs, sone: 

etc.) We are very. much surprises about the differences...at both 

sides of the border.? 

While media EEN is an essential element in the present funding 
methods, there are dangers in satiating the public with images of helpless 


. refugees, as'an experienced fieldworker pointed out: 


In August 1982 they were: saying, ‘Send us your money and these 
starving children will be fed.’ Everyone who knew me said, “Oh, let’s 
all give money. You’ve been there. We know you.’ I had to sing out, 
‘Don’t give money: these people are lying!’ Now, lie is a word which 
is too strong. .This is-what really worries me about the considered use 
of quite inaccurate material for ‘good purposes’—particularly on the 
TV. I worry about media burn. This is not the last time people are 
going to have to give money to African refugee relief... but the more 
people who are fat and happy in rich countries are bombarded with these 
incredibly tough visual images, the more they will get hardened to 
it. So you should think about that too, the next time you decide to use 
old footage. The next time the matter is really desperate, when there are 
more than two million people faced with starvation or when they need 
more than just food. You come back to the same audience and say 
‘Hey, you wanna see some starving babies during supper-time? Send us 
your ten dollars and we’ll go away’—they are not going to do it. 


The era of emigration 


The packaging of refugees has altered dramatically since the post-Second 
World War days. In the 1950s, the plan for solving the refugee problem 
was entitled the ‘Era of Emigration’.1° The ‘Free World’ had found itself 
encumbered with a refugee population of an estimated nine million 
‘mouldering’ in desperate conditions in the centre of Europe. While their 
flight was seen as a ‘welcome sign’—a confirmation of the tyranny of the 
East—their neglect endangered liberal democracy. In the struggle to 
maintain democratic life in the face of the more ‘disciplined solidarity and 
far-reaching plans of the Kremlin’, there was ‘no choice but to secure 
decent conditions of life for the millions of Expellees, or face the full 
consequences of their hostility and its deadly exploitation by the Kremlin.’ 


9. GMT Report to UNHCR Office, Yei, 30 October 1982. 

10. The following quotations and the terminology are taken from the Files of Clark M. 
Clifford, Papers of Harry S. Truman, The Harry S. Truman Library. The particular 
document quoted is entitled ‘Proposal for a new era of emigration’. 
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The ‘unprecedented achievement’ of the partial economic integration of 
Western economies would be furthered, it was argued, if advantage were 
taken of the unique opportunity for population integration afforded by the 
uprooted: 


Congested Europe and under-populated and under-developed Overseas 
Democracies—both would benefit. The general lines of co-operation 
would be fittingly inspired by the principles distinguishing the 
European Recovery Programme: self-help. mutual help, and American 
backing were advisable. Indeed, this would be, in terms of human 
beings, a complement to the economic reciprocal aid of O.E.C.D.... the 
West would consciously stand for an integration of democratic cooper- 
ation in the population field. If the West begins to accomplish this 
further miracle, it will strengthen hope and confidence among free 
citizens, and will create them among the vast ranks of the Dispossessed 
and Desperate—the Refugees.*? 


In this post-war political context, refugee ‘marketing’ had certain 
advantages. The refugees in Europe were both anti-communist and 
white. The latter was important, as once the receiving countries 
(Australia, New Zealand, North and South America) were fully convinced 
of the potential of refugees to fuel their economies (and, in the case of the 
United States, to provide the 2:5 million civilian labour force required by 
defence-related industries), it was believed that those ‘reception countries 
overseas will clamour for white population’. The racial bias in these 
documents is reinforced in the expression of regret that “The Union of 
South Africa with its dangerously small white population is actually calling 
a halt to immigration.’ 

The overtly political character of appeals for refugee assistance in this 
early period is reflected even in the name suggested for the proposed new 
organization: ‘Democracies Emigration Organization’. In 1951, however, 
the work of the newly created office of the High Commissioner for 
Refugees was defined as being entirely non-political. But political con- 
siderations continued to be important. In 1956-7 when Hungarian refu- 
gees fled into Western Europe, although responsibility for organizing and 
funding the relief operation fell (to a great extent) upon churches and 
voluntary agencies, the politics of the Cold War influenced the refugees’ 
reception and support. f 

In California, for example, where I was helping to resettle the Hungarian 
refugees, the anti-communist feelings of the McCarthy Era had only just 
begun to decline. Most church people who offered help were convinced 


11. Ibid. 
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they were supporting communist dissenters. This belief was seriously 
undermined when some Hungarians complained that the Voice of America 
had actually encouraged them to leave their homeland for the economic 
advantages of the West. Ironically, I found it necessary to assist several of 
such opportunists to return home when they discovered the difficulties of 
surviving in Los Angeles! Recently, appeals for support for the displaced 
people in and outside Poland were based on the same logic as was used to 
launch the era of emigration after the war. 

But today, most refugees are not white. They are hosted by the poorest 
countries in the world where, in some cases, assistance raises the standards 
of refugees above that of their hosts. Usually these countries already 
suffer high unemployment rates, so additional labour is unlikely to ‘fuel’ 
their economies. Resettlement for most of these refugees is out of the 
question. Even if the racial factor does not bias immigration policy, the 
countries which opened their doors in the 1950s, today suffer relatively 
depressed economies and unemployment rates. There are fewer cases 
where it is possible to give clear-cut explanations for refugee flows in 
terms of the ‘communist threat’. Moreover, in the case of refugees from 
Ethiopia, some of the liberation movements proclaim themselves ‘socialist’ 
and, in the view of the donor governments coricerned to influence political 
directions, hardly represent a ‘viable alternative’. What else is left besides 
human misery upon which to base appeals for funds? 


Has relief been depoliticized? 

There has been a proliferation of humanitarian agencies since the Second 
World War, and especially over the last two decades. Some of the larger 
voluntary agencies have promoted the development of smaller, more 
specialized agencies which they fund through their own budgets. Many 
indigenous church-based organizations in host countries receive nearly all 
their funds from larger international consortiums. A vast system of 
patronage has developed within the international community. 

Many refer to the role of these organizations as the ‘conscience of the 
world’. Working as they do in some of the poorest outreaches of the 
globe, they have brought the problems of the suffering to national and 
international attention. The need to depoliticize refugee assistance was 
perhaps the reason why governments originally turned to churches and 
voluntary agencies—whose raison d’être is humanitarianism. 

But though political arguments are taboo in appeals for funds, political 
considerations are still the hinterland to governments’ attitudes towards 
refugees. Despite the rhetoric about humanitarian assistance to refugees 
not constituting an unfriendly political act, refugees nearly always become 
pawns in relations between states. Ironically, they are always more secure 
if their host has openly antagonistic relations with their country of origin. 
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The recent agreement to exchange refugees between Uganda, Kenya, and 
Tanzania, following the revival of the East African Community, is a 
graphic example. It is an open secret that Afghan refugees are allowed, 
and even supplied, with arms while still under the aid umbrella. Over the 
years, the offices of the Eritrean independence groups have been closed or 
allowed to operate freely, depending on the prevailing relationship between 
the Ethiopian and the Sudan governments. Refugees represent the eye of 
many a political storm. 

The general assumption that humanitarian agencies are politically 
neutral has, no doubt, in many cases served to reduce tensions between 
neighbouring states who have sent or received refugees. This may even 
be one reason why some donor governments—until very recently—have 
resisted extending the mandate of relief agencies to include development 
since this could imply political commitment to the exiled groups. But the 
membership of church- and secular-based voluntary agencies represents a 
force for political dissent within most liberal democracies and, at times, has 
acted as a lobby against the foreign policy of their home governments. 

Since the passing of the US Mutual Defense Assistance Control Act in 


1951, and the discussions of the Nathan Report in Britain the following 
year, both the American and British governments have taken the view that 
the role of state-assisted humanitarian agencies should be complementary 
to their foreign policy. 

The freedom of church groups and of voluntary agencies to oppose 
United States policy abroad has been directly challenged by recent 
developments in Washington. The government is threatening to with- 
draw the tax-exempt status of organizations that engage in political 
advocacy.!* In Britain, voluntary agencies are constrained by the Charity 
Commissioners’ declaration ‘that the elimination of social, economic, 
political or other injustices’ is outside the permitted scope of ‘legal 
charitable endeavour’. +? 

Such threats and warnings are only one way in which churches and 
voluntary agencies working abroad are persuaded to toe foreign policy 
lines. The growing dependence on government funding has an even greater 
effect in discouraging dissent and neutralizing a potential adversary 
relationship into one of partnership.'* It is extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, for a humanitarian agency that receives substantial amounts of 
government money to act as an advocate for an oppressed group whose 
interests contradict those of donors or hosts. It is naive to believe that 


12. Bruce Nichols, “Church and State Abroad: Squaring Off?’ Worldview, Vol. 27, no. 3, 
March 1984. 

13. The Guardian, 5 October 1984. 

14. David Kline, ‘How politics stand in the way of humanitarian agencies’ aid to refugees and 
the hungry’, Christian Science Monitor, 25-31 August 1980. 
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attaching the label ‘humanitarian’ to an organization ensures its political 
neutrality. 

The availability of funds for repatriating refugees has thrown this 
problem into sharp perspective. Repatriation is indisputably the best 
solution for refugees. Programmes to return refugees to states which have 
been liberated from repressive regimes are uncontroversial. But since 
1982, the policy has been to encourage refugees to return to countries 
which are still ruled by regimes whose policies of terror caused their 
exodus—notably Ethiopia and Uganda. Refugees are sent back while, 
simultaneously, surrounding host countries receive more! 

When Djibouti, Ethiopia, and UNHCR embarked upon a programme to 
repatriate refugees, two UK agencies sent representatives on missions to 
observe whether it was voluntary, and returned to object most strenuously 
to the conduct of the programme. In the early months of 1983, there 
was unanimity among British agencies that to continue the repatriation 
programme from Djibouti was a mistake. But this solidarity was under- 
mined by the large sums available from donor governments through 
UNHCR for rehabilitating returnees and, no doubt, the fear that funds 
might correspondingly dry up in host countries. 

The political and economic advantages to be achieved by the return of 
refugees to the governments of Uganda and Ethiopia are fairly obvious, but 
some governments which support UNHCR are also anxious to polish the 
image of these regimes. When repatriation programmes are conducted 
under conditions of strict voluntarism, rehabilitation programmes for 
returnees are a legitimate exercise. But at present it would appear that 
the original reasons why people fled their homelands have been forgotten 
despite evidence that refugees continue to leave Ethiopia, bound for the 
Sudan, Kenya, and Somalia. 

Now it appears that the international humanitarian community is con- 
vinced that material aid is the key to these population movements and that 
refugees will be attracted home by promises of assistance, deterred from 
returning if rumours reach the camps that aid to returnees is too meagre, 
and ‘encouraged’ to leave by keeping hand-outs to a minimum in the 
country of asylum. In Djibouti, for example, there is a plan to cut off-aid 
to one of the two camps completely. Refugees living outside camps have 
been re-defined as ‘illegal economic imigrants’ and are no longer the 
responsibility of UHNCR. One wonders who is responsible for uphold- 
ing their human rights. Food aid in the southern Sudan is to be drasti- 
cally cut and, in some camps, stopped completely, although there is no 
evidence that even a majority of the Ugandan refugees are economically 


independent. 
International law requires that repatriation is based upon an individuals 


decision: he is asked to sign a form asserting he is repatriating voluntarily 
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-and this is also, signed by a representative of the host government and 
UNHCR. In Djibouti, according to a recent agency report, the rules have 
been changed.!? Here decisions may be made on ‘recommendations of 
their elders and chiefs to register for repatriation’.1®° This compramise of 
international law is described by the agency worker who visited Djibouti 
and Ethiopia as being in ‘accordance with their traditional system... . [and 
though] difficult to accept under a Western concept of voluntarism, the 
programme was voluntary.’*’ 

The notion that this basis for determining voluntarism is in line with, as 
one agency worker put it, ‘their culture’, reveals an alarming lack of under- 
standing of the nature of social relations within refugee communities and of 
the historical processes which affected African social organization long 
before their flight. The system of ‘indirect’ rule, imposed by the colonizers, 
ensured that the so-called ‘traditional rulers’ seldom reflected, or reflect, 
the interests of ‘their? people. Elders and chiefs were the people who 
collected the taxes, mobilized forced labour, recruited for the army, and 
imposed alien law. My own research suggests that wherever refugees are 
allowed to practice democracy, they never elect as leaders those individuals 
who formerly held ‘traditional’ authority. In eastern Sudan, respon- 
sibility for distributing food was first given to such personalities. It was 
found that they had quickly re-instated their oppressive systems and had to 
be removed. Sadly, one can think of many Ugandan refugees who could 
easily be enticed to speak on behalf of ‘their’ people without a shred of 
authority to do so. There is no evidence to believe that the situation is 
different in Djibouti. 


‘Someday, somebody will have to say ““No”’?® 

Agencies’ reliance on funds from donor governments will demand other, 
and perhaps even more serious compromises of the security and human 
rights of refugees and have already caused rifts within the agency 
community. Refugees from Eritrea and Tigray and from the Ogaden 
regard the Ethiopian government’s programme of imposed literacy in 
Amharic as a breach of their rights and a threat to their autonomy and 
culture. On one hand, some agencies are quietly (and some not so quietly) 
working to prevent a refugee influx by giving aid to people behind the front 
lines of the Tigray and Eritrean liberation fronts, while other agencies 
are preparing to take advantage of funds now available to organize crash 


15. S. Lock, ‘Observations concerning the voluntary repatriation programme for Eth:opian 
refugees wishing to return to Ethiopia from Djibouti made during a visit to Ethiopia and 
Djibouti in February 1984’, April 1984. 

16. Ibid. 

17. Ibid. 

18. Interview with Michael Harris, The Guardian, 5 October 1984. _ 
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courses in Amharic to facilitate the integration of returnee children in the 
Ogaden into the Ethiopian educational system. . 

The second International Conference on Assistance to Refugees in 
Africa (ICARA IT) may have marked a turning point for the international 
humanitarian community. The financial straitjacket which has con- 
strained voluntary agencies may have been loosened for some. ‘The 
British government has pledged £5 million for refugees under ICARA II 
programmes and all this money is to be placed in the hands of voluntary 
agencies. 

Even the United Nations appears to prefer non-governmental organ- 
izations to its own agencies. As one UN spokesman wrote: 


I cannot over-emphasize the importance which the United Nations 
attaches to the role of non-governmental organizations. This was 
stated by many during the Conference. The broad experience which 
the NGOs have acquired in the humanitarian and development. fields 
and commitment which they bring to their work make them eminently 
qualified to participate in the implementation of many of the projects. 
Some governments have already signified their intention of channelling 
their project assistance through NGOs for execution. *? 


But, given the political constraints which determine priorities for assist- 
ance programmes which are funded through governments and the strings 
which come attached to monies collected from the ‘fat and happy in rich 
countries’, it is difficult to see how voluntary agencies will be able to take 
the stand Michael Harris of OXFAM has recommended, for ‘justice’, and 
against the ‘inhumanity with which some governments treat their 


people’.”° 


19. Abdulrahim A. Farah, ‘Follow-up to ICARA IT’; a letter from the United Nations’ 
Under-Secretary General for Special Political Questions, 6 September 1984, addressed to and 
distributed by the Refugee Policy Group, Washington, DC. 


20. The Guardian, 5 October 1984. 
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THE IMPACT OF THE JONGLEI SCHEME 
ON THE ECONOMY OF THE DINKA 


GEORGE TOMBE LAKO 


THE JONGLEI SCHEME is the most ambitious project currently being under- 
taken in the Sudan. Its social, political and economic impact on the 
country will obviously be great; but in particular, it will affect the lives of 
the people living there dramatically. 

The main aim of the Jonglei Scheme is to provide additional irrigation 
water to the North and Egypt. But it is hoped by the planners that the 
scheme will also create social development and increase wealth amongst 
the societies that live in the canal zone. This paper sets out to examine 
some of the ways in which the scheme will affect the Dinka transhumant 
pastoralist way of life. Most of the data was obtained during a field survey 
of 110 Dinka households carried out between January and June, 1981, ‘in 
various villages in the canal area, particularly Kongor.’ In addition, my 
previous research experience in the area as a member of a government- 
sponsored research team between November 1975 and July 1977 
augmented gaps in my 1981 fieldwork. 

Section One begins with a short history of the origin of the idea of the 
Jonglei Canal and provides some basic information about the technical, 
financial and administrative aspects of the project. ‘The canal has been 
under construction since 1978. Sections Two and Three sketches the 
present day Dinka social, political and economic organization. ‘This is 
important in order that the contrast between government and Dinka views 
about development (discussed in Section Three) and the analysis of. the 
impact of Phases One and Two of the project (discussed in Section Five) 
are placed in the proper perspective. The paper concludes with some 
remarks which, in general, cast doubts on the benefits that the canal has 
been expected to bring to the Dinka. 


Origin of the Idea of fongle: Canal 
Britain and Egypt invaded the Sudan in 1898 and formed a condominium 
administration in which they were, in theory, co-partners; but in reality 


This paper was written before the recent unrest in the Southern Sudan which has caused work 
on the canal to be suspended. 


The author lectures at the University of Juba. 
1. I thank the British Council for a studentship which enabled me to carry out my research 
and present it as a PhD thesis at the University of Manchester. This paper is based on that 


thesis. I am grateful to the Jonglet Commission for assistance in the field. I thank Mr P. 
Leeson and Dr P. T. W. Baxter for their guidance and comments. 
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competition characterised their relationship. Sometimes this competition 
was strategic and commercial, but more often it was over the Nile and the 
use of its water. In practice Britain’s interests were supreme. 

Almost immediately Britain embarked on a programme of dam construc- 
tion and development of artificial irrigation works, mainly for growing 
cotton for export to the metropolis. Pressure from the British Cotton 
Growing Association pushed the Sudan Government to begin the con- 
struction of the Sennar Dam in 1913. This was completed in 1925 and the 
well-known Gezira Scheme was born. But this event ‘raised the most 
serious apprehensions in Egypt’,” for whom the Nile is the only source of 
water for irrigation. Inevitably, a series of meetings and negotiations 
started between the condominium partners to settle the question of the Nile 
waters, culminating in the Nile Waters Agreement in 1929 and its revised 
1959 version. These agreements alloted Egypt a greater share than that of 
the Sudan. In accordance with the 1959 Agreement, the Sudan’s share of 
water was fixed at 18-5 milliards while Egypt was to receive 55-5 milliards 
per annum (1 milliard=1,000 million cubic metres). The significance of 
these figures lies not in that waters are unequally divided but in that the 
Sudan is not allowed to use more than its allotted share of water in a year. 
Rather than compete for water the two countries were to cooperate in 
increasing the Nile yield of water. The vast Sudd Region in Southern 
Sudan was regarded as the main source for additional water. 

The seasonal behaviour of the White Nile System is such that in the 
South, from about April onwards, and in the North from about June, the 
river rises as the main water from its main catchment in the region of the 
Great Lakes and the Ethiopian foothills begins to arrive. The rise in 
White Nile waters is also supplemented by local rainfall. After having 
passed its peak period, the river begins to drop again. During the flood 
period the river overspills its banks in all reaches where it is flanked by 
marshes and swamps and inundates the surrounding country. 

The spilling of the river over its banks causes great loss of water. 
Although some of this spilt water may eventually return to the main 
channels of the river downstream, nevertheless, much (about 50 per cent 
of water entering Mongolla annually) is lost through evaporation and 
transpiration in the swamps. 

Thus the system of the Nile has been regarded by planners in Egypt, the 
British and the Sudanese as wasteful and the problem of how to reduce the 
loss of water in the swamps of Southern Sudan has haunted them. Sir 
William Garstin, of the Egyptian Irrigation Department, is credited with 
the first plan for the reduction of the loss of water in the Sudd.? This 


2. Abbas, M., The Sudan Question, Faber and Faber Ltd., London, 1951, p. 65. 
3. Garstin, W. E., Report on the Basin of the Upper Nile, with Proposals for the Improvement 
of that River, Ministry of Finance, Egypt, 1904. 
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was in 1904, and since then, with the accumulation of hydrological data, | 
alternative plans have gradually been produced. 

William Garstin’s proposal in 1904 was the first in a series (1932, 1936, 
1938) by officials of the Egyptian Government. These were summarised 
in one document in 1946 and became known as the Equatorial Nile Project 
(ENP). The ENP was later revised by the Jonglei Investigation Team 
(JIT) which prepared a report in 1954. The details of these plans need 
not detain us here as they are available elsewhere.* Suffice it to say that 
all these plans aimed to reduce the loss of water in the Sudd through the 
construction of a canal. : 


Basic Facts About the Present Scheme 

Like its predecessors the present Jonglei Canal project has undergone 
changes and modifications. Originally, the project included the construc- 
tion of two regulators at the Atem head and at the Sobat mouth (see Figure 
1). But a new course (Eastern Alignment) proposed in 1978, four years 
after the official announcement of the project, has now been adopted to 
replace the Direct Line. We shall discuss the reasons below. The 
important point to note is that the Eastern Alignment increases the total 
length of the canal from 300 kms to 360 kms. The canal is planned to be 
54 metres wide and 4-5 metres deep, with a carrying capacity of 20 million 
cubic metres of water per day. The speed of flow would be at the rate of 
0-95 metres per second and its slope would be in the order of 7 to 12:5 cm 
per kilometre. The Sobat Tail Regulator would remain, but the Head 
Regulator would be moved to a point north of Bor town. The Head 
Regulator at Bor would have 10 openings, each 4 metres wide. In 
addition to the Tail Regulator, a Navigation Lock would be constructed at 
the Sobat. 

Perhaps in a way similar to the embankment of the Bahr el Gebel on its 
western side as envisaged in the Equatorial Nile Project, the present 


scheme includes the ‘improvement’ of the canal from its Head Regulator 


for a distance of 60 kms, to avoid any over-spilling of water. 

A number of cross-drainage works would be made along the canal to 
syphon off water at other water courses (e.g. the Khor Atar) which the canal 
would cross. In addition to the construction of crossing points for 
humans and animals, ferry boats and cattle ramps would be provided. 
The crossing points would be gentle slopes on both the eastern and western 
sides of the canal. On the eastern side of the canal, an all-weather 


4. ‘Equatorial Nile Project’, as described in The Nile Basin, Vol. VII, Future Conservation 
of the Nile, Egyptian Ministry of Works, 1948. Subsequent modifications were made by Dr 
Mohamed Amin and Dr H. G. Bambridge. In addition, see, The Equatorial Nile Project and 
its Effects in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Jonglei Investigation Team Reports, Waterdow and 
Son, London, 1954. 
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permanent road is being constructed by utilizing the earth dug up by the 
mechanical digger. 

The actual digging of the canal is being done by a French Consortium 
(Compagnie de Constructions Internationale) using the world’s largest 
single mechanical digger, moving an average of 60,000 cubic metres of 
earth per day, and consuming some 20 tons of diesel oil per day in the 
process. Very little labour is thus being used in the actual digging which 
has now reached a point slightly over 150 kms to the south of the Sobat. 

The shift of the course of the canal from the Direct Line to the Eastern 
Alignment was based on three main arguments. First, it was argued that 
the Direct Line would have crossed over the main village settlements in the 
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area, Causing massive displacement of population. Secondly, the Direct 
Line would have greatly hindered the necessary seasonal migration of 
people and animals to the toiches (grazing areas on the edges of the 
swamps). Thirdly, a lot of potentially usable grazing land would have 
become inaccessible to the livestock and more crossing points would be 
needed. These and related points are very relevant to our discussion 
below of the impact of the scheme on the inhabitants of the area. 


Phases One and Two 

The Jonglei Scheme is to be implemented in two phases; all the basic 
facts and activities already mentioned related to the implementation of 
Phase One. In addition, as the canal is being dug, a number of ‘develop- 
ment’ programmes have been planned. These programmes include: 
increasing the area under agricultural production; introduction of new 
crops and creation of forest belts; improvement of the present traditional 
livestock resources through provision of animal vaccines and drugs; and the 
improvement of social services.° 

The main feature would be that a 3-7 million feddans (1 feddan = 1:038 
acres) of fertile land reclaimed from the Sudd would be irrigated for cash 
crops and food production as well as fodder. This would involve the con- 
struction of an irrigation canal with a capacity of 5 million cubic metres of 
water a day, parallel to the main canal on its western side. Unfortunately, 
whereas the programmes to be implemented in Phase One have been spelt 
out in some detail, those in Phase Two have only been broadly outlined. 


Administration and Finance 

There are three main bodies involved in the planning, administration 
and the execution of the Jonglei Canal and its related development pro- 
grammes. ‘The first is the National Council for the Development Projects 
in the Jonglei Canal Area (National Council) whose function is to formulate 
plans and generally supervise the execution of the project. The second 
body is the Executive Organ for the Development Projects in the Jonglei 
Canal Area (Executive Organ) which carries out the policies of the National 
Council. The canal civil works themselves, are entirely the responsibility 
of the third body, the Permanent Joint Technical Commission for Nile 
Waters (PJ TC), consisting of Sudanese and Egyptian experts. The PJTC 
supervises the actual construction of the canal and proposes the necessary 


5. Details of these projects can be found in the following publications by the Executive 
Organ (a) ‘Proposals for a Mid-Term Programme and a Crash Programme for the Develop- 
ment of Agriculture, Livestock and Socio-Economic Services in the Jonglei Canal Area’, 
Executive Organ, Document No. 11, Khartoum, 1979; and (b), ‘Integrated Rural Develop- 
ment in Kongor District’, Executive Organ and United Nations Development Programme, 
Khartoum 1979. The Kongor programme is to be gradually applied in all the districts within 
the canal zone. 
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technical modifications that may be required as well as advising the 
Executive Organ on technical matters. 

The canal and its related development programmes are being financed 
mainly by the Sudan and Egypt who share all costs equally. At the time of 
the announcement of the present project in 1974, the Executive Organ 
released the following figures as project costs. 


TABLE 1 
Project Costs 


Costs in (L.S.M.) 
Million Sudanese Pounds 


Excavation of Canal 18-0 
Cost of Regulator 9-5 
Cost of Canal Head Regulator 55 
Cost of Canal Tail Regulator 5-0 
Cost of Improvement of Atem Bank and Channel 5:0 
Cost of Local Development s 18:0 
Contingency Fund 9-0 

0-0 


Total 70- 


Source: “The Jonglei Canal—Phase I’, Executive Organ, Khartoum, 1976. 


The above estimates were provided by the PJTC to the Commissioner 
of the Executive Organ. In addition to the L.S.70 million, a million 
Sudanese Pounds would be added annually to meet local increases due to 
inflation. 

Ideally, more up to date figures, showing actual annual costs of the proj- 
ect should be available. But this is not possible for two reasons. Firstly, 
the Executive Organ does not publish annual reports. It only provides 
memoranda to the National Council about its activities and the costs 
incurred, as well as budget proposals for the following fiscal year. 
Secondly, the budget for the scheme falls under a general item (called 
‘Palace’) in the national budget and is controlled by the President of the 
Republic. For these reasons, it is not possible to know the actual costs. 

However, from discussions with the officials of the Executive Organ and 
looking through the files in the headquarters in Khartoum, it seems that the 
total cost of the project (including the amount for local development) is 
now estimated to have risen to $200 million U.S. dollars or about £S.180 
million Sudanese Pounds. This is due largely to inflation and also because 
of changes that had to be made in the course of implementation of the 
project. For example, the shift from the Direct Line to the Eastern Align- 
ment has added some 60 km to the length of the canal and this increases 
costs. Furthermore, the single huge plough wheel which digs the earth 
has met with unexpectedly hard soil and the ploughs are often broken so 
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that harder ones have had to be made. The ‘revised’ costs are broken 
down as shown in Table 2. 

Even the ‘revised’ costs are likely to increase as work progresses due to 
inflation and necessary adjustments. The cost of local development is 
now estimated to be LS8 million per annum which includes the budget for 
the functioning of the Executive Organ.° The total amount for local 
development and administration of the Executive Organ will certainly be 
greater than $20 million U.S. dollars by the end of Phase One. Apart 
from the effects of inflation, the development programmes under Phase 
One may change in content, particularly if the programmes are to be 
extended to include areas other than those listed or new projects are 
introduced. i 


TABLE 2 
Revised Costs of the Project 


Costs 
(Million U.S. Dollars) 


Excavation 100 
Control Structures of the Canal 50 
Bridges, Ferries and Crossing Points 30 
Local Development 20 
Total 200 


t 


Source: Executive Organ, Khartoum, 1981. 


The Dinka 

An analysis of the present social and political organization of the Dinka 
is important for understanding the various ways in which the Jonglei 
Scheme may affect their lives. Full accounts are available in the works of 
Lienhardt (the leading authority on the Dinka) and of Deng (himself a 
Dinka), amongst others.” Thus, the following discussion will be brief and 
selective, but hopefully adequate to enable discussion of the impact of the 
Jonglei Scheme on the Dinka. 

The Dinkaare a Nilotic people numbering about two million. Although 
known to the world as Dinka, they refer to themselves as Jieng (singular 
Fang) and they refer to all ‘foreigners’ or non-Dinkas as juur (singular jur), 
a term often used with contempt. In all there are about 25 mutually 


6. The figure of LS 8 million was given by the Commissioner of the Executive Organ in a 
conversation in London on 6th October, 1982. 

7. Leinhardt, G., Divinity and Experience: The Religion of the Dinka, Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1961. Leinhardt, G., ‘Western Dinka’ in Middleton and Tait (eds.), Tribes Without 
Rulers, Routledge and Kegan Paul, London, 1967. Deng, F. M., The Dinka of the Sudan, 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1972. Seligman, C. G. and B. Z., Pagan Tribes of the Nulotic 
Sudan, Routledge and Kegan Paul Ltd., London, 1932. 
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independent tribal groups forming the jzeng but all of them can be regarded 
as a largely homogeneous ethnic and cultural whole. 

Although our concern is with those Dinka in whose land the canal is 
being dug (e.g. the Kongor Dinka), a description of the general features of 
the land of the Dinka is useful, since the differences between tribal ter- 
-ritories is slight. In general, the land of the jzeng lies in a vast arc around 
the swamps of the Central Nile Basin. Itis a flat country of open savannah 
and savannah forests, intersected by many rivers and streams which con- 
verge upon the Central Nile Basin. For part of each year the heavy rains 
and river flooding render much of the land uninhabitable and impassable. 
Communications become difficult between the higher stretches which 
remain above the flood, and where alone it is possible to build permanent 
homesteads and cultivate gardens around them. 

The natural poverty of the land, particularly the Jonglei Canal area, has 
been aggravated by the losses in human life and property, caused by the 
great floods of 1918, 1950 and 1961-64, which turned much of the country 
into a near sem1i-desert. 

An important feature of Dinka country is the seasonality of its climate, 
being characterised by the succession of dry and wet seasons. The dry 
season lasts from November to April. During this period there is virtually 
no rain, and temperatures may rise up to 40°C, especially before the onset 
` of the first rains in late April or early May which gradually intensify to 
reach their maximum in August and September. However, the onset and 
the amount that falls vary with the years. 

The same general physical and climatic characteristics apply to all Dinka 
country which, and particularly the Jonglei area, can be divided into three 
parts. Firstly, there is the narrow strip roughly the area along the Bor- 
Malakal road which provides the land suitable for human settlements. 
Most of the lands that remain above the flooded areas are to be found 
within this narrow strip and are together called the Highlands. Secondly, 
there are the torches (or Lowlands) on the western fringes, which extend up 
to the main channel of the Nile and provide dry-season grazing and water. 
Thirdly, in between the highlands and the toiches, there is a vast stretch of 
land known as the Intermediate Land. When moving to and from the 
toiches, the Dinka cross the intermediate land and use some of the grass and 
water that 1s still there for their animals. 

The conditions of land and climate make transhumance inevitable and 
give rise to the mixed economy of cattle herding, cultivation, fishing and 
hunting and gathering. The Dinka have developed their own specific 
political and social system which is suited to transhumant pastoralism. 

The social and political system of the Dinka is very much centred around 
cattle and their use. Feelings of nationhood and togetherness among the 
Dinka hardly extend beyond the tribal group or descent groups. Conflict 
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and rivalries over grazing land and water for animals are frequent. The 
wut (cattle-camp) is the arena where much of the Dinka political expression 
takes place. To quote Lienhardt (1967: p. 110): 


‘A wut is any cattle-camp, any site upon which cattle are usually 
tethered or which is associated with camping in the past; any group 
of cattle with or without their herdsmen, or any group of herdsmen 
even without their cattle if it is understood that the purpose of their 
association is the tending and protection of a herd.’ 


The political significance of the wut emanates from the fact that it provides 
the pattern through which members of a tribe are segmented into sub- 
tribes, sections and descent groups. Important decisions regarding war 
or peace and reconciliation as well as social matters are determined in the 
cattle camp. 

The resolution of conflict over grazing and other activities in the cattle- 
camps is the responsibility of the ‘leaders of the cattle-camps’ and the 
‘masters of the fishing spear’, who have ritual and religious functions as 
well as playing important political roles. ‘The ‘leaders of the cattle-camps’ 
organize seasonal migration to the toiches, and generally advise and help in 
the management of the cattle-camps. In addition, when disputes over 
grazing arise between cattle-camps, they have to work outa solution. If 
they fail, and fighting occurs, then they have the difficult task of bringing it 
to an end through negotiation. Similarly, the ‘masters of the fishing spear’ 
plan and organize fishing trips in the torches, as well as being involved in the 
resolution of conflicts that may arise over fishing areas. 

Cattle dominate a Dinka’s life since he derives his livelihood from, and 
identifies with, them socially and politically. Their importance is much 
more than just as a source of livelihood. 

A Dinka is very much tied to cattle in a spiritual and even ‘sensual’ 
manner. Herdsmen enjoy spending hours with a favourite animal, usually 
a bull, singing to it and deriving satisfaction from merely watching it. 
Sometimes Dinka treat their animals as almost human. An animal is 
addressed by name before being slaughtered in sacrifice. Cattle are even 
differentiated in terms of intelligence in that those with short horns are 
regarded as stupid, and those with long horns as intelligent. When 
dancing, Dinka curve their arms in a way that imitates the curvature of 
their favourite ox. The Dinka do not count their herd; nor allow that to be 
done by anyone else. People rarely give the correct figure of the size of 
their herd when asked. Cattle, like children, are not to be counted. Any 
person who attempts to count cattle is considered as bewitching the herd, 
and often failure in marriage negotiations is attributed to some malicious 
gossip that has ‘numbered’ the cattle being bargained for. 
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The most important role of cattle is their use as bridewealth. Marriage 
cattle range from as few, by Dinka standards, as 40 head to as many as 200, 
particularly if the bride is educated, education being regarded as having 
increased the ‘value’ of the girl. My fieldwork survey showed that few 
men marry much before 30 and that the divorce rate (0-3 per cent) is 
negligible. 

‘There are many explanations for this delay in marriage. Though the 
issue 1s individually motivated, the approval of the agnatic kin is decisive, 
for or against a marriage. This very strong concern of relatives in the 
marriage of their agnatic kin is associated with the important role of cattle. 
A man intending to get married needs the support of his relatives who must 
contribute from their cattle to the payment of his bridewealth. On the 
other hand, his relatives are interested in securing their future shares of the 
bridewealth paid for the daughters to be born te the woman their relative is 
going to marry. Because marriage negotiations are lengthy and involve 
many relatives in the process, inevitable delays occur in their settlement. 

The situation becomes aggravated when a young man intending to marry 

has many brothers and half-brothers, since the rule of age-succession of 
brothers (the elder marries first) applies, at a time when all of them draw 
their bridewealth from the same family’s herd. Though priority in 
acquiring cattle for marriage is governed by the above general rule, it is also 
influenced by the status of one’s mother among the other wives of one’s 
father. The situation becomes more complex when a father acquires more 
wives for himself; which implies paying his bridewealth from the same 
family herd, thus undermining the chances of his sons getting married 
early. 
_ More recently, money has been reluctantly accepted as payment for part 
or all the bridewealth. Sometimes when a Dinka is known to have no 
cattle at all, or particularly when a person who impregnates a Dinka girl 
is a foreigner, he may be required to pay a fine in cash or the monetary 
equivalent of the required bridewealth. But in general bridewealth is still 
transfered in cattle. . 


Agriculture 

The mainly subsistence economy consists of three main components. 
Cattle rearing is rated the most important, followed by crop production 
and then fishing, hunting and gathering; but crops provide the bulk of a 
families subsistence. 

The Dinka cultivate a number of crops, namely: dura (sorghum), 
tobacco, pumpkins, maize, okra, lubia (type of bean), groundnuts and 
sesame as can be seen from the following table 3. 


Cultivation takes place around the Luaks (cattle byres) and huts on the 


r 
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TABLE 3 
Crop Production and Ranking (Sample: 110 Households) 





Households Average No. of Households With Each Ranking 





Crop Name No. VA Rank 1 2 3 4 567 8 9 
Dura 101 91-8 1-0 100 0 0 1 00 0 0 0 
Tobacco 88 80-0 3:2 015 37 17 3 290 0 Q 
Pumpkins 78 70:9 3-5 0 6 23 18 7 10 0 0 
Maize 43 39-1 2:5 0 26 11 5 00 0 0 0 
Okra 40 36:4 3-6 0 2 9 8 10 1 0 0 
Lubia 32 29-1 4-0 1 3 3 6 5 7-0-1549 
Groundnuts 22 20-0 4-6 0 0 2 2 11i100~, 
Sesame 14 12:7 3:5 0 1 3 1 010 0 0 





high patches of soil, to avoid the effects of floods and to facilitate the closer 
supervision of the farm since wild animals and herds might damage the 
crops. 

It is clear from the above table that crop production is predominantly 
dura cultivation and to some extent tobacco and pumpkin cultivation. 
Maize is grown as a substitute for dura in case the dura crop fails or falls 
short of the target amount required for consumption. It is also appreci- 
ated for its quick maturing characteristic as well as the possibility of its sale 
in the market for cash. The only vegetables grown by the Dinka are 
beans, okra and pumpkins, and are eaten with dura or maize porridge. 
Groundnuts and sesame butter are used as seasoning. 

Crop yields are difficult to determine for a number of reasons. Firstly, 
people do not often remember how much of each crop they produced in a 
year. Secondly, the method of harvesting each crop (e.g. dura) is such 
that there are, in fact, many ‘harvests’ in each cultivation season. For 
example, dura is consumed from the time when the first unripe grains 
appear up to the time when it is fully matured. Thirdly, the harvested 
crop is kept in various containers of different weights, e.g. sacks, gourds 
and guks (cylindrical-shaped containers made from goat, sheep or cattle 
skins). 

Despite the above difficulties, I obtained some general data about crop 
yields. Dura yields normally range from 1 to 5 sacks per cutting. A 
few households produce between 5 to 10 sacks per cutting. In general, 
the first cutting yields the most dura and the amount decreases as the 
cultivation period progresses. 

Yields of crops other than dura are also difficult to estimate. However, 
we have estimated that the average output per household, in a year, of 
tobacco is about 8 guks (1 guk weighs 8-10 kilograms). Tobacco is always 
kept in guks while pumpkins are kept inside the huts but in a place safe from 
insects and rats. The average annual output of pumpkins per household 
ranges from 40 to 60 pieces. For the remaining crops, average output per 
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annum per household is 42-14, 21-00, 26-88, 7-70 and 2-94 kilograms of 
maize, okra, lubia, groundnuts and sesame, respectively. 

Almost all crops are consumed by the household, except some tobacco 
(25-5 per cent of the crop) and maize (16-0 per cent of the crop, mainly in 
the case of households with poor tobacco yields). Significantly, although 
some crops may be lent or given to kinsmen suffering from poor harvests or 
sold in the market (e.g. tobacco and maize) no barter takes place in crops. 

Crop production and yields are affected by a number of factors, of which 
rainfall is the most important. The sequence and intensity of rains expose 
crops to floods or droughts, with floods being the more common problem. 
The clay soils have poor water percolation and, in the absence of run-offs, 
the problem of water-logging becomes acute and an obstacle to cultivation 
on a greater scale. In addition a variety of pests and diseases affect crop 
yields. Those affecting dura include birds, grasshoppers, worms, the 
stem borer and dura head smut. Tobacco is mostly affected by frog eye 
and leaf wilt. Maize yields are affected largely by birds as well as floods 
and drought. The commonest hazard for tHe groundnut crop is drought. 
Untimely planting of groundnuts and sesame often results in poor yields. 
Of course weeds are a common problem for all crops and much time is 
spent in weeding. There are no problems with labour, all members of a 
family take part in cultivation. 


Animal Husbandry 

The seasonal activities of the Dinka are integrated with the climatic 
changes throughout the year. In general, the wet season is devoted more 
to cultivation than to cattle care since animals graze around the /uaks or in 
cattle-camps nearby. The dry season is almost entirely devoted to cattle 
care and, to some extent, fishing and hunting. Cattle are driven to and 
from the lowlands in synchronization with the availability of grass and 
water along the traditional routes. 

The organization of this migratory process is based on the tribal, sub- 
tribal, clan and family units. Members of these units graze their animals 
over well defined areas and follow routes that belong to the tribe at the 
wider level, and to a clan or family or groups of these more specifically. 
The role of the ‘leaders of the cattle-camps’ and ‘masters of the fishing 
spear’ is very crucial in this process. 

There are no exact figures of the animal numbers in the area. <A recent 
animal population census (1977) undertaken by the veterinary section of 
the Central Ministry of Agriculture, Food and Natural Resources gave the 
numbers of animals in the whole Jonglei Canal Area as slightly over a 
quarter of a million head. Our estimates of the distribution of cattle, 
sheep and goats, for individual households can be seen from the following 
` tables. 
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TABLE 4 
Household Distribution of Cattle 


Range of Number Absolute Relative Frequency 
of Cattle Frequency (Percentage) 
No. Cattle 16 14:5 
1-10 head 44 40:0 
10—20 head 31 28-2 
20-30 head 9 8:2 
30—40 head 6 5-5 
40-50 head l 0:9 
>50 head 3 2:7 
Total 110 100-0 
TABLE 5 


Household Distribution of Sheep and Goats 


Range of Number Absolute Frequency Relative Frequency 
of Animals (Percentages) 
Sheep Goats Sheep Goats 

None 92 39 83-6 35:5 
1-10 15 52 13-6 47:3 
10-20 3 12 2:7 10-9 
20—30 — 6 — 55 
30—40 — 1 — 0:9 
40-50 — — — — 
>50 — — — — 
Total 110 110 100-0 100:0 


Perhaps the most important point that emerges from Table 4 is that 
145 per cent of the sample said they had no cattle at all. This was 
unexpected since most observers have assumed that all Dinka own some 
cattle. However, this finding should be regarded with caution—as it is not 
uncommon to find a Dinka denying having any cattle because of the fear of 
taxation. In case of failure to pay a tax, a fine or fee, the chief would 
confiscate an individual’s animal instead. The point simply is that being 
deprived of cattle is the worst possible calamity that could happen to a 
Dinka. 

Table 5 suggests that most Dinka (83-6 per cent) do not own sheep and 
35-5 per cent have no goats. Over half the households (58-2 per cent) have 
1 to 20 goats but only 16-3 per cent have between 1 and 20 sheep. Very 
few households have over 20 goats but none has over 20 sheep. These 
estimates seem reasonable since the emphasis of the Dinka is on rearing 
cattle and less so on sheep and goats which are slaughtered on various sacri- 
ficial, social or religious occasions as well as being killed for meat. Cattle 
are mostly sacrificed at large feasts such as marriages or very serious social 
occasions like the settlement of tribal disputes over grazing areas. 
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However, the Dinka do part with their cattle in a way that is contrary to 
the view that is still currently expressed, despite all that Lienhardt and 
others have written, that they suffer from a ‘cattle complex’. Ring has 
described how Dinka not only sell cattle in the market for profit, but also 
how a special group of what he called ‘wealth seekers’ is emerging.” The 
important point to note here is not how large or small the size of the com- 
mercial off-take is, but rather that it is taking place mainly as a result of 
indigeneous or ‘internal’ forces of change in the traditional economy. 

The main reason why a Dinka may sell an animal is to buy food (usually 
dura, the staple food) with the cash. Other reasons are to buy clothes and 
veterinary drugs. 


Other Economic Activities 

Fishing is far more important that hunting and gathering. The fish in 
torches is plentiful and provides an important supplementary diet to animal 
and agricultural produce. At the time of the Jonglei Investigation Team 
(1954) it was estimated that the peoples of the Jongle1 Canal area consume 
3,000 metric tons of fish annually. Total catch must have increased over 
the years since it is not uncommon to find dried fish processed by Dinka 
being sold in such far apart places as Juba and Khartoum. There is 
evidence to the effect that dried fish from the Jonglei Canal area is being 
exported to neighbouring countries, like Zaire (dried fish from Jonglei 
Province is one of the export items listed in the files of the Regional 
Ministry of Commerce and Trade in Juba). 

Hunting provides another source of meat for the Dinka. There is a 
variety of wildlife in the area: Thiang (a type of gazelle), water buck, 
common zebra, ostrich, shoebill stork, elephants, etc. Of these animals 
the most hunted for meat is Thiang. It is important to note that all these 
animals migrate seasonally to and from the toiches, just as humans and 
their livestock do. 

The traditional economy is being gradually transformed through the 
influence of trade in modern sector goods not locally produced, e.g. cook- 
ing oil, salt, clothes, household utensils, etc. Furthermore, some Dinka 
have joined the retail trade, tailoring in the market centres, beer brewing 
for profit and the sale of tobacco. We mention this aspect of the monetiz- 
ation of the traditional economy because the picture painted above might 
be mistakenly construed to mean that Dinka society is stagnant and not 
responsive to change and modernization. Certainly, the use of money is 
becoming more and more common. However, it is a fact that the basis of 
Dinka society is still largely traditional animal husbandry and agriculture. 


8. Ring, M. N., ‘Dinka Cattle Trade: A Study of Socio-Economic Transformations in a 
Semi-Pastora]l Society’, unpublished MA Thesis, University of Nairobi, 1980. 
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Both are conditioned by seasonality and the migratory nature of cattle 
husbandry. 


Government Intentions and Attitudes 

The present Jonglei Canal Project is viewed by the Sudan Government 
as being capable of transforming the traditional subsistence economy. 
The government hopes that people like the Dinka will become part of the 
modern economy. Modern irrigation will be introduced, particularly in 
Phase Two of the project. The people would retain their livestock, but 
in modern ranches using better animal husbandry techniques. ‘Clearly, 
government policy towards the people of the canal area entails a radical 
transformation of the economic and social basis of these societies. 

In following such a policy, the government hopes that the response of the 
people to such a radical change will be positive, because they are also 
assumed to be dissatisfied with the existing natural hazards.” In the event 
of people rejecting such a radical change in their semi-pastoralist way of 
life, that would only mean that ‘people do not necessarily know what is best 
for them’ to quote the words of an official of the Executive Organ. 

The dissatisfaction with and outright dismissal of the subsistence econ- 
omy is coupled with a determination to impose the canal on the people as 
the only way that can and will lead to development or modernization. ‘If 
we have to drive our people to paradise with sticks, we will do so for their 
good and the good of those who will come after us."1° The government 
has little faith in the ability of the subsistence economy to modernise 
through its own internal dynamism. This is believed to be so because of 
the ‘alleged’ inherent weaknesses and impotence of the subsistence econ- 
omy to extricate itself from the environmental and physical constraints 
affecting both agriculture and animal husbandry. In addition, the present 
social and political organizations of the people are considered too ‘primi- 
tive’ or ‘rudimentary’ to suit the needs of a ‘modern’ society.!! For 
example, people are deemed unwilling to increase the commercial off-take 
from livestock because of their ‘cattle-complex’, at a time when they are 
apparently willing to part with their animals for social, ritual and cultural 
purposes. 

To convince people of the benefits of the canal, a massive ‘enlighten- 
ment’ campaign has been conducted in the villages of the canal zone. 
These campaigns have been carried out by the ‘Basic Units’ of the 
Sudanese Socialist Union (SSU), the country’s only political party. The 


9. ‘Jonglei Canal—A Development Project in the Sudan’, Executive Organ, Khartoum, 1982 
Edition, pp. 9-12. 

10. Alier, A., Statement to the People’s Regional Assembly on the Proposed Fonglet Canal, El 
Tamaddon Press, Khartoum (undated), p. 20. 

11. People are considered uneducated, unskilled and often clinging to social values that are 
regarded unsuited for a ‘modern’ society. 
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basic ‘attractions’ being presented to the people are apparently clear solu- 
tions to the hardships and deprivations that they normally face. People 
are told that the canal would put an end to the present shortage of water for 
themselves and their animals during the dry season. More pastures would 
be available and so the quality and numbers of the livestock would be 
improved. Veterinary services would be readily available. Obviously, 
nothing touches a Dinka’s heart more than the cure or prevention of the 
diseases that beset his animals. 

In the sphere of agriculture the government is persuading the people by 
encouraging them to believe that the canal project would bring them the 
prosperity of the Gezira Scheme in the North. ‘Their land would become 
‘a second Gezira’ through the introduction of modern irrigation and new 
commercial crops (e.g. cotton, sugar cane, rice, etc.). It 1s further argued 
that, of course, hunger, which is not an uncommon phenomenon at pres- 
ent, would cease to exist. This argument is further instilled in people’s 
minds by statements made by those Dinka who had seen developments in 
the Gezira. 

Further ‘attractions’ are those regarding health and education, which are 
included in the development programmes associated with the canal project. 
The canal project purports to lead to the development of easier anc better 
_roads linking the villages. “This would be possible, since a major road is 
being constructed on the eastern side of the canal and all other roads would 
be linked to it. 

The above contentions of the government contrasted sharply with those 
of the Dinka we talked to in the canal area (especially in Kongor). 


Dinka Attitudes 

It is by no means an easy task to measure people’s attitudes, but it is 
important to try todoso. Weheld guided interviews and lengthy discus- 
sions with fifty Dinka (both sexes) in Kongor and other villages, as well as 
some of those working in government or the private sector. These talks 
were mainly about attitudes towards the canal project and how people 
might respond to the changes that might occur in their way of life. 

Over three quarters of the villagers interviewed had first heard of the 
project from lorry passengers who travel up and down the road between 
Juba and Khartoum. Some had heard from educated Dinka who made 
home visits to the villages and others from returning migrants. A few 
had heard from the radio or read it from newspapers. Later on, various 
research teams and the SSU ‘enlightenment officers’ visited the permanent 
settlements, preaching the merits and benefits of the project to the 
villagers. Thus, most people are aware of the project and in fact some 
(who live close to the mouth of the Sobat river) have seen the cut. 

Although most people know of the impending reality of the canal, their 
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views and response often differ from those desired by the government. 
While the government regards the canal as an alternative that would end or 
reduce drastically the annual dry season migration to the toiches, most of 
the people considered it an addition to the already existing wells and bore- 
holes. Most people think that they would like to continue travelling to the 
toich, since it is there that they can catch fish. Moreover, it is in the cattle- 
camps in the tozch that the ‘masters of the fishing spear’ and the ‘leaders of 
the cattle-camps’ have their influence. Since so much of their socio- 
political organization centres around these figures, it 1s not surprising that 
most people interviewed, do not contemplate an end to, or even disruption 
of, the working of these institutions. 

People also do not see that the reorganization of animal husbandry along 
the lines of modern ranches and irrigated agriculture is not commensurate 
with their present practice and may, in fact, lead to them having to abandon 
their traditional system of subsistence as well as their social and political 
organization. One of their most prominent chiefs in Kongor summed up 
their feelings as follows: 


“We do not know how the government wants us to change our way of 
looking after cattle and digging the land; and so we shall wait and 
see. If it turns out to be bad for us, then we shall refuse although I do 
not know how we can fight the government. You know the government 
is very powerful. I was told by the people in Bor (meaning the provin- 
cial commissioner and his officials) that things will be alright and better 
for us.’ 


The Dinka also fear the settlement of other tribes who might come to 
work on the scheme. Most people questioned the need for such settle- 
ment and proposed that if this was necessary at all, then these newcomers 
should settle in the east of the canal line and their number should be kept 
small, so as not to ‘disturb’ their way of life. A thirty-five year old man in 
Panyagoor village told us that: ‘if other tribes come and they don’t cause 
troubles, then we can stay with them in peace; but if they don’t maintain 
peace, then we can easily clash.’ 

One of the often cited aims of the Jonglei Scheme is the improvement of 
land and river transport in the area. Thirty of the fifty people interviewed 
expressed indifference towards these proposed improvements. Again the 
paramount chief of Kongor summed up: ‘We do not wish to leave our land 
and so we do not need roads or steamers. We want schools for our chil- 
dren and more medicines for us and our animals. That dispensary over 
there has remained as a mere foundation for five years. You see that ruin 
over there? We used to receive drugs for our cattle from there before the 
war with the Arabs. Why has it not been rebuilt?’ 
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Most of the interviews and discussions with the Dinka in their villages 
were generally cordial and frank. ‘This was not the case with the educated 
Dinka, who form a substantial number of the civil service in the South 
and work in towns like Juba, Bor and Malakal. ‘Those in top positions of 
authority in government preferred to recount the familiar ‘benefits’ of the 
project as stated by the government. However, most of the Dirka elite 
expressed private doubts about these ‘benefits’, but only agreed to air their 
views if they were assured of anonymity. I can only offer a general outline 
of their attitudes. “They feared the canal could lead to the destruction of 
their tribal system of social and political organization, at a time when such 
institutions in other tribes remain undisturbed. They fear that the Dinka 
would lose their identity, in which they pride themselves so much. 

Moreover, in their opinion, the resources earmarked for the construction 
of the canal could have been used better for the provision of more health 
and educational facilities, as well as for the improvement of agriculture and 
livestock production. In this they were close to the position of the elder 
cited above. In addition, they refer to the likely adverse environmental 
effects of the project such as the drying up of the lakes and swamps, the 
reduction in fish supplies and the ‘desertification’ of the area through the 
reduction in conventional rainfall caused by the vast swamps. 

A third group of Dinka, comprising big and also small businessmen, 
cattle traders and top civil servants, whose eyes were set on owning large 
farms in the forthcoming Jonglei Irrigation Scheme, expressed total and 
unqualified support for the project. Their model of development for the 
Dinka is the Gezira Scheme just as propagated by the government. A 
typical expression of this group’s position is the following statement by a 
Dinka merchant, who owns four shops and a fleet of lorries and trucks in 
Bor and Juba: 


‘Our people (Dinka) are too lazy and will never develop. The canal 
will enable us to invest in irrigated agriculture, commerce and 
agro-industries. We shall make them work and pay them well and so 
their standard of living will improve. Why worry about adverse 
environmental, social and political effects when we shall all be richer?’ 


Clearly, then, different groups have different views of the canal depend- 
ing on their economic and educational positions. However, on balance, 
the views and attitudes of the Dinka in the villages (who form the majority 
of Dinka and are most likely to be affected immediately by the canal) do not 
indicate any great enthusiasm for or anticipation of the completion of the 
canal. ‘They have not been persuaded of the need for it: 


Impact of Phase One and Two 
It is not possible to predict how all the wide ranging changes planned 


a. 


ad 
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(particularly in Phase Two) will occur. However, we can identify some of 
the socio-economic impacts-the project is likely to make on the livelihood of 
the local inhabitants. 


Impact on Human Population and Settlements 

There is no exact figure of the population living in the Jonglei Canal 
area. The 1955/56 census estimated this to be 130,620 persons. A more 
recent figure from the 1973 census puts it at 260,746 persons. Perhaps the 
distribution of this population is more important to note than its size. 
Although population and human settlements in the area are scattered, they 
nevertheless lie along the narrow strip of land we earlier referred to as the 
highlands where alone such settlement is possible. 

Since the canal is still being dug, it is not possible for us to analyse its 
impact on the human populations and settlements throughout the canal 
zone. However, the cut has already had a serious impact on the Shilluk, 
Dinka and Nuer living around the Sobat mouth and southwards to the 
point reached by the earth-digger. 

Some 200 or more households have already been forced to move from 
their traditional homesteads because the canal has crossed over their 
land.‘* Although the actual width of the canal is 54-5 metres, an area 
of about a quarter of a mile on both sides is also being cleared for the 
construction of cross-drainage works. 

The government has formed a Compensation Committee, headed by a 
Dinka judge, which assesses the economic and social cost of displacement 
and the subsequent resettlement of the people away from the canal line. 
At present the compensation is in monetary terms, 1.e. between L.S. 50 and 
L.S. 250 per household.!* After receiving this money, the displaced per- 
sons have to find new sites, well out of the way of the canal line, for cultiva- 
tion and construction of new homesteads, without government assistance. 
They have to find new land suitable for cultivation and grazing during the 
rainy season around the duaks. New wells and water points have to be 
constructed for them by the government. 

As the digging progresses, the canal will cross more densly populated 
areas around Duk Fadiet, Duk Faiwel, Kongor, Maar, Jale, etc. Although 
the Eastern Alignment was adopted precisely in order to avoid this eventu- 
ality, it is nonetheless possible that displacement will occur and the number 
affected may on aggregate be quite substantial. In this case some social 


12. The figure of 200 households is an estimate based on interviews and informal discussions 
we had with some of the tribal leaders and some Jonglei Project officials and workers whom we 
met on the site in April, 1981. 

13. We obtained these estimates from the surveyors working about 20 miles in advance of 
the earth-digger. Officially, no member of the Executive Organ or the Compensation 
Committee was willing to disclose the size of these compensations, Jet alone the criteria they 
used in deciding how much money a household deserved. 
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and political unrest may occur, although this has not so far been recorded 
in the area where the canal has been dug. Given that the attitude of 
the Dinka towards the canal is at best sceptical if not hostile, people may 
not be willing participants in any government-sponsored resettlement 
programme. 


Impact on Agriculture 

We have already discussed in Section One, that under Phase One the 
government plans to introduce ‘improvements’ in the present traditional 
agriculture in order to increase the level of productivity. For example, it 
was planned that a Centre for the Introduction of New technology (CINT) 
would be established in Kongor. CINT was to be charged with the task of 
finding solutions to the existing constraints to agriculture and livestock 
production and then to ‘diffuse’ innovations to the local inhabitants 
through education, training and extension work. 

Unfortunately, CINT has not yet been established and so no agricultural 
extension services have yet been offered to the people. Most officials of 
the Executive Organ point out the difficulties of lack of building materials 
and skilled labour and the difficulties of importing these from outside the 
area due to lack of transport, bad conditions of the road and lack of fuel. 
These factors are frequently mentioned to explain the slow progress in the 
rest of the so-called ‘improvement’ programmes. 

Another example of a Phase One project that has not had noticeable 
effect on agriculture, is the Penkou Plains Project, near Bor. This was 
established by a Dutch Consultancy Firm (ILACO), as a pilot agricultural 
and range management scheme. The project has been abandoned, eight 
years after its commencement, without achieving its objective of research 
and experimentation with a view to ultimately introducing new methods of 
agriculture and animal husbandry to the local Dinka. 

The impact of Phase One on agriculture is negligible in that na new 
methods of agriculture or new crops have been introduced. Neither 
CINT nor the Penkou Scheme have ‘diffused’ any innovations through 
extension work or demonstration. It is possible that, at the present rate 
of progress, the entire length of the canal may be completed before the 
programmes under Phase One are fully realized. 

A number of decisions regarding Phase Two agricultural policy have not 
been made public. For example, what will be the new system of land ten- 
ure to replace the-present one based on tribal ownership? Will production 
be organized along the lines of the Gezira partnership arrangement 
between Government, a board and tenants, or would the organization be 
along new lines altogether? How would the process of production itself, 
irrigation, be organized? We cannot answer these and other questions that 
could be asked regarding Phase Two programmes because the planners 
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themselves have not yet decided. At present, the main concern of the 
government seems to be the completion of the digging of the canal and the 
implementation of the Phase One programmes, albeit very slowly. 

Impact on Livestock and Seasonal Migration Routes 

The impact of the canal on livestock, particularly their movement in 
search of water and grazing, will be quite substantial. The displacement 
of people from their settlements, as is the case now where the canal has 
been dug, means that new areas for settlement have to be found. An 
important factor determining where such areas will be situated, is the avail- 
ability of water and grazing for the animals. Either people and their 
animals will have to travel back to the canal itself for water or the govern- 
ment will have to provide wells or reservoirs in the new settlements. This 
latter alternative has been included in the Phase One programmes, but has 
not so far been implemented, even where some people have been displaced 
already. 

But even if wells or reservoirs are constructed in the new settlement 
areas, these would be used mainly during the wet season when there is 
grazing around the homesteads. When the rains stop and the grass dries 
up, the animals will have to be driven to the toich for grazing. Whether ` 
this will be possible, depends on whether the canal becomes a barrier to the 
seasonal movement of humans and animals or not. 

There are so many seasonal migration routes that no one, including the 
Dinka themselves, can emunerate them. In general, migration along these 
routes takes place at the beginning of the dry season with the return at the 
beginning of the wet season. 

The authorities of the Jonglei Project argue that seasonal migration can 
continue because animals and humans will be able to cross the canal using 
the crossing points (about 20 along the Eastern Alignment) and the bridges 
and barges that will be constructed. The determination of the location 
and number of crossing points was based on the following factors: (a) the 
number of present migration routes; (b) the size of the human and livestock 
population that would cross the canal; and (c) the expected future crossing 
needs. 

Regardless of the actual number of crossing points based on these factors 
it seems that unless we take into consideration the present system of the 
organization of the seasonal migration to the toich and the way in which 
cattle-camps are set up and managed, a number of problems are likely to 
arise. 

We have seen that the wut, (cattle-camps), provides the key to the under- 
standing of the Dinka view of their political and social organization. The 
danger in considering only the numerical distribution of migration routes 
and the numbers of people and animals using them, in the determination of 
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crossing points, is that these may actually become areas in which conflicts 
over grazing and cattle-camp sites develop. 

It is not any Dinka with a herd who can use a particular migration route. 
The individuals who use a particular route are close kinsfolk and old 
neighbours who know each other and the animals they are droving. 
Besides, we have mentioned that the total number of routes is large and 
unknown, so that the planned number of crossing points is unlikely to be 
sufficient to make crossing orderly and free from disputes. ` 

The establishment of crossing points might also lead to the devastation 
by overgrazing of the available pastures at the sides of the crossing points, 
as a result of the congestion of livestock on smaller areas. This possibility 
has been underestimated by the’canal authorities. 

. There is also the possibility that cattle diseases and human ones (such as 
bilharzia and malaria), might spread more easily and might be more diffi- 
cult to control due to the greater concentrations of animals and humans in 
small areas. The Jonglei canal authorities argue that ‘if such adverse con- 
‘ditions occur, their rectification will demand additional planning work 
from the Executive Organ.’!* The authorities, therefore, seem to imply 
that they would rather see the problem arise first, before they consider any 
remedial or preventative action. 


Impact on Fisheries 

Although this is not a study of the effects of the Jonglei Project cn the 
environment, climate and wildlife, nevertheless fisheries have a special 
Importance to the livelihood of the people and so some comment on the 
possible effect of the canal on fish resources seems in order. ‘The Jonglei 
Investigation Team (1954) concluded that the Equatorial Nile Project 
would undoubtedly cause a reduction in fishery resources in the area. 
The planners of the present canal argue that since the reduction in Sudd 
waters would be only 25%, the effect on fisheries would be negligible. 
However, a recent study’> has demonstrated that a reduction in the swamp 
level would have adverse effects on fish breeding and growth. ‘The 
reasons given are that ‘there are very little fluctuations in water level in the 
permanent swamps and also vegetation overgrowth are widely dispersed as 
substratum for oviposition and as sanctuaries and feeding ground for 
juvenile fish.’!® 

If fish retire into deeper waters, and since any reduction in these waters, 
as shown by the Hydro-biological Research Unit of Khartoum University, 
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15. ‘Hydro-biological Research Unit, University of Kkartoum, ‘Investigations cf the 
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would have adverse effects on fish supplies, then the local inhabitants are 
likely to lose an important component of their diet. The planned com- 
mercial exploitation of fisheries resources does not necessarily mean that 
fish would be available to the Dinka households. On the contrary, people 
would have to obtain for cash (which is in very short supply) what they are 
at present able to obtain using their own labour and traditional means to the 
extent that they satisfy their domestic requirements and even sell. Perhaps 
it would be more appropriate to improve on the present system of fish 
exploitation, which has developed without any reduction in resources, 
rather than embark on a new system which may not benefit the households 
as well as the present practice does. 


Conclusion 

The idea of reclaiming the waters lost annually in the Sudd through 
evaporation and transpiration was conceived by Egypt, Britain and the 
Sudan Government for their interests and not those of the people living 
there. This is true for all the various canal proposals including the present 
one in its initial stage in 1974. It is only because of Southern Sudanese 
fears and opposition to the project (as demonstrated by the riots in Juba 
following the announcement of the present scheme in November, 1974), 
that concern for local development was included in the project plan and 
costs. 

The Sudan Government regards the Jonglei project as an opportunity 
for transforming the local subsistence economies and modernizing them. 
A two-pronged strategy has been adopted under the Phase One and Two 
programmes. The government has shown a willingness to implement 
them, particularly the actual excavation of the canal, even without local 
consent and participation. 

In general, the Dinka in villages, appear to welcome the canal but for 
reasons other than those held by the government; principally they hope the ° 
canal will become an effective barrier between them and hostile neighbour- 
ing tribes. Their apparent receptiveness towards the improvement pro- 
grammes in Phase One (e.g. new seeds, vaccination and cure of animal 
diseases, health and education services, etc.) should not be construed to 
mean that they are aware of the radical nature of the Phase Two changes, or 
are willing to take part in them. 

We have seen that most Dinka in villages are at best sceptical about the 
canal’s projected benefits, if not hostile towards them. ‘This position is 
shared by students and lower rank civil servants who also worry about 
likely adverse environmental effects, and the loss of their tribal and cultural 
identity. The educated elite in top civil service jobs or rich Dinka in 
towns, on the contrary, give unqualified support to the project. This cat- 
egory of Dinka is not worried about adverse effects on the total ecosystem 
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or the disappearance of the present way of livelihood. As mentioned, their 
model of development is the Gezira Scheme, and so they await the 
implementation of Phase Two with enthusiasm. 

There are many ways by which the scheme may have an immediate 
impact on the lives of the Dinka. ‘The canal itself has already caused the 
displacement of people from their settlements, Although at present the 
numbers affected are small, these are likely to increase as the digging 
reaches more heavily populated areas. 

The impact of the canal on the movements of livestock in search of 
grazing is likely to be tremendous. Despite crossing points, barges and 
bridges, crossing may be physically impossible for livestock given that the 
canal itself and the ramp road (6 metres high) east of it are sizeable barriers. 
An additional water channel and irrigation schemes, as planned for in 
Phase Two, would further exacerbate the difficulties of crossing for live- 
stock. It is also possible that conflicts over the use of land for irrigation or 
grazing may also arise. l 

Crossing is not only necessary and important for animals but also for 
humans. Much of the organization and decision making concerning 
social and political life takes place in the cattle-camps. To stop seasonal 
migration complétely, might for example, reduce or eliminate the role of 
the ‘masters of the fishing spear’ and ‘leaders of the cattle-camps’ and thus 
create a vacuum in social and political organization. 

Since the canal is likely to become a reality, it seems proper that we make 
some proposals that may minimize the many adverse effects on the people. 
Firstly, there is need for more planning of Phase One projects than the 
government have undertaken. Such planning should be on the basis of 
full and open discussion with all the affected peoples as well as Dinka, so 
that they can bring their knowledge to bear on questions like resettlement, 
compensation, crossing, etc. Secondly, Phase Two should be regarded as 
completely open, i.e. only to be decided on after a very extensive study and 
discussion of the needs of the people and of the best way to bring 
modernization to them. If these points are not considered, it is almost 
certain that tribal life may disintegrate with nothing worthwhile arising in 
its place. 
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IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF GORDON: THE 
SUDAN GOVERNMENT AND THE RISE 
OF SAYYID SIR ABD AL-RAHMAN 
AL-MAHDI, 1915-1935 


PETER WOODWARD 


In January 1935 the Sudan Government organized a number of events to 
commemorate the death of General Charles George Gordon 50 years pre- 
viously, in the early hours of 26 January 1885, at the hands of the followers 
of Muhammad Ahmad ibn Abdallah, the Mahdi. There was a service of 
remembrance in the Anglican Cathedral, conveniently located between the 
Governor Generals Palace, where Gordon died, and the Sudan Club 
where the Sudan Government took its relaxation. The Cathedral had 
itself been consecrated on 26 January 1912 as a memorial to Gordon, and 
when it was completed contained a small side chapel known as the Gordon 
Chapel, while some gold braid from Gordon’s uniform was woven into the 
altar cloth. A parade was also organized at Gordon’s statue, mounted on a 
camel, which stood in front of the Palace. About 50 old soldiers who had 
fought with him took part, some with their old uniforms and swords, and 
wreaths were laid. (The story is told that a small boy once asked his 
father, after many visits to the camel rider, ‘Who is the man on Gordon’s 
back?’.) The most famous of the small fleet of boats at Gordon’s disposal, 
the Bordein, was also located on the river bank at Khartoum North. It had 
been used extensively during the Mahdi’s siege of Khartoum and finally 
sent up river with the Talatwein to meet the relief column. The Bordein 
had sailed close to Khartoum only to come under heavy fire and realize 
that the city had fallen—the advance party was two days too late. The 
steamer was re-furbished in the dockyard and exhibited on the Khartoum 
water-front near the Palace where it was floodlit at night. 

That such remembrance should have been given to the martyred figure 
who stood at the very centre of the mythology of the British community in 
Sudan, was entirely to bbe expected: what was truly surprising, however, 
was the way in which Gordon’s successors had for twenty years presided 
over, and even assisted in, the regeneration of Mahdism. 50 years further 
on, in January 1985, it is a fitting tribute on the centenary of the oft-told 
story of Gordon’s death to review the scarcely less extraordinary story of 
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the Sudan Government and the rise of Ahmad al-Mahdi’s posthumcus son, 
Abd al-Rahman al-Mahdi. i 

The unexpectedness of Abd al-Rahman’s rise, however, is due not only 
to the apparent contradiction of Gordon’s martyrdom, but the fact that 
every British official arriving in Sudan was fully immersed in the evils of 
the Mahdist state from which the Anglo-Egyptian reconquest, culminating 
`~ in Kitchener’s victory at Omdurman, had liberated the oppressed peoples 
of the Sudan. The works of the second Governor General, Sir Reginald 
Wingate, on Mahdiism and the Egyptian Sudan, and Ten years’ captivity in 
the Mahdi’s camp, 1882-1892, from the original manuscripts of Father Joseph 
Ohrwalder, together with that of another former captive, the first and only 
Inspector General, Rudolf von Slatin, Fire and Sword in the Sudan, (him- 
self a former Mahdist prisoner) were part of the staple diet of new arrivals 
intended as a justification and inspiration for their work. And it was 
not without a measure of success for all-in-all the Sudan Political Service 
was the most admired body of British administrators in Africa, regarding 
itself as second only to the Indian Civil Service world wide.* There was 
furthermore a dual impact of this inauguration, not only were the past 
glories and horrors recalled, but the mood of the continuing danger of 
Mahdism was also kept alive. 


Early Years 

There was indeed good reason to keep the dangers of Mahdism in mind, 
for the early years of the century revealed that not even the heavy slaughter 
‘on the battlefield north of Omdurman had been sufficient to entirely 
remove the threat of Mahdism amongst the officials’ Sudanese subjects. 
Indeed ironically the Christian-led invasion could be regarded as con- 
tributing to the fulfilment of Islamic theology, for there was a Muslim 
belief that the Mahdi’s mission would be checked by al-masth al-dajjal (the 
forces of the anti-Christ) before nabi isa (the prophet Jesus) would appear 
to herald the final victory of the Mahdists. In the early years of the 
Anglo-Egyptian Condominium there was a whole series of claimants to the 
title of nabi ’isa, some of whom appeared to pose a serious threat, and all of 
whom needed to be dealt with swiftly and vigorously. One of the gravest 
was known as the Wad Habuba revolt in 1908 led by a distinguished local 
Mahdist which resulted in the killing of two officials; while the number of 
those executed for their involvement in the uprising was only limited by the 
British government’s concern to show mercy (in Egypt the Wad Habuba 
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executions were being heralded as another Dinshawai) which caused much 
resentment amongst the officials in Sudan. Even after the Wad Habuba 
executions Mahdist incidents continued to occur, and as late as 1921 there 
was a major revolt in the far west, at Nyala in Darfur, in which officials once 
more perished. 

In the light of these continuing outbreaks the policy towards Abd 
al-Rahman is all the more extraordinary. Before World War I his treat- 
ment had been most predictable—two of his brothers had been 
peremptorily killed at Shukkaba in 1899, when Abd al-Rahman had 
himself been wounded. Apparently spared by his youth, Abd al-Rahman 
then lived quietly in Omdurman under the watchful eye of the District 
Commissioner and recognized Ulemma leaders. As the Director of 
Intelligence was later to write, until 1914 he was ‘a man of small account 
struggling for a status amongst the religious leaders of the country and 
closely restricted-in his means of propaganda.’*> But all this changed with 
the coming of World War I when Turkey entered the fray on the side of 
Germany and Austria. The Sultan, in his role as Caliph of Islam, called 
for a jihad of all Muslims against the infidels and Wingate feared an anti- 
British Arab revolt in the Sudan (he was later to be a strong advocate of 
T. E. Lawrence’s mission in Arabia). Fearful of the success of the 
Caliph’s appeal, and with the Turks then only the width of the Red Sea 
away, Wingate decided to mobilize Abd al-Rahman. Mahdism had 
been associated with a revolt against ‘the Turks’ as the Turco-Egyptian 
officials had been known, and was now to be utilized to encourage anti- 
Turkish sentiment once more—fulfilling the old Arab axiom “The enemy 
of my enemy is my friend’. (Ironically British officials too were often 
known as ‘Turks’ in the northern Sudan; though clearly Wingate thought 
the distinction was clear.) The only serious criticism of Wingate’s move 
was by Slatin, who felt that the threat of a jihad was exaggerated, and the 
promotion of Abd al-Rahman undesirable—but he bore a personal grudge | 
as an ex-prisoner, and anyway as an Austrian had had to leave Sudan at the 
outbreak of war. 

In a series of tours which began in 1915 Sayyid Abd al-Rahman would 
meet with village and tribal gatherings where he was greeted as ‘Oh, son of 
our Mahd1’ and offered presents; while he would reply telling them not 
only to remain loyal, but to read the ratib (the Mahdi’s prayer book) as 
well.* Abd al-Rahman was thereby being employed to assist the govern- 
ment in control of the people towards whom an element of distrust 
remained even though the extent to which trust could be placed in him 
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was itself always in question. It was the beginning of a long uncertainty 
on which differing views were repeatedly advanced within the Sudan 
Government, and which was to account for one Governor General’s career. 


The years of drift 

At the end of World War I it was the immediate uncertainty about future 
policy which accounted for a continued drift in the Government’s relation- 
ship with Abd al-Rahman. ‘There were still those who remembered their 
induction and believed that Mahdism was inherently hostile and 
dangerous: furthermore they saw Abd al-Rahman’s influence growing to 
the detriment of tribal authority, especially in the western Sudan. But 
another school of thought distinguished Sayyid Abd al-Rahman’s move- 
- ment from the outbursts of the nabi *isa character. The Neo-Mahdist 
movement, as it has been dubbed, was seen as a tariga-type con- 
fraternity—a body paralleling the organization of the numerous Sufi tarigas 
long established in Sudan and devoid of any specific political dimension. 
The strongest adherent to this view, the post-war Director of Intelligence, 
C. A; Willis, an official who became particularly close to Abd al-Rahman 
personally, quoted a Muslim authority as remarking that the ratib ‘was void 
in every respect to any call to Mahdism and I began to think his object was 
to call the people to follow him as Sheikh of a tariqa and not as the Mahdi.”° 

Outwardly Willis appeared to have a case. Not only did Abd al- 
Rahman remain conspicuously loyal, he also established a degree of 
organization which at first did parallel the kind of social group created by 
” the more successful tarigas in Sudan, before developing into a more politi- 
cal and potentially threatening body in later vears. The centre of his 
activities was on Gezira Aba, the island two hundred miles south of 
Khartoum in the White Nile, where his father had first declared himself to 
be al-Mahdi in 1881. Abd al-Rahman had been permitted to visit this 
holy place in 1908, but after World War I it really flowered as the centre of 
Mahdism successfully combining God and mammon. Overt Mahdism 
had been scarcely noticeable in Darfur before the war, but with the help of 
Abd al-Rahman’s paid agents it was noted by 1922 that ‘there is a constant 
coming and going of Homr, Mesiria and Rizeigat to and from Aba Island 
and Omdurman’ while the agents themselves collected zaka (donations) on 
his behalf. The number of those who migrated permanently to Aba soon 
rose to over 1,500, where they were rewarded with beleela wa baraka “por- 
ridge and a blessing) and allegedly assured that ‘he who cuts down a sunt 
[forest] tree is as good as he who kills an infidel.” The annual pilgrimage 
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to the island, which for many adherents had replaced the obligation to visit 
Mecca, was soon attracting up to 15,000. 

While the main centre was at Gezira Aba it was in the v west that the great 
danger lay, as the Nyala rising of 1921 indicated. ‘The peoples of Kordo- 
fan and Darfur were regarded as very unsophisticated and potentially 
fanatical: it was after all to the west that Ahmad al-Mahdi had fied from 
Gezira Aba to mobilize support in 1881 and it was now reported that ‘the 
natives are on tiptoes of expectation for the Second Coming. This they 
interpret in their several ways, and being largely’ Mahdist, the form of the 
rumour is that Sayed Abd el Rahman is Nebi Isa and is shortly to declare 
himself. This was all too much and it was decided to check the growth 
of the Sayyid’s religious influence. He was instructed in 1923 to withdraw 
his agents from the west, and to disperse the large crowds gathered for the 
Ramadan Bairam festival, which he did only with protestations that it was 
his rival tariqa heads who were instigating the nabi isa rumours about him. 

The check, such as it was, related to his ‘spiritual’ influence, yet politi- 
cally Abd al-Rahman continued to grow. In 1919 he was a member of the 
delegation of Sudanese notables to London and was conspicuous in giving 
his father’s sword (or so he claimed) to George V who returned it with the 
command that Abd al-Rahman should have it ‘to keep in defence of my 
Throne and the Empire forever’; an exchange with which he repeatedly 
regaled the King’s officials in the Sudan subsequently.” His chance to 
serve the King came when there occurred a series of incidents, mainly 
involving urban elements and Sudanese units of the Egyptian army, often 
known as the 1924 revolt. Certainly the events of 1924 made a profound 
mark on the collective psyche of the Sudan Political Service, and was to 
make officials deeply suspicious of any hint of secular nationalism for well 
over a decade; even though they liked to place the blame on the various 
Egyptian influences which were swiftly expelled as a result not only of the 
incidents but the assassination of the Governor General, Sir Lee Stack, in 
Cairo in the same year. Capitalizing on the Sudan Government’s concern 
Sayyid Abd al-Rahman took the initiative in organizing a Loyal Petition 
signed by notables, as well as reminding officials of Mahdism’s historically 
anti-Egyptian character. 

Politically the Sayyid was to rise even higher in 1926 following the 
arrival of Stack’s successor and Sudan’s first ‘colonial’ Governor General, 
the strikingly tall and big game hunting, Sir Geoffrey Archer. Archer’s 
relations with his Council were poor from the first contact when his 
small dishevelled party had arrived on foot from Uganda to be greeted 
by an immaculate array of senior officials on a no less immaculate 
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Nile steamer. On the journey north the party passed the throng drawn up 
on Gezira Aba without stopping, but Archer determined to visit Abd 
al-Rahman at his centre. His already hostile council demurred from 
paying such conspicuous attention, and eventually consented only on 
condition that he first visit the main tariqa leader, Sayyid Sir Ali 
al-Muirghani of the Khatmiyya, and then make the Aba encounter as infor- 
mal as possible. The meeting with Sayyid Abd al-Rahman, however, had 
more the appearance of a state occasion. The six foot six Governor 
General in full regalia, and accompanied by his longserving ADC, Collie 
Knox, sporting a uniform he had designed himself with red, white and blue 
plumes on his white helmet, was greeted by the scarcely less commanding 
figure of the Sayyid, dignified and immaculate in turban and long flow- 
ing robes. In his speech Archer praised the Sayyid for his loyalty, and 
referred to the closer working relationships between him and the Sudan 
Government. The Council, however, revolted demanding that the High 
Commissioner, Lord Lloyd, in Cairo recall Archer, which he did cutting 
short what had been hitherto a brilliant career in the service of the British 
empire. !° 
As for Abd al-Rahman, it had already been said that “There is little or no 
doubt that his remoter aim is to be a constitutional monarch’ along the lines 
it was thought of King Feisal in Iraq, and it was time to destroy this am- 
bition.4! The man himself was too influential to be totally cut down, and 
too useful in the past, so instead he was to be awarded a consoling 
KBE. It was noted at the time that “This honour was far greater than his 
services invited, but this excess of payment was intended to be a consola- 
tion to him for the abandonment of ambitions which the Government’s 
policy of the preceding ten years had done much to encourage.’** It was 
also deliberate that the decoration was less than the KCMG awarded 
earlier to Sayyid Ali al-Mirghani. But it is doubtful if many Sudanese 
regarded the decoration as signalling political retirement or the continued 
precedence retained by Sayyid Sir Ali al-Mirghani over Sayyid Sir Abd 
al-Rahman. (An Egyptian paper commented at the time that, ‘A ‘Sir 
Sudan?’ is after all no more a real Sir than ‘ful Sudani’ [peanuts] is a real 
bean.’!3) 


A belated policy 
Abd al-Rahman was to be tamed but not destroyed, even though ironi- 
cally an opportunity appeared to arise in 1926. As a result of the rapid 
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Over-extension of his activities the Sayyid was on the point of bankruptcy. 
However, both because of his past service, and the reluctance of officials 
to see a major indigenous enterprise go broke the Financial Secretary was 
prepared to make a loan of £E4,500. But such a financial rescue did not 
go far enough for the country’s new Governor General, Sir John Maffey; 
his new policy was ‘to make him [Abd al-Rahman] a rich man of the mer- 
chant type, on the grounds that with the growth of his secular conditions 
his religious pretensions would decrease.’ He felt it inappropriate that a 
person of ‘that status’ should be offered a loan, and instead ordered that the 
money be given in the form of a grant.'* Never one to wish to appear in 
anybody’s debt, especially when Maffey had personally warned him of his 
whole position, the Sayyid ‘professed himself bewildered by a policy which 
gave with one hand and withheld with the other.’!° Though he soon 
showed that he was far from bewildered in practice. 

In the space of the following 8 years it became clear that his financial 
enrichment was the only area of government policy towards the Sayyid 
which succeeded. His main assets were the award of government con- 
tracts and a plentiful supply of cheap labour which he exploited to the full. 
His contracts stretched as far afield as Port Sudan, where he was supplying 
labour, and his agricultural schemes spread first from Gezira Aba to the 
banks of the White Nile and later to Gondal on the Blue Nile and in the 
northern Funj. His labour could be broadly divided into two categories. 
The ansar (the followers), of whom there were around 3,000 on the island 
and adjacent areas in the 1930s, were mainly engaged in self-subsistence 
agriculture but on two days a week, Mondays and Fridays, worked volun- 
tarily for the Sayyid. They also worked at rush periods, such as cotton 
picking, when their wives and children were used as well, for which they 
were renumerated, though at less than the rates paid on the nearby Gezira 
scheme. Even more devoted were the muhagarin (the exiles) numbered at 
about 1,500 workers, most of whom lived in two villages on the southern 
end of the island and tended its 3-4,000 feddans of cotton. Each man was 
responsible for a few feddan, in return for food and clothing, together with 
a small gift of money on special occasions such as a birth. The cost to the 
Sayyid was estimated at 30pt per man per month. If they grew lazy the 
ration was cut, or even worse would be an admonishment by the Sayyid 
himself. Grain for the muhagarin was grown on rain-watered land on 
the east bank. The total population of the community in the vicinity 
numbered 12,000 by the great depression but even that world setback did 
not check the Sayyid’s daira (enterprises). He had been making ‘extra- 
ordinary profits in normal times’ and they were reasonable even through- 
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out the depresion.!f By 1934 estimates of his income ranged from’ 
£E20-30,000 though there were many calls on his purse.!” 

While successful in helping Abd al-Rahman‘to become rich it was glar- 
ingly apparent that the government’s hope that this would deflect him from 
_ developing in other spheres was totally misplaced. Though banned from 
visiting the West the Sayyid still managed to travel and maintained an 
increasingly grand life style. Against official advice he went to Mecca in 
1927 where it was reported that he was ‘spoiled by the lavishness of his 
. reception by the King of Hejaz’, a meeting which appeared to fuel his 
self-importance.’® He travelled also within the country in those areas in 
which he was not restricted, having his own saloon on the railways, and 
even borrowing the province governor’s steamer to visit riverine 
areas. He married four wives in strategic matches, though they bore him 
relatively few children. Centres were built not only on Gezira Aba, but 
also in Khartoum, where his main commercial office was located, and in 
Omdurman, beside the still ruined tomb of his father, where a Mahdist 
college was established; while his own residences in all three places 
were second only to the Governor General’s palace in grandeur. Abd 
al-Rahman’s personal expenditure was heavy, for in addition to-his 
residences and fleet of cars, he supported a wide circle of dependants, as 
well as contributing lavishly to numerous good causes. Like many 
another rich man he also aspired to be a press magnate, embarking first on 
Al-Hadara, in 1920, in conjunction with other notables, and then in 1935 
launching A/-Ni/ on his own, designed to appeal to the intelligentsia. He 
was involved too in a great deal of entertaining; as an early student of 
neo-Mahdism has commented, “The houses of the Mahdists were so tusy 
that their kitchens never closed’.'? 

Originally his support had come largely from the western provinces of 
Kordofan, and especially Darfur. In the mid 1920s the government had 
officially rejected the claim that his loyal influence was the best guarantee of 
peace in these areas of ‘primitive religious fanatics’, preferring instead to 

promote Native Administration, in part as an intended check to Mahdism. 
`” The tribal chiefs—the officially recognized and renumerated nazirs and 
omdas—were ordered to restrict the movement of pilgrims to Gezira Aba, 
but the efforts were largely in vain and officials were admitting in the 1930s 
that there had been no diminution in Mahdist influence and many people 
continued to look on the Sayyid as embodying supernatural powers. 
_ Indeed the faith was promoted by the widespread distribution of copies 
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of the ratib. From a few handwritten copies at the end of World War.I 
the ratib was soon being printed in Cairo and by 1931 there had been six 
editions with the price down to 24 piastres (new pence), and an estimated 
total of 15-20,000 were in cineulation: 

This spreading of the word was matched by the involvement of other 
social groups. The ‘semi-sophisticates’ of the riverine Sudan, who saw 
the Sayyid as a distinguished religious leader, were assiduously cultivated; 
as were the tribal chiefs and members of the intelligentsia, to whom he 
sought to appeal as an emerging nationalist leader. Indeed:the Govern- 
ment implicitly recognized his influence on this latter group when asking 
him to resolve the strike of Gordon College students in 1931. 

By 1934 it was clearly recognized by senior officials that the intention of 
1926 to slowly reduce the importance of Sayyid Sir Abd al-Rahman 
al-Mahdi had failed, and his threat was summed up as follows: ‘By his very 
existence he constitutes a challenge to the accepted schemes of things. His 
ambition is to supplant SAM [Sayyid Ali al-Mirghani] the accepted head of 
Mohammedan orthodoxy. His gradual penetration into the Gezira and 
the West threatens the stability of the recognized tribal factions and pro- 
vides a link with the dangerous Mahdism of West Africa. His material 
wealth and standing attracts the discontented elements of the towns.. ~It is 
in the combination of his capacities for unbalancing the machine of 
Government that he is dangerous i.e. in the political and material organiza- 
tion of his religious following.’*° 

Two years later the annual meeting of northern province governors was 
so concerned that it took the unusual step of resolving (with only two dis- 
senters), ‘We feel that the cult of Mahdism is a political danger, or, at least, 
a serious embarassment; and that it is potentially subversive everywhere in 
the Northern Sudan, and actively subversive in the West.’*! But the 
measures put forward to check him looked and were, no more effective than 
those attempted in the 1920s. However, if the governors could offer little 
that was likely to be effective the new Governor General, Sir Stuart Symes, 
an old Sudan hand, was more sanguine about his own ability to handle the 
Sayyid. Essentially he saw that since Abd al-Rahman was himself con- 
trollable, what he had created could be contained as well. Symes was 
endorsing the view of the White Nile Province Governor, John Reid, that 
‘At bottom SAR is a coward and not difficult to handle’,?* in his assessment 
that ‘His character is amore complex one. It has the defects of a Sudanese | 
of his type, the liking for intrigue, vanity, irrelevance and oppor- 
tunism. On the other hand, he has quick perceptions, panache, and a 
subtle tenacity of purposes but without much courage, moral or physical. 
20. Intelligence Review, 1934, CRO Security 6/8/51. 


21. Resolution of Northern Governors’ Meeting 1936, CRO Darfur 1/13/72. 
22. John Reid, loc. cit. 
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In politics he is a realist. He recognized instinctively leading features of 
the new order in the Sudan.’** 

- As well as endeavouring to contain the Sayyid it was being recognized 
that the subject of discussion was himself accustomed to advancing himself 
by positive manipulation of the opportunities for collaboration rather than 
leading his movement into an open confrontation, which, with his fanatical 
following, could result in the destruction of all that he had built up. His 
imperium in imperio as it was sometimes called was not, he knew, capable of 
challenging the empire: Abd al-Rahman was neither in the position nor in 
the mould of his illustrious father, rather “He has calculated with careful 
deliberation that a well-advertized support of the Government will 
rebound to his great advantage and provide an avenue to the eventual con- 
summation of his personal ambitions.’?* 

There was also a counter-weight available to the British; as a future Civil 
Secretary, Douglas Newbold put it, ‘as we cannot send SAR to Malta, we 
must back up SAM [Sir Ali al-Mirghani]’. There had been fears that the 
small frail-looking Sayyid Ali might even die, leaving his rival as the effec- 
tive ‘senior Sudanese’ (though in fact he was to outlast British rule in 
Sudan and out-live Abd al-Rahman). High though the Political Service’s 
opinion was of itself, it did not think it was capable of physically resurrect- 
ing Ali al-Mirghani but when that circumstance happily did not arise, it 
was possible to encourage the recovery of his fortunes in order ‘to maintain 
the equilibrium’. The Sayyid was described as a man of ‘great charm but 
of little character... with little capacity for affairs’, but amongst the 
Khatmiyya were many merchants and personalities capable of being roused 
by the dangers of Mahdism. In a short while there was comfort when it 
was reported that Ali al-Mirghani’s prestige was rising ‘owing to greater 
activity and the efforts of the Omdurman merchants’; though he increas- 
ingly kept his distance from the British, and as early as 1933 began to 
reactivate the tariga’s links with Egypt.?° But in presiding over the resur- 
rection of Mahdism, and then seeking to promote a counter-weight around 
the Khatmiyya the Sudan Government was encouraging the foundations of 
sectarian rivalry as the basis of political organization in the northern 
Sudan. Though it was to be another decade before the sectarian-based 
political parties finally emerged, it was from the 1930s in particular that 
self-conscious sectarianism started to become an open feature in national 
affairs. 

Though neo-Mahdism was accepted in the 1930s as irrevocably 
established, it was believed that it could still be contained by a combination 


23. Symes to Lanpson, 13 May 1935, CRO Security 6/8/50. 

24. Memorandum by MacMichael on ‘The attitude of the Sudanese towards Egypt 
1905-1932’, PRO London, FO Confr, P., 78,2. 

25. Meeting of Northern Governors 1936, CRO Darfur 1/13/72. 
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of firm handling of Abd al-Rahman, the maintenance of controls on the 
sect’s activities, and the encourgement of the Khatmiyya. Butas to where 
it was all heading, that remained an unresolved problem. One Civil 
Secretary, Angus Gillan, thought in 1934 that if the Sayyid lived to be 
seventy then the next twenty years would be difficult but, ‘if the Sudan 
could avoid becoming politically minded during that time, and SAR were 
kept satisfied, the problem might solve itself, leaving the position easier for 
our successors.’*’ For others less calculating than him it was all some- 
thing of a puzzle, ‘Until the future of Sudan itself can be foreseen, it is 
impossible to decide whether SAR’s ultimate ambitions are reconcilable or 
irreconcilable with the general scheme.’?? But if members of the Sudan 
Government were uncertain about the significance of Abd al-Rahman’s 
rise, many Sudanese were less so. ‘To his growing body of supporters of 
all kinds it naturally appeared that God was on his side just as he had been 
with his father; indeed it appeared so even to some of his equally fast-grow- 
ing band of enemies—one of the influential Abu Sinn family spoke for 
many when he told his District Commissioner, ‘that he could only account 
for this [the rise of neo-Mahdism] by saying that God had determined that 
Government itself should strengthen the hands of people who would 
always be its enemies.’?? 


Epilogue 

The more sensitive members of the Sudan Government must have been 
aware of the irony of presiding over the rise of Mahdism even as they com- 
memmorated Gordon’s death in January 1935, but few would have predic- 
ted that the answers as to where it was leading would become clear as 
quickly as they were to do. Géillan’s hope for a twenty year moratorium 
on the Sudan becoming ‘politically minded’ soon proved to be wildly mis- 
placed. Political awareness had never been absent and even before the 
end of 1935 the chain of events was to be set in motion which enabled this 
to become ever more apparent. The Italian invasion of Abyssinia led 
directly into the Anglo-Egyptian Agreement of 1936 which opened the 
way for the emergence of a vehicle for the intelligentsia, the Graduates 
Congress founded in 1938, amongst whose members Abd al Rahman was 
soon endeavouring to make headway. Even more dramatic was World 
War II itself, for now Abd al-Rahman once more had the opportunity to 
publicly display his loyalty, but matters reached a crisis in 1942 when the 
Graduates Congress presented the Sudan Government with a twelve point 
memorandum on Sudan’s future after the war. The Government, after 
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initial shock and uncertainty, decided to reject the memorandum, end in 
doing so encouraged their strongest critics in the Congress to seize control, 
withdraw from collaboration with the authorities, and turn instead towards 
cooperation with Egypt. Meanwhile the Sudan Government hastily 
revised its policies introducing major new initiatives including the 
Advisory Council for the Northern Sudan. 

While the future of Sudan was still unclear, ‘the general scheme’, was 
beginning to take shape in as much as institutional evolution towards self- 
` government was being set in motion. It soon became clear too that, in the 
short term at least, Abd al-Rahman’s ambitions were more than ‘reconcil- 
able’ with this development. While he and Sayyid Ali al-Mirghani were 
appointed Extraordinary Members of the Council, as soon as some of 
the ordinary members, predominantly tribal chiefs, proposed measures 
to counter the growing criticism from the Graduates Congress Abd 
al-Rahman stepped in to takeover their initiative and launch both the 
party and the newspaper al-Umma. It was the first registered political 
party in the country, and unsurprisingly its patron was Sayyid Sir Abd 
al-Rahman al-Mahdi. By the establishment of the Umma Party he was 
accelerating the pace of political life, for other parties were soon to follow; 
while it was clear from the outset that it would be used in alliance with the 
Sudan Government. In all, it was the logical development of the Sayyid’s 
policy throughout his career. 

In the years that followed, the Umma Party sought to counter the grow- 
ing influence of the Graduates Congress, the Ashiqga Party, the Khatmiyya 
and others, who, because of their close alliance with Egypt and the larter’s 
repeated claim to Sudan, were known collectively as the Unionists. 
Instead al-Umma allied itself closely with the British while seeking to 
undermine the officials’ own preferred collaborators, the tribal chiefs. 
Support for Britain came first during the Anglo-Egyptian negotiations of 
1946 when concerted efforts by the Political Service and al-Umma resulted 
in defeat for the Sidqi-Bevin protocol on the Sudan and the consequent 
loss of a treaty valued by both sides; and later in 1948 with the establish- 
ment of an Executive Council, in which initially all: three Sudanese 
ministers came from the party, and a Legislative Assembly, both of which 
bodies were boycotted by the Unionists. But when some British officials 
encouraged a new chiefs’ party, the Socialist Republican Party, in 1951, 
al-Umma was swift and successful in attacking it. 

As long as the ‘general scheme’ included the threat of Egyptian 
sovereignty over the Sudan (still preferred by many Unionists te the 
suspected monarchical ambitions of Sayyid Abd al-Rahman) al-Umma 
remained solidly behind the Political Service, but out of self-interest and 
not of sympathy. It may be too much to say that the government had 
strengthened ‘the hands of people who would always be its enemies’, but it 
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~had presided over the development of a force that might move crucially 
against the government if in its interest so to do. And this was what 
finally happened in 1952-53 following the overthrow of the monarchy by 
the Free Officers in Egypt. Muhammad Najib (Neguib) then withdrew 
the Egyptian claim to sovereignty and successfully sought the support of all 
Sudanese parties to the ending of British rule in Sudan. It was Abd 
al-Rahman’s personal decision to cooperate with Najib, following visits to 
London and Cairo, which was the greatest blow to the Political Service 
and left no alternative but the effective surrender contained in the Anglo- 
Egyptian Agreement of 1953. Abd al-Rahman and the ansar had not lain 
seige to the Governor General’s Palace, nor had they cut off the head of its 
then occupant Sir Robert Howe, but by abandoning the Political Service 
for Najib, the British in Sudan had been finished off as surely as Gordon, 
and the sense of betrayal and resentment was strongly felt amongst British 
officials. i 

Yet in the complexity of Sudanese politics, the situation was still not as 
clear cut as it had been in January 1885, when an independent Mahdist 
state had been established. The two outstanding issues were the choice of 
which political party would finally govern the country, and, apparently 
depending on that, whether the Sudan would become independent or join a 
union with Egypt? Mauch to their surprise the Mahdists lost the election, 
but in the months which followed pursued a policy of active, and some- 
times, violent demonstrations against union with Egypt. Meanwhile, 
though the Political Service was forced to retreat, Britain was able to stage a 
diplomatic recovery working effectively with the new Unionist Prime 
Minister, Ismail al-Azhari, to encourage him away from union with Egypt 
and towards the unilateral declaration of Sudan’s independence which was 
finally achieved on 1 January 1956. It was a minor triumph of purposeful 
diplomacy which was totally out of character with either the inept handling 
of Gordon and Ahmad al-Mahdi, or the inadvertent advancement accorded 
by the men who followed in Gordon’s footsteps to his conqueror’s 
posthumous son. 

As for Sayyid Sir Abd al-Rahman himself, he was to survive the coming 
of independence by only a little longer than his father had out-lived 
Gordon. He died on the night of 24 March 1959 during a total eclipse of 
the moon; an event which was particularly appropriate since the symbol of 
the Umma Party was the crescent moon and spear.?? With the moon in 
eclipse it was left to the Sayyid’s successors, the Imam al-Hadi al-Mahdi 
and Sadiq al-Mahdi, to take up the spear in 1970 and 1976 respectively, 
though on both occasions it proved a blunt instrument against Sudan’s new 
military rulers. 


30. Iam grateful for this astronomical information, and for much else as well, to Professor 
G. N. Sanderson. 
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HUMAN SACRIFICE IN PRE-COLONIAL 
WEST AFRICA 


ROBIN Law 


Until quite recently, the subject of human sacrifice formed a central 
element in European images of black African societies.’ The earliest 
Europeans to visit West Africa, from the fifteenth century onwards, do 
not appear to have reacted very violently to the killing of human victims 
considered merely as a spectacle, no doubt because what they saw in West 
Africa was hardly more horrific than the public executions and tortures 
commonly practised in their own societies,” but since their perceptions of 
their own identity were strongly bound up with the Christian religion they 
often stressed the practice of human sacrifice (and more generally, of 
animal sacrifice) as being one of the more obvious religious differences 
between. Africans and themselves.> With the secularization of European 
values and the humanitarianization of European mores from the seven- 
teenth century onwards, human sacrifice came to be objected to more on 
moral than on religious grounds: it still served to define the differences 
between European and African societies, but these differences were seen as 
cultural rather than religious, and Africans were now defined as savages 
rather than as pagans. This emphasis on human sacrifice as an index of 
African barbarity seems already evident in the great geographical survey of 
Africa by the Dutch scholar Dapper, published in 1668, which dwells 


Dr Robin Law teaches African History at Stirling University. 


* Earlier versions of this paper have been read at seminars in various institutions, notably the 
Department of History, University of Edinburgh (1978), the Centre of West African Studies, 
University of Birmingham (1980), and the Department of Social Anthropology, University of 
St Andrews (1982). The author’s thanks are due to those who contributed to discussion on 
these occasions, and also to Dr Adam Jones, for drawing attention to relevant material in early 
German sources relating to West Africa, and to John Reid and Susan Hargreaves, for many 
fruitful exchanges of ideas and information on human sacrifice in the kingdom of Dahomey. 


1, Cf. V. G. Kiernan, The Lords of Human Kind: European attitudes to the outside world in the 
Imperial Age (revised edn, Penguin, Harmondsworth, 1972), pp. 214-5. The issue of human 
sacrifice is, however, surprisingly neglected in the classic study of Philip D. Curtin, The Image 
of Africa: Brit:sh ideas & action 1780-1850 (University of Wisconsin Press, Madison, 1964), 
2. Even in the nineteenth century, some of the more sensitive European observers could see 
parallels between West African human sacrifices and European customs. Richard Burton, 
visiting Dahomey in the 1860s, drew attention to public executions (which continued in 
Britain until 1868), observing that ‘A Dahoman visiting England but a few years ago would 
have witnessed customs almost quite as curious as those which raise our bile now’: Sir Richard 
Burton, 4 Misston to Gelele, King of Dahome (ed. C. W. Newbury, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
1966), p. 233. Another visitor to Dahomey in the 1870s asked, equally pertinently, ‘How 
long is it since human crania were to be seen on Temple Bar’: J. A. Skertchly, Dahomey As It 
is (Chapman & Hall, 1874), p. 193. , 

3. For an especially explicit intance, see the account of human and animal sacrifices in Benin 
in 1603, in ‘Andreas Josua Ulsheimer’s Voyage of 1603-4’, in Adam Jones (ed.), German 
Sources for West African History 1599-1669 (Fritz Steiner, Wiesbaden, 1983), p. 24. 
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frequently and sometimes in lurid detail on the practice of human sacrifice 
in several West African societies.* 

This emphasis on human sacrifice was further encouraged during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries by the exploitation of the issue for 
polemical purposes, to justify first the Atlantic slave trade and later the 
European conquest of Africa. The connection between human sacrifice 
and the defence of the morality of the slave trade was already being made in 
the 1730s, when an English apologist argued that if slaves were not 
exported from Africa, they would merely be sacrificed: ‘It is evident that 
abundance of Captives, taken in War, would be inhumanly destroyed, was 
there not an Opportunity of disposing of them to the Europeans. So that 
at least many Lives are saved, and great Numbers of useful Persons kept in 
being’. This claim, which of course provided a very convenient human- 
itarian argument in favour of the slave trade to set against the more obvious 
humanitarian arguments against it, subsequently became a commonplace 
of anti-abolitionist polemic.® It achieved its most sophisticated elabora- 
tion in the history of Dahomey by the Scotsman Archibald Dalzel, 
published in 1793, with its continual stress on Dahomey’s inherent militar-' 
ism and practice of human sacrifice on an extravagant scale.’ According 
to Dalzel, Dahomey was engaged in continuous wars which necessarily 
produced a supply of war captives, who traditionally had simply been put 
to death: the slave trade gave the kings of Dahomey the option of selling 
‘rather than killing their captives, and so saved life. Even after the aboli- 
tion of the overseas slave trade in the early nineteenth century, similar 
arguments were used to defend toleration of the continuation of slave- 
dealing within Africa.? At the end of the nineteenth century, the 
European colonial conquest was likewise often justified on the grounds that 
it put an end to the practice of human sacrifice. Detailed studies of the 
background to the French expedition against Dahomey in 1892 and the 


1 
4. Olfert Dapper, Naukeurige Beschrijvinge der Afrikaensche Gewesten (Amsterdam, 1668). 
< 5. William Snelgrave, A New Account of Some Parts of Guinea & the Slave Trade (1734, 
reprinted by Frank Cass, 1971), p. 160; cf. also p. 158. 
6. See e.g. Malachy Postlethwayt, The National & Private Advantages of the African 
Trade Considered (1746, reprinted in vol. II of Malachy Postiethwayt, Selected Works, Gregg 
International Publishers, Farnborough, 1968), pp. 4-5; Robezt Norris, Memoirs of the Reign of 
1968) ee King of Dahomy, an inland country of Guiney (1789, reprinted by Frank Cass, 
»p. 160. 
7. Archibald Dalzel, A History of Dahomy, an inland kingdom of Africa (1793, reprinted by 
Frank Cass, 1967). For the background and polemical purpose if this work, cf. I. A. 
Akinjogbin, ‘Archibald Dalzel: slave trader & historian of Dahomey’, 7. of African History, 
,? (1966), pp. 67-78; Loren K. Waldman, ‘An unnoticed aspect of Archibald Dalzel’s The 
History of Dahomey [sic], F. of African History, 6 (1965), pp. 185-932. 
8. Dalzel ingeniously cites the even greater incidence of human sacrifice in Mexico, to 
illustrate the extremes to which the matter might be taken in the absence of the allegedly 
moderating effects of an export trade in slaves: History of Dahomy, p. 25. 
9. See e.g. Brodie Cruickshank, Eighteen Years on the Gold Ceast of Africa (1853, reprinted by 
Frank Cass, 1966), vol. II, p. 246. 
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British expeditions against Asante in 1896 and Benin in 1897, for example, 
have demonstrated how grossly exaggerated reports of human sacrifices in 
these societies were employed to justify the use of military force against 
them. 1° 

Modern historical writing on Africa, in contrast, has seldom made any 
serious attempt to confront the issues raised by the phenomenon of human 
sacrifice: Elizabeth Isichei, one of the few to have made the attempt, speaks 
not unfairly of a ‘conspiracy of silence’.!! The reasons for this reticence 
are clear enough. Modern historical writing on Africa, developing from 
the 1950s in parallel with the process of political decolonization, had as 
one of its prime concerns the demonstration that African societies have a 
respectable history, which in practice has often meant showing that the 
character and historical experience of African societies were as similar as 
possible to those of Europe. ‘This concentration upon the similarities 
between African and European societies can be seen not only in crudely 
polemical or popularizing accounts, but also in substantial works of 
sophisticated scholarship, perhaps the most outstanding example being the 
monumental study of nineteenth-century Asante by Ivor Wilks, which 
systematically and explicitly sets out to describe and interpret Asante 
society in terms of categories transferred from the European experience. } 
Clearly an approach stressing similarities between African and European 
societies is not easily able to accommodate the phenomenon of human 
sacrifice, which has not been practised in European societies in recent 
periods.*? Wilks makes an interesting attempt to assimilate the practice of | 
human sacrifice in Asante to a recognisable European custom, by arguing 
that what European visitors to Asante interpreted as sacrifices were really 


10. For the case of Dahomey, see esp. Véronique Campion-Vincent, ‘L’image du Dahomey 
dans la presse française (1890-1895): les sacrifices humaines’, Cahiers d’Etudes Africaines,7, . 
25 (1967), pp. 27-58. For Asante, see esp. Ivor Wilks, Asante in the Nineteenth Century: the 
structure & evolution of a political order (Cambridge University Press, 1975), pp. 638-9, 642, 
645, 718; Thomas J. Lewin, Asante before the British: the Prempean years, 1875—1900 (Regents 
Press of Kansas, Lawrence, 1978), pp. 180-2. For Benin, see esp. Robert Home, City of ' 
Blood Revisited: a new look at the Benin Expedition of 1897 (Rex Collings, 1982), pp. 50, 102-4: 
P. A. Igbafe, ‘The fall of Benin: a reassessment’, 7. of African History, 11 (1970), pp. 385—400. 
11. Elizabeth Isichei, “The quest for social reform in the context of traditional religion: a 
neglected theme of West African History’, African Affairs, 77, 309 (1978), p. 469. An 
even more robust condemnation of the general neglect of unsavoury features of pre-colonial 
African societies is offered by Milan Kalous, Cannibals & Tongo Players of Sierra Leone 
(The Author, Auckland, 1974), who observes (p. ix) that ‘In failing to condemn, fully and 
loudly, some of the “‘traditional’’ customs which for an ordinary European or American would 
simply (even if he can find similarities in the history of his own country) be crimes, this 
historiography of course must side with the traditional ruling groups’. 

12. See esp. Wilks, Asante, p. xiv: ‘I have been concerned less with those aspects of Asante 
society which are unique to it, and more with those aspects which it has in common with other 
complex societies, whether on the African continent or elsewhere’. 

13. The reference by Isichei, ‘Quest for social reform’, p. 470, to ‘the human sacrifices of 
Hiroshima, or Vietnam’, seems unhelpful: it may be of some polemical value, in undermining 
essumptions of European moral superiority, but fudges the crucial historical issue of why this 
particular form of socially sanctioned murder survived longer in Africa than in Europe. 
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no more than public executions.‘ More commonly, historians have con- 
tented themselves with the valid but limited point that the scale of human 
sacrifice in African societies was much less than conventionally supposed, 
or simply ignored the problem altogether. 

Very few historical studies of particular West African societies have 
attempted any detailed study of human sacrifice.*> In general histories 
of West Africa, the issue has commonly been neglected, and those few 
which do treat the question seem to be concerned to explain away the 
phenomenon of human sacrifice rather than truly to explain it. The 
principal attempt to deal with the place of human sacrifice in West African 
history is Basil Davidson’s treatment of the issue, originally published 
in 1961;'° Elizabeth Isichei’s various discussions basically elaborate 
Davidson’s ideas.!” The general Davidson/Isichei line is that human 
sacrifice in traditional West African societies was a relatively benign 
institution, limited in scale, genuinely expressive of religious or filial piety, 
and often involving victims who went voluntarily to their deaths. The 
nastiness of human sacrifice in some West African societies in recent times, 
which they feel unable to deny, they attribute to the corrupting and distort- 
ing impact of contact with Europe, above all to the influence of the Atlantic 
slave trade.‘ The weakness of this approach seems to me that it sees the 
problem of human sacrifice in essentially moral terms. Human sacrifice is 
seen as self-evidently wicked, and therefore not congruent with the essen- 
tially sympathetic picture of pre-colonial West African societies which 
these authors seek to project. The problem of human sacrifice is therefore 
both minimized and externalized, reducing the moral guilt and transferring 
it as far as possible onto non-African societies. However, the problem of 
human sacrifice is not, for us today, a moral question but a historical one: 
we should be seeking, not to condone or condemn, but to explain. This 
article is an attempt to understand the role played in West African societies 


14. Wilks, Asante, esp. pp. 592-5. 

15. Of considerable value, however, are the studies of Dahomey by Susan Hargreaves, ‘An 
Ideological Interpretation of Dahomean Politics 1818-1864’ (M. A. dissertation, Centre of 
West African Studies, University of Birmingham, 1978), and by Catherine Cocquery 
Vidrovitch, ‘La fête des coutumes au Dahomey: historique & essai d’interprétation’, Arnales: 
E.S.C., 19 (1964), pp. 696—716; the studies of Benin by James D. Graham, ‘The slave trade, 
depopulation & human sacrifice in Benin history’, Cahiers d’Etudes Africaines, 5118 (1965), 
pp. 317-34, and by A. F. C. Ryder, Benin & the Europeans 1485-1897 (Longman, 1969), esp. 
pp. 247-50; and of the Igbo by Elizabeth Isichei, The Ibo People & the Europeans: the genesis 
of a relationship-—to 1906 (Faber, 1973), esp. pp. 47, 56-8, 158~9, and id., A History of the Igbo 
People (MacMillan, 1976), esp. pp. 26, 47. 

16. Basil Davidson, Black Mother: Africa & the Atlantic Slave Trade (2nd edn 1968, 
reprinted by Penguin, Harmondsworth, 1980), pp. 224-5, 236-8. 

17. See, in addition to the works cited above, n. 15, Elizabeth Isichei, History of West Africa 
since 1800 (MacMillan, 1977), p. 11; id., ‘Quest for social reform’, p. 469. 

18. Davidson also suggests the unintended influence of misunderstandings of Christian 
missionary propaganda, with its emphasis on the central symbol of the crucifixion: Black 
Mother, pp. 153-4. 
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by the practice of human sacrifice, and the reasons for the continuing 
vitality of the institution down into quite recent times. 


Conceptual problems 

Any study of human sacrifice has to begin with the recognition that the 
concept of ‘human sacrifice’ is far from being unproblematic. The cate- 
gory is in fact one of considerable ambiguity and difficulty. The primary 
meaning of the term ‘sacrifice’ is evidently the killing of people (or of 
animals) as an offering to a deity, as an act of worship or propitiation. The 
term can perhaps uncontroversially be extended to include the practice, 
common in pre-colonial West Africa, by which people were killed not so 
much as offerings to a deity, but in order to carry messages to the deity on 
behalf of the sacrificing community.!? And there also seems no great dif- 
ficulty in including under the rubric of ‘human sacrifice’ the practice, also 
common in West Africa, of killing someone as a substitute for a sick person, 
to preserve him from death, since the rationale of this practice appears to be 
that the sickness is caused by a deity or spirit, who is placated by the offer of 
a substitute, and the practice can therefore be seen as a special form of 
propitiatory sacrifice.° 

Some difficulty arises, however, when victims were killed for the benefit 
not of gods, but of deceased humans. In West Africa, funerals often 
involved the killing of people to serve as attendants of the deceased in the 
afterlife, a practice of course predicated on the common assumption that 
life after death would be essentially similar to life on earth. In addition, 
supplementary killings might take place at regular commemorative 
ceremonies, to swell the retinues of the dead or to carry messages to 
them. Itis clear, in fact, that most of the ‘human sacrifices’ offered in pre- 
colonial West Africa were offered to deceased humans rather than to 
gods.7! It might be questioned whether such killings can properly be 
classified as ‘sacrifice’, since they do not seem strictly to involve worship or _ 
propitiation.2* But since the dead were commonly believed to exercise an 
influence over the world of the living, and offerings to them clearly had 
among their purposes that of securing the beneficence and assistance of the 
dead for the living, it seems reasonable to retain the term ‘human sacrifice’ 
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for such killings. ‘Human sacrifice’ could then be more loosely defined as 
the killing of people in order to secure the favour of supernatural beings. 

A practice which, however, it seems necessary to distinguish from 
human sacrifice is that of ritual cannibalism, that is, the killing and eating of 
people for magical or ritual rather than merely for food purposes. In cen- 
tral America, it appears that the bodies of people sacrificed to the gods were 
normally eaten, and an attempt has been made to interpret the exceptional 
scale of human sacrifice in Mexico as a system for the distribution of human 
meat, in societies lacking abundant supplies of animal protein.? In 
Africa, however, although the carcases of animal sacrifices were commonly 
eaten, it does not appear that it was normal for the bodies of human victims 
‘to be eaten, and cannibalism and human sacrifice have to be regarded as 
distinct phenomena.** Forms of ritual cannibalism existed in pre- 
colonial West Africa, but the practice was much less common than that of 
human sacrifice. One form was the eating of the bodies of enemies killed 
in war (or parts of their bodies, especially the hearts), in the belief that this 
enhanced the eater’s own military prowess: this form of cannibalism was 
especially associated with the Ijo of the Niger Delta area.2? In some other 
cases, ritual cannibalism was practised by so-called ‘leopard societies’, 
secret societies whose members simulated the activities of leopards and met 
in secret in the forest to kill and eat human victims: such societies were 
especially strong, in West Africa, in the area of Upper Guinea, that is 
modern Sierra Leone, Liberia and Ivory Coast.2© These forms of canni- 
balism are clearly conceptually distinct from human sacrifice, inasmuch as 
their rationale was that the participants supposedly benefited directly, by 
an access of magical power, from the meal, rather than that the killing and 
eating of the victim secured the favour of any deity or ancestor. They 
should be classified as a particular case of the widespread African belief in 
‘medicines’, that is material substances containing innate magical power,’ - 
rather than as having anything to do with worship or sacrifice. 

Also clearly distinct from human sacrifice, though also very commen in 
West Africa, is the execution of witches, or more accurately the death of 
witches through trial by ordeal, commonly administered in the form of 
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poison. This practice is easily confounded with human sacrifice, since it 
tended to occur on a large scale in the context of funerals, when there were 
suspicions that the deceased had been killed by witchcraft. But since it 
involves punishment for a supposed offence, rather than killing for a 
religious or ritual purpose, it is evidently conceptually distinct from human 
sacrifice. It 1s also likely to affect a different range of victims, and vari- 
ations in its incidence may have to be explained by other factors than those 
affecting human sacrifice.*® 

A further conceptual difficulty is that the term ‘human sacrifice’ 
naturally connotes the idea of killing, with the implication that the victim 
was passive, even if not actively uncooperative. But often, especially in 
the case of the deaths of wives and attendants of the deceased at funerals, 
we are dealing rather with voluntary suicides. In some cases, indeed, it is 
reported that people actively disputed for the honour of accompanying a 
deceased king into the afterlife.2° This is still best classified as ‘human 
sacrifice’, since such voluntary suicides in effect merely involved the 
internalization of the expectations of society, and were voluntary only in a 
formal sense. Often, indeed, those expected to commit suicide on the 
death of a king were the occupants of specified offices, rather than strictly 
volunteers.°° In any case, given the sanction of public disapproval, it is 
in practice very difficult to distinguish between reluctant and cooperative 
victims. 

A final difficulty is that the people killed as human sacrifices were often 
selected for this role for non-religious reasons. Specifically, many of the 
people sacrificed in West Africa were criminals, who had been sentenced to 
death but preserved to be killed at the major religious festivals. This 
point has been highlighted in the case of Asante by Ivor Wilks, who, as 
noted earlier, writes consistently of ‘public executions’ rather than of 
‘human. sacrifices’, arguing that the latter term represents a misunder- 
standing or déliberate misrepresentation by unsympathetic European. 
observers.*' A similar point could be made with regard to some other 
West African kingdoms in which condemned criminals formed the 
dominant or at least a major element among the human victims offered as 
sacrifices, such as Benin and Dahomey. Wilks was, in fact, anticipated by 
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Richard Burton, visiting Dahomey in the 1860s, who observed that what 
were commonly taken as human sacrifices ‘are. in fact, the yearly execution, 
as if all the murderers in Britain were kept for hanging on a certain day in 
London’.°* This interpretation, however, is not altogether satisfactory. 
First, it is clear that the killing of criminals at the major public ceremonies 
had religious as well as purely religious purposes. In the case of Asante, 
Wilks acknowledges that executed criminals were believed to form a ‘ser- 
vile class’ in the afterlife,?*? and in Benin and Dahomey sacrificial victims, 
even if criminals, were clearly regarded as offerings or messengers to gods 
or deceased kings. Moreover, it is quite clear that not all those sacrificed 
were in fact criminals. In Benin, there are references to the sacrifice of 
slaves and war captives as well as of criminals, and it is reported that if there 
were not sufficient criminals held in the gaols to make up the conventional 
number of sacrifices additional victims were seized for trivial offences in the 
streets of the city.** In Dahomey, there is abundant evidence that war 
captives as well as criminals were sacrificed.7> In Asante also, there is 
evidence for the sacrifice of war captives,°° and the recent study of that 
kingdom by Thomas Lewin has shown that inhabitants of the capital other 
than criminals were often seized for sacrifice, especially slaves and 
foreigners.°’ Lewin, still seeking to avoid the term ‘human sacrifice’, calls 
these instances ‘ritualized killing without trial’, which does not seem an 
obvious improvement on the more familiar designation preferred in the 
present article. 

These various conceptual problems may all seem amenable to satisfac- 
tory resolution. The conceptual ambiguity cf the term ‘human sacrifice’, 
however, does present enormous difficulties in the interpretation of the 
contemporary European accounts which our principal sources for the 
history of human sacrifice in West Africa. European observers undoubt- 
edly, through ignorance or malice, often interpreted as human sacrifices 
killings which were really of a different character—for example, judicial 
executions, witchcraft ordeals, or even political terrorism. European 
sources therefore unquestionably give a greatly exaggerated impression of 
the incidence of human sacrifice in West Africa, and have to be used with 
the greatest caution.*® 
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The incidence of human sacrifice ; 

It is clear that the practice of human sacrifice was oened in West 
Africa in early times. Early Arabic sources relating to West Africa make 
occasional references to it. The earliest seems to be by Ibn Hawagal, in the 
tenth century, who refers vaguely to the sacrifice of female slaves at the 
funerals of wealthy men in West Africa, mentioning specifically the king- 
dom of ancient Ghana.*? In the eleventh century, al-Bakri gives a much 
more detailed account of royal funerals in Ghana, which involved the burial 
(apparently alive) of personal servants of the king in the royal grave.*° In 
the fourteenth century, Ibn Battuta refers to human sacrifice at the funeral 
of the king of Gobir, in Hausaland, involving the burial alive of friends and 
servants of the king and of children contributed by the leading families of 
Gobir: he tells the story of a foreign Muslim, resident in Gobir, whose son 
was seized for sacrifice on the king’s death and released only upon payment 
of large ransom.*! The Egyptian scholar al-Suyuti, in a letter of the 
1490s, refers, again with reference to Gobir, to the practice of substitution- 
ary sacrifice, the killing of slaves by sick people in order to save themselves 
from death: unsurprisingly, al-Suyuti condems this as ‘inspirations of the 
Devil... acts which lead their perpetrators into Unbelief’, recommending 
the manumision rather than the killing of slaves as a more efficacious means 
of securing divine favour in such circumstances.‘ 

The earliest European sources relating to West Africa likewise attest the 
practice of human sacrifice in various societies in the coastal areas. One of 
the earliest European accounts of West Africa, that by Valentim Fernandes 
in the 1500s, refers to the burial of wives and attendants in the graves 
of kings in two societies in the extreme west of West Africa, among 
the Mandingo of the Gambia area and among the Beafada of modern 
Guinea-Bissau.** Slightly later, there is evidence of human sacrifice 
further east along the coast, in the kingdom of Benin. Catholic mission- 
aries endeavouring vainly to win over the king of Benin to Christianity in 
1539 complained of his persistence in ‘human sacrifices, idolatries and 
diabolical incantations night and day’, and feared that they themselves. 
might be sacrificed ‘should his fetish tell him to do so’.** An account by 
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a Portuguese pilot who visited Benin around the same time refers more 
specifically to sacrifices at royal funerals, when ‘those who are judged to 
have been most dear to and favoured by the king’ volunteered to be buried 
alive with him, and died of starvation in his tomb.’ Seventeenth-century 
sources record instances of human sacrifice all along the intervening coast: 
Olfert Dapper in the 1660s, for example, refers to the killing of slaves at the 
funerals of noblemen in the kingdom of ‘Kquoja’ (i.e. the Vai, of modern 
Sierra Leone), to the offering of human sacrifices to gods on the Ivory 
Coast, to the killing of slaves at the funerals of kings and ‘great lords’ on the 
Gold Coast, and to the sacrifice of slaves at royal funerals in the kingdom of 
Allada, between the Gold Coast and Benin.*® 

There is also some archaeological evidence suggesting the early practice 
of human sacrifice in West Africa. Of particular interest, as relating to an 
area for which contemporary Arab or European documentation is lacking, 
- 1s the richly furnished burial, presumably of 2 king or chief, excavated at 
Igbo Ukwu, in the country of the Igbo east of Benin. ‘This burial, which 
is probably to be dated to the ninth century, was accompanied by the 
bodies of five or more individuals, which are interpreted by the excavator as 
slaves sacrificed at the funeral.*’ 

These various references show that human sacrifice, especially funeral 
sacrifice, and more especially sacrifice at royal funerals, occurred through- 
out West Africa in early times. In more recent times, however, the 
practice of human sacrifice was geographically much more limited. The 
practice disappeared over much of the northern West Africa, presumably 
through the influence of Islam. Even in areas under Islamic influence, it 
is true, human sacrifice sometimes persisted into quite recent periods. As 
late as the nineteenth century, for example, we find even in Borno, a 
thoroughly Muslim society, rumours of the sacrifice of a young girl to the 
River Komadugu Yobe at its annual flood.*® But generally, the practice 
of human sacrifice on any significant scale survived into more recent times 
only in the southern, non-Islamic areas of West Africa, and is of course best 
documented in the coastal areas which were in direct contact with 
European traders. Even within this southern area, however, human sacri- 
fice was a much more important institution in some societies than in others. 
Although references can be found in European sources to the practice of 
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human sacrifice all along the coast, European observers seem to have felt 
that it was practised on an especially horrific scale in certain specific West 
African kingdoms, all of which were located in the eastern section of the 
coast conventionally termed Lower Guinea. 

Moreover, it is not merely a question of human sacrifice having need 
on a large scale in these societies, when it had declined or disappeared 
elsewhere. The detailed evidence strongly suggests that the incidence of 
human sacrifice actually increased in certain West African societies in 
recent times, during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. It is 
admittedly difficult to be altogether sure of this. The evidence consists 
basically of the testimony of contemporary European observers. These 
European sources undoubtedly give the impression of an increase in the 
scale of human sacrifice, but this may reflect less any change in the real 
situation than changing European attitudes towards African societies. 
The progressive growth of European feelings of racial superiority led 
European observers to emphasize those aspects of African societies which 
seemed exotic or barbarous, among which human sacrifice was very pro- 
minent, and this emphasis on human sacrifice was further encouraged, as 
noted earlier, by the use of the issue in polemics over the morality of the 
slave trade and of colonial conquest. It is therefore possible that the 
impression of an increase in human sacrifice given in European sources 
may be misleading, and merely an illustration of the general point made by 
Philip Curtin that the European image of Africa ‘was more European than 
African’, that is, it was determined by, and changed in accordance with, 
European preconceptions rather than African data.*? There are, how- 
ever, certain instances where detailed evidence does appear to demonstrate 
an increase in the scale of human sacrifice, the most important of which 
require extended discussion. 


Benin 

Along West African states with a special reputation for human sacrifice, 
first place, at least in point of time, undoubtedly belongs to the kingdom of 
Benin. As noted earlier, the first explicit reference to human sacrifice in 
Benin occurs in a report of missionaries active there in 1539. Alan Ryder 
has argued that the silence of earlier European sources suggests that human 
sacrifice had only been introduced into Benin in the early sixteenth cen- 
tury,°° but this seems unwarranted. The earliest European description of 
Benin, that of Pacheco Pereira in the 1500s, while not referring specifically 


to human sacrifice, does observe that ‘the way of life of these people is full 
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of abuses and fetishes and idolatries, which for brevity’s sake I omit’.5? It 
should also be noted that an account of the human sacrifices which 
accompanied a royal funeral in Benin, written c. 1540, describes these as ‘an 
ancient custom’,°? and there is archaeological evidence which has been 
interpreted as suggesting the practice of human sacrifice in Benin already in 
the thirteenth century.°* The evidence for an increase in the scale of 
human sacrifice after the sixteenth century, however, is more persuasive. 
The report of 1539 suggests regular human sacrifices, but is unspecific 
about their scale and context. More information on this is provided in 
sources of the seventeenth century. The account of Samuel Brun, 
published in 1623, refers specifically to the sacrifice of captives taken in 
Benin military campaigns.°* Brun’s account, which is based on hearsay, 
also makes the wild claim that no less than 2,000 human victims were sacri- 
ficed in Benin annually, but more detailed and circumstantial accounts 
do not suggest such a large scale of sacrifice. The German surgeon 
Ulsheimer in 1603 witnessed human sacrifices offered on a campaign by 
the Benin army and during an annual festival when the king appeared in 
public on horseback at the head of his troops (evidently the zszokuo, or 
festival of Ogun, the god of war). The numbers, however, were small, 
only two human victims being offered on each occasion.” In 1652 
Catholic missionaries in Benin disrupted a religious ceremony in the 
royal palace at which five human victims were killed.5 A more elakorate 
picture of human sacrifice in Benin emerges in the account of Olfert 
Dapper published in the 1660s. Dapper’s account of the royal funerals of 
Benin appears to be based on the account of c. 1540 already cited, but he 
adds that besides the royal favourites buried alive in the King’s tomb many 
others were killed ‘along the streets and in their own homes’. He further 
notes that slaves were killed at the funerals cf private citizens also, citing 
one instance when as many as 80 slaves had been sacrificed at the funeral of 
a wealthy woman, and observing generally that ‘nobody important dies 
there without it costing blood’. He gives a detailed account of two annual 
festivals which involved human sacrifices: that at which the king led his 
troops through the city (here again, presumably the istokuo, or Ogun 
festival), when between 10-13 slaves were killed, and a commemorative 
festival in honour of the king’s predecessor (i.e. the ugie-erhoba), which 
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involved the sacrifice of human and animal victims to a total of 400-500, 
‘but not more than 23 men in a day’, the human victims being normally 
criminals taken from the gaols. In addition, Dapper refers more vaguely 
to the offering of human sacrifices in the installation rituals of a new king, 
and to the occasional killing of human victims for gods, ‘when the priests 
demand them’, the victims in this case also being criminals.°’ 

It is debatable how far Dapper’s account should be taken as suggesting 
an increase in the scale of human sacrifice in Benin since earlier times. 
The greater detail of his account, as compared with earlier sources, 
evidently derives primarily from his concern to give a comprehensive 
description of Benin customs, and reflects the growth of European know- 
ledge of and interest in the subject of human sacrifice rather than any 
increase in the scale of the practice itself. In two instances, however, 
where Dapper’s account of a specific ceremony can be compared with an 
earlier source, there is some suggestion of an increase or elaboration: at 
the royal funeral, Dapper records an additional category of victims (those 
killed in the streets and in their homes), and at the annual Ogun festival 
Dapper’s figure of 10-13 victims represents a substantial increase over the 
two victims recorded earlier by Ulsheimer. How far this increase in scale 
was general is a matter for speculation. 

It has often been suggested that the scale of human sacrifice in Benin 
increased substantially from the late seventeenth century onwards.°® In 
fact, the evidence for a general increase in human sacrifice, at least before 
the nineteenth century, is not decisive. In two instances, the evidence 
does suggest the introduction of human sacrifices into ceremonies in which 
earlier these had not figured, but the numbers of victims involved were 
small. By the late eighteenth century three or four human victims were 
sacrificed each year at the mouth of the Benin River, in order to attract. 
European trade,°? whereas Dapper had earlier referred to sacrifices offered 
to the Sea without specifying that these were human.°® Likewise, the 
annual ‘coral festival’ (ugie-zvie), at which the royal regalia were displaced 
to the populace, which had been described by Dapper and by a Dutch 
visitor in 1702 without explicit reference to human sacrifice,°! by the 1780s 
did involve human sacrifice, although apparently only of a single victim.*° 
Accounts of other Benin festivals in the eighteenth century, however, offer 
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figures for human sacrifices which seem in line with those given earlier by 
Dapper. In particular, an account of the festival in honour of deceased 
kings (the ugte-erhoba) in 1736 records 20 human victims, as against 23 
given as the daily tally by Dapper.°* An account of the new yam festival 
(agwe), a ceremony not mentioned by Dapper or any other earlier source, in 
1786 gives a comparable figure of 18 human victims.°* 
There is more persuasive evidence for a general increase in the scale of 
human sacrifice during the nineteenth century. A British trader who 
visited Benin towards the end of the eighteenth century had observed that 
‘human sacrifices are not so frequent here as in some parts of Africa’,°° a 
judgement which probably reflected the increasing scale of human sacrifice 
in some other West African kingdoms (notably Dahomey, which will be 
considered next) rather than any decline in Benin. During the nineteenth 
century, however, Benin was to recover its paramount association with 
human sacrifice in European eyes, as a whole series of European visitors 
reported the offering of human victims allegedly on a massive scale. This 
obsessive stress upon human sacrifice reached a hysterical climax in the 
context of the British expedition against Benin in 1897, with the publica- 
tion of a celebrated book with the lurid title Benin, the City of Blood.” In 
large part, no doubt, this increasing emphasis on human sacrifice in Benin 
‘reflected changes in European attitudes rather than in local realities, and it 
can be demonstrated that European observers of the nineteenth century 
grossly exaggerated the scale of human sacrifice in Benin.®’ A detailed 
study of this issue by Alan Ryder, however, notes that there is evidence for 
specific elaborations of human sacrifice in Benin at this period, as well as 
generalized impressions of an increase in scale, including sacrifices for 
purposes not recorded earlier (to control the weather and to close roads), 
sacrifices in new forms (‘crucifixion’ on trees), and the sacrifice of female as 
well as male victims at the annual ceremonies. Overall, the evidence is 
convincing for a substantial increase in the scale of human sacrifice in 
Benin from around the 1830s to the 1880s.°* The accession of a new 
king, Ovonramwen, in 1888 appears to have been followed by a temporary 
- decline in the scale of human sacrifice,°? but the practice attained a 
new height of extravagance at the time of the British attack on Benin in 
1897, when numerous victims were killed in a desperate attempt to ward 
off foreign conquest: contrary to the usual British propaganda, the large 
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numbers of human sacrifices were a response to the British expedition, 
rather than wice versa.’° 


Dahomey 

During the eighteenth century, Benin had been overshadowed in 
European eyes as the major practitioner of human sacrifice in West Africa 
by Dahomey, the principal kingdom in the area known as the ‘Slave Coast’, - 
between the Gold Coast and Benin.’! Before the eighteenth century, 
Dahomey had been a state of only minor importance. The most powerful 
state of the Slave Coast during the seventeenth century was the kingdom of 
Allada, while the most important commercial centre was the small state of 
Whydah, on the coast to the south-west of Allada. Dahomey was in origin 
an offshoot of Allada, founded by a prince of the royal house of that king- 
dom in the interior to the north. But in the early eighteenth century 
Dahomey emerged as the most powerful kingdom in the area, and invaded: 
and conquered both Allada and Whydah in the 1720s. 

European accounts of Allada and Whydah before their conquest by 
Dahomey in the 1720s refer to the practice of human sacrifice in these 
kingdoms, but without great emphasis. Dapper, for example, refers to 
the killings of concubines and servants at royal funerals in Allada,’* and 
later accounts of Whydah record the sacrifice of wives and slaves at royal 
funerals there also,’? as well as the practice of substitutionary sacrifice, the 
killing of a man to preserve the king when ill.’* There is no suggestion, 
however, that human sacrifice was practised on any extravagant scale. 
Royal funerals involved the sacrifice of only two women and an unspecified 
number of men in Allada, and of only eight women and a variable but also 
unspecified number of men in Whydah. There is also no record of the 
offering of human sacrifices at any of the regular annual festivals of Allada 
or Whydah. 

By contrast, the scale of human sacrifice in Dahomey was enormous. , 
This was already apparent at the time of the first direct European contact 
with the kingdom in the 1720s. In 1727 an English trader witnessed the 
sacrifice of 400 war captives in a ceremony in Dahomey, and heard reports 
(very probably exaggerated) that as many as 4,000 had been sacrificed after 
the Dahomian conquest of Whydah earlier in that year.7> Royal funerals 
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in Dahomey involved hundreds of deaths: for example, the funeral 
ceremonies for King Kpengla, who died in 1789, involved, over a period of 
two years, the killing of some 1,500 persons, many of them war captives. 6 
The contrast with Allada and Whydah earlier is also illustrated by one 
point of detail, relating to a custom common to Whydah and Dahomey. 
In both kingdoms, in the period between the death of a king and the instal- 
‘lation of his successor disorderly and criminal behaviour was permitted 
without punishment—evidently in order to emphasize the importance of 
royal authority for the maintenance of order. But whereas in Whydah this 
involved merely crimes against property,” in Dahomey the king’s wives 
fought with one another in the royal palace, hundreds being killed and sub- 
sequently buried with the king.’® In addition, the funeral sacrifices were 
supplemented in Dahomey by annual commemorative sacrifices for 
deceased kings, usually known as the ‘Annual Customs’ or ‘Watering of the 
Graves’, at which large numbers of war captives and criminals were killed. 
Estimates of the number of victims killed at the Annual Customs during 
the eighteenth century range between 40-50 and 200-300;’? eyewitness 
accounts of particular occasions suggest totals well below 100,°° but these 
appear to relate only to those sacrifices offered publicly, and need to be 
supplemented by sacrifices offered in secret (usually of women) inside the 
royal palace.°4 Further, ad hoc sacrifices were commonly offered, in 
which people were killed to carry special messages to the king’s deceased 
predecessors.®* The total annual slaughter in Dahomey, even apart from 
the royal funerals, must have run into several hundreds.®° 

While the much greater scale of human sacrifice in Dahomey, as 
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compared with Allada and Whydah, is clear, the history of the development 
of the institution within Dahomey itself is more obscure. It may well be 
that Dahomey was marked from its foundation by a greater elaboration of - 
human sacrifice than its parent state of Allada. Inthe 1720s it was claimed 
in Dahomey that the killing of a selection of the war captives taken in 
victorious campaigns ‘had ever been the Custom of their Nation’.24 The 
enormous scale of sacrifice in the eighteenth century was perhaps merely 
a by-product of the increasing scale and success of Dahomian military 
operations. Some later sources, however, assert that the annual Customs 
had been introduced into Dahomey only by Agaja, the king who was 
responsible for the conquest of Allada and Whydah in the 1720s.®° 

What is more certain is that the scale of the Annual Customs was further 
increased in the early nineteenth century. King Adandozan of Dahomey 
was deposed in 1818, so tradition alleges, for neglecting to ‘water the 
graves’ of his predecessors: in the context, this appears to mean that his 
lack of military success was not yielding a sufficient supply of war captives 
for sacrifice, rather than that he was deliberately running down the 
ceremonies. His successor, Gezo, in contrast extended and elaborated 
the Customs. After a notable victory against the neighbouring kingdom 
of Oyo in 1823, Gezo instituted an additional annual festival involving 
human sacrifices to commemorate this success.2’ It also appears that the 
numbers of victims offered at the regular Annual Customs were increased 
under Gezo, totals of 300 and of 249 victims being recorded during the 
1830s and 1840s.88 Although, for reasons which will be discussed later in 
this article, the scale of human sacrifice was somewhat reduced from the 
1850s onwards, it continued to be practised on a large scale down to the 
French conquest of Dahomey in the 1890s. 


Asante 

During the nineteenth century, the pre-eminence of Dahomey in 
European perceptions with regard to human sacrifice in West Africa was 
challenged not only by a resurgent Benin to the east but also by the king- 
dom of Asante, in the hinterland of the Gold Coast to the west. Like 
Dahomey, Asante was a new state, which had been only of minor import- 
ance before the eighteenth century. During the seventeenth century, the 
Gold Coast and its hinterland had been divided into a large number of 
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small states; Asante emerged as the dominant power in the hinterland at the 
beginning of the eighteenth’ century, and eventually overran the coastal 
area also in the 1800s. Seventeenth century sources refer frequently to the 
practice of human sacrifice, especially of slaves, at the funerals of chiefs and 
important men in the coastal kingdoms,®? and there is one report also of the 
sacrifice of captives taken in war to a god.?° Doubtless human sacrifice 
was practised in the interior at this period also. But nothing suggests that 
human sacrifice in this area had attained any especially grand scale before 
the rise of Asante.”* 

One of the earliest European accounts of Asante, in 1701, already alludes 
to the sacrifice of captives taken in war.?? The earliest contemporary 
sources suggesting an especial extravagance of scale of human sacrifice in 
Asante, however, is a report of 1797 claiming that between 1,400.and 1,500 
people had been sacrificed for the funerals of the royal princes, an excess 
which allegedly provoked a popular rebellion.?? The funeral of the 
mother of an Asante king in 1809 is said to have been marked by the sacri- 
fice of no less than 3,000 human victims, over 2,000 of whom were 
prisoners of war.?* These accounts, based on hearsay, are very probably 
exaggerated, but the earliest detailed first-hand descriptions of Asante, 
produced by British missions to the capital Kumase in 1817 and 1820, con- 
firm the practice of human sacrifice on an extravagant scale. Human 
sacrifices were offered at private as well as at royal funerals, and also to gods 
to ensure the success of Asante military operations and on occasions of 
national disaster. In addition, human victims were killed at regular 
Asante festivals, such as the annual Yam festival (Odwira), which involved 
over 100 deaths a year, and the monthly Adae Festival, at which over 70 
people were killed on one occasion in 1820.°° Richard Burton, seeking to 
defend Dahomey against charges of excess in these matters in the 1860s, 
could reasonably claim that Asante was worse.?° 


Old Calabar 
A fourth West African state which acquired a reputation, at least briefly, 
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for excessive human sacrifice was Old Calabar, on the coast east of Benin. 
Human sacrifice is already referred to in a European account of this place in 
the seventeenth century,?’ but there is nothing to suggest a scale at all out 
of the ordinary until the early nineteenth century. It is, indeed, fairly 
clear that at that time the numbers one as human sacrifices in Old 
Calabar were escalating dramatically.?® 

In Old Calabar, although human sacrifices were occasionally offered to 
deities,?? the principal slaughter’of human victims occurred at the funerals 
of important men. The evidence for an increase in the scale of human 
sacrifice is a series of figures for specific funerals between the 1780s and the 
1840s. These certainly attest an increase in the scale of mortality at the 
funerals of the great men of Calabar, but interpretation is complicated by 
the fact that much of this increase represented the death of suspected 
witches through the poison ordeal, rather than sacrifices, and the sources 
do not always clearly distinguish between the two. At the funeral of Duke’ 
Ephraim, king of Old Calabar, in 1786 it appears from a contemporary local 
diary that 65 people were sacrificed, nine men and women (presumably free 
relatives and wives) being buried with him and 56 slaves being killed in 
subsequent ceremonies; there seems to have been no resort to the poison 
ordeal.!°° At the death of Eyo Nsa, the ruler of the Creek Town section 
of Old Calabar, in 1820 a visiting European estimated that not less than 
100 people were sacrificed in a single day.'° At the funeral of Duke 
Ephraim’s son, also called Duke Ephraim and also king of Calabar, in 1834 
it is claimed that over 200 free men were killed, besides ‘slaves without 
number’!°?: this figure certainly includes victims of the poison ordeal 
as well as sacrifices, but a contemporary local document shows that those 
killed as witches on this occasion numbered under 50.!°° On the death of 
Eyamba, king of Calabar, in 1847 a resident European missionary recorded 
an account of mass slaughter, including both sacrifices and deaths through 
the poison ordeal: no overall figure is given, but it is said that 30 of 
Eyamba’s wives were killed on the first day alone.}°* 

In 1850, largely as a result of European influence, funeral sacrifices were 
abolished in Old Calabar. The administration of the poison ordeal, how- 
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ever, continued, and caused many deaths at the funerals of the leading men 
of Calabar down to the abolition of the poison ordeal itself in 1878.!°° 


The riverine Igbo 

It has been suggested by Elizabeth Isichei that an increase in the scale of 
human sacrifice can also be discerned among the Igbo, in the interior 
between Benin and Old Calabar, and more especially in the Igbo city-states 
situated on the River Niger such as Abo and Asaba.1° The evidence in 
this case, however, is exiguous. There is very little evidence for con- 
ditions in the Igbo country before the nineteenth century, so that variations 
in the scale of sacrifice are difficult to document. Isichei is able to com- 
pare the five or six individuals buried with the chief at Igbo Ukwu in the 
. ninth century with a figure of 40 slaves killed reported at the funeral of the 
king of Abo in c. 1845,!°7 but since these are two different communities and 
there is in any case no certainty that those buried in the grave at Igbo Ukwu 
represented all those sacrificed, this comparison is of limited significance. 
Isichei also cites the case of Asaba, where the number of individuals hold- 
ing the Eze title, whose installations and funerals involved human sacrifices 
(two on each occasion) is said to have increased from an original two to 
some 500 by the end of 1870s, an increase from 200 to 500 occurring within 
a few years during the 1870s.'°° This certainly implies an increasing scale 
of sacrifice, but it is unclear how far this increase can be generalized. In the 
case of Abo, it may be noted that the account reporting the killing of 40 
slaves at the royal funeral in c. 1845 also states that ‘this practice is gradu- 
ally dying out at Abo, if it is not altogether extinct’.‘°? The argument for 
a general increase in the incidence of human sacrifice in the Igbo country 
appears to rest less upon any hard local evidence than upon analogy with 
the better documented cases of the neighbouring states of Benin and Old 
Calabar, and perhaps also upon Isichei’s general disposition to believe that 
any unpleasant features of pre-colonial Igbo society attested in the 
nineteenth century must represent corruption and degeneration from an 
earlier more harmonious condition. 


Towards an explanation of the incidence of human sacrifice 

In attempting to explain variations in the incidence of human sacrifice 
across space and through time in West Africa, one obviously relevant factor 
is the size of the available pool of potential victims. Not all members of 
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society were equally liable to selection for sacrifice, the victims being drawn 
preponderantly from specific (and usually disprivileged) groups. The 
funeral sacrifices which were‘common over much of West Africa involved 
primarily the killing of wives and slaves of the deceased, and the numbers _ 
killed were evidently at least loosely correlated with the numbers of wives 
and slaves that the kings and chiefs concerned possessed. The increasing 
scale of human sacrifice evident in some West African societies can there- 
fore be linked to the increasing concentration of wealth, in the form of 
wives and slaves, in the hands of wealthy and powerful individuals. In 
some instances, it is true, slaves were purchased specifically for sacrifice 
rather than (or as well as) being selected from the household of the 
deceased, !!° but this practice obviously also reflects the same process of the 
concentration of wealth. Funeral sacrifices increased in scale not merely 
as an incidental by-product of this concentration of wealth, but also as a 
means of advertising wealth to the community and thereby ensuring that 
it conferred commensurate prestige. Human sacrifice can be seen as a 
particular form of the conspicuous consumption in which wealthy men in 
pre-colonial West Africa habitually indulged in the quest for social 
standing.'‘! The increasing concentration of wealth which lies behind 
much of the increase in the scale of human sacrifice in the coastal areas of 
West Africa can of course itself be linked, at least in large part, to the 
increasing scale of the trade with the Europeans from the fifteenth century 
upwards. 

War captives formed an additional category of potential victims for 
sacrifice, which was of especially great importance in Dahomey and Asante. 
In societies which customarily, as a form of thanksgiving for divine or 
ancestral assistance in war, sacrificed a portion of their captives, the scale of 
human sacrifice would evidently tend to increase with any growth in the 
scale and regularity of military activity. Here again, human sacrifice was 
not merely a by-product of increasing militarism, but served as part of its 
ideological apparatus, since the public sacrifice of war captives advertised 
military success and the obligation to provide victims for sacrifice supplied 
a justification for the waging of war. In Dahomey, for example, although 
in fact only a small proportion of the captives taken in war were sacrificed 
(most being kept as slaves in Dahomey or sold to the Europeans at the 
coast!!*), official ideology created the impression that the principal 
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purpose of warfare was to supply victims for sacrifice to deceased kings.'!* 


The increasing scale of human sacrifice can therefore also be linked to the 
increasing militarization of society which is evident in some parts of West 
Africa, especially the Gold and Slave Coasts, from the late seventeenth 
„century onwards, a process of which the rise of Dahomey and Asante was 
itself a part. This militarization, in turn, seems to be linked to the 
development of the Atlantic trade, as the expanding market for slaves at the 
coast increased the economic attractiveness of war and the importation of 
European firearms stimulated the revision of West Afrian military tactics 
and the reconstruction of West African military organizations. !!* 

It can further be suggested that the practice of human sacrifice on an 
especially large scale was commonly linked to royal authority, and to the 
development of highly centralized monarchies.1/> In some societies, 
human sacrifice is said to have been a royal perogative: this is stated, for 
example, both of Benin and of Dahomey.!!© In the case of Benin, this 
appears to mean that royal authorization was required for the offering of 
human sacrifices, rather than that only the king could offer such sacrifices. 
In Dahomey, however, it appears that the sacrifice of human victims by 
persons other than the king was formally banned, although this step was 
not taken until the 1840s.117 Human sacrifice served royal authority 
partly through the prestige of conspicuous consumption and partly 
through creating an air of fear around the royal office—a ‘demonstration 
of power’, as Olfert Dapper expressed it in the seventeenth century.'1% 
King Kpengla of Dahomey, in an explanation of human sacrifice offered to 
a European enquirer in the 1780s, avowed both of these objectives: ‘You 
have seen me kill many men at the Customs. ... This gives a grandeur to 
my Customs, far beyond the display of fine things which I buy. This 
makes my enemies fear me, and gives me such a name in the bush’.!!° 
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Beyond this, large-scale. human sacrifices were often linked to the 
elaboration of a royal ancestor cult, which can be seen as providing the 
legitimating ideology for royal power. It is, at any rate, clear that in 
addition to, the human sacrifices offered at the actual funerals of kings, 
many of the sacrifices offered at regular ceremonies were related to the cult 
of deceased kings. This was most clearly the case in Dahomey, where 
human sacrifices were offered virtually exclusively to royal ancestors, and 
were not normally offered to gods.!?° The Annual Customs, as noted 
earlier, were performed in honour of dead kings, the human victims being 
killed so that their blood might ‘water the graves’ of the past rulers and so 
that they themselves could swell the retinues of these kings. It has rightly 
been observed that the central point of the Annual Customs in Dahomey 
was to assert and reinforce royal power.'*! It is noteworthy, moreover, 
that both Agaja, who is said to have introduced-the Annual Customs in the 
early eighteenth century, and Gezo, who extended and elaborated them in 
the early nineteenth century, were usurpers: Agaja had succeeded 
irregularly, in preference to his predecessor’s children, while Gezo had dis- 


placed his predecessor by a coup d’état.1*2, Both, therefore, had an; 


obvious interest in reinforcing their somewhat questionable legitimacy by 
an extravagant display of attention to the cult of their royal ancestors. 

In Benin also, although human sacrifices were offered to gods and to 
non-royal ancestors as well as to dead kings, many of the most important 
instances of human sacrifices were linked to royalty. In addition to the 
major annual festival which involved human sacrifices to past kings, 
culminating in sacrifices for the reigning king’s father (the ugie-erhoba), 
human sacrifices were also offered to deceased kings at the annual Oro 
masquerade (the ugie-oro), while the annual yam festival (agwe) involved 
veneration of the mythical founder of the royal dynasty, Odudua. Other 
annual festivals involved human sacrifices for the king’s ‘head’, i.e. his 
spirit double or genius (the igwe), and for the royal regalia (the 
ugie~ivie).12> Ryder, indeed, suggests that the increase in human sacri- 
fice in Benin during the nineteenth century represented an increasing 
resort to the ritual powers of the monarchy in a period of growing economic 
and political difficulty.!?4 In Asante also, although human sacrifices were 
often offered to deities and to non-royal ancestors, the most extravagant 
slaughter seems to have been related to the royal ancestor cult. In parti- 


cular, many of the sacrifices at the annual Yam Festival and at the monthly “ 
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Adae ceremonies were offered to deceased kings, the victims being often 
killed over. the royal stool, the symbol of royal authority.17° In Asante 
also, there is some suggestion that the kings built up the royal ancestor cult 
as a counter to the power of the priests of the gods, who formed a check 
upon royal authority./*° 
As noted earlier in this article, a common argument, originally arti- 

culated by Davidson and elaborated more recently by Isichei, seeks to 
link the expansion of human sacrifice in West Africa to the effects of 
the Atlantic slave trade. The argument is partly that the slave trade 
encouraged economic differentiation, with the emergence of dominant 
minorities of wealthy men who indulged in conspicuous consumption 
through the offering of human sacrifices, but partly also that the slave trade 
fostered a general ‘disregard for human life’ which was expressed in human 
sacrifice.!?? Empirically, it is perhaps questionable how far a correlation 
between human sacrifice and participation in the slave trade can be dis- 
cerned. Not all societies heavily involved in the slave trade practised 
human sacrifice on a large scale, while one of the principal sacrificing states, 
Benin, was never more than marginally involved in the slave trade.}?* 
But at least as a contributory factor, the slave trade may well have played an 
important role in such cases as Dahomey and Asante. The precise nature 
of the link between human sacrifice and the slave trade, however, is 
debatable. In particular, the notion that the slave trade promoted a ‘dis- 
regard for human life’ seems unhelpful. Although this is clearly true in 
a moral sense, in an economic sense the implications of the slave trade 
were quite the reverse: as apologists for the slave trade argued, the slave 
trade provided an economic incentive to preserve people for sale rather 
than killing them, so that if the existence of a market for slaves had any 
- effect on the numbers of human sacrifices it would surely have to been to 
reduce rather than to increase them. There is some reason to believe that 
the slave trade had some effect on the selection of sacrificial victims, 
encouraging the sacrifice of the old and infirm, and therefore unsaleable, 
while leaving the strong and healthy to be sold,!?? but there is no very 
125. Both the Yam and Adae ceremonies involved rites at the Bantama, the royal burial place: 
see e.g. Bowdich, Mission, p. 279; T. B. Freeman, Journal of Various Visits to the Kingdoms of 
Ashanu, Aku & Dahomi (1844, reprinted by Frank Cass, 1968), p. 136; Reindorf, History of 
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126. M. D. McLeod, The Asante (British Museum, 1981), p. 64. 

127. Davidson, Black Mother, p. 224; Isichei, The Ibo People, pp. 47, 578; id., History of the 
Igbo, p. 47; id., History of West Africa, p. 11. 
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‘obvious way in which European purchases of slaves at the coast could have 
led directly to an increase in the overall numbers sacrificed. The link 
between human sacrifice and the slave trade, insofar as it existed, must be 
seen as a more indirect one, realized through the militarization of West 
African values and institutions which the trans-Atlantic market for slaves 
helped to encouage. 

It is also noteworthy that the most convincing evidence for a general 
increase in the scale of human sacrifice in West Africa relates to the 
nineteenth century, that is when the overseas slave trade was in decline. It 
seems probable, indeed, that the expansion of human sacrifice at this period 
was related to the decline in the export of slaves. Davidson suggested that 
the increase in human sacrifice in the nineteenth century reflected a sort of 
psychological crisis, caused by the ‘economic insecurity’ which followed 
the end of the Atlantic slave trade.'°° This view seems to rely overmuch 
upon the specific case of human sacrifices offered in Benin to attract 
European trade, mentioned above, and probably also exaggerates the pol- 
itical and social dislocation caused by the end of the overseas slave trade.**! 
The increase in human sacrifice at this period was paralleled by a general 
increase in the scale of domestic slavery in the societies of coastal West 
Africa,'>? and is indeed at least to some degree explained by it: if societies 
were holding more slaves, then clearly they had more slaves to sacrifice. 
It is sometimes suggested that human sacrifice increased in order to dispose 
of slaves who were now, with the collapse of overseas markets, unsale- 
able;'>? but while this view might apply to the military states in the interior 
(such as Asante) which were involved in the actual ‘production’ of slaves, it 
can hardly apply to the commercial communities on the coast (such as Old 
Calabar) which purchased their slaves from the interior. More probably, 
the explanation is that the decline of the export of slaves caused something 
of a glut within West Africa, which was reflected in a general fall in the’ 
price of slaves.'°* With such a fall in slave prices, kings and chiefs could 
evidently afford not only to buy more slaves, but also to kill more, without a 
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proportionate increase in expenditure: the unit costs of human sacrifice 


were falling.**° z | 


The politics of human sacrifice: local pressures for restriction 

The end of human sacrifice in West Africa was largely due to external 
pressures and influences—the penetration of Islam southwards from the 
interior and the penetration of European influence from the coast. There 
is not much information on the way in which Islam affected the incidence 
of human sacrifice in West Africa: al-Suyuti’s condemnation of the practice 
cited earlier is one of the very few explicit references to the issue in Islamic 
sources. But it is not to be doubted that the disappearance of human 
sacrifice in the northern areas of West Africa reflects primarily the process 
of Islamization. _ 

The impact of Europe is of course much better documented. This 
was already having some effect in limited areas of West Africa in the 
seventeenth century. On the Gold Coast, where the Europeans held a 
number of fortified posts, human sacrifice was suppressed as far as 
European authority extended, though this was not very far.13® Outside 
this very limited area of direct European authority, Christian missionaries 
were active, and although in general these had little success before the 
nineteenth century they did make some converts earlier, notably in the 
kingdom of ‘Warri, to the south-east of Benin, whose royal family was 
Christian throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries.!37 
Dapper in the mid-seventeenth century noted that the people of Warri 
made few animal or human sacrifices, ‘but regard such things as atrocities’, 
‘and it seems reasonable to attribute this unusual attitude to the influence of 
Christian propaganda.!?? But in general European and Christian 
influence was not significant before the nineteenth century. From the 


1840s in particular British diplomatic (and occasionally military) pressure’ 


was employed in an attempt to impose treaties abolishing human sacrifice 
(as well as the slave trade) on West African states. On the Gold Coast, 
when a number of coastal states came together formally under a British 
semi-protectorate in 1844 the opportunity was taken to proclaim the 
abolition of human sacrifice, and in the interior a similar provision was 
included in the treaty imposed on Asante after the British punitive 
expedition in 1874.13? Further east, the authorities of Old Calabar, under 
the influence of locally resident European missionaries and traders, 
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proclaimed the abolition of human sacrifice in 1850,14? while the riverine 
Igbo state of Abo accepted a treaty abolishing the practice in 1863.14! But 
in a number of cases, this pressure for the abolition of human sacrifice was 
resisted as long as the West African states concerned retained their 
independence. In Benin, Dahomey and Asaba, for example, the end of 
human sacrifice came only with the European conquest at the end of the 
nineteenth century. 

The decline of human sacrifice in West Africa was not, however, merely 
a question of foreign pressures imposing abolition. In some instances 
pressures for the restriction, if not for the complete abolition, of hurnan 
sacrifice emerged within West African societies themselves. ‘The internal 
politics of human sacrifice have been little studied, the only attempt at a 
general treatment of the issue being the article by Elizabeth Isichei, 
published in African Affairs in 1978.14? Isichei’s analysis, however, is 
somewhat limited, since it takes as given that human sacrifice is evil, and - 
sees the movements against the practice in certain West African societies 
basically as evidence of the existence in Africa of moral values congruent 
with those of Europe and Islam. This has the dual advantage of 
demonstrating the respectability (by the European standards) .of African 
societies, and of suggesting that African societies contained within them- | 
selves the potentiality to reform their own abuses, thus undermining one of 
the conventional justifications for the European conquest. Social reform, 
however, is best conceptualized not as the recognition of abuses defined by 
some supra-historical standard, but rather as the reformulation of moral 
standards so as to identify as abuses practices not previously condemned. 
It is necessary, therefore, to explain as well as document and celebrate the 
emergency of disapproval of human sacrifice. This, however, is by no 
means easy to do, since the evidence available comprises principally 
accounts of West African societies by European outsiders, who offer only 
imperfect and often distorted perceptions of the motives and objectives of 
the Africans involved. 

One obvious source of opposition to human sacrifice was the reluctance 
of potential victims to be sacrificed. Already in the seventeenth century, 
Dapper reported that in the Kingdom of “Kquoja’ in Sierra Leone the 
traditional sacrifices of slaves at the funerals of noblemen were ‘not much 
practised of late’, because the slaves concerned either ran away in anticipa- 
tion of their master’s death or defended themselves with arms against | 
attempts to seize them for sacrifice.‘** Later accounts show that the flight 
of slaves, in order to avoid being sacrificed, was a standard reaction to the 
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death of large-scale owners of slaves in others societies also.14* But this 
sort of resistance did not really constitute a challenge to human sacrifice as 
an institution, but merely reflected the unwillingness of individual slaves to 
volunteer for selection as sacrifices. It.was apparently rare for slaves to 
organize themselves collectively to demand the complete abolition of 
human sacrifice, just as it was rare for there to be collective rebellions 
against the status of slavery, although individual runaways were common 
enough. 

One exceptional instance where slaves did take collective action to 
abolish the practice of human sacrifice occurred in Old Calabar in the 
1850s. Although the law of 1850 banning human sacrifices in Old Calabar 
was due largely to the influence of European missionaries and traders, the 
slaves themselves played a critical role in enforcing observance of the law. 
During 1850 the farm slaves of the Duke Town section of Old Calabar 
began to organize themselves, binding themselves by a blood oath to 
defend each other, and on two occasions, in 1851 and 1852, these ‘Blood 
Men’ invaded Calabar town in armed bands to impose their will on the ` 
ruling freemen.'*> On both occasions, the immediate purpose was to 
support factions among the Duke Town freemen-—in 1851 to support the 
king, Archibong, then ill and supposedly the victim of witchcraft, and in 
1852, after Archibong’s death, to enforce the application of the poison 
ordeal upon those suspected of bringing about his death. But on both 
occasions, the prevention of funeral sacrifices seems to have been a subsidi- 
ary motive: in 1851, the settlement negotiated by the British consul after 
the withdrawal of the slaves included a provision confirming the abolition 
of human sacrifices; and in 1852 the slaves withdrew only after an agree- 
ment that ‘no more persons should die, in any way, for the late king’, a 
wording which clearly embraces sacrifice as well as the poison ordeal, and 
which can perhaps be interpreted in terms of an exchange of guarartees, 
the slaves agreeing not to require more freemen to take the ordeal and the 
freemen in turn promising not to sacrifice any slaves.'*® There is some 
suggestion, indeed, that the slaves’ insistence on the application of the 
poison ordeal in 1852 represented not only the taking of sides in a dispute 
among the free leaders of Duke Town, but also a desire for vengeance 
against the freemen who had formerly oppressed them.'*” The success of 
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the Duke Town slaves was subsequently emulated by the farm slaves of the 
Creek Town section of Calabar, who on the death of King Eyo Honesty in 
1858 likewise bound themselves by a blood oath to resist human sacrifice, 
and marched armed on the town to overawe the freemen.‘*° 

This exceptional resort to collective action by the slaves of Old Calabar 
may have been inspired by awareness of European disapproval of human 
sacrifice, which had been articulated by Christian missionaries resident 
in Calabar since 1846. But in addition, it probably owed much to the 


special situation of slaves in this society, who had been accumulated in - 


large numbers in a very short period in the early nineteenth century and 
settled in agricultural communities in the hinterland separate from the 
town.'*? This situation would evidently have facilitated the development 
of a collective identity among the farm slaves, in opposition to the’freemen 
in the towns, and thus also the organization of collective action. 

In other cases, disputes over human sacrifice produced not a division 
between ruling groups and the disprivileged, but a division within the 
ruling group. In Benin, King Ewuakpe, who seems to have died in 
c. 1710, is said by tradition to have provoked a rebellion by his chiefs and 
people by the extravagant scale of human sacrifices offered at his mother’s 
funeral; ironically, he is also said to have secured his chiefs’ submission by 
sacrificing one of his own wives to the gods.!°° 

This rebellion is presumably identical with one recorded in contempor- 
ary European sources as having occurred during the 1690s, which was 
ended by a compromise peace in c. 1700.15} The traditional account is 
most naturally interpreted as recording a protest against the abuse of 
human sacrifice (very likely, against the sacrifice of free citizens, rather than 
merely slaves, criminals and war captives) rather than against the institu- 
tion itself, but it is noteworthy that a Dutch trader who visited Benin 
around this time describes Benin religion in some detail without mention- 


ing human sacrifice, which may be held to suggest that the practice had 


been temporarily suspended.‘°* Ryder suggests that this abolition was 
due to Ewuakpe’s initiative, and had indeed been the provocation for the 


chief’s rebellion,’** but the evidence of the traditions suggests that if’ 


human sacrifice was indeed abolished, this was more probably imposed by 
the chiefs on the king than vice versa. In any case, the abolition, if it 
occurred, was merely temporary. Possibly its reversal can be associated 
with the restoration of royal power in Benin effected by the crushing of a 
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further rebellion of chiefs by Ewuakpe’s successor Akenzua in the 
1710s.1>4 

In Asante also, disputes'over human sacrifice played some role in the 
deposition of two kings during the eighteenth century, but the details are 
far from being clear. King Kusi Obodum, who was deposed in 1764, is 
said by one traditional account to have alienated his chiefs and people by 
forbidding human sacrifices.1°° This, however, is probably a misunder- 
standing: other accounts stress rather Kusi Obodum’s lack of military 
success, !°® and it seems likely therefore that the true complaint against him 
(as against Adandozan in Dahomey in 1818) was that he was failing to 
secure sufficient war captives for sacrifice, rather than that he had banned 
sacrifices. A similar ambiguity surrounds the disputes which led to the 
deposition of King Osei Kwame in 1798. A contemporary report of 1797 
states that the killing of excessive numbers of people for the funerals of two 
Asante princes had led to a rebellion against Osei Kwame, which was ended 
by an agreement that ‘the king may no longer kill or sacrifice anyone’, but 
that convicted criminals should instead be sold as slaves at the coast.’?’ 
Here again, however, it seems improbable that this was really a total 
abolition of human sacrifice (far less of capital punishment), and more 
likely that 1t was an attempt to impose limitations and controls cn the 
practice, perhaps specifically to restrict the sacrifice of free citizens. 
Moreover, an account of these disputes recorded a generation later gives a 
quite different account, which makes the king rather than his subjects the 
initiator of reform. This claims that Osei Kwame was deposed for his 
attachment to Islam, which had led him to prohibit many religious festivals 
involving human sacrifice, although he still continued to offer human 
victims to the royal ancestors./°® This suggests that Osei Kwame was not 
so much seeking to suppress human sacrifice altogether, as to concentrate 
its practice upon the cult of the royal ancestors. On this supposition, the 
to accounts may perhaps be reconciled: Osei Kwame, it may be suggested, 
sought to enhance royal power by prohibiting or reducing human sacrifice 
for the non-ancenstral cults, while the opposition in turn sought to impose 
limits on the ancestral sacrifices. What was at issue was not the legitimacy 
of human sacrifice as such, but rather the rival claims for victims of the 
royal ancestor cult and the cults of the gods, which in turn expressed the 
tension between royal and chiefly power. 

‘The situation which arose in Asante in the aftermath of the British 
punitive expedition against it in 1874 is somewhat clearer. There was 
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then:a move to abolish human sacrifice, as was required by the treaty- of 
1874, and laws to this effect were promulgated in 1876 and 1881. The 
practical effect of these laws seems to have been, in 1876 to restrict sacri- 
fices to convicted murderers, and in 1881 to abolish public ‘executions at 
religious ceremonies.!°? In part, of course, these reforms were merely a 
response to British pressure, born out of a desire for better relations with 
the British. As the king of Asante himself explained in a letter to the 
British authorities in 1876: “The King and people knowing very well that 
human sacrifice is- distressing to the feelings of whitemen, and that their 
friendship will not go well with them while they keep up that custom, they 
determined to abolish it’.1°° But more than this was involved. It 
appears from Ivor Wilks’ work that the issue of human sacrifice served as a 
symbol in a struggle between modernizers and traditionalists in late 
nineteenth century Asante, between those who supported and those who 
opposed the reshaping of Asante institutions and values on the model of 
those of Europe. The discontinuation of the sacrifice of war captives 
implicit in the law of 1876 served specifically to symbolize the renunciation . 
of the militarist (or, in Wilks’ own term, ‘imperialist’) policies which 
had earlier been dominant in Asante, but which had been decisively 
discredited by the defeat of 1874.16! 

An essentially similar dispute arose in Dahomey in the 1840s and 1850s, 
though in this case it was the traditionalists rather than the modernizers 
who were to prevail. As noted earlier, King Gezo who acceded to the 
throne in 1818 at first increased the scale of human sacrifice in Dahomey, 
but from the 1840s he began to reduce it. In 1847 a British observer was 
already reporting, with more enthusiasm than accuracy, ‘the abolition, in a 
great measure, of human sacrifice’.1°? What this meant in practice seems 
to have been the banning of human sacrifices by private individuals, 
already mentioned, and the ending of capital punishment for certain speci- 
fic offences.1°? Gezo seems also to have proclaimed an end to the sacrifice 
of female victims, although European observers believed that such sacri- 
fices were continued in secret.1°* There was apparently also a significant 
reduction in the number of victims killed publicly at the Annual Customs, 
which fell to 32 in 1850.'°° In the 1850s, Gezo went further. In 1853 he 
actually sent a message to the British that he ‘would give up the practice of 
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human sacrifices altogether’.1°® Although the British authorities were 
sceptical about his sincerity, it appears that he did carry out his proclaimed 
intention, insofar as he now killed only criminals, and no longer war cap- 
tives, at the Annual Customs.!®’ Gezo also made arrangements for the 
reduction, though not for the complete abolition, of human sacrifice at his 
own funeral, banning in particular the customary mutual slaughter of the 
royal wives.'°® However, opposition to Gezo’s reforming policies was led 
by a senior chief, the Mehu, supported by the heir apparent to the 
throne.'®°? When Gezo died in 1858, there were rumours that his death 
was a supernatural punishment for his reforms (or alternatively, that he had 
been murdered by his human oponents), and there was a disputed suc- 
cession to the throne, reflecting the division of the Dahomian chiefs 
between a party who are said to have wished to abolish the annual sacrifices 
and another which wished to retain them. In the event it was the reaction- 
ary party which won and installed their candidate, the heir apparent, as 
king.'’° After 1858, the human sacrifices in Dahomey were not only 
maintained, but moderately increased in scale, with the killing of war cap- 
tives as well as of criminals.174_ Although the scale of human sacrifice was 
to fall again later in the nineteenth century, this was due to the poverty and 
lack of military success of the monarchy rather than to any desire for 
reform.!7? It was left to the French to suppress human sacrifice after 
their conquest of Dahomey in 1892. 

Gezo’s move to reduce human sacrifice in Dahomey was partly a 
response to British diplomatic pressure, applied by a series of official and 
unofficial emissaries from the 1840s onwards, and partly also due to the 
influence of some of his white associates, notably the Brazilian slave trader 
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Francisco Felix da Souza.’’7* But especially in the 1850s, more was at 
issue than a cosmetic deference to non-Dahomian opinion. It appears that 
the reduction in human sacrifice was part of a general programme of 
modernization and accommodation to British pressure which Gezo adop- 
ted at this period, the principal feature of which was the renunciation of the 

slave trade (which Gezo had accepted under pressure of a British naval- 
blockade, in 1852) and an active commitment to commercial agriculture as 

an alternative source of export earnings. This programme necessarily 

implied the demilitarization of the Dahomian state, not only because war 

had been the source of the slaves exported but also because the Dahomian 

military ethos involved a disdain for agriculture. As Gezo himself had 

urged, in fending off British pressure for the end of the slave trade in 1850: 

“My people are a military people, male and female. ..I cannot send my 

women to cultivate the soil, it would kill them. My people cannot in a 

short space of time become an agricultural people... All my nation, all are 

soldiers’.*’* In the 1850s, however, Gezo did make the attempt to shift 

Dahomey’s orientation from war to agriculture, suspending the customary 

annual campaigns and incorporating into the Annual Customs ceremonies 

endorsing the new agricultural role of the monarchy.!7> The reduction 

of human sacrifice was a necessary corollary to this policy because of its 

central association with Dahomian militarism, the Annual Customs involv- 

ing traditionally the sacrifice of captives taken in war to report the latest 

military successes to the past kings of Dahomey. 

The abortion of Gezo’s reform project is extremely instructive, in 
illustrating the central importance of human sacrifice for the ideology of 
royal power in Dahomey. There was evidently a fundamental contradic- 
tion in Gezo’s attempt to lend royal authority to a campaign against human 
sacrifice, as part of a wider campaign against Dahomian militarism, when 
royal authority had been traditionally based upon a royal ancestor cult 
marked by large-scale human sacrifice, which was simultaneously a 
celebration of Dahomian martial values. Gezo himself was evidently 
aware of the problem, for in 1848 he told the British, when still evading 
their proposals for reform: ‘He held his power by an observance of the 
time-honoured customs of his forefathers; and he would forfeit it, and 
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173. For da Souza’s influence, see Forbes, Dahomey, vol. I, p. 107. Ironically, when da Souza 
died in 1849 human sacrifices were offered for his funeral: ibid., vol. I, pp. 32-3. 

174. Parliamentary Papers, 1852 (1455), vol. LIV: Papers relative to the Reduction of Lagos, 
item 13, inclosure 3, Journal of Lieutenant Forbes, on his Mission to Dahomey, entry for 4 
July 1850; cf. Forbes, Dahomey, vol. II, pp. 187-8. 

175. For the elaboration of the Annual Customs to include ceremonies celebrating the role of 
the monarch as king of ‘the bush’, i.e. ‘of the farmer folk and country as opposed to the city’, 
see esp. Burton, Mission to Gelele, pp. 268-9. The analysis by Edna G. Bay, ‘On the trail of 
the Bush King: a Dahomean lesson in the use of evidence’, History in Africa, 6, (1979), 
pp. 1~15, underestimates the relevance of this for the expansion of exports of agricultural 
produce, as well as assuming implausibly that the institution pre-dates the earliest evidence 
for it in contemporary sources in the 1850s. 
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entail upon himself a life full of shame, and a death full of misery, if he 
rejected them’.‘7© In the event these forebodings were substantially justi- 
fied, even if we concede that Gezo himself was allowed to die a natural 
death. In the absence of the sort of psychological shock provided in 
Asante by the catastrophic defeat by the British in 1874, the attempt to 
subvert the ideological traditions of the Dahomian monarchy proved self- 
defeating. As Richard Burton, looking back on this episode in the 1860s, 
. was forced to conclude, there was simply no prospect of royal authority in 
Dahomey bringing an end to human sacrifice: “To abolish human sacrifice 
is to abolish Dahomey itself?.177 Human sacrifice had expanded in scale in 
West Africa largely through its association with royal authority and with 
militarism, and for a highly autocratic and militarized kingdom such as 
Dahomey it was not a remediable excess, but a central and indispensable 
part of its ideological superstructure. 


Conclusion 
In conclusion, it should perhaps be stressed that the historical problem 
of human sacrifice in West Africa lies not in its mere existence, since human 
sacrifice in one form or another is attested in early periods of the history of 
virtually every area of the world. The principal problem is not even the 
survival of human sacrifice in West Africa into recent times, since forms of 
human sacrifice enjoyed a comparable longevity elsewhere also: for exam- 
ple, in India, where the burning of widows (formally by their voluntary 
. choice) at their husbands’ funerals continued in Bengal until suppressed by 
the British colonial authorities in 1829, or in Japan, where a famous 
General committed suicide at the funeral of an Emperor as late as 1912.178 
What requires explanation is rather the practice of human sacrifice on an 
especially large (and, the evidence suggests, actually increasing) scale in 
certain particular societies of pre-colonial West Africa. The persistence 
of religious traditions which, unlike Islam or Christianity, legitimated 
human sacrifice was evidently a necessary, but not a sufficient condition for 
the scale of human sacrifice practised in societies such as Benin, Dahomey 
and Asante, and additional factors need to be adduced. While the analysis 
offered in this article will doubtless require modification in the light of 
further research, certain general points do seem to be clear. Human sacri- 
fice in West Africa was predominantly funeral sacrifice, offered to deceased 
humans rather than to gods, and served above all to advertise wealth and 


176. Parliamentary Papers, 1849 (399), vol. XXXIV: Musstons to the King of Ashantee & 
Dohomey [sic], item 2, inclosure, Report by B. Cruickshank, Esq., of his Mission to the King 
of Dahomey, 9 Nov. 1848. 

177. Burton, Mission to Gelele, p. 235. 

178. For these and other comparative instances, see the general study by Nigel Davies, 
Human Sacrifice in History and Today (MacMillan, 1981); which is, however, disappointingly 
superficial in its treatment of Africa. 
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to reinforce royal authority. In addition, in certain instances where sacri- 
ficial victims were drawn especially from war captives (as in Dahomey and 
Asante) human sacrifice appears to have served as part of the ideological 
apparatus of militarism. Conversely, opposition to human sacrifice within 
West African societies, in addition to instances of resistance on the part of 
prospective victims, occasionally arose as a by-product of attempts to check 
royal autocracy or to challenge the dominance of militaristic ideology. To 
the extent that the concentration of wealth and political power and the 
militarization of West African societies was promoted by involvement in 
the Atlantic slave trade, there is some substance to those views which have 
sought to link the elaboration of human sacrifice in West Africa to the 
impact of the slave trade, although it must be conceded that there were 
other forces than the slave trade which encouraged social differentiation, 
political centralization and militarism. ‘The implications for the incidence 
of human sacrifice in West Africa of the decline of the overseas slave trade 
in the nineteenth century, however, were contradictory: by reducing the 
cost of slaves in local markets, it made human sacrifice cheaper and thus 
facilitated a further expansion of scale, but at the same time by under- 
mining the economic basis of militarism it encouraged attempts to redirect 
energies from slave ‘production’ to less martial forms of commerce, which 
might involve (as in Asante and Dahomey) an attack on the institution of 
human sacrifice. Controversies over human sacrifice thus reflected, at the 
ideological level, the crisis of adaptation posed for some West African 
societies by the economic changes of the nineteenth century. 
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BISHIMI AND SOCIAL STUDIES: THE 
PRODUCTION OF KNOWLEDGE INA 
ZAMBIAN VILLAGE - 


KATE CREHAN 


In his discussion of the nature and role of intellectuals Gramsci notes 
that ‘...the mass of the peasantry, although it performs an essential 
function in the world of production, does not elaborate its own “organic” 
intellectuals’!: organic, that is, in the sense of being produced by a particu- 
lar class, and expressing the world view of that class. ‘Taking Gramsci’s 
thought-provoking observation as a starting point, I want to look at some 
of the ways in which knowledge, in its widest sense, is produced by, or 
imported into, a village community of some fifty villages and hamlets in 
north-western Zambia where I lived and carried out research for eighteen 
months between 1979 and 1981. 

Underlying this article is a set of questions which can be summed up 
schematically in one basic question. As far as this one small area is con- 
cerned, is one of the dimensions of the penetration of capital an ideological 
penetration that has transformed, and continues to transform, autonomous 
groups of cultivators who may have lacked specialized intellectuals, but 
who nevertheless produced their own systems of ideas and beliefs, into a 
subordinated rural stratum—a peasantry? A peasantry which is incapable 
of generating its own world view? 

The group of villages in which I lived and carried out research is 
known as Mukunashi, and is situated thirty miles south of the small town 
of Kasempa. Mukunashi’s fifty villages and hamlets are scattered over 
a five-mile radius of a small primary school. The villagers are hoe- 
cultivators with an agricultural system based on the shifting cultivation of 
cereals. At the time of my research there was very little production for the 
market and almost no wage labour in the area. Mukunashi is at the heart 
of the region traditionally associated with the Kaonde, and most of the 
villages are Kaonde. The villagers have a definite sense of ‘being Kaonde’ 
and of this being synonymous with a particular way of life and a particular 
set of beliefs and ideas. It is this cluster of beliefs and practices to which I 
refer when I say the Kaonde do this, or the Kaonde believe that. 


The author is presently completing a PhD thesis in social anthropology at Manchester 
University, and the research on which this article too is based was carried out with the help of 
an SSRC studentship. 


1. A. Gramsci, Selections from Prison Notebooks (London, 1971), p. 6. 
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The way of life of the villagers of Mukunashi has been profoundly 
affected by their incorporation, first, into a colonial state, and then into 
post-colonial Zambia. One of the legacies of Zambia’s colonial past, 
which is related to the particular nature of its colonial exploitation, is a very 
high rate of urbanization. In 1980 43 per cent of the country’s population 
were living in towns; and of this 43 per cent about 78 per cent were living in 
one of the ten major urban areas.? There has been in fact an ever greater 
polarization between the small number of large urban areas in which 
industrial development is concentrated, and the majority of the rural areas 
which.have become ever more impoverished and unable to sustain those 
who live in them, so that villagers are forced to go and try their luck in 
town. At the same time opportunities in town grow ever fewer for those, 
like most villagers, who lack the basic skills, such as literacy, demanded in a 
modern industrial system. 

The kind of mechanisms which produced and reproduced knowledge in 
pre-colonial times, and the ways in which Kaonde individuals—in the 
sense of a particular set of internalized norms and notions about the nature 
of social and other realities—were produced, differed in character from the 
structures of intellectual production and socialization of a modern 
industrial society. Although in one sense the villagers of Mukunashi are 
very much citizens of Zambia and state level structures shape village life in 
all kinds of ways, at the same time certain of the older structures, albeit 
modified or even radically transformed, persist. At the heart of this 
continuity are the relationships on which village agricultural production 
is based: access to land and labour and the distribution of the product are 
organized not through wage labour and the market but through a kinship 
based system of reciprocal rights and obligations. Like any relations of 
production, kinship based ones depend for their functioning on those 
involved having firmly embedded in them a particular set of ideas and 
beliefs about the social and natural world. Essentially knowledge is all 
those ideas, ‘facts’, beliefs and such like that enable us to control/act 
on/transform both our non-human and our social environment; it is always 
linked, if sometimes in highly circuitous ways, to the material realities of a 
particular historical moment. Knowledge can exist in articulated forms 
abstracted from concrete practice, there are also, however, important areas 
of knowledge which remain embedded in the activities in which they are 
utilized and which in consequence are often difficult to put into words, the 
hunter’s reading of the bush, or the skill of the cook for instance. The 
kinship based structures of Mukunashi have their own knowledge which 
has grown out of particular material realities, and which as long as those 
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realities persist, is continually reproduced. But if the villagers of 
Mukunashi are to participate fully in the new Zambia they must be able to 
gain access to the different knowledge that has grown out of industrial 
society; this includes not only technical knowledge but also concepts about 
the basic ways in which individuals are bound together to form ‘society’, 
the nature of the relationship between the individual and ‘society’ and so 
on. One of my concerns in this article is to show the kind of barriers 
that make it difficult for villagers to master this new knowledge. In order 
to make the argument clearer I have counterpoised Kaonde knowledge 
and the knowledge that belongs to modern industrial society; however I 
am not in any way suggesting that these two sets of knowledge are in 
fact two totally distinct and separate domains, still less would I want to 
claim that the beliefs and ideas of the actual individuals of Mukunashi 
are synonymous with Kaonde knowledge. My aim is simply to draw 
attention to certain significant and characteristic discontinuities which 
are part of the basic raw material out of which the consciousness of actual 
villagers is created. 

In an industrial society all the processes of production, including 
the production of knowledge, are subject to an ever-proliferating division 
of labour. Knowledge is split up into a greater and greater number of 
specializations, each of which is the jealously guarded preserve of a 
particular group of intellectuals—intellectuals here being defined not as 
those who have some special mental capacities, such as a facility in dealing 
with abstract concepts, but as those whose social function is to produce 
knowledge. In Mukunashi there is a rigid division of labour between the 
sexes, but almost no other specialization of labour; there is no distinct 
group of intellectuals. This lack of specialization, however, does not 
mean that all villagers are equally skilled at all tasks: it is accepted that 
different individuals have different talents; one man may become renowned 
as a hunter, one woman for her beer brewing, and certain individuals, men 
or women, may become well known as successful diviners or healers. But 
these specializations never become full-time occupations. It is significant 
that the acquisition of exceptional skills, whether as a healer, a hunter 
or whatever, is nearly always associated with some sort of mystical 
force. ‘Thus healers and diviners are usually believed to be possessed by 
spirits, and the most successful hunters are often thought to use witchcraft 
to secure their kills. This suggests that the fact that certain individuals 
possess exceptional skills is not, as it is in a system based on an extensive 
division of labour, something that is taken for granted; it has to be 
explained. 

The process by which children were, and still are to a large extent in 
Mukunashi, socialized into ‘being Kaonde’ and into becoming fully pro- 
ductive members of the community is very different from the socialization 
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process in industrial society. The stress is not, as in modern industrial 
society, on creating autonomous individuals who can be slotted into the 
production process where and when they are needed, but rather on 
incorporating individuals in a permanent way, not merely into a unit of 
production but into a more inclusive social and political unit. Access to 
the means of production is organized through kinship, and it is through the 
manipulation of kinship links that individuals insert themselves, or are 
inserted into, the economic and political structures of village life. Every 
villager is located somewhere on the local kinship map and this location is 
synonymous with a particular set of rights and obligations vis-a-vis other 
villagers. An individual’s access to the means of production and the social 
product is bound up with their status as members of a particular village— 
the Kaonde word for village signifies a group of kin rather than a 
geographical location. ‘The socialization of village children and their 
insertion into the various kinship groups that constitute the units of 
production and consumption does not invelve specialized educational 
institutions. As in other matrilineal systems, there are no male initiation 
ceremonies or rituals, and the female initiation ceremonies, frequently 
not performed nowadays, are more of a rite of passage summing up and 
reiterating moral precepts which have already been inculcated in an 
informal way, than any kind of real educational process. 

As far as acquiring agricultural and other productive skills 1s concerned, 
children are incorporated into the labour process as soon as they are 
physically capable, learning the skills appropriate to their sex through 
participation rather than through any specialized training. As far as their 
‘moral’ education is concerned, in other words their socialization as 
Kaonde individuals who have internalized Kaonde norms and beliefs, this 
too occurs mainly through simple absorption from the community around 
them. Kaonde children, like all children in all societies, through their 
observation of the reality that surrounds them, intuit, in a largely 
unconscious'way, the moral rules of their social environment, just as they 
do the basic grammatical structures of their language. But this alone is 
not enough; morality, whatever the cultural variant, always demands that 
individuals forego certain of their own personal desires in the interests of 
others, and the necessary structures of repression have to be created. 
Powerful and vivid representations of the moral order are one way of 
recreating this order within the consciousness of the individual. One of 
the forms such representations take in Kaonde communities is bishimz 
(sing. kishimi): folktales that tell of the doings of anthropomorphized 
animals, supernatural beings and ordinary humans. In the first section of 
this paper I want to say something about the links between bishimi and the 
structures of village life, and a little about the way in which bishimi are 
produced. 
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Bishimt 

Telling bishim round the fire in the evening-is a favourite village 
occupation. Both explicitly and implicitly bishiuni explore the Kaonde 
version of that protean beast ‘human nature’, the structural conflicts 


between various categories of kin, the relationship between people and — 


nature, and in general fulfil the need common to all communities, to pro- 
vide representations of itself to itself. In order to give a flavour of Kaonde 
bishimi I want to quote one kishimi, although written down, in translation 
and in a very abbreviated form, it is a poor thing compared to the richness 
of its original oral presentation. 


The Man Who Was Greedy 

There was once a time of great hunger (nzala) and all the people were 
starving. People were going out into the bush searching for something, 
anything toeat. One day one man found a huge sweet potato, it was the 
biggest sweet potato he had ever seen. Now this man was very greedy 
and he took his potato secretly to the village and hid it in his house. 
When his relatives asked him if he had found anything to eat in the bush 
he pretended he had found nothing and his relatives went away. When 
they had gone he locked himself in his house and prepared to cook his 
potato. As soon as it was ready he began to cut it open; at once an 
enormous snake slithered out. The man shouted for help, but there 
was no one to hear him; all his relatives were far away, and the snake 
killed him. 


Like other folktales bishim: have many levels of meaning, but it is not my 
aim to provide a detailed analysis here, all I want to do is to draw attention 
to a few of the most straightforward links between this kishimi and the 
ordinary everyday experience of village life. Even the surface level 
meanings of many bishimi can be opaque to the western listener, but the 
moral of this one is clear enough: people ought not to be greedy and selfish 
but ought to share whatever they have with their relatives. A hostility to 
the individual accumulation of wealth is one of the structuring norms of 
village life. Nowadays although relations of production are still primarily 
organized on a basis of kinship, at the level of circulation, money and the 
market economy dominate; but there are still elements of the older mechan- 
isms through which distribution of the product was achieved including 
such powerful moral imperatives as the inescapable obligation of any 
individual who has accumulated a surplus, to redistribute this to their 
relatives. The complicated system of reciprocal rights and obligations on 
the part of different categories of kin by which distribution used to be 
achieved did not depend on pure altruism. It is not that in the past 
Kaonde individuals were finer or more generously minded, but that their 
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economic system was structured around mechanisms which demanded that 
individuals ‘give’ their surplus away, but give it in such a way as to 
create powerful relationships of debt. The point about these debt relation- 
ships was not that the ‘debtors’ enriched their benefactors through a 
straightforward economic return involving some sort of an equivalent of 
‘ interest——in no sense was the relationship a contractual one—rather, the 
debt created a hierarchical power relationship whereby the recipient of the 
‘gift’? was under an obligation, of a characteristically vague and unspecified 
kind, to the giver. The basis of an individual’s power and status—-Kaonde 
society has always been stratified—were the networks of patronage of this 
kind that they were able to build up through the judicious distribution of 
surplus. A man might have many mother’s brothers, but it was the 
mother’s brother who had helped him in the past, or who seemed most 
likely to help him in the future, to whom he was likely to offer his allegiance 
and in whose village he would probably choose to live. 

The elements out of which The Man Who Was Greedy is constructed are 
all part of the everyday life of Mukunashi villagers. Nzala (hunger) is 
familiar to everyone: the hungry season when last year’s stocks of grain are 
finished and this year’s not yet ripe, is a regular part of the village calendar; 
and for many of the poorer households it is the short time of year when 
there is no shortage of food that is exceptional. Having enough to eat is 
something that the people of Mukunashi do not take for granted. This 
was brought home to me one day when I was walking with a teenage boy: as 
we passed one village he told me how he had lived there a few years earlier; 
his eyes began to shine as he reminisced about how wonderful this village 
was. ‘Were the people there especially nice?’ I asked. ‘No,’ he said, ‘there 
was always plenty to eat.’ 

In times of hunger people often go and search for wild fruits and veg- 
etables in the bush, sweet potatoes, however, are not found growing wild, 
but they are commonly grown by villagers. ‘There may be an implication 
in the story that the man who ‘found’ the potato actually stole it from 
someone else’s field. The snake which was hidden in the middle would 
Certainly suggest witchcraft to any villager; a mystical snake with a human 
head is, it is believed, one of the most common instruments used by 
sorcerers to achieve their nefarious ends. A woman once explained her 
hostility and distrust of a certain man to me simply by saying ‘there-are too 
many snakes round his homestead’. Although there is a powerful norm 
that a person ought to share whatever they have with their relatives, it is 
understood that no one can fully live up to this norm and it is accepted that 
as. long as someone is able to conceal the new bottle of cooking oil, the bar 
of soap and the packet of detergent, the choice joint of game meat, or 
whatever else it may be, from prying eyes—no easy matter in a village 
community—then they will simply deny that they have any such goods, 
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and the importuning relatives, even though they know this to be a lie, must, 
according to the canons of village politeness, accept it. Nevertheless the , 
sense that surplus ought to be shared with one’s kin is deeply embedded in : 
most villagers’ consciousness; when I confessed that I did not feel any 
obligation to shower my sister’s children with gifts whenever they might 
visit me, the reaction from the assembled villagers was one of shock and 
horror and they were reinforced in their belief that Europeans are scarcely 
human in the way they treat their kin. For the villagers defaulting on 
kinship obligations created strong feelings of guilt, and guilt has a habit 
of turning outwards and becoming a conviction that the person one has 
wronged is using witchcraft to avenge themselves. 

Bishimi are very much social products; those who tell them, although. 
they may add their own particular embellishments, do not invent new 
stories, or more accurately perhaps always claim to have been told them by 
someone else. Novelty and individuality in themselves are not greatly 
valued; people will listen to a story they have heard many times before with 
just as much interest as to one that is new to them. The question of who 
actually invents bishimi is perhaps less significant than the way they are‘ 
remembered and kept alive in people’s minds; a fact which suggests that 
what they are saying about Kaonde society still strikes a chord in modern- 
day villagers. As with most village skills virtually all villagers know some 
bishimi and could tell them well. The villagers’ story-telling skills—which 
were not limited to bishimi, the most trivial incident in village life could 
rapidly be elaborated into a vivid and dramatic performance—can probably 
be related to the oral nature of Kaonde culture. The most gifted brshimi, 
performers tended to be older people, but were equally likely to be men or 
women. Because the fabric of bishimi is the stuff of ordinary village life, 
and because the telling of them is not reserved for special occasions, access 
to the knowledge expressed in bishimi, and to this form of embodying it, is 
open to all villagers; those who are acknowledged as expert performers are 
simply those men and women who have a certain natural aptitude plus an 
interest in the stories which they have chosen to develop. 

Bishimi, however, belong to the village rather than to the town. One 
man, although interested in and quite knowledgeable about Kaonde 
traditions, explained to me that he knew very few bishimi because he had 
been brought up in town. Although modern elements may be incor- 
porated into the stories—protagonists may ride in cars, or have radios—it is 
the old kinship based relationships, or sometimes those of slavery, and 
the rights and obligations these involve, that bishimi are concerned with, 
not wage-labour relations. Events in the stories always take place in the 
village or in the bush, or on the way from one to the other, never in 
town. Very importantly the techniques used in the stories are those of an 
oral presentation, not something which is written down, a fact which makes 
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them all the more accessible to an audience and performers both of whom 
are normally illiterate. For instance, most of the stories use songs in 
which key themes are encapsulated, and which because they use the 
mnemonics of rhythm and rhyme are more easily imprinted on the 
listeners’ minds. 

Increasingly the old mechanisms, such as bishim1, which produced and 
reproduced knowledge, are being challenged by new institutions, and the 
old beliefs and ideas have to compete with new ideologies. One of the first 
sources of new ideology was the missionaries, who began arriving in 
Kasempa soon after the establishment of colonial rule. The missionaries 
are still a powerful local force in Mukunashi, but in this article I want to 
look at two newer institutions from which the new ideologies of the wider 
society seep out into the world of the village, the school and the clinic. 


The School 

In order to understand the relationship between Mukunashi Primary 
School and its community, it is helpful to say something about the links 
between the modern school as it has developed in the West and industrial 
capitalist society. In modern industrial society the socialization of 
children has two distinct domains: informal socialization within the family, 
which is the responsibility of the parents and over which, unless they show 
themselves to be seriously deficient, they have more or less complete 
control; and formal education, conducted in school under the control of 
the state. The particular elements of socialization which belong to each 
sphere are often a matter for dispute, but broadly there is the assumption 
that the ‘moral’ side of socialization is the respansibility of the family, while 
the school is responsible for equipping its pupils with the necessary skills to 
enable them to become ‘productive’—that is, wage earning—members of 
society. At the lowest level, after completing the years of compulsory 
education, pupils are fitted for the so-called ‘unskilled’ jobs; at the higher 
levels, which gradually become more specialized, pupils are enabled— 
according to the ideology—through their own free will to select the job or 
career to which they are most suited. While it would be wrong to see 
schools and other educational institutions simply as mechanical reflections 
of basic economic relations with no autonomy of their own, such insti- 
tutions are nevertheless always the product of some social formation. The 
development of the school in modern industrial society is linked to the 
development of an economic system in which there is both specialization of 
labour and ‘free’ labour, that is, workers and the means of production are 
brought together through contracts which can be terminated by either 
party. The school replaced the system whereby individuals, normally at 
an early age, are attached, or apprenticed to a particular trade or profession 
in 4 permanent way and acquire the skills they need either within the unit 
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of production they have joined or through some institution organized by, 
and specific to, that particular craft or professional organization. 

The new road that links Mukunashi with Kasempa ends at Mukunashi 
school, and any officials, missionaries, expatriate volunteer workers or 
other representatives of the wider society who came to visit Mukunash1 
always arrived first atthe school. Any meetings, such as when the District 
Governor came to deliver his periodic homilies on increasing productivity 
and cutting down on beer drinking, were held at the school. The school’s 
five teachers and the agricultural extension officer, all of whom lived 
close by the school, were Mukunashi’s only real wage earners. The school 
itself 1s explicitly concerned with producing forward-looking and modern- 
thinking citizens of the new Zambia. All the teachers I met would be in 
total accord with Gramsci? that primary schooling, 


...in addition to imparting the first ‘instrumental’ notions of schooling— 
reading, writing, sums, geography, history—ought in particular to deal 
with... ‘rights and duties’, with the first notions of the State and 
society as primordial elements of a new conception of the world which 
challenges the conceptions that are imparted by the various traditional 
social environments, i.e. those conceptions which can be termed folk- 
loristic [or, in this context, tribalistic: KC] 


For many of the teachers and other government officials I met, an 
important part of their self-definition was as ‘civilized’ as opposed to those 
(such as most villagers) who were, in their eyes, ‘savage’. Since English is 
the main lingua franca for government officials, it was the English terms 
that were used, and a number of the teachers saw their role explicitly as 
bringing ‘civilization’ to ‘savage’ villagers. But what was the content of 
this very general notion of civilization? The best way of looking at the 
civilized/savage dichotomy is probably to see it, not in terms of specific 
content which was highly variable, but rather as a way those defining them- 
selves as ‘civilized’ marked their distance from, and superiority over, those 
from whom the ‘civilized’ teachers and officials had often only recently 
elevated themselves, and to whom perhaps at times they felt uncomfortably 
close. The ‘civilized’ saw themselves as rational and progressive as 
opposed to superstitious and backward, but in reality the most important 
dimension of being ‘civilized’ seemed to be a matter of lifestyle: the. 
‘civilized’ having a markedly more prosperous and westernized life-style, 
dependent on a wide range of imported goods. This continual slide 
between the domain of ideas and beliefs and their material markers, which 
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were often taken to be synonymous, coloured the whole life of the school 
and its teachers in Mukunashi. 

As I have argued, the modern school in Zambia grows out of and belongs 
to social formations based on capitalist relations of production. The 
Zambian state-run school system, although considerably expanded since 
independence, has been built on the foundations of the old colonial system 
and many of its schools are old mission schools. One of the innovations of 
the post-independence government was to make English the. teaching 
medium right from the first year of primary school. The children who 
go to school in Mukunashi are a minority; in 1980, according to the 
headmaster, no more than 30 per cent of local school-age children were at 
school. Of those only a minority will complete the full seven years of 
primary school, and of this minority no more than a tiny handful are likely 
to go to secondary school. Each year only something like two or three 
pupils, and sometimes none, pass the exam for secondary school. 

Education is free in that there are no school fees, but sending a child to 
school involves costs none the less. Even at primary school level, for 
instance, for each child there is the annual contribution to the school fund 
of one kwacha (about 60p in 1979), and other contributions are expected 
from time to time. For many of the poorer villagers even one kwacha is a 
significant sum; and then there is the school uniform. All school pupils 
are supposed to wear a uniform—a very big expense for villagers—and, 
although the rule is not strictly enforced, even to provide a child with a 
reasonably presentable set of clothes is a problem for many; lack of suitable 
clothes is often given as a reason for not sending children to school. One 
of the most important costs in sending a child to school, however, is the 
sacrifice of that child’s labour in the fields. Village children tend to start 
school quite late, often not until they are eight or nine, or even older, and so 
it is just when they could begin to make a real contribution in cultivation 
that they are at schoo] rather than in the fields; yet they still need to be fed. 

The relationship between the school and the community is the opposite 
of organic. In no sense is the school controlled by, nor does it belong to, 
the local community; its ties are with the wider state structures which train, 
appoint and pay its teachers and devise its curriculum. At the same time, 
to the villagers the school represents a means by which, through their 
children, they may be able to gain access to the favoured world of the 
wage-earning, town-based elite. In fact these hopes are not very realistic 
nowadays, as unemployment continues to grow even among those who 
have completed secondary school, but the hopes remain. Not only is the 
school not controlled by the local community, there is a basic disjuncture 
between the village community and the school. The problem is, to quote 
Gramsci again:* 

4. Ibid, p. 35. 
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But the child’s consciousness is not something ‘individual’ (still less 
individuated), it reflects the sector of civil society in which the child 
participates, and the social relations which are formed within his family, 
‘his neighbourhood, his village, etc. The individual consciousness of 
the overwhelming majority of children reflects social and cultural 
relations which are different from and antagonistic to those which are 
represented in the school curricula. 


For the pupils of Mukunashi school their school curriculum was alien not 
only in its content but in its very form. The world of the village is an 
oral rather than a literate world. Except for the teachers, there was no one 
in Mukunashi who had any real operational literacy in English, and only 
a handful, nearly all men, who were—to varying degrees—literate in 
Kaonde. ‘The sum total of the reading matter in Mukunashi consisted of a 
number of Kaonde bibles, some leaflets in Kaonde on how to grow maize or 
other similar topics, some missionary tracts, some school books, and the 
labels on things like sacks of fertilizer. The main use most villagers had 
for reading and writing was sending and receiving letters from relatives in 
town. Those Grade 7 (the top grade) pupils who were literate in Kaonde 
were often employed by their illiterate relatives to write letters and to read 
those received. The limited role of the written word in Mukunashi is 
suggested by the fact that paper itself was in such short supply that some of 
the school’s pupils made a little money by selling their old school books for 
use as paper to roll cigarettes. 

Literacy was not a normal and natural part of village life; learning to read 
and write had none of the necessary reinforcing back-up at home and 
involved mastering esoteric mysteries rather than simply acquiring skills 
normal to any adult. Similarly, the basic learning methods of school 
which rely on knowledge being acquired through reading and being 
demonstrated and tested through writing were something quite alien. 

The question of what language should be used as the teaching medium in 
Zambian schools is, given the number of Zambian languages and the 
sensitivity of the language issue, something of a political minefield, and 
one can understand why English has been chosen even if disagreeing with 
the choice. As far as the children of Mukunashi are concerned, however, 
it hedges the school about with yet another impenetrable and hostile 
barrier. If reading matter was scarce in Mukunashi, English hardly 
existed outside the school. Not only did children not hear English except 
at school, their families were often hostile to their children using a language 
they did not understand, so that children were told that English does not 
belong in the village and ought to be kept for school. 

In reality, very few of the school’s pupils are capable of peraan in 
English at even the most rudimentary level, even after six or seven years of 
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supposedly being taught n English. Given the lack of ability to operate in 
English, I was anxious as to how teaching was in fact carried out at the 
school: When I asked any of the teachers, they were always adamant that 
they never used anything but English, but whenever I happened to be 
walking past the school what I would hear was almost always Kaonde inter- 
spersed with a few sentences in English, of the order of ‘a community is a 
group of people who live and work together’, ‘Zambia is a land-locked 
country’, which the pupils would then repeat in unison. For the pupils 
of Mukunashi, what school was about was the amassing of a huge mountain 
of facts bearing little discernible relation to the pupils’ everyday life, the 
sole object being the regurgitation of as much of the mountain as possible 
in the EXAM, which for the fortunate few might be the passport to 
secondary school. The difficulties faced by village children in attempting 
this Herculean task of assimilation are enormously compounded by the 
language problem. 

During my time in Mukunashi a new teacher arrived at the school. 
Straight out of teacher training college, he had been brought up in the 
Copperbelt town of Kitwe and Mukunashi was his first exposure to the 
realities of rural Zambia. His first impulse was to head straight back to 
Kitwe; the lack of transport, however, restrained him, but his sense of 
having been dropped down among the backward and benighted 
remained. If he was disdainful of the villagers, they, for their part, found 
him grossly ignorant. When he first arrived the Grade 7 pupils were very 
dismissive and told me how ‘he knows nothing about cultivation, he is so 
ignorant’. 

In terms of the social production of knowledge, the school is the most 
prominent and obvious representative of the powerful capitalist-based 
structures which have transformed and are continuing to transform village 
life. The power of the school in village life stems not so much from its 
own achievements in generating and propagating new knowledge and 
ideologies as from the fact that the school embodies one dimension of the 
new power hierarchy in which villagers find themselves enmeshed. ‘The 
school represents an expression of new technical knowledge, and a new way 
of looking at the world which derives much of its power and persuasiveness 
from the fact that it is embodied in the institutions and practice of those 
who are at the apex of the new power hierarchy. However esoteric and 
alien the world of the school may appear to villagers, it clearly belongs to 
the world of the powerful and successful. At the most concrete level, the 
teachers, with their monthly salaries, are far more prosperous than any 
villager. All the government officials who visit Mukunashi, all the 
villagers’ relatives who have ‘made it’ in the new Zambia, are all products 
of the school system. With so much evidence of its ability to transform 
the lives of particular individuals, and given the lack of other possible 
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paths to success in Mukunashi, it is not surprising that it manages to 
maintain such prestige, despite its lack of relevance to the vast majority of 
villagers. Butin no sense has it grown from the community; that is simply 
where it is sited. 

The second institution through which new knowledge and new ideolo- 
gies come into the village that I want to look at is the hospital or clinic. 


The Mukunashi Clinic 
At the time of my fieldwork, Mukunashi did not in fact havea clinic. For 
a number of years there had been a government promise that a clinic was to 
be built, and when I visited health officials in Lusaka there was a map on 
the wall with little flags stuck into it marking the sites of all the clinics in 
Zambia; at least on the map Mukunashi had its clinic. In reality, however, 
the mission hospital at Mukinge and the clinic at Kasempa, both thirty 
miles from Mukunashi, were the nearest source of western medicine. One 
of the villagers’ bitterest grievances against the government was its failure 
to build the Mukunashi clinic. 

During my fieldwork the government decided to develop a nationwide 
system of Primary Health Care, involving the appointment of community 
health workers at village level, and in 1980 a document called Health By 
The People: proposals for achieving health for all in Zambia was published. 
This document stressed that: ‘The people must become actively involved 
in all aspects of primary health care from planning to'development through 
implementation to the day to day management of primary health care 
activities in their communities’.> The aim of a community-based, 
democratic system of health care is without doubt highly laudable, but 
what does the rhetoric actually mean at the level of the village? 

There were several preliminary meetings in Mukunashi when assorted 
government officials and the local Dutch volunteer nurse came and 
explained the scheme to local people. They explained that the community 
itself should choose a local person to be the community health worker 
(CHW). Initially this person would be sent to Lusaka for training and 
would then run a dispensary, drugs and other equipment being provided 
for them, The community itself would be expected to build the dispens- 
ary and to support the CHW, who would not be a full-time worker or be 
paid by the government. There were some rumblings of discontent 
among the villagers, who saw themselves as being palmed off with this 
scheme rather than being given their promised clinic, but they were 
assured that this was not the case and that eventually a clinic would be 
built; and that this scheme was quite separate. After the meeting there 
was a lot of discussion among the villagers as to who should become the 


5. Health by the People (Lusaka: Ministry of Health, 1980), p. 3. 
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CHW, but finally aman, E, was chosen. The CHW could be either a man 
or a woman, but, given the general male dominance and the particularly 
strong male control over any kind of linkage between the village and 
the wider society, it was not surprising that a man was chosen. I was 
surprised, however, that it was E, who had never struck me as being 
particularly overflowing with the milk of human kindness, and I wondered 
why he was so eager to take this unpaid job. I was soon enlightened. E 
calculated that, if he became the CHW, when the clinic was finally built he 
would be in a good position to get a paid job there. I left the field before 
the CHW scheme had got under way properly, but even the beginnings I 
saw made it clear that there were fundamental problems with the scheme 
which stemmed from the fact that, while supposedly under the control of 
the villagers, the medical system being introduced and the ideas on which it 
was based were not only not an organic product of the community but 
were, in certain respects, quite alien to its ideas regarding the treatment of 
illness and the promotion of health. 

Two of the basic principles of the primary health care scheme are: <i) that 
the treatment of those who are sick should not be a means by which 
individuals enrich themselves, but should be the responsibility of the whole 
community; (ii) that the cause of sickness is the invasion of the body by 
disease organisms, an invasion which is facilitated, if not actually caused, 
by unhealthy living conditions but which has nothing to do with any mysti- 
cal or supernatural causes. Both these principles are quite alien to village 
ways of thinking. While everyone has a basic knowledge of local herbs 
and simple treatments for everyday ailments, certain individuals, both 
male and female, have a reputation as more specialized healers. No one 
is a full-time healer, but the specialist healers see their skills as an 
important means of earning what are, in local terms, quite considerable 
sums of money, and they have no enthusiasm for making their skills 
freely available—a point of view which is generally accepted as perfectly 
reasonable in Mukunashi. 

Similarly foreign to village thinking is the germ theory of disease. The 
villagers of Mukunashi live in an all-encompassing moral universe in which 
individuals exist hemmed in by a mass of moral norms and obligations; to 
neglect or disobey these is to invite mystical retribution, and then of 
course there are always those who are able to harness mystical forces for 
their own evil purposes and bring harm to even the most upright and 
virtuous. Disease is frequently, although not always, seen as the product 
of these mystical forces. The power of western medicine is acknowledged 
by villagers, but when the underlying cause is seen as mystical, then 
western medicine tends to be seen'‘as simply treating the symptoms, not the 
underlying cause. 

The egalitarianism of the community health care scheme is also alien to 
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village thinking. ‘The whole kinship idiom, which is still the main idiom 
of village life, is based on a hierarchy of genealogical seniority. In 
addition, women are clearly subordinate to men. It is symptomatic that 
the job of CHW went to an illiterate man who had shown no previous 
interest in any kind of medicine, Kaonde or western, rather than to another 
candidate who was a young woman who had had a couple of years of 
secondary schooling, was reasonably literate, and was generally considered 
to be competent and responsible. A number of village women told me 
how much more suitable than E this woman would have been, particularly 
since E was known to be a heavy drinker. 

The basic problem is that the people of Mukunashi simply do not have 
access to the kind of knowledge that would allow them to plan and develop 
a system of community health care based on the principles of western 
medicine, and without this knowledge there is no real sense in which they 
can have power over such a system. Even to participate in such a system is 
difficult. E is illiterate; given that he cannot take notes, it is difficult to ‘see 
him managing to retain very much of his seven or eight weeks’ training ina 
medical system of which even the most basic principles are alien to him. 
I am not arguing here against primary health care schemes in general, 
but just trying to point out that a liberal use of Maoist rhetoric does not 
substitute for a thorough investigation of the particular realities of the 
village structures in which such schemes have to be implanted. | 

So far in this article I have talked in terms of an opposition between the 
old ideas and beliefs which are closely linked with kinship based relations 
of production, and the new knowledge and ideologies that come from the 
wider society; but this opposition is essentially a theoretical construct 
designed to highlight certain discontinuities, in the day-to-day lives of! 
villagers elements of the old and new ideologies often co-exist in an electic 
hotchpotch. The villagers of Mukunashi should not be seen as necessarily 
choosing either a ‘traditional’ or a ‘modern’, ‘progressive’ way of life and in 
the last section of this article I want to look at one man who illustrates the 
inadequacy of this kind of simple dichotomy. 


M: A Man With Wisdom 

At first sight the overwhelming impression Mukunashi gave was one of 
omnipresent, crushing rural poverty, but in fact, although everyone was 
poor, some were less poor than others; a stratification that seems to be 
increasing as those few who can, take advantage of what little opportunity 
exists for any kind of accumulation. Female-headed households tended to 
be the poorest while the handful of households which, by local standards, 
were almost rich, were nearly all those headed by middle-aged men with 
some history of wage employment in town, or possibly in the National Park 
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as game guards; one or two even received a small pension. The relative 
prosperity of these men was shown by their larger and better built houses, 
their ownership of bicycles, guns, sewing machines, and other of the 
manufactured goods that were so scarce in Mukunashi. Their clothes too 
were markedly better than those of other villagers; they always wore 
shoes, and always trousers, never shorts. On special occasions, even at the 
height of the hot season, they were liable to sport a thick three-piece suit, 
carefully preserved, if a little patched. M was one of this handful of more 
prosperous villagers. He lived in the same village, S, as I did. He was 
one of only three men in S to own two bicycles—one of which he told me he 
brought back with him to the village in 1947—-and he was the only man in S 
who owned, in addition to his bicycles, a radio, a sewing-machine and a 
modern gun. There were no women in S who possessed any of these. 

M was born in 1914, some thirteen years after the Kasempa region first 
began to come under the control of the British South Africa Company, 
and three years before the first missionaries established themselves in 
the area. Like many other villagers M went to work in the mines of the 
Copperbelt in the 1930s. Even before going to town M had tried various 
churches and he continued sampling different faiths until he joined the 
Watchtower Church in 1939 of which he hes remained a member ever 
since. In 1947 he returned permanently to Mukunashi and established a 
Watchtower Church locally. Taking elements from both the Kaonde 
village life, and the new ways of the town and the Europeans, M has 
fashioned for himself a way of life that cannot be neatly pigeon-holed either 
as ‘traditional’ or as ‘progressive’, rather it is a particular and individual 
synthesis which has come about as a result of a life lived confronting a 
rapidly changing world in which the economic and political realities that 
were the basis of the old certainties of village lite have been undermined. 

M very much defined himself as a Kaonde and would talk at length to me 
about the ways of ‘we Kaonde’. He had a rich store of bishimi and was 
generally acknowledged as a gifted storyteller. At the same time he was 
a pillar of the local Watchtower community and was fond of expounding 
Watchtower theology, the truth of which he saw manifested in his daily 
life. For M.Watchtower prophecies of a general decline preceding an 
imminent day of judgement explained many of the problems and diffi- 
culties of rural life in modern Zambia. He explained to me hew the 
woeful lack of respect shown by the young towards their elders— 
demonstrated yet again by one young lad’s demolition of his, M’s, chicken 
run—was a clear indication of the coming day of judgement. As far as 
practical knowledge was concerned, M was skilled in all the tasks con- 
sidered to be the business of Kaonde men, such as metal working, hunting 
` and building, but he was quite happy to incorporate non-Kaonde tools and 
techniques when he considered these appropriate. . In the past the Kaonde 
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smelted iron, but when with the coming of the Europeans scrap metal 
became fairly easily available, smelting quickly died out, although the 
working of scrap metal has continued and is a skill all Kaonde men are 
expected to possess. There are degrees of skill, however, and M was 
recognized as being especially skilful in fashioning such things as 
harvesting knives, axe-blades, and at repairing bicycles, metal containers 
and many of the other industrially produced goods that have become such 
an important part of village life. 

Hunting has always been one of the most prestigious activities for 
Kaonde men, but although most men know something about it, not all men 
are hunters. The skills of hunting are learnt through accompanying 
established hunters on their hunting trips and any young man who wants to 
become a hunter is free to do this, but the term hunter (kibinda) is reserved 
for those who are successful at killing big game. There was a burst of 
laughter when I called one man a hunter, whom I would see regularly 
heading off into the bush with a beautifully crafted bow and arrow he had 
made himself, but whose hunting seemed rarely to produce any tangible 
result. Although M no longer made many hunting trips because of his 
age, whenever I asked people who were the hunters in S, M’s name was one 
of the same three names I was always given. Like all the other successful 
hunters in Mukunashi M had a modern shotgun. These were relatively 
rare, although many of the villagers had aged muzzle-loaders in varying 
states of preservation. The older techniques using bows and arrows, or 
spears, seem hardly used today except by eccentrics like the man I have 
already mentioned. 

M’s house was one of the best built not only in S, but in Mukunashi as a 
whole. Most of the houses in Mukunashi are constructed on the basis of a 
wooden framework which is then plastered with mud, but M’s house was 
built of sun-dried brick; and, which was quite unique in the area, he had 
also built the cooking shelter (the women’s shelter), and the men’s shelter 
(called in Kaonde the shelter for sitting in), of sun-dried brick. The 
villagers use their houses mainly just for sleeping in and for storage, and it 
is in the shelters, normally not very substantial buildings, that visitors are 
entertained, food is cooked and much of village life takes place. M saw his 
house as being superior to most village houses precisely because it was 
more European in its design and building techniques and he was quite 
explicit about this. M had taught himself the non-Kaonde skills of brick- 
making and bricklaying, and had in fact built two of the teachers’ houses at 
the school. These had been built in a European-style, walls plastered with 
cement, glass windows, corrugated iron roofs and soon. Ms own house 
had been constructed entirely from local materials, although incorporating 
the non-Kaonde building techniques I have mentioned as well as various 
design features taken from European style houses, such as window 
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openings, although fitted with wooden shutters rather than glass, and 
carefully fitted lockable doors. i 

M was not what is termed in the language of the agricultural extension 
worker, a ‘progressive’ farmer; unlike most of the more prosperous vil- 
lagers he did not have what was known locally as a farm—the English term 
was used—that is, a small plot of land on which maize is grown specifically 
for sale to the state marketing organization. As I have argued elsewhere,° 
the bulk of cultivation is carried out by women; men clear the bush and 
prepare new fields, but essentially fields are prepared for women, most 
commonly a man makes fields for his wife, and these are then referred to 
as the fields of Mrs X rather than Mr X. Men make farms, however, for 
themselves, they provide the labour and when the maize is sold the money 
goes to them. Although the major part of the day-to-day work of culti- 
vating the ordinary fields (majzmz) is carried out by women, most men do 
provide their wives with at least some help in their fields, and some men, 
of whom M is one, partly because he does not have a farm, work very hard 
in majimi. Ms input of labour means that he and his wife are able to 
produce a better harvest than many villagers, and consequently, unlike 
most, they have enough grain to last them the whole year and even have a 
small surplus which they sell locally. Most of those who have farms hire a 
tractor from Kasempa in order to have the land ploughed; M was the only 
man in Mukunashi who occasionally hired the tractor to plough majimi, 
seeing this as a way of prolonging the life of the fields. Normally fields 
are abandoned after a few years and cultivation shifts to a new site, and 
when the fields become too far from the village the whole village shifts, but 
the moving of a village now has new costs: is the greater fertility of new 
fields worth the sacrifice entailed in moving out into the bush away from 
government services like schools, and away from what few roads there are? 
There is something of a contradiction between M’s adoption of a more 
substantial, permanent building style, and the essentially shifting nature of 
the old Kaonde way of life. 

Just as M, in common with other villagers, has added to and modified 
many of the practical aspects of Kaonde knowledge, so too in the realm of 
ideology M had constructed some sort of a working synthesis of Kaonde 
and Watchtower beliefs and ideas. Very importantly Watchtower pro- 
vided M with the elements with which to mould a new morality that 
allowed for individual achievement and the right of the individual to 
raise himself or herself above the level of their fellows.’ At the same time 
6. K. Crehan, ‘Women and Development in North-Western Zambia: From Producer to 
Housewife’, Review of African Political Economy, 27/28, 1984; and ‘Production and sender irf 
North-Western Zambia’, forthcoming. 

7. See N. Long, Soctal Change and the Individual: A Study of the Social and Religious 
Responses to Innovation in a Zambian Rural Community (Manchester: Manchester University 


Press, 1964, for a detailed account of the relationship between Watchtower and ‘progressive’ 
farmers elsewhere in Zambia), 
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Watchtower did not appear to M, as did the local Evangelical Church of. 
Zambia missionaries or the Catholics, to involve subordination to an 
alien European or western authority. While parts of the older kinship 
based system of redistribution still existed in Mukunashi, and in terms 
of internalized moral norms was still extremely powerful, the newer and 
increasingly dominant market based system of exchange offers, for some 
villagers at least, quite new possibilities of accumulation. But the old . 
norms against accumulation can still have a strong inhibiting effect, 
particularly since there is such an omnipresent belief in witchcraft, and fear 
of it in Mukunashi; and, as in The Man Who Was Greedy, witches have a 
way of getting their own back on those who wrong them. 

Like a few of the other richer villagers M engaged in a certain amount of ` 
small scale trading, buying a few blankets, some soap or such like in town 
and reselling them locally. In spite of his bishimi extolling generosity and 
his tales to me of the virtues of the old Kaonde ways, he was known as a 
man who drove an exceptionally hard bargain and was generally somewhat 
unpopular on account of his meanness and what was seen as an unwilling- 
ness to help his relatives as he should. Some people also attributed the 
fact that his wife’s grain stocks lasted so long to the couple’s stinginess 
rather than to their industry. Most villagers found it very difficult to go 
against the norm that it is wrong to hold on to surplus. It was always a 
source of wonder to local people the way the Catholic father who occasion- 
ally visited the area, found it so easy to refuse the villagers’ requests for 
some of his maize flour, sugar and so on. 

One of the things Watchtower was able to do for M was not so much to 
provide an alternative way of seeing the relationship between the indi- 
vidual and his or her kin, but actually to redefine who are kin. One 
day when M was helping me to measure the villagers’ granaries and we 
were encountering some suspicion, M reassured me saying that he M, 
and another Watchtower member were the only local people with mana 
(wisdom), all the others were bantutu (just people). I heard this term 
bantutu (sing. muntutu) used to mean non-relative as, for example, when I 
asked if a particular person was someone’s relative or not and I was told 
ine muntutu (no, Just a person). It is not that M adopted Watchtower 
cynically in order to escape his obligation to his kin, but the appeal of its 
doctrines and the reasons why they appeared convincing, had something to 
do with the fact that they were in tune with the modern day conditions of 
village life which include certain possibilities for individual accumulation. 

With the possible exception of certain purely mathematical propositions, 
any idea must always have a referrent in the material world and given 
that an idea fufils the basic condition of being internally consistent, its 
persuasiveness is inevitably bound up with how far it appears to cor- 
respond with what actually exists. The importance of this point is that 
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people can be exposed to all kinds of ideas in all kinds of ways, but it is 
only in as much as these ideas seem to accord with reality that they 
will be accepted. Since 1917 for instance, local missionaries have been 
propagating their particular variant of the gospel and its significance, and 
in terms of the number of people in Mukunashi who would claim to be 
‘bena Mukinge’ (a member of the Evangelical Church of Zambia} when 
asked—especially if the questioner was a European like me—they have had 
great success; but as far as the ideas by which villagers live their daily 
life are concerned, the penetration of missionary ideology seems very 
minimal, a fact which was the source of considerable frustration to the 
missionaries. It is important not to confuse the mere exposure to an 
ideology with a genuine ideological penetration which means that certain 
notions have been internalized in such a way that they play some part at 
least in shaping people’s actions. 

Like all the villagers with the exception of a handful of teenage boys, M 
spoke no more than the odd word of English, but he was one of the only two 
adult villagers in S who was literate in Kaonde; and his attitude to schools 
and western-type education was different to that of many of the older 
generation in Mukunashi who, if not downright hostile, were at best rather 
ambivalent. On the one hand they saw the school as having all kinds of 
bad influences on children, but, on the other hand it was recognized that 
going to secondary school might be the passport to success in town, and a 
successful relative in town is a highly valued resource much sought after by 
villagers. Many members of Watchtower are opposed to sending their 
children to government schools, but M has long recognized the potential 
value of modern schools and shortly after his return to Mukunashi in 1947 
he built the first school there. ‘This school was run by a Mukinge trained 
teacher and it was from this beginning that the present Mukunashi school 
grew. 

In sum M is someone who has always recognized the value of certain 
aspects of western knowledge and has always been ready to adopt new 
techniques and technology when these have seemed appropriate and 
superior; and also to use elements taken from non-Kaonde ideological 
systems as a way of explaining certain of the realities that confront him in 
his daily life. At the same time, however, he has remained deeply critical 
of the whole European way of life, and in fashioning his cultural collage has 
been very selective as to which particular bits and pieces of western culture 
he adopts. 


Conclusion 

In the past the social and economic structures of village life in Mukunashi, 
which were basically similar to those of the larger economic units which 
impinged on such village communities, were themselves the roots from 
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which ideas, beliefs and knowledge in general grew. What the incor- 
poration of the village community, first into colonial, then post-colonial 
Zambia has meant is that just as their economic autonomy has been increas- 
ingly eroded, so too has their capacity to generate their own systems of 
knowledge, whether this concerns practical, technical knowledge or the 
more abstract. 

The skills and knowledge embodied in the labour processes of the village 
derive from the accumulated wisdom of many generations and are inter- 
nalized by individuals in the course of their socialization in such a way as to 
give them a true sense of control over the process of production. The 
labour processes of a capitalist based production system are quite different. 
Techniques of production are continually being improved and updated; 
and the changes come not out of the concrete experience of those carrying 
out the labour process but from the theories of specialists, scientists, 
engineers and such like. One of the positive features of capitalism is that it 
does produce an enormous acceleration in the development of the forces of 
production; the villagers of Mukunashi are very well aware that certain of 
the tools and techniques of modern industrial society can greatly increase 
their productivity. To give a few examples: all the successful hunters in 
Mukunashi use modern shotguns; torches, too, are greatly valued in 
hunting; fishermen use factory-produced fishing nets and fishing hooks. 
Factory-made metal water containers and cooking pots have almost 
replaced clay pots. Increasingly factory-made goods are being imported 
into villages and are replacing local ones, and the old techniques of hunting, 
fishing and so on are being lost. 

In cultivation too, new techniques involving the use of bought fertilizers, 
new varieties of seeds and so on are sometimes used; but whereas the old 
village methods of cultivation are thoroughly understood and villagers have 
total confidence in their own skill, the new methods involve mastering 
whole new sets of skills. As with modern farming in the West, increas- 
ingly it is agricultural experts, the scientists in their laboratories and those 
who make the tools, machines, etc., used by farmers, who shape and 
control the labour process. Farming becomes a matter of following the 
manufacturers’ instructions. Access to the necessary knowledge is an 
enormous problem for illiterate villagers, and, even if that were not a 
problem, the new agricultural techniques have been devised for farming 
systems producing commodities for the market, not for those whose 
production is geared to satisfying the producers’ own consumption needs. 

As regards the villagers’ more abstract ideas and beliefs, those they use to 
manipulate their social environment and to explain to themselves ‘the way 
things are’, here too, the old ideas which grew out of the old economic 
structures are no longer fully adequate. In a world increasingly domin- 
ated by the market, and in which individual accumulation is a possibility, 
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the old ideas are being forced ‘to give way. As one elderly man told me 
sorrowfully: ‘Bazungu bepaya mana’ (the Europeans have killed the 
wisdom). But perhaps M’s cultural collage points one way forward; 
maybe through the efforts of people like him some sort of organic represen- 
tation of the reality of modern village life is struggling to be born. It 
should not be forgotten, however, that village society is by no means a 
homogenous unity, and M’s viewpoint is that of the minority of villagers 
who are able to take advantage of what few opportunities for accumuiation 
there are. Also, as in the very different case of the Italian pegsants 


Gramsci wrote about, ultimately looming over any indigenous intellectual 


products of Mukunashi villagers are the enormously more organized and 
elaborate structures of intellectual production belonging to the encompas- 
sing industrial world. Although they may be able to produce their own 
ideas about the world in which they live, and which anyone trying to work 
with such peasants ignores at their peril, the peasants of Mukunashi—and 
I stress that I would not want to generalize my argument beyond the 
particular conditions of this circumscribed locality—do not have the kind 
of institutions, understood in its widest sense, or the kind of power vis-à-vis 
the wider society to make the production of a unified and articulate presen- 
tation of their position likely. 
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THE MEMBERSHIP OF INKATHA IN 
KWAMASHU 


JOHN D. BREWER 


Introduction 


‘THERE IS an unfortunate tendency amongst some social scientists who write 
about the membership of social and political movements to infer members’ 
attitudes and motivations from their socio-demographic characteristics. 
This is done in the belief that such things as occupation, education or 
income tell us a great deal about a person’s opinions, attitudes and beliefs 
so that social variables are seen as causally determining political cogni- 
tions in a simplistic way. There again, others, who lack attitudinal infor- 
mation, will often try to construct a convincing case about membership of 
some organization by locating the organization in a broader context of 
socio-economic crises, which are seen as providing the attitudinal and 
motivational stimuli for members. The case of Inkatha is a good example. 
Most of the data we have on the attitudes and motivations of members has 
been inferred from analyses of its current political role in South African 
politics, or from the scant socio-demographic breakdown of membership 
which is known. This evidence about membership will remain 
unsatisfactory and circumstantial so long as it is not flushed out with 
empirical analysis of who members are, what they want and why. 

This article reports an empirical study of Inkatha membership in 
KwaMashu township in KwaZulu. After reviewing the present state of 
our knowledge on Inkatha membership, the data from the study is outlined 
in order to set this knowledge in a proper empirical foundation. 


Inkatha’s Role in South African Politics 

Inkatha and its leader, Chief Buthelezi, elicit a variety of emotions, but it 
cannot be denied that they play a prominent role in South African politics. 
Irrespective of what opinion is held on the nature of that role, Inkatha’s 
700,000 paid-up membership alone ensures its significance.’ This con- 
firms Inkatha as the largest political organization in South Africa’s 
history. Political interest in Inkatha has grown with its importance,” 


The author is presently at the Department of Social Studies, Queen’s University of Belfast. 

1. Quoted by John Kane-Berman, Irish Times, 21 June 1983. ; 

2. From varying viewpoints see, ‘Inkatha: centrepoint of the gathering storm’, Frontline 
(Johannesburg), December 1979; ‘Will Zulu Party Change the Shape of Apartheid Politics’, 
New African (March 1978); South African Communist Party, “The Compromising Role of 
Inkatha’, African Communist, 74 (1978); Counter Information Service, Buying Time in South 
Africa (London, 1979). 
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although academic analyses of the organization lag some way behind.’ 
Understandably, what academic focus there has been, has taken its cue 
from this political importance, for it has concentrated on what role Inkatha 
currently plays in South African politics and what role it is likely to play in 
the future. 

The contrasting views on this role are worth noting. As far back as 
1980, I myself described Inkatha as Janus faced, one face of which was ugly 
and even dangerous.* The contrast between the two images is stark. A 
movement committed to non-violence shows itself quite prepared to use 
violence against its detractors.” An organization advocating liberation 
and the attenuation of oppression practices its own kind of dictatorial 
repression. A rational commitment to Black unity is cojoined with an 
emotive manipulation of Zulu ethnicity. This Janus face was traced to the 
dual role Inkatha plays, both as the governing party of KwaZulu and also as 
a broader opposition movement in South African politics generally. This 
dual role sometimes forces on Inkatha an acceptance of strategies and goals 
in one role which are at odds with the other. Thus, for example, it seeks in 
wider South African politics to achieve radical change through peaceful 
means by an organized, disciplined show of strength. Simultaneously, it 
is consolidating its governance of KwaZulu and participating in the apart- 
heid system, thereby developing strategies and goals which do not further 
the overthrow of apartheid. This duality traps Inkatha, for it is caught in 
a cleft stick between the state and the more radical Black opposition 
forces. On the one hand, this dual role provides numerous subtle controls 
for the state while, conversely, it enforces ostracism from the left. The 
longer Inkatha is caught between these two pressures of state control and 
ostracism by the left, the more moderate it is forced to become. This only 
reinforces the depth of the contrast between its Janus faces, for an 
organization which was strongly against complete negotiation and partici- 
pation with the state has become thoroughly immersed in state-sponsored 
politics. 

Inkatha’s Janus face does support contrasting interpretations of the 
organization depending on which image is taken to be paramount. Roger 
Southall has recently distinguished two particular interpretations of 


3. L. Schlemmer, ‘The Stirring Giant: observations on the Inkatha and other Black political 
movements in South Africa’, in R. Price and G. G. Rosberg (eds), The Apartheid Regime 
(Berkeley, 1980); John Kane-Berman, ‘Inkatha: the paradox of South African politics’, 
Optima, 30 (1982); R. Southall, ‘Buthelezi, Inkatha and the Politics of Compromise’, African 
Affairs, 80 (1981), pp. 453-81. J. Brewer, “The Modern Janus: Inkatha’s role in Black 
liberation’, Institute of Commonwealth Studies, The Societies of Southern Africa in the 19th 
and 20th Centuries 12 (1981), pp. 100-7. 

4. Brewer, “The Modern Janus’. 

5. In November 1983 five students from the University of Zululand were killed in clashes 
with Inkatha Youth Brigade members. Chief Buthelezi blamed the students for ‘saying 
things which offended the Inkatha Youth members’. Guardian, 3 November 1983. 
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Inkatha’s role in the liberation struggle. He sees Schlemmer and 
Kane-Berman as suggesting that Inkatha extends beyond the Zulu ethnic 
group and territory to utilize the limited space available under apartheid in © 
order to push non-violently for a non-racial democracy.’ | This interpret- 
ation sees Inkatha as one of the moderate Black partners in a future con- 
sociational solution.® Conversely, Southall’s alternative interpretation, 
which is supported by others,” argues that the quite limited class and ethnic 
base of Inkatha cuts it off from powerful constituencies in the Black 
working class. In compromising itself with the ruling bloc it has ‘moved 
to the right’, thus undermining its ability to mediate between the state and 
the ‘popular classes’.‘° Ultimately, it seems, differences in these two 
interpretations of Inkatha’s role in the liberation struggle are grounded in 
contrasting definitions of the liberation struggle itself: the one emphasizing 
it as a class struggle, the other as a struggle for confederal political rights. 

These sorts of analysis are important and necessary, but one of the 
elements which 1s lost sight of in all of this 1s the membership of the 
organization. It is the membership, after all, which provides the move- 
ment with some of its strength. The membership is vital to Inkatha’s 
overall strategy, for the size, unity and strength of Inkatha’s membership 
is vital to Buthelezi’s bargaining position with the government, making 
it a force which cannot be bypassed in any future negotiations. 
Unfortunately, we know very little about Inkatha’s members. Previous 
studies have eschewed any detailed consideration of this in favour of 
analysing Inkatha’s political role. However, these studies do impute and 
infer a wide range of motivations, interests and socio-demographic charac- 
teristics to members, for which there is very little hard evidence provided 
in support. Hence, what we currently know of Inkatha’s membership ` 
is based on a few fragmentary facts and vague and unsubstantiated 
inferences. It is possible to summarize the received wisdom on Inkatha 
membership and to show that the inferences which have been made, or can 
be made, are very much influenced by prior conceptions of the nature of 
the liberation struggle in South Africa. Views on Inkatha’s membership 
contrast as markedly as do views on its political role. 


6. R. Southall, ‘Consociationalism in South Africa: the Buthelezi Commission and beyond’, 
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Two Received Wisdoms on Inkatha Membership 

Since Lawrence Schlemmer is, among other things, Director of the 
Inkatha Institute, a leading member of the former Buthelezi Commission 
as well as a close friend of Chief Buthelezi, Schlemmer’s knowledge on 
Inkatha commands respect. Unfortunately, he has written very little on 
the nature of its membership. He has provided the few fragmentary 
details which are known of the socio-demographic nature of Inkatha’s 
membership, pointing out that members are predominantly Zulu and 
located in the rural areas of the Zulu homeland. Despite Inkatha’s dual 
role where it attempts to mobilize outside the Zulu ethnic group and 
territory, he estimated that in mid-1978 95 per cent of its membership 
was Zulu and that, of its near 1,000 branches, only 36 existed outside 
Natal, with 203 being in urban areas. In 1982 Kane-Berman up-dated 
Schlemmer’s figures, pointing out that there were 1,200 branches by that 
time: Although 30 branches were in Soweto alone, the majority were still 
to be found in rural KwaZulu.*? 

The fact that membership is structurally located in the rural areas of 
KwaZulu explains many other observations which Schlemmer makes 
about membership. It accounts for the disproportionate amount of 
females who are members, for a vast number of the economically active 
males are absent from the rural areas as migrant workers.‘* This would 
also explain the high number of members drawn from particular economic 
and occupational groups. Support is especially evident in the non- 
economically active sectors of KwaZulu, particularly from school children, 
from those economically active sectors which administer or work within the 
KwaZulu bureaucracy, such as teachers or civil servants, and from mem- 
bers of the professions and business community who service their own 
people in KwaZulu.'? It is the migrant workers who are seen as providing 
Inkatha’s tenuous links with the urban areas and the urban proletariat. 
By 1982 .Kane-Berman revised this view, arguing that Inkatha was now 
very broadly based in class terms, including a large number of members 
from the urban proletariat. Unfortunately, he provided no empirical 
evidence in support of this claim.'* 

From the few fragments which Schlemmer provides, he concludes that, 
while membership is structurally located in rural KwaZulu, broader politi- 
_ cal goals provide the mobilization.1> This imputes to members a whole 
range of attitudes and interests for which no evidence is provided, or yet 
exists. The most important feature which this conclusion implies is that 
Inkatha members should not be seen primarily as ethnocentric in their 
11. Schlemmer, ‘The Stirring Giant’, p. 115; Kane-Berman, ‘Inkatha’, p. 155. 

12. Also noted by Southall, ‘Buthelezi, Inkatha and the Politics of Compromise’, p. 455. 
13. Schlemmer, “The Stirring Giant’, p. 115. 
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attitudes: they may share a Zulu ethnicity, which allows critics to present 
Inkatha as an ethnic movement, but Zulu ethnicity does not form the basis 
of their support. Schlemmer’s conclusion suggests that Inkatha members 
would support such political goals as an inter-ethnic political dispensation 
and, since the two go together in order to ensure fair representation in 
government, to be in favour of some political guarantees for Whites. 
Schlemmer’s analysis likewise suggests members would be against any 
reinvigorated homeland option for KwaZulu and be opposed to any narrow 
ethnic consolidation among Blacks. Thus, among other things, Inkatha 
members would seem to be against one-man-one-vote because universal 
franchise would swamp Whites. Schlemmer’s analysis suggests other 
inferences. Because, as Schlemmer shows, Inkatha membership is drawn 
from a wide range of occupational groups, the sectional interests which 
Inkatha advances should not be seen as being narrowly class based. The 
socio-demographic nature of the membership cuts across any simple class 
interest, ensuring that the organization pushes a broad socio-political 
platform. In terms of the political attitudes and motivations of members, 
this absence of sectional class interests implies that members would place 
primacy upon geo-political solutions and problems rather than economic 
ones. ‘Thatis, members would place emphasis on redefining the territorial 
boundaries and political rights of Black people rather than on engaging in 
economic reorganization to aid their material advancement. All of the 
inferences, which are implied in Schlemmer’s analysis, make it easy to spot 
his commitment to consociationalism.!° 

The inferences which have been made by Southall, or are implied in his 
work, contrast sharply with those of Schlemmer, despite beginning from 
the same point of Inkatha’s structural location in rural KwaZulu.'? These 
inferences are made on the basis of Southall’s commitment to a class 
approach. This portrays Inkatha as a petty bourgeois organization util- 
izing a populist disguise in order to strengthen the position of the petty 
bourgeoisie in the political centre. The petty bourgeois character is not a 
product of the socio-demographic nature of the membership. Indeed, 
Inkatha’s membership has a populist character which transcends class div- 
isions in order to cloak its petty bourgeois nature. ‘Thus at the root of 
Inkatha’s supposed classlessness, is a particular class interest. In saying 
this, Southall is drawing upon Saul’s discussion of populism in Africa, 
which is identified as having three features: generating a mass following; an 
emphasis on social solidarity; and as constituting a conservative, defensive 
tendency. | 


16. Noted by Southall, ‘Consociationalism in South Africa’, p. 110. 
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The petty bourgeois class interests which Inkatha is claimed to serve are 
located in the goals of the movement rather than in the make-up of its 
membership. The goals which identify it as petty bourgeois are that it 
does not advance universal franchise but rather inter-ethnic power sharing, 
and that it supports the private enterprise system and gradual, non-violent 
change. It must be said that in describing these goals as petty bourgeois, 
Southall is making many assumptions about the nature of the social classes 
and their special interests and goals. Some of these assumptions can be 
disputed.!? 

Despite concentrating on the interests sah Inkatha is said to serve 
rather than on the socio-demographic nature and attitudes of its members, 
Southall’s argument does impute characteristics to the membership. 
These lie in his use of the notion of populism. Because its mass support is 
populist, support is not portrayed as lying in pragmatic policy issues but in 
more emotive and charismatic feelings between the leader and follower.?° 
In other words, the attitudes of members show a greater tencency to 
emphasize feelings of personal loyalty and charisma projected 
onto Chief Buthelezi, rather than to evaluate policy pragmatically. This 
traditional, tribal following engendered among members is the main reason 
why Southall describes the movement as ethnic. There are other reasons 
which relate to the consociational policy advocated by Inkatha, which 
Southall sees as power sharing on an ethnic basis.*! But in the main, 
whatever protestations the leadership make about transcending ethnicity, 
the populist strategy of the movement ensures that it appeals to supporters 
whose attitudes are narrowly ethnocentric and tribal. 

This view suggests that the attitudes of members towards ethnically 
neutral political solutions would be ambivalent, with greater support being 
given to such options as a reinvigorated homeland or some other ethnic 
solution which would adequately reflect their proud Zulu ethnic identity. 
This supposed ethnic orientation is in turn used to explain the particular 
constituencies to whom Southall sees the movement appealing in 
KwaZulu, particularly the older and more censervative generations and the 
rural peasantry. It is used to account for the failure to generate support 
among the permanent urban proletariat and trade unionists.?? Inkatha’s 
support among other sections of the Zulu population is explained in part by 
19. Southall, ‘Buthelezi, Inkatha and the Politics of Compromise’, pp. 464, 478. The 
association of radical change with violence is a common misnomer. Changes accompanied by 
a high degree of violence need not be the most radical, as the French Revolution 
demonstrates. Conversely, radical changes are often realised without violence. The 
October Revolution in Russia is an example of this. See J. Brewer, ‘The Concept of Political 
Change and the Language of Change in South Africa’, Africa Quarterly, 21 (1981). 

20. Southall, ‘Buthelezi, Inkatha and the Politics of Compromise’ sp. 461. 
21. Southall, ‘Consociationalism in South Africa’, pp. 105-12; ‘Buthelezi, Inkatha and the 
Politics of Compromise’, p. 464. 
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coercion. This occurs where local officials and chiefs are in a position to 
impose Inkatha membership as a prerequisite for the receipt of services, 
facilities or employment. This is thought particularly to affect students, 
teachers and civil servants and the allocation of houses in the townships.?° 


Sampling Inkatha Members 
The present state of our knowledge on Inkatha membership is 


unsatisfactory and does not reflect the prominence of the organization in 
the current political scene in South Africa, The hard facts are few and the 
inferences are imbedded more in theoretical positions than empirical 
research and therefore they remain vague and unsubstantiated. Before 
the results of my research are presented, it is necessary to discuss some of 
the technical problems encountered in doing research in South Africa (and 
this research in particular) so that readers can evaluate the extent to which 
these prejudice the findings. 

Inkatha is a secret organization and it would not open itself up to the 
author. In order to give an empirical foundation to our knowledge of 
Inkatha’s membership, the author originally sought to obtain a national 
sample of Inkatha members with the intention of establishing their political 
attitudes, motivations and socio-demographic characteristics. In reply to 
my request for his permission and help to consult members, Buthelezi 
refused, feeling that the research would do Inkatha ‘great harm’.2* A 
more devious route was eventually found to obtain a sample of members. 
In the midst of a standardized interview schedule relating to political 
consciousness and attitudes, a filter question was inserted identifying the 
organizations of which respondents were members. Additional questions 
were asked of those respondents who mentioned Inkatha. Thus a sub- 
sample of Inkatha members was obtained which could be directly com- 
pared to a wider parent sample of non-members which acted as a control 
group. But there are limitations to this approach. It restricts the range 
of questions which can be asked specifically of Inkatha members, limiting 


more than normal any analysis of their attitudes, motivations and socio- 


demographic characteristics. It also drastically curtailed access to mem- 
bers and hence reduced the overall size of the sample and its geographic 
location. Having said this, official sanction could itself have disadvantages 
in constraining the freedom of expression of the respondents. 

Interviewing was not carried out by the author but by a Zulu research 
assistant. The fieldwork took place in an intensive period over four days 
in May 1980. Interviews were held in the evenings and over one weekend. 
While the use of a Zulu research assistant prevented me from having 
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control over the actual conduct of the interview, I felt it necessary in order 
to facilitate a high response rate and to put respondents more at ease. 

Samples are only representative of a wider universe from which they 
are drawn. The wider universe or population from which the sample 
was drawn were Zulu males with legal residence rights in KwaMashu. 
KwaMashu is an urban township in KwaZulu which provides labour for 
adjacent Durban.?° Miulti-stage sampling by area was used to achieve 
randomization. Four neighbourhood sections were randomly chosen, 
with streets in each then being randomly selected. The fieldworker had 
final instructions to go to every ninth house and interview the male head of 
the household or eldest remaining male with legal residence.7® A sample 
of 255 was obtained. 

Even with randomization, it is only possible to make generalizations 
from a sample to the wider universe from which it is drawn and of which it 
is taken to be representative. Therefore the data presented here can only 
be used to consider certain questions about membership because of the 
limits of the universe used. The sample will not furnish insights into 
the nature of support among non-Zulu, women, migrant workers or rural 
dwellers. Some questions from the original interview schedule were 
utilized by Meer and Mlaba in their research on migrant workers in six 
single sex hostels in Durban and on rural women in Nqutu district of 
KwaZulu.*” However, since the data from their study is incomplete and 
hampered by a very low response rate, this material will only be drawn on 
very selectively. When the main bulk of Inkatha’s membership is rural 
based, the urban nature of the sample means that the respondents ere not 
representative of the whole or greater part of the membership. Nonethe- 
less, urban areas are important in current politics, and the urban areas 
will have to be won over if Inkatha is to extend its power base. Therefore 
the attitudes and motivations of Inkatha’s urban members do bear 
investigation. 

There are other problems with the research which need to be borne in 


25. KwaMashu township is an urban residential location exclusively for Africans, which is 
situated on the border of KwaZulu and Natal, a few miles north of Durban. It was 
incorporated into KwaZulu in 1977. In 1978 its official population was 126,129. The 
development of the township resulted from the mass resettlement of the squatter population 
of Cato Manor during the period 1958-65. Residential relocation has therefore been 
experienced by a sizeable proportion of the KwaMashu population. For a study of the 
‘township see, Centre of Applied Social Sciences, A Black Township in Durban: a study of needs 
and problems (Durban, 1978). 

26. The neighbourhood sections selected were Unit 12 (M), Unit 10 (K), Unit 3 (C) and 
Unit 2 (B). ‘The make-up of the sample was as follows: M-25% (n=64), B-27% (n=69); 
C-22% (n= 54) and K-26% (n= 68). 

27. Y.S. Meer and M. Mlaba, Aparthetd—Our Picture (Durban, 1982). The reasons for 
using this data are that it remains one of the few studies to deal with attitudinal information 
from these groups, and the low response rate affects the inferences drawn from the data more 
than the actual results themselves. This research also emphasizes the need for a better study 
among these groups than Meer and Mlaba provide. 
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mind when evaluating the results. All empirical research is locked into . 
the spatial and temporal context in which it was carried out. The field- 
work for this research was undertaken in 1980 and only reliably reflects the 
situation as it existed then. It is impossible to estimate the effect of this 
situation on the interviews. It is also a matter of conjecture as to how the 
results are affected by the changed circumstances since 1980. It is also 
necessary to refer to the debate about the validity of any empirical research 
in South Africa, for research does presuppose a climate in which the asking 
of questions for research purposes will not be considered intimidatory and 
in which information will be freely and voluntarily given. Some people 
doubt whether South Africa satisfies these conditions.72 However, it is 
possible to ameliorate some of the factors which prejudice empirical 
research, by the use of black research assistants, by using face-to-face inter- 
views rather than mailed questionnaires and by the careful design of the 
research in all its stages to facilitate a high response rate. In fact there was 
a very high response rate even to questions of an obviously political nature. 
This high response rate was achieved at the expense of using pre-selected 
answers. While the use of pre-selected answers is recognized in the 
literature on social research methods as one means to encourage respon- 
dents to reply, it does force respondents into choosing between a number 
of pre-selected answers which exclude some possible alternatives. The 
dangers from this were thought to be less than those from a low response 
rate. These dangers, however, can be reduced by a pilot study in which 
the questions and their range of pre-selected answers are tested, and by the 
provision of an open category ‘other’ to accommodate those respondents ` 
who feel none of the answers is appropriate to them. Both of these 
practices were used in this study. 

It is never possible to control totally for the biasing effect of apartheid 
upon research. Neither is it for other forms of bias. Our response to this 
fact ought not to be to deny the possibility of empirical research but, 
rather, to Keep the possibility of this form of bias constantly in mind when 
assessing the results. The opportunity to give some reliable and empirical 
foundation to our knowledge of Inkatha membership is a worthwhile 
exercise if we bear the possibility of bias in mind. 


Analysis of the Sample 

Of the 255 respondents, 105 were prepared to admit to Inkatha member- 
ship, a proportion of 41-2 per cent. This figure would support Kane- 
Berman’s estimate that Inkatha membership will top one million by the end 
of 1984.2? This proportion is very high compared to the sample of women 


28. See J. Webster and M. Kuzwayo, ‘A Research Note on Consciousness and the Problems 
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in Nqutu where only 3:5 per cent of those who responded listed Inkatha 
membership, although there was a non-response rate of 64:5 per cent. 
The figure for migrant workers was 35 per cent.°° It is impossible to 
judge the extent to which this higher proportion in the urban township 
reflects greater support for Inkatha in the urban and peri-urban areas or 
whether the low response rate among rural women conceals many respon- 
dents who did not want to admit to Inkatha membership. All of the 
previous analyses of Inkatha, which point to its power base being in rural 
KwaZulu, suggest that the latter is the case. 

Analysis of the respondents will be divided into four sections: an outline 
of their socio-demographic characteristics; a discussion of their motiv- 
ations for joining Inkatha; a consideration of the extent to which social 
movement membership has enhanced and encouraged the political con- 
sciousness of members; and an evaluation of the extent to which members 
have internalized the ideological categories of the movement, with par- 
ticular reference to their views on political violence, ethnicity in politics, 
and their future political aspirations and goals. The conclusion will 
evaluate the implications of the results both for the nature of Inkatha and 
its support, and for the received wisdoms about Inkatha membership. 


Socio-demographic break-down 

Given the socio-demographic structure of black townships, urban 

workers and the young will naturally predominate in any sample drawn 
therefrom. The sample of Inkatha members from KwaMashu reflects 
this age and class structure, irrespective of whether socio-economic class 
position was determined by occupation, level of education or income. 
But, while in absolute frequencies urban workers and the young do domin- 
ate the sample, it 1s clear from the socio-demographic breakdown of the 
Inkatha respondents that the organization does have some limited appeal to 
all socio-economic classes and age groups. In this sense it is very broadly 
based without there being a strong statistical over-representation of any 
one group over others. However, in this study it is possible to establish 
the socio-demographic character of a wider sample of non-members which 
acts as a control group against which to measure the Inkatha respondents. 
In this regard, by comparing the two samples, a tendency is discernible for 
the Inkatha respondents to be younger and more working class. 

Nearly two-thirds of the members in the sample of Inkatha members 
were under forty years of age, with the bulk being between 21 and 
40. This suggests a certain youthfulness and Inkatha members were con- 
siderably younger than the non-members, 51 per cent of whom were over 
forty years of age. One manifestation of this is that only one-third of those 


30. Meer and Mlaba, Apartheid—Our Picture, pp. 211, 212, 173. In both cases the sample 
size was 200. 
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respondents who were retired were Inkatha members; Inkatha does not 
seem to appeal to the old in KwaMashu; the reverse is the case. 

Given the class structure of black townships, urban workers will form 
the bulk of any sample of township residents. This is true of the members 
of Inkatha in KwaMashu. But there is clear support from all socio- 
economic classes, irrespective of how class position is defined. Looking 
at education first, Inkatha respondents came predominantly from the 
educational level between Standard 5 and matric. ‘This is no more than 
one would expect, although there is support from those with educational 
levels above and below this. In comparison with the larger number of 
non-members of Inkatha, the Inkatha respondents were slightly poorer 
educated. While fewer Inkatha respondents than non-members had 
below a Standard 4 education, at all levels above this to matric there was 
no difference at all. At the level of degree or diploma the proportion 
reversed, so that only 35-3 per cent of those who obtained this educational 
level supported Inkatha. The majority of the better educated respondents 
found no appeal in Inkatha, but, given the traditional support there is 
amongst the highly educated for Black Consciousness, it is perhaps 
surprising that the proportion who support Inkatha is even this high. 

This educational distribution would suggest that Inkatha respondents 
came from a wide range of occupations, covering all the socio-economic 
groups but with a tendency toward the urban proletariat. The occu- 
pations listed by the Inkatha members confirms this, as Table I shows. 


TABLE 1 

Occupation 

Non-members Inkatha Members 
Occupation Numbers Percent Numbers Percent 
Retired 4 2.7 2 1.9 
Student 7 4.7 25 23.8 
Farming/ Agriculture 1 0.6 — —- 
Construction/Building 20 13.3 10 9.5 
Factory unskilled 48 32 31 29.5 
Factory skilled 21 14 15 14.3 
Clerical/Office 18 12 9 8.6 
Professional 31 20.7 13 12.4 

150 100 105 100 


Significantly fewer Inkatha respondents came from the higher occupational 
grades than in the larger group of non-members. This reflects Inkatha’s 
tendency in KwaMashu to appeal more to the urban proletariat. Nor was 
there any tendency for the Inkatha members in the sample to be more 
upwardly occupationally mobile than their counterparts who were not 
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Inkatha members. If anything there was a slight tendency for the reverse 
to be the case. Having said this, 23-8 per cent of the sample of Inkatha 
members were students; the majority of students in the whole sample were 
Inkatha members. But given the pressure that is commonly assumed to 
be upon students to join, it is significant that just over one-fifth of students 
were not members. ‘This may indicate that there is not as much pressure 
as is thought; pressure is certainly not so great that some students cannot 
withstand it. Inkatha was quite successful in mobilizing in KwaMashu 
amongst all socio-economic classes and particularly among workers in the 
stable urban proletariat. It has support in the urban proletariat beyond 
migrant workers. 

This support amongst the urban proletariat needs to be kept in pro- 
portion. While the sample of Inkatha members did reveal this tendency, 
these respondents were still a minority of all those who worked in the urban 
proletariat. The only occupational grade in which there was a majority 
who were members of Inkatha was students. Elsewhere the proportion of 
Inkatha respondents oscillated around one-third. It reached to 39-2 per 
cent for all unskilled factory workers and 41-6 per cent of all skilled factory 
workers. ‘This reconfirms Inkatha’s appeal to the urban proletariat. 

Linked to this is the tendency for Inkatha respondents to be unemployed 
or to have experienced unemployment within the last year; 33-3 per cent 
of non-members were currently unemployed and 58-7 per cent had been 
unemployed in the last year, whereas the figures for Inkatha respondents 
was 44:2 per cent and 70-5 per cent respectively. This is certainly a high 
level of unemployment for both sets of respondents which was not brought 
about by the biasing effect of the fieldwork because the interviewing was 
carried out at times when employed workers were at home. Inkatha’s 
support among those subject to bouts of unemployment is a very significant 
factor in reducing the extremism of such workers. Inkatha’s restraining 
role in incidents of collective action is well known, especially with regard to 
its intervention in the education boycotts of 1976 and 1980. 

Income patterns among Inkatha respondents reflect the fact that Inkatha 
has a distinctly proletarian character. The bulk of Inkatha members in 
the sample earned below R200 in total a month (84:3 per cent); just over 


-half earned less than R150 a month. In comparison with the non- 


members, far more Inkatha respondents were poorly paid. ‘The gap with 
the non-members widened at the higher levels, such that of all those who 
earned above R251 a month, only 29-2 per cent were Inkatha members. 

As asummary, Inkatha members were very broadly based, without there 
being a strong statistical over-representation of any one group over others. 
In comparison with the KwaMashu residents who were not members of the 
organization, the Inkatha respondents were younger and more working 
class. When set against this larger group of non-members, there was an 
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under-representation of what Habermas calls ‘educated labour’, which is 
considered to be ene of the most critical and radical sectors of modern 
capitalist societies.?! While South Africa may not be considered an 
advanced capitalist society, the radical Black educated and professional 
classes there do provide the constituency for the radical groups like Black 
Consciousness and, historically, the ANC,°* as well as having attitudinal 
characteristics which are more aggressive, assertive and militant.** While 
the highly educated and professional classes are not missing from the 
sample of Inkatha members, they are under-represented in comparison 
with the larger group of non-members; Inkatha has no particular appeal to 
them. Burt the corollary is also true; it cannot be said that Inkatha has no 
appeal to these groups. Unfortunately it cannot be judged whether trade 
unionism, as the other radical force in South Africa, is also missing from 
the sample of Inkatha members, since African trade unions were not legal 
when the research was carried out and no questions were asked relating to 
this. The appeal of Inkatha to the urban proletariat need not necessary 
indicate an appeal among trade unionists. 


Motivations for joining Inkatha 

Inkatha membership for some people is a prerequisite for their employ- 
ment and for the receipt of services and facilities. Of the 105 respondents 
who were members of Inkatha, 82:3 per cent said they wanted to join; per- 
haps many of those who were obliged to join did not identify themselves 
as members of Inkatha. Having said this, 81 per cent said Inkatha had 
helped them in their employment or career and 75:2 per cent indicated that 
Inkatha membership was necessary in obtaining it. However, all of them 
unanimously rated Inkatha as the most important organization to them of 
ali those to which they belonged. The majority feeling was obviously that, 
while Inkatha membership may have been obligatory, they still wanted to 
join. Some assumed constraint on the part of the respondents in the inter- 
view situation may make this an over-representation of spontaneous and 
voluntary support, for Meer and Mlaba’s study found that only 6-5 per 
cent of the migrant workers who were members said they wanted to 


31. J. Habermas, Legitimation Crisis (London, 1976); C. Rootes, ‘Student Radicalism: 
politics of moral protest and legitimation problems of the modern capitalist state’, Theory and 
Society 9 (1980). 

32. For an application of Habermas’s work on educated labour to South Africa, see J. 
Brewer, ‘Protest and Legitimacy in South Africa’, in C. Rootes, Protest and Legitimacy 
(forthcoming). For a discussion of how educated labour has provided this constituency see 
G. Gerhart, Black Power in South Africa (Berkeley, 1978). 

33. This attitudinal material has been ably summarized by Schlemmer in his paper ‘Conflict 
in South Africa: build-up to revolution or impasse?’, European Consortium for Political 
Research, Freiburg, March 1983, to be reprinted in T. Hanf, Deeply Divided Societies: 
violence and conflict management in South Africa, Northern Ireland, Israel and Lebanon 
(Munich, forthcoming). 
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join.** Only 4 per cent of the migrant workers said they joined spon- 
taneously.*> The Inkatha respondents from KwaMashu either felt more 
constrained than migrant workers to present their membership as volun- 
tary or they were genuinely more interested and committed to joining. If 
the latter is the case, it does question the view that Inkatha has a strong and 
committed power base amongst migrant workers. 

In the light of this greater willingness to present support of Inkatha as 
voluntary, the motivations for joining Inkatha among the KwaMashu 
sample become interesting. Because of the higher proportion of coerced 
membership amongst migrant workers, only a fifth of those who identified 
themselves as Inkatha members were prepared to reveal their motivations 
for joining. The members of Inkatha from the KwaMashu sample had no 
hesitation in doing so. Respondents were asked which reason came 
closest to being their main motivation for joining. Results are presented 
in Table II.°° 


TABLE 2 
Motivations for Joining Inkatha 
KwaMashu sample Migrant worker sample 

Reason Percent Number Percent Number 
Improve my standard of living 6.7 7 8 6 
Safeguard my career/job 9.5 i0 3.5 3 
Improve wise decision-making 31.4 33 2.6 2 
Obtain ‘one-man-one-vote’ 8.6 9 — — 
End discrimination against 
blacks generally 43.8 46 7.5 5 
Other — — — — 
No response — — 78.4 54 

100 195 100 70 


With absolute frequencies being so small for migrant workers, the role of 
chance factors influencing the results is high, although there is a tendency 
for those who replied to mention personal economic considerations relating 
to their employment or standard of living. This may well reflect the pre- 
carious economic position of migrant workers. In complete constrast, the 
members from the urban township considerably under-emphasized per- 
sonal economic considerations mentioning community oriented or political 
reasons. There was a marked aspiration among members from the urban 


34. Meer and Mlaba, Apartheid—Our Picture, p. 173. The non-response rate was not 
mentioned by the authors. There were no missing cases in the KwaMashu sample. 

35. Meer and Mlaba, Apartheid—Our Picture, pp. 173, 175. 

36. The migrant worker figure comes from Meer and Mlaba, Apartheid—Our Picture, 175. 
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sample that joining Inkatha would help abolish discrimination in all its 
facets, not just, or merely, ending its material ramifications. 

This tendency to mention political rather than economic motivations 
holds true when crosstabulated with age, occupation, income and level of 
education. What is surprising is the degree of political motivation among 
the economically under-privileged members. Of those with no formal 
education, 80 per cent mentioned abolishing discrimination generally as 
coming closest to their main reason for joining. Of those with a total 
income of less than R100 per month only 37-2 per cent mentioned personal 
economic considerations. Students in fact were the most economically 
motivated of all the occupational groups, but even here just over two-thirds 
mentioned political motivations. There was a tendency for the higher 
educated, professional and upper income Inkatha members to mention the 
aspiration of improving wise decision-making above that of ending dis- 
crimination. Inkatha has a pronounced appeal to those who see joining it 
as a means to improve the quality of political decision-making. Many of 
them probably see this as a prerequisite for abolishing discrimination, 
given that this was also a popular motivation among these groups. 

This under-emphasis of economic issues shows itself in the respondents’ 
views on what is the major issue facing Inkatha. ‘Table III presents the 
results obtained. 


TABLE 3 
The Major Issue Facing Inkatha 


Issue Percent Number 
Reducing unemployment 18.1 19 
Raising the standard of living 4.8 5 
Universal franchise 5.7 6 
Abolishing discrimination 11.4 12 
Forging black unity 60 63 
100 105 


Just over one-fifth mentioned directly economic issues, while a very clear 
majority saw black unity as the key issue. But unity to what end? 
Clearly the political motivations of the respondents suggests that black 
unity was firstly a political strategy, although no doubt with economic 
implications. Again this tendency transcended all socio-demographic 
variables. Of all the occupational groups, the factory workers were less 
disposed to see black unity as the main issue; this was more true of the 
skilled than of the unskilled worker. More than any other group, the 
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skilled workers were inclined to mention unemployment and the standard 
of living, but black unity was still the most popular issue among those who 
worked in factories. The parallel with Zimbabwe here is worth pointing 
out. Whites in Zimbabwe believed blacks were more interested in econ- 
omic advancement, but in the end political demands were stronger. So 
are they here. These results suggest that the Inkatha respondents were 
politically sophisticated and highly motivated by questions of pragmatic 
policy. The suggestion that their support lay in a charismatic, traditional 
or tribal devotion to Chief Buthelezi did not reflect in this particular 
sample. When the Inkatha respondents were specifically asked whether 
they joined the movement because Chief Buthelezi was its leader or 
because its policies were what they believed in, only three respondents 
refused to answer and 86-7 per cent of the rest mentioned policy.*’ The 
age, occupation, income or education of respondents did not affect this 
overwhelming choice of policy over the appeal of Buthelezi. Respondents 
were asked to assess Buthelezi’s leadership, and although there was a 
non-response rate of 10-5 per cent, 87-6 per cent of the remainder said he 
was a good leader. When those who replied in the affirmative were asked 
why they thought so, only 3-8 per cent felt so because he was a Zulu prince, 
3-8 per cent because he was a good man, while 89-5 per cent rated him 
highly because he aimed for a better life for them. (There was a non- 
response rate here of 2-9 per cent.) Clearly, then, the policies of Inkatha 
constitute its appeal not its leader. This was even the case for the Nqutu 
women. Following upon Max Weber, these are what Heberle has called 
‘purposive-rational’ motivations, where members are drawn to a movement 
by the pursuit of individual or community goals and by the rational evalu- 
ation of the movement’s policy. Contrary to what might have been 
expected, there was no evidence in the data to suggest that members had 
‘emotional-affectual’ motivations, which are generated in the personal 
following of a traditional or charismatic leader.*? It was policy which 
influenced the sample of urban supporters. And the policies tended to be 
seen in political terms first. 


Political consciousness 
Political consciousness is most often seen to include such features as the 
individual’s interest in politics, knowledge about political issues and the 


37. The corresponding figure for the Nqutu women was 8-5 per cent for Buthelezi and 5-5 
per cent for policy, although the non-response rate was 86 per cent. 

38. ‘The figures were 1 per cent because he was a Zulu prince, 4 per cent because Buthelezi 
was a good man, while 11 per cent said he was a good leader because he aimed for a better life 
for them. Again, the significance of this finding is hampered by a very low response rate, 
with 84 per cent giving no information. 

39. R. Heberle, ‘Social Movements’, International Encyclopaedia of Social Science, p. 
440. Also see his Social Movements (New York, 1951). 
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political process, and the individual’s participation in that process.*° In 
this regard, previous research amongst Africans in Black Africa has shown 
that they have a high level of political consciousness which refutes the 
image that they are ignorant or apathetic. This is even true for rural 
dwellers.*! It is unnecessary to document how the enormous amount of 
recent empirical research on Africans in South Africa repeats this finding, 
although this may not have been the case in earlier periods.4* The 
literature on social and political movements discusses the influence on 
political consciousness of movement membership.** There are two argu- 
ments here: either movements attract people as members who are already 
highly political conscious, or membership itself makes members more 
interested in and knowledgeable about politics than before. 

Social and political movements perform important functions. As well 
as enhancing or encouraging the political sophistication of their members, 
they aid the operation and functioning of the wider political process by pro- 
ducing informed and knowledgeable political citizens. The evidence on 
the motivations of the Inkatha respondents shows them to be politically 
sophisticated. By comparing the degree of interest in, knowledge of and 
participation in politics among all the respondents, it is possible to establish 
whether the membership of Inkatha does enhance and encourage political 
consciousness. If this were the case, it would add to Inkatha’s importance 
in the political situation in South Africa by giving it a role in the political 
education of black South Africans. 

In response to the blunt question inquiring whether the respondents 
were interested in politics, a slightly higher proportion of Inkatha 
respondents said ‘yes’: 55-7 per cent compared to 46:7 per cent. In both 
cases the ‘don’t know’ category was just over one-fifth. It is necessary to 
probe behind this simplistic question to examine the various dimensions of 
‘political interest’, such as the respondents’ degree of knowledge about and 
participation in the political process. Questions were asked on their 


40. J. Parson, ‘Political Culture in Rural Botswana: a survey result’, Journal of Modern 
African Studies, 15 (1977), pp. 639-50; Brewer, ‘The BUF: some tentative conclusions on its 
membership’; S. Larsen, Who Were The Fascists: the social roots of European fascism (Bergen, 
1980), pp. 550-53. 

41. Parson, ‘Political Culture in Rural Botswana’, p. 649; A. Oberschall, ‘Communications, 
Information and Aspirations in Rural Uganda’, Journal of Asian and African Studies, 4 (1969), 
pp. 40-41; F. Hayward, ‘A Reassessment of Conventional Wisdom About the Informed 
Public: national political information in Ghana’, American Political Science Review, 70 (1976), 
pp. 435-36; M. Peil, Nigerian Politics: the people’s view (London, 1976). 

42. Schlemmer notes a marked politicization since the 1970s. See L. Schlemmer and D. 
Welsh, ‘South Africa’s Constitutional and Political Prospects’, Optima, 30 (1982). 

43. For example see, G. Lewis, ‘The Structure of Support in Social Movements’, British 
Fournal of Soctology, 27 (1976); P. Kiven Tunteng, ‘Ideology, Racism and Black Political 
Culture’, British Journal of Sociology, 27 (1976); J. Beckford, ‘Accounting for Conversion’, 
British Journal of Sociology, 29 (1978). 

44, The fieldworker had instructions to define politics as taking an interest in current affairs, 
attending public meetings, listening to the radio and reading newspapers. Such a definition 
can be disputed but our pilot study did discover the need to define the term in some way. 
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degree of knowledge about the political process and its personnel in 
KwaZulu, South Africa generally and internationally. Naturally, their 
knowledge of KwaZulu politics was greater than that of other spheres. 
Knowledge about international politics was less well developed with only 
54-5 per cent of the total sample being able correctly to identify the 
President of the USA. 

Overall, Inkatha respondents were more knowledgeable and had greater 
success in correctly identifying such things as the governing party of 
KwaZulu, what SASO was, who Nelson Mandela was and who was the 
Prime Minister of South Africa. Itis interesting to note that more people 
from the total sample were able to identify the Prime Minister of South 
Africa correctly than to identify Nelson Mandela. This was the case even 
for the Inkatha respondents. While it is the case that membership of 
Inkatha correlates with greater knowledge about politics, the knowledge of 
non-members is still quite high. The mean difference between the two 
sets of respondents was only 5-6 per cent. Clearly the non-members were 
receiving a political education from other sources which differed only 
slightly in the degree of knowledge which itinculcated. Unfortunately, the 
extent to which the non-Inkatha members of the sample were members of 
other social movements is unknown. Of the other named organizations 
used in the filter question by which Inkatha membership was discovered, 
only ‘religious societies’ and ‘sports clubs’ produced meaningful numbers 
large enough to allow comparison. The mean difference in response to 
the questions on political knowledge between members of Inkatha and 
members of ‘religious societies’ was 12-66 per cent. It was only 4-38 per 
cent for members of ‘sports clubs’. The latter may well have been the 
category chosen by those who were politically oriented but who were not 
members of Inkatha. The politicization of sport in South Africa as a 
result of the sports boycott, which Inkatha does not support, makes this a 
likely possibility. 

What is also important is the extent to which greater interest and 
knowledge among Inkatha members is reflected in the political behaviour 
of respondents. There is a touch of irony in this greater political social- 
ization among Inkatha members. As ordinary members of a socio-politi- 
cal movement led by one of the more prominent black leaders, the Inkatha 
respondents were more, not less, likely to feel that black people could help 
bring about change by their own political action and effort. It was the 
non-members who were more likely to feel that black people should rely on 
their leaders. The commitment to personal political action was higher 
among Inkatha members. ‘This probably reflects Inkatha’s use of con- 
stituency politics, which more successfully draws ordinary members into 
the decision-making process than other forms of movement organization. 

American political science uses the term ‘political efficacy’ to describe 
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the positive feelings which citizens have about the effects of their actions on 
political events. Traditionally ‘political efficacy’ has been used to explain 
rates of political participation, including social movement membership and 
electoral participation: the more positive the feelings of efficacy, the higher 
the level of participation. One further measure of this greater commit- 
ment to political action among Inkatha members is participation in the first 
KwaZulu elections in 1978. In the sample as a whole, the data shows a 
high degree of participation, with two-thirds voting when the average poll 
in the election was only 37 per cent. Amongst the women of Nqutu the 
number who voted was 28 per cent,** with the majority saying they had no 
time to do so.*® This mirrors the finding of Parson in Botswana who 
noted the lower participation of women in elections there.*” In the urban 
township of KwaMashu there had obviously been a higher degree of pre- 
vious politicization, for not only was the voting rate higher, half of the 
respondents who voted in the sample as a whole said they did so out of a 
recognized ‘political duty to vote’. Comparing the participation of 
Inkatha respondents with those who were not members of the organization 
reveals that a slightly lower proportion of Inkatha members voted, 65 per 
cent compared to 71 per cent. However, this anomaly is easy to explain 
because of the youthfulness of the Inkatha sample and the large number of 
students it contains: categories which were ineligible to vote. When those 
who did not vote were asked why, 77:8 per cent of the Inkatha respondents 
who failed to vote said it was because they were not registered (the vast 
proportion of these being those too young to register). Only 8-7 per cent 
of those Inkatha respondents who did not vote said it was because ‘they 
_ didn’t want to’, compared with 26:2 per cent of the non-voters among those 
who were not members of Inkatha. ‘This suggests a higher commitment to 
participation in the political process among Inkatha members, being one 
more manifestation of their greater political consciousness. In the 
peculiarly South African context, of course, this greater commitment not 
only reflects the higher level of politicization among Inkatha members, it 
is also evidence of their lower resistance to participating in apartheid 
structures. This brings us neatly to the final section on the ‘political 
aspirations and attitudes of Inkatha respondents. 


Internalization of Inkatha policy 

There is an on-going debate in the literature on social and political move- 
ments about the coherence between official ideology and the beliefs of 
ordinary members, and the causal connection between them. There are 
45. Meer and Mlaba, Apartherd—Our Picture, p. 211. 
46. Meer and Mlaba, Apartherd—Our Picture, pp. 211, 212. The author was also given 
access to some of the unpublished data from this study, for which he is grateful to Professor 


Fatima Meer. 
47. Parson, ‘Political Culture in Rural Botswana’, p. 645. 
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those who argue that the ideology of the movement reflects the grievances 
and attitudes of its members, while others stress that‘the ideology often 
defines the members’ opinions for them.*® In the former case, the move- 
ment’s policies reflect the views of the members, while in the latter 
instance, the members assimilate the ideological categories of the 
movement.*? Only when there is a coherence between the opinions of 
members and official ideology does the movement have that unity, and 
strength and loyalty of support which is vital for success. In political 
science the theory of political immunization discusses how this coherence 
functions to provide the mechanism through which members interpret 
political stimuli to produce strong and loyal support to the movement.°° 
It argues that identification with the movement (or political party) 
strengthens, and support to it deepens, the longer the movement’s 
ideological categories are used by members to interpret and make sense of 
political stimuli. 

The data on Inkatha membership cannot be used to decide whether the 
movement’s ideology or the opinions of members are the independent 
variable. This is as much a philosophical issue as an empirical one. 
Nonetheless, it is possible to establish whether there was a coherence in the 
views of members and those of Chief Buthelezi at the time when the 
research was undertaken. The focus will concentrate on three particular 
issues: their views on the role of political violence; the role of ethnicity 
in politics; and what future political dispensations they aspire to. One 
special point of interest opens up here, for it is possible to establish whether 
the views of the Inkatha members on these issues are as moderate and con- 
servative as those of their leader. Previous analysis has shown that even 
by 1980 Inkatha’s policy had taken a move to the right.’ Therefore, one 
48. See Lewis, ‘The Structure of Support in Social Movements’; Kiven Tunteng, ‘Ideology, 
Racism and Black Political Culture’; Blumer, ‘Outline of Collective Behaviour’, R. Evans, 
Readings in Collective Behaviour (Chicago, 1975); N. Smelser, Theory of Collective Eehaviour 
(New York, 1962); R. Heberle, ‘Forward’; R. Roberts and R. Kloss, Social Movements: 
between the balcony and the barricade (London, 1979); J. Banks, The Sociology of Social 
Movements (London, 1972); R. Levitas, ‘Some Problems of Aim-Centred Models of Social 
Movements’, Sociology, 11 (1977). 

49, In his account of conversions to the Jehovah’s Witnesses, Beckford notes how the 
subject’s self-reported accounts of religious conversion could not be taken as unproblematic. 
They were typically constructed according to the ideas and guidelines of the movement itself; 
the subject’s views of the world were defined for him by the movement. See Beckford, 
‘Accounting for Conversion’. 

50. For an outline of this see A. Campbell, et al., The American Voter (New York, 1960); 
McPhee and Ferguson, ‘Political Immunization’ in McPhee and Glaser, Public Opinion and 
Congressional Elections (Glencoe, 1962), pp. 155-79. For an application to Britain see 
D. Butler and D. Stokes, Political Change in Britain (London, 1969). For an application to 
British fascist movements see Brewer, “The BUF’, p. 552, and J. Brewer, Mosley’s Men: the 
BUF in the West Midlands (London, 1984), pp. 22-26. 

51. Southall, ‘Buthelezi, Inkatha and the Politics of Compromise’, pp. 466-77; Brewer, “The 
Modern Janus’, pp. 103-4. The reasons for this shift differ. Southall sees it as part of 
Buthelezi’s policy to present Inkatha as the moderate Black heir to a consociational solution, 


while Brewer sees it as the consequence of Inkatha’s entrapment between the twin pressures of 
state control and ostracism by the left. 
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is able to see whether this move towards conservativism is in accord with 
the views of ordinary members of Inkatha. 

Chief Buthelezi’s commitment to non-violence is well known.°? 
Although he has warned of the pressures pushing blacks towards violence, 
Buthelezi’s career shows a remarkable degree of consistency in advocating 
non-violence which is all the more remarkable given his oscillation on other 
issues. Southall sees this commitment as a key part of Inkatha’s petty 
bourgeois platform,” while Schlemmer would no doubt see it as an 
essential part of Inkatha’s commitment to consociationalism. In fact the 
rejection of political violence was manifested throughout the sample as a 
whole and transcended all social variables, with 91-8 per cent being 
opposed to its use. The opposition to the use of political violence was 
even greater among Inkatha members. Even if there was a tendency to 
under-represent the support for political violence because of the fear of 
expressing such views, this figure does confirm the wealth of previous 
research which shows there is a considerable constituency within the black 
communities which desires a peaceful solution, at least as an immediate 
goal.°* Inkatha’s commitment to non-violence distinguishes it from 
many other black opposition forces and this allows Inkatha successfully to 
tap this ‘non-violent constituency’. As far as the data goes, it shows that 
on this issue there is a large degree of coherence between Buthelezi and his 
ordinary members in the sample. 

One of the other distinguishing features of Inkatha is its views on the role 
of ethnicity in politics. Southall describes it as an ethnic movement, while 
Schlemmer feels that broader political goals are the source of Inkatha’s 
main attraction to members. Inkatha’s position is not simple or clear 
cut. Its role as the governing party of KwaZulu forces Inkatha to manipu- 
late a Zulu ethnic base, while its social movement role in wider South 
African politics requires it to shed itself of ethnicity. Inkatha has shown a 
shift from a cultural to a political liberation movement and in this way, 
many of the earlier references in its constitution and policy statements 
to Zulu ethnicity have been deleted. But while it remains the governing 
party of an ethnic territory it cannot successfully purge the traces of 
ethnicity. So its overall position is ambiguous.°° The cathetic symbols 


52. Discussed by Southall, ‘Buthelezi, Inkatha and the Politics of Compromise’, p. 462. 

53. Southall, ‘Buthelezi, Inkatha and the Politics of Compromise’, p. 464. 

54. This emerged as a strong theme from the longitudinal study of the Arnold Bergstraesser 
Institute, See T. Hanf, South Africa: the prospects of peaceful change (London, 1981). Also 
see, Schlemmer, ‘Conflict in South Africa: build-up to revolution or impasse?’. The differ- 
ent degree of legitimacy which political violence has in Northern Ireland, compared to South 
Africa, is one of the reasons why political violence is much higher in Northern Ireland despite 
the level of oppression for Catholics being far less severe than it is for Blacks in South 
Africa. See J. Brewer and J. Smyth, ‘Political Violence and Conflict Management in 
Northern Ireland and South Africa’, in T. Hanf, Deeply Divided Societies. 

55. This ambiguity is discussed by Brewer, ‘The Modern Janus’, p. 104. A more extensive 
study of Inkatha and its overall ambiguity is contained in J. Brewer, After Soweto: an 
unfinished journey (Oxford University Press, forthcoming). 
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which Inkatha utilizes are one example of this ambiguity. The symbols, 
values and standards of a movement are important in developing support to 
it and some of the cathetic symbols of Inkatha are Zulu: its flag, tribal 
dancing, impis and so on. As if to emphasize its ambiguity however, its 
uniform is in the old colours of the ANC, an organization which epitomizes 
modernity in Black politics. 

This ambiguity does not reflect in the attitudes of Inkatha members in 
‘the sample. ‘They are less conservative than Buthelezi in this regard, for 
they are ahead of their leadership in rejecting Zulu ethnicity as having a 
political role. It has already been established that the overwhelming 
majority of Inkatha respondents saw the encouragement and forging of 
black unity as the main issue facing Inkatha. Their motivations to join 
reflected an interest in wider political goals and showed no traditional, 
tribal or charismatic following for Buthelezi. In response to the question 
of which group they saw it as Inkatha’s role to help, nearly three-quarters 
of the Inkatha respondents said ‘all races’, rather than ‘all blacks’ or ‘only 
Zulu’. This support for an ethnically neutral role for Inkatha among its 
supporters in the sample held true across all social variables, although it 
was even more pronounced among the young and better educated. 

This degree of ethnic neutrality may be over-representative of Inkatha 
membership as a whole due to the urban nature of the sample and the bias 
in Inkatha membership towards the rural dwellers. Meer and Mlaba’s 
study of women in Nqutu showed them to be more ethnocentric than the 
KwaMashu respondents with only 1 per cent supporting the view that it 
was Inkatha’s role to help ‘all races’, 1:5 per cent feeling it should be ‘all 
Zulu’ and 14 per cent ‘all blacks’.°° There was a non-response rate of 85-5 
per cent, so it is impossible to know what significance this finding has, 
although this tendency toward ethnocentricism among rural Africans 1s to 
be found in other research on the ethnic attitudes of rural Africans in South 
Africa.°’ The ambiguity there is in Inkatha policy may well reflect the 
different constituencies within it and represent Buthelezi’s attempt to 
reconcile the different interests of these constituencies. ‘This suggests, as 
Kane-Berman has argued previously, that Inkatha is a coalition of radical 
and moderate elements.°* If the sample reflects the radical element, it 
further suggests that there is a rural-urban split within the movement 


56. Meer and Mlaba, Apartherd—Our Picture, p. 212. 

57. The pioneering work of Mayer is a good example. He has recently up-dated and 
extended his work on ethnic and class perceptions among Africans in a paper called “Good and 
Bad Whites’, delivered at Queen’s University of Belfast, January 1983. Also see Hanf, South 
Africa, pp. 339-44; H. Lever, ‘Attitudes and Opinions of Africans’, South African Society 
(Johannesburg, 1978); H. Lever, ‘Public Opinion and Voting’ in A. de Crespigny and R. 
Schrire (eds), The Government and Politics of South Africa (Cape Town, 1978); L. Schlemmer 
and J. Moller, Migrant Labour in South Africa (Centre of Applied Social Science, University 
of Natal, 1982). 

58. Kane-Berman, ‘Inkatha’, p. 154. In this respect it is also like the ANC. 
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which it is necessary to contain. Conflicts in the past between Buthelezi 
and the Soweto branches of Inkatha over strategy in Soweto are evidence 
that this split has proved difficult to contain. 

The final area to be considered is that of the political aspirations of the 
Inkatha respondents. ‘The absence of any ethnocentrism in the majority 
of Inkatha respondents influences their views on future political dispen- 
sations, pushing them towards a power sharing option. Buthelezi has 
rejected universal franchise, and while 83-4 per cent of the Inkatha respon- 
dents felt getting ‘one-man-one-vote’ would be a ‘good thing for blacks’, it 
was not very prominent in their motivations for joining or in their views of 
the major issues and problems of the time when set against other things. 
Over three-quarters of the Inkatha respondents felt ending discrimination 
was ‘most important to them’, while only 7-6 per cent mentioned getting 
‘one-man-one-vote’. Only 2:9 per cent mentioned this as the major 
problem facing blacks. The absence of any ethnocentrism among the 
respondents made them unwilling to countenance a political solution where 
one ethnic group would dominate, even if it were their own. Their politi- 
cal aspirations were predominantly for power sharing with all races. 
Those seeking such a solution comprised 89:5 per cent of all Inkatha 
respondents, with only 8-6 per cent aspiring to an all-African government 
and 1-9 per cent for a government with Indians only. ‘Thus, for example, 
60 per cent said they would give their greatest support to a ‘South Africa 
under a shared race government’. Only 18-1 per cent supported the idea 
of ethnic homelands for Africans. 

One of the problems tn the data for those who have in the past advanced 
the idea of universal franchise (and the present author is one) 1s that this 
idea does not receive much greater support among non-members of 
Inkatha in the sample. While there was a slightly greater tendency for 
them to mention universal franchise as an issue important to them per- 
sonally or to black people generally, and to be in favour of more narrowly 
African or black nationalist solutions, the level of support for power 
sharing in an all-race government is not far behind that amongst Inkatha 
respondents, a mere 6:8 per cent difference. Even for these respondents, 
power sharing between all races was the favoured solution of 82:7 per cent 
of the sample. If, like Southall, we take the support for universal fran- 
chise as one measure of a politically radical stance,°? then members of 
Inkatha in KwaMashu do not seem to be significantly more conservative 
than their neighbours who are not members of the organization. Thus, 
while there is a coherence between the views on power sharing of Buthelezi 
and the Inkatha respondents, this coherence also exists for non-members. 
This suggests that the latter could constitute a pool of potential converts to 


59. Southall, ‘Buthelezi, Inkatha and the Politics of Compromise’, p. 464. 
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be tapped as the future political drama unfolds. There is also a lesson for 
those who reject the idea of power sharing, for the urban residents of 
KwaMashu strongly supported this idea. 


Conclusion 

To ask who the members of Inkatha are is to pose a question admitting 
many different kinds of answers. The question does not limit us to any 
particular research method or theoretical framework. It has been popular 
with other writers to manufacture a picture of Inkatha membership out of 
non-empirical analysis of the movement and from sweeping interpretations 
of its ideology. One other way to answer the question is by empirical 
analysis of the social background and attitudes of actual members of 
Inkatha. The secretive nature of the organization makes this difficult. 
The attempt presented in this paper cannot be used to answer such a 
question fully; it only examines the nature of Inkatha’s urban support in 
one township. Important as this urban support is, given Inkatha’s need to 
mobilize in the urban areas, it cannot be used to assess the background and 
attitudes of the main bulk of Inkatha’s support, which is rural based. 

In this way the different accounts of Inkatha membership which we have 
can still be sustained, for the empirical research here does not satisfactorily 
allow any judgement on the validity of the two received wisdoms that have 
emerged on Inkatha membership. Certainly of the two, Southall’s 
account bears little resemblance to the urban support of Inkatha reflected 
by the KwaMashu respondents. ‘The accounts of Schlemmer and Kane- 
Berman are more in accord with the empirical evidence. In fact, as far as 
Inkatha’s urban support is concerned, Southall’s account is entirely 
erroneous. The urban support of Inkatha is not charismatic or traditional 
in nature; it does not ignore pragmatic policy issues; it does not possess an 
ethnic ambivalence; members in the urban areas are not older and more 
conservative or coerced into joining. Nor is there an absence of members 
from the urban proletariat. 

The inferences on membership which are contained in Southall’s work 
on the movement may well apply to the organization’s much larger rural 
suppart. A more successful study than that by Meer and Mlaba needs to 
be done among Inkatha’s rural supporters. But if this dichotomy between 
the rural and urban members does exist, it forces upon us the necessity to 
distinguish between the different kinds of Inkatha membership. Inkatha 
membership can no longer be portrayed as a monolithic and homogeneous 
entity to be accounted for in sweeping generalizations. If anything 
emerges from this empirical data, it is that it now becomes necessary, when 
we refer to Inkatha membership, to distinguish between its different types: 
urban, rural, moderate, radical, young, old, petty bourgeois, proletarian, 
highly educated, poorly educated, and so on. 
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One other point emerges from this. Obviously the political horizons of 
members differ. Thereby different questions are posed for members. 
Contrasting, and perhaps conflicting, policy solutions and priorities arise 
from these different political horizons. Inkatha, then, is a coalition of 
members with different social backgrounds, attitudes, interests and aspira- 
tions. This opens up the organization to a range of internal policy 
conflicts. The leadership of Inkatha has not only to create a strategy 
which gives the organization a role in wider South African politics, it 
has simultaneously to tend to the bureaucratic task of forging a united 
membership.°° There is already evidence of internal conflicts over policy 
and strategy. The resignation of Bengu, the former General Secretary, 
expulsions from the Youth Brigade and open quarrels between Buthelezi 
and the Soweto branches are examples of such conflicts. Because the size, 
unity and strength of Inkatha membership is so vital to Buthelezi’s 
bargaining position with the state, Inkatha’s importance to the current 
political situation will depend on its ability to contain these conflicts and 
straddle the different types of membership it attracts. More so than any 
political role, this bureaucratic task will be the test of Buthelezi’s leadership 
qualities. 


60. In this way, Inkatha tends to conform to what we already know about some nationalist 
movements in other parts of Africa. In the pre-colonial state before revolutionary confron- 
tation actually develops, nationalist movements tend to be motley collections torn by 
ideological schism and bureaucratic weakness. ‘This sometimes remains a feature even in the 
post-colonial state. 


This paper is based on research which was funded by the University Research Fund at the 
University of Natal, Durban. ‘The author thanks Cecilia Sisi Sibisi for interviewing and 
Paddy Brannigan for running the data through the computer. 


AUDREY RICHARDS, 1899-1984: | 
AN APPRECIATION 


A. F. ROBERTSON 


WHEN YOU GET OLD, Audrey Richards explained on the occasion of her 
eightieth birthday party, something strange happens to you. You become 
wonderful. At the slightest provocation, if you so much as stand up or sit 
down, people exclaim: ‘Isn’t Audrey wonderful?’ One of the wonderful 
things about her was her capacity for observation, a gift which helped to 
make her a famous anthropologist and a most entertaining companion. 
She never lapsed into anecdotage; her memories, like her observations on 
daily life, were always fresh and needle-sharp. 

Her obituary in The Times remarks on her ‘zest for the ridiculous’, and I 
have no doubt that this is how she would react to any effusion about her 
life. My main excuse for offering this short appreciation is that she was 
the second President of the African Studies Association, and I am currently 
(September 1984) entrusted with this office. But it has also been my 
privilege to work with her and, in some small way to follow in her footsteps 
as Director of the African Studies Centre at Cambridge. 

I met her nearly twenty years ago in Uganda, where her study of migra- 
tion had been a source of inspiration in my own fieldwork. When she 
summoned me from the wilderness to discuss a piece of collaboration I was 
nervous, never having met the great lady. Everything went wrong on the 
journey from my village to Kampala, and I arrived late, bedraggled and 
covered with oil from my motorbike. But she beamed at me: my wretched 
appearance evidently established my bona fides as a fieldworker. 

I find it difficult to imagine some anthropologists at work in the field, but 
not Audrey. A sharp eye, catholic interests and a ready wit undoubtedly 
made for a special rapport with her informants. (She once showed me a 
letter from an aged Bemba chief with whom she had corresponded for 
decades; it began briskly: ‘Look here, Richards...’). She was a pupil of 
Malinowski, was closer to him than most, and carried out her celebrated 
work on Land, labour and diet in Northern Rhodesia (1939) under his 
aegis. But she was never concerned to stress her membership of his magic 
circle, indeed she had little patience with coteries or closed groups. A 
hallmark of her work is demystification, a robustly factual approach which 
illuminates her study of even so esoteric a subject as female initiation ritual. 
The naive and sentimental ‘my people’ sort of ethnography was nat for 


This appreciation was delivered at the ASAUK Conference at the University of York on 
19 September 1984, immediately before Dr Robertson’s Presidential Address. 
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her; nevertheless, her books and her fieldnotes are full of living personali- 
ties, not specimens. I regard this as an expression of her unrivalled 
appreciation of the integrity of mankind—in all its infinite variety. 

Nor did she take a narrow view of anthropology. Her involvement in 
the African Studies Association, in the Cambridge Centre, and—most 
notably—in setting up the famous East African Institute of Social Research 
in 1950, all reflect her enthusiasm for interdisciplinary studies. This is 
expressed in her earliest work, and in her active involvement in the 
Colonial Social Sciences Research Council after the war. She had a great 
talent for instigating and managing collaboration: the volume on East 
African Chiefs (1959) is a model of intellectual coherence and another 
EAISR venture, Economic Development and Tribal Change (1954), has 
provided a durable demonstration of the way interdisciplinary collabor- 
ation can illuminate a complex subject like labour migration. Although a 
virtuoso of the art of conversational data collection she was very progress- 
ive in her methods, and something of a pioneer in the anthropological use of 
censuses and surveys. I am sure her approach was greatly influenced by 
her undergraduate studies of the natural sciences. 

After her arrival in Cambridge in 1956 she took up residence in the Essex 
village of Elmdon, which she very soon made the subject of detailed 
study. Characteristically, this was a collaborative venture, involving 
relays of Anthropology students as well as senior colleagues. The results 
have been published in three volumes, one designed for the people of 
Elmdon themselves (Some Elmdon Families—with Jean Robin, 1975) and 
two detailed monographs by Jean Robin and Marilyn Strathern. Visiting 
‘Miss Richards’ in Elmdon made plain her wide-ranging curiosity about 
how people lived, and her complete acceptance of the complex obligations 
one builds up within the community which one has made the object of 
anthropological enquiry. Elmdon was a natural extension of her life as 
a teacher, a means of making the interests and issues of anthropology 
palpable to students for whom the subject might have remained an 
other-worldly association with the Nuer or the Andaman Islanders. 

A child of the Raj, she had a sort of upper-crustiness (recipes were 
‘recelpts’) which was delightfully free of pomposity. I cannot recall ever 
having seen her lay out her laurels: ‘Audrey Richards, MA, PhD, CBE, 
FBA’. ‘Miss Richards’ was fine for her. She could spot humbug readily, 
and knew how to snuff it out, whether it emanated from the old or the 
young, the right or the left. Frankly sceptical of any commitment to 
doctrine or dogma, she was nevertheless staunch in her loyalties, whether 
to the LSE, where she began her teaching career and where her papers are 
deposited, or to Newnham College and her many pupils, or to Makerere 
and Uganda. 

Her work is so rich that it will live on as a source of illumination and 
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inspiration, reasserting itself as interests and fashions change. I am 
,delighted to see the reissue of her classic on girls’ initiation, Chisungu 
(1956), but always meant to ask her what she felt about its migration from 
the anthropology shelves to the ‘Feminism and Gender’ section in the 
bookshops. Not, I imagine, a very great deal, although she laboured 
harder than most against the sexual restrictions and stereotypes of her 
times. Audrey taught, researched and lived in many different places, and 
_ the breadth of her interests might well be mistaken for eclecticism, were it 
not the case that each of her major books would be a life-work for most of 
the rest of us. She lived long, she used her time well, and latterly her 
indomitable personality and sharp wits carried her along in the face of 
increasing physical disability. 

Jean Robin tells this wonderful story of Audrey. In hospital with a 
broken hip a year or two ago, she was approached by the library lady with 
her trolley, who leant close and asked in a loud, clear voice: ‘Now, dear, do 
you have any interests?’ 

Audrey, somewhat reduced by pain and trauma, replied from the depths 
of her bed: ‘I have many interests. Fetch me a book full of blood and 
murder’. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Professors John Fage and Robert Steel 


Members of the RAS as well as ASAUK will be delighted to learn that 
the ASAUK Council, at its annual meeting at the University of York in 
September 1984, nominated two new Honorary Members of the Associ- 
ation, Professors John Fage and Robert Steel, in view of their distinguished 
contributions to African studies in the UK. Professor Fage was of course 
formerly also a council member of the RAS, and Professor Steel happily 
still is one. 

The tribute to the memory of Dr Audrey Richards by Sandy Robertson, 
which was also delivered at the University of York during the same con- 
ference, appears elsewhere in this issue. Other news of the ASAUK’s 
deliberations in York will appear in the next number of the journal. 

The new president of ASAUK is Professor David Birmingham of the 
University of Kent (1984-6), and the new vice-president is the director of 
the Centre of West African Studies at Birmingham University, Douglas 
Rimmer. 


Subscriptions 


Miss Anne Southworth, Secretary of the RAS, has asked the editors of 
African Affairs to include a note reminding members of both the RAS and 
ASAUK to send their subscriptions for 1985 in as soon as possible to her at 
the RAS office at 18 Northumberland Avenue, London WC2. 


RCS Library Appeal 


The Royal Commonwealth Society has recently launched an appeal for 
£400,000 in order to set up a trust fund to ensure the survival of the RCS’s 
Library. The RCS Librarian will be known to countless readers of Afri- 
can Affairs for his quarterly bibliographical contributions to this journal, 
and the appeal is for a fund ‘to provide for an adequate level of qualified 
staffing, acquisitions, maintenance and service to users’. £150,000 has 
already been found of the £400,000 asked for from earlier donations and 
sales of surplus books. Further details of this most worthy cause (as 
well as very helpful details on how gifts to the RCS Library Appeal 
may be made in ways least likely to suffer adverse penalties from the 
British Treasury’s taxes upon the pursuit of learning in this sphere), 
may be obtained from the Library, Royal Commonwealth Society, 18 
Northumberland Avenue, London, WC2N 5B]. 
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Australian Directory of Africanists 


The African Studies Association of Australia and the Pacific produced in 
1984 a detailed Directory of Africanists in Australia, New Zealand and 
Papua New Guinea. The majority of the 120 people listed are university 
teachers but diplomats, aid officials, librarians and research workers are 
also included. ` Copies may be obtained from the Secretary of ASAAP, Dr 
David Goldsworthy, Department of Politics, Monash University, Clayton, 
Victoria 3168, Australia. 


Correction 


The editors of African Affairs regret that the principal verb was left out of 
the last sentence in the article by Shehu Othman in the October 1984 num- 
ber of the journal on ‘Classes, crises and coup: the demise of Shagari’s 


regime’ in Nigeria at page 461. The opening words of this sentence should. 


read, ‘In my opinion, the future of Nigeria depends ...’. We apologise to 
both author and readers for this error. 
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Shadows in the Grass: Britain in the Southern Sudan, 1918-1956, by Robert 
O. Collins. Yale University Press, New Haven & London, 1983. xiv+494 pp. 
£33. 


The publication of this work covers the longest span of years of the four volumes 
on the history of the Southern Sudan which Bob Collins has so far produced, the 
earlier ones being The Southern Sudan 1883-1898: A Struggle for Control, King 
Leopold, England, and the Upper Nile, 1899-1901, and Land Beyond the Rivers: the 
Southern Sudan, 1898-1918, and it is therefore fitting that Shadows in the Grass is 
also the longest of the series. ` 

For many years academic interest in the Southern Sudan reflected the broader 
world view—it was neglected except by those congenitally attracted to its arcadian 
qualities, or the ‘human zoo’ as it was more disparagingly called. Only a few idio- 
syncratic British administrators who relished a lonely masochistic existence, and 
missionaries who sought the sternest of challenges, were much interested in the | 
region; while among the academics it was left to the anthropologists, most famously 
Evans-Pritchard, ‘the Poet’ as he was known to the sceptical officials, and of whom 
an engaging vignette appears here. The post-independence tragedy of civil war 
in the Southern Sudan produced a crop of books of varying quality, but always 
with more historical assertion than evidence. Now, however, we have had not just 
one but two major works on the Southern Sudan during the Anglo-Egyptian 
Condominium, for this book comes hard on the heels of the Sandersons’ on Edu- 
cation, Religion and Politics in Southern Sudan, 1899-1964 [reviewed in African 
Affairs, January 1983, pp. 139-140]. Readers of both will not suffer a surfeit, for 
there is an immense amount of great interest in both. In part the two books are 
complementary, for Collins’s book is primarily concerned with administration, yet 
inevitably there is a substantial area of overlap, and differences of emphasis and 
judgement occur. 

The core of this book is about the British administrators and their Southern sub- 
jects, and viewed very much (as the author stresses in the Preface) through the 
characters involved, ‘the charisma of a Nuer prophet or the eccentricities of a 
British D.C.’. In this the book is an outstanding success, for characters such as 
‘Chunky’ Willis, ‘King’ Larken, and many others step straight out of the pages: so 
too do at least some of their many subjects, not just the obvious Nuer prophets in 
“The Serbonian Bog’, but the lesser known Kara and Binga beyond the ‘rolling 
Raga road’. Less well rounded perhaps are those who were truly the products of 
British rule, the first generation of Southern representatives to be thrust into the 
broader maelstrom of Sudanese politics towards the end of the book. Men like 
Buth Diu and Benjamin Lwoki who had to try and bridge the enormous gulf 
between Southern society and Northern politics and often fell between both stools. 
In fairness to them Northern politicians rarely appreciated the South; while it 
should be added, as this book makes clear, that it was also a divide which caused a 
greater rift than any other even in that close-knit body of men, the Sudan Political 
Service. Collins quotes, as he is fond of doing, from Sudan Verse on ‘the South 
and Independence’ by that most outspoken of post-war southern governors, 
Richard Owen, on the occasion of the British decision to withdraw from the Sudan 
without safeguards for the South: 
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“Your Excellency, 

We must beg your pardon 

When everything seemed lovely in the garden. 
For having raised the uncomfortable wraith, 
The diplomatic bogey—Breach of Faith’. 


In addition to the personalities, another of the major features of the book is its 
sense of geography. The author has travelled the length and breadth of this vast 
land over many years, and has a great sense of its physical impact on the societies it 
has nurtured. He helps to bring out too the heterogeneity of the south itself. So 
often the region is contrasted only with the North—the African, Pagan and 
Christian, on the one hand, the Arab Muslim on the other—yet in itself the South is 
larger and more varied than many independent African states. Collins’s travels 
not only add through his vivid description, but as a result of the new archival 
material he was able to find, often stored in a most unwelcoming condition. 

The element of contention, inevitably, lies in the area of Southern Policy, that 
piece of high politics so little understood in the Sudan itself and yet the making of 
the greatest problem in the country. Collins interestingly introduces the views of 
Sir George Schuster as early as 1924, which influenced the better known outlook 
of Sir Harold MacMichael, and shows yet again that the attempted isolation of the 
South was more deliberate than simple pragmatism, as has often been claimed by 
apologists. Sir George wrote that the spread of Christianity and English in the 
South ‘would form a sort of ‘buffer state’ insuring that the influence brought to bear 
on the African tribes in the southern parts of the Sudan are harmonious with British 
influences spreading up from Kenya and Uganda’. Yet the logic of the situation 
was to separate the South from the North in order that it could be strengthened as a 
buffer. When that might have been possible, in 1931, it was raised and rejected: 
when it was too late, at the end of World War II, it was only finally, if briefly, con- 
sidered. Collins brings out well the doubts about the achievements and the logic 
of Southern Policy being voiced even before the war, yet repeatedly put aside in the 
face of more immediate problems. 

In keeping with its strong sense of geography, the book contains a lengthy and 
fascinating discussion of the plans for the Jonglei Canal. It is a bitter irony that 
the divisive history of the Sudan has once more come to the fore when the Canal so 
long discussed was finally being constructed. A further attempt at a solution to the 
problem of North-South relations is required before the potential of the South, in 
oil as well as water, can once more be developed. j 

University of Reading ' PETER WOODWARD 


Ethiopia: An Heretical Revolution? by Rene Lefort. London: Zed Press, 
1983. 301 pp. £17:95(£6-95 paper). 


This book must now replace Halliday and Molyneux’s The Ethiopian Revolution 
[sadly not reviewed in African Affairs, but available from Verso Editions, 15 Greek 
Street, London W1 for £5-95 in paper covers] as the best available account of the 
traumatic years 1974-1978 in Ethiopia. Published in France in 198], it has waited 
two years for an English translation, but is well worth it. Readers should not be 
deterred by a few off-putting preliminaries. Despite the title (and the publisher) it 
is not concerned with theories of revolution, in Ethiopia or elsewhere, and is 
unencumbered by conceptual impedimenta or ideological engagement. Whether 
the Ethiopian revolution is ‘heretical’, and why it should matter whether it is or not, 
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are points nowhere explained. The obligatory portrait of the ancien régime is a 
cardboard cut-out, history and geography are sometimes hazy (the source of the 
Webi Shebelle is given as ‘just outside Addis Ababa’ whereas it is actually in 
Sidamo (p. 189), the frontier, between Ethiopia and former British Somaliland 
demarcated in 1897 is said to have been ‘imposed by the British in 1960’ (p. 190)), 
and the bibliography sketchy. Butno matter. What Lefort provides is a picture, 
in all its confusion and much of its complexity, of events as they unfolded and 
people’s reactions to them. I have yet to see a better account of the bewildering 
changes in the countryside: the contradictions between the regime’s desire to 
remove economic exploitation and its determination to retain political control, land 
tenure policies which favoured the peasants and produce pricing policies which 
favoured the towns, ‘land to the tiller’ and the need to extract a surplus to feed the 
cities and earn foreign exchange. The dilemmas of the Zemacha students are 
excellently put, and the extraordinary in-fighting of urban political groups, though 
it can never be entirely comprehensible, is at least plausibly presented. Treating 
the revolution justifiably as an overwhelmingly indigenous movement, Lefort 
reduces its international dimension to little more than a walk-on role, and his 
account ends at the point where the Russian presence becomes important and the 
task of political reconstruction starts to get under way with the establishment 
of COPWE. It is a truncated tale, much of it inevitably based on hearsay and 
speculation which eventual research may refute; but time and again, it carries the 
conviction that ‘this is how it was’. 
University of Lancaster CHRISTOPHER CLAPHAM! 
\ 5 

The British Empire in the Middle East 1945-1951: Arab Nationalism, the 


United States, and Postwar Imperialism, by Wm. Roger Louis. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1984. xvii +803. pp. £45. ; 


This further monumental work from the pen of Roger Louis contains more of 
relevance to students of Africa than its title may at first sight suggest. True aspects 
of the geographically based core of the book will take Africanists into some distant 
quarters— Turkey, Greece and Iran, as well as the eastern Mediterranean and the 
Arab Gulf states. But that still leaves all Britain’s direct responsibilities in north- 
east Africa which will be of direct interest, especially since Egypt was such an out- 
standing concern overall. Furthermore, its ramifications are such that it is also a 
book of great interest to all concerned with the end of empire and the transfer of 
power, both in what it reveals about the Labour Government and imperial think- 
ing, and because the Middle East is put in its wider context, especially in relation to 
Asia and Africa. , 

Of course, in terms of territory and population the greater part of the Empire in 
the Middle East was in Africa—Libya, Egypt, Sudan, Eritrea and Somalia and thè 
implications of events here were in time to have important effects elsewhere in 
Africa. The further one goes into the lines of thought not only of the Labour 
Government, but of the Foreign Office, the more the Suez invasion of 1956, with all 
its ramifications for African nationalism, seems an aberration. The main thrust of 
government thinking shown here, is clearly to find a middle way between either 
pushing into the Middle East by force, or retreating precipitately in the face of pol- 
itical pressures in the region. After abandoning the brief flirtation by some minis- 
ters with the idea of pulling out of the Middle East entirely and retreating to a 
defence line across sub-Saharan Africa, there still remains a deep reluctance to 
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commit Britain to any forceful intervention, epitomised by the policy in the Persian 
Oil Crisis of 1951 from which Attlee emerges here with credit. Instead we have 
the dominating personality of Ernest Bevin stepping immediately with command 
and self-confidence into a world so different to that which he had ever encountered 
before, and determined that henceforth the British position would rest on active 
cooperation with the Arabs for the benefit of both parties, rather than a return to 
armed repression—a kind of Dual Mandate in the Middle East. Hopeful as it may 
seem with regard to the stirrings of Arab nationalism, it was to prove a painfully 
inadequate approach to bring to Palestine where the growing enmity of Arab and 
Jew was to make the British presence there untenable, and the outcome of which 
proved so damaging not only to the Middle East but to Western interests in the 
region. 

While Ernest Bevin is the colossus of the book he is less well known in terms of 
imperial politics to most Africanists than a more junior minister, Arthur Creech 
Jones. Noted in Africa for his enlightened and progressive attitudes as Colonial 
Secretary, in the Middle East he found much greater difficulty in keeping his feet in 
the whirlpool of Palestine which became all too much for him-——he started out as a 
typical well meaning, mildly pro-Zionist Labour politician and ended up at the 
United Nations publicly surrendering the mandate he had fought to maintain, hav- 
ing become dis-illusioned with any prospect of appeasing Jewish territorial 
ambitions along the way. It must have been with relief that he returned to the 
apparently more leisurely and controlled tasks of building ‘good government’ in 
Africa. 

Though this is largely a book about personalities, it is revealing of other things 
too—not least the informality of Empire. For all the dominance of Britain in the 
Middle East at the end of World War IT only three small territories, and these all on 
the margins—Malta, Cyprus and Aden, were British colonies—the rest varied from 
military occupation on the one hand to alliances on the other with various alterna- 
tives in between. Behind this lay a network of informal political connections sup- 
porting the formal relations, and as much as anything else the decline of Britain 
in the Middle East is the breakdown of the former and the consequent difficulties 
of the latter. Nowhere is this clearer than at the core of Britain’s Empire in 
the Middle East, Egypt. The visible deterioration of King Faruq and Britain’s 
relations with him from 1942 contributed directly to the success of the Free 
Officers and Arab nationalism in 1952; while in consequence the attempts to agree 
the legal basis for the retention of Britain’s position in Egypt were repeatedly shown 
to be unattainable. 

While Britain is at the centre of this study, there is too sustained attention given 
to the role of the United States, and here Roger Louis depicts American criticism of 
Britain’s imperial position less as anti-British or anti-colonial sentiment, and more 
as a fear on the part of the USA of British failure, and the dangers of a consequent 
vacuum in the region. Britain, it was often felt in Washington, was in danger of 
seeking to over-commit herself, and hence the USA should both warn, and become 
more involved in the region herself. Whatever the motives, however, the conse- 
quences in the short term were much the same with signs of a mutual lack of appre- 
ciation in at least certain areas, such as America’s wish that Britain should give 
greater recognition to Egypt’s claim to the Sudan; while in the longer term it has 
contributed to a reversal of roles with growing concern in Britain at the danger of 
American military over-involvement in the region. 

The peoples of the Middle East itself may feel less well served by this book. Its 
prodigious primary sources are mainly British and American and many of the 
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West’s collaborators on thé ground appear as less well-rounded figures than the 
Western politicians and diplomats. 

One of the overall impressions is of the complexity of British disengagement in 
the Middle East when compared with much of Africa. Instead of progressive 
constitutional devolution, there is the minefield of negotiating changing political 
relationships with independent states already showing all the symptoms of internal 
instability, as in Egypt and Iraq. Instead of dealing with relatively autonomous 
emerging polities in different territories, there were the supra-state tensions of the 
Arab world. Instead of the two-sided relationship between Britain and African 
nationalists, in which colonies were being transformed into Commonwealth, there 
was not only Britain’s relations with Arab and Jew, but the growing awareness of 
the significance of the Superpowers with intermittent Anglo-American disagree- 
ment on the one hand, and constant awareness of the proximity of the Soviet Union, 
at a time of deepening Cold War tension, on the other. One of the more amusing 
passing nightmares of this complex scenario was that the left wing sympathies of 
Zionist settlers might advance the cause of Communism in the region as a whole! 

University of Reading PETER WOODWARD 


Transformations in Slavery, a History of Slavery in Africa, by Paul E, 
Lovejoy. Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, 1983. 349 pp. £25-00, 
£7:95 paperback. Women and Slavery in Africa, edited by Claire C. 
Robertson and Martin A. Klein. University of Wisconsin Press, Madison and 
London, 1983. 380pp. £19-15. 


The growing corpus of writings on slavery in Africa is greatly strengthened by 
the publication of these two books, especially that of Paul Lovejoy. Slavery was a 
far more fragmented and varied institution in Africa than in the Americas or 
Europe, and Paul Lovejoy is to be congratulated for his courage in attempting to 
synthesize this disconcerting variety of historical experiences. Inevitably, regional 
specialists will seize on this or that inaccuracy and omission (I have a few of my 
own), but a single book by a single author is much more useful than collections of 
essays, especially for teaching purposes. The central thrust of the book is to cor- 
rect the widely held belief that slavery in Africa was always mild and quickly swal- 
lowed up into kinship structures. The author shows that slaves were extensively 
used for hard physical productive labour, were often only partially and slowly 
assimilated, and were greatly exploited and abused. The myth of a lenient ‘dom- 
estic slavery’ was first created by colonial authorities reluctant to risk social chaos 
by rushing in to abolish slavery, and it has had a remarkably long life. 

This theme is well illustrated by comparisons between slavery in Africa and in 
the Americas. The phenomenon of enslavement was peculiar to Africa, and was in 
most cases brutal and traumatic. Assimilation in Africa was not affected by the 
race question in the same way as in the Americas, and Islam strongly encouraged 
the manumission of converted slaves. In other areas, kinship ideology sometimes 
provided a way out of slavery, though more slowly and less completely than is usu- 
ally assumed. Indeed, the taint of slave origins is generally much more lasting in 
‘pagan’ areas than in Muslim ones. Some slaves in Africa were used in very 
privileged positions, as trusted kinless officials, soldiers and traders, a practice 
strongly reminiscent of slavery in the Middle East. Against this modified picture 
of the possibilities of social mobility has to be set aspects of slavery which were 
clearly worse than in the Americas, most notably the ritual sacrifice of slaves in 
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non-Islamic regions, and the use of slaves to undergo poison ordeals and other 
similar procedures in the name of their masters. 

Paul Lovejoy also tries to make sense out of the great diversity of African forms of 
slavery by proposing two ideal types against which any particular case can be 
measured. On the one hand there were the societies in which slaves formed a 
distinct and separate category of labourers, whether in the form of slave gangs on 
plantations or in the form of slave villages. This ‘strong’ form of slavery was 
particularly widespread in Islamic Africa and in parts of coastal West Africa. On 
the other hand, there were the societies in which slaves were distributed:in small 
numbers to households, which remained the fundamental units of production. 
This ‘weak’ form of slavery, more propitious to assimilation, was especially to be 
found in Central Africa. While one might quarrel occasionally with Lovejoy’s 
characterisation of any particular society as falling into one category or the other, 
this general typology is a useful one. 

Itis a pity that Lovejoy did not leave it at that and tried to drag in the terminology 
of modes of production. He uses the term ‘slave mode of production’ to refer to 
the ‘strong’ form of slavery, and gets embroiled in the sterile vocabulary of articula- 
tion of modes of production to no great purpose. The distinctions proposed by 
Hindess and Hirst, and rejected by the author, appear much more useful. Slavery 
is a social process of reification, the reduction of a person to the status of a thing, a 
definition which cuts elegantly across the tangle of criteria proposed at the begin- 
ning of the book. A slave mode of production is an ideal type of society, in which 
the extraction of surplus occurs through the systematic use of slaves as 
labourers. To worry as to whether this form of society ever existed in Africa, and 
even worse to trv and articulate it with others, is to lose the heuristic value of the 
concept. 

Some other contentious issues are put forward with little or no evidence to suport 
them. Slavery is said to have developed rapidly in Africa as a result of the Atlantic 
slave trade, on the grounds that men were exported rather than women, who were 
presumed to have remained as slaves in Africa. While there is a certain logic to 
this idea, there are indications that the proposition can be stood on its head. The 
Atlantic slave trade may have grown because there were so many slaves available to 
sell, and may have depleted slave numbers in Africa. Certainly, some of the rich 
. material on early Kongo society suggests an extremely high level of slavery prior to 
the development of the Atlantic trade. Slave systems in the Americas would thus 
have been propelled essentially by the abundance of slave supply in Africa rather 
than by demand in the Americas. 

A similar problem of evidence bedevils the question of enslavement. Paul 
Lovejoy pursues the usual tack of considering that warfare and raids were the main 
sources of slaves. Itis possible that this was so, and it was certainly the case in spe- 
cific places and in specific periods. But nineteenth century evidence suggests that 
the level of internal enslavement through judicial processes was often very high. 
The author says at one point: ‘It is inaccurate to think that Africans enslaved their 
brothers, although this sometimes happened. Rather, Africans enslaved their 
enemies’. Sadly, this may bea very dubious proposition. 

_ A surprising omission is the lack of any sustained discussion of land ownership 
and rights. Indeed, there is no entry in the index under land. And yet, there isa 
growing body of doth theoretical and empirical writing which stresses the high 
degree of correlation between the intensification of slavery and the growth of 
unequal rights in land and other productive resources. The reification of slaves 
usually, but not always, led to their being treated as commodities, and this process 
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was accompanied by a more general spread of commodity relations. In the various 
‘strong’ forms of slavery discussed in the book, one would expect changes in land 
tenure to accompany the growth of slave production, especially in Islamic areas 
where both slavery and a form of private tenure were sanctioned by the sharia. 

In spite of these reservations, it must be stressed that this is an extremely import- 
ant contribution to African studies, which also synthesizes available information 
about the slave trade. Itis already being widely used for student essays, and looks 
set to become one of the textbooks of African history for many years to come. The 
text suffers a little from a surfeit of proper names, and there is some unnecessary 
repetition—for instance the Islamic system of concubinage comes up three times by. 
page 37. But these are minor blemishes on a major contribution. 

‘The volume edited by Claire Robertson and Martin Klein is less weighty, for, 
like any collection of essays, it is much more uneven. Nevertheless, the book 
makes one very important point on the relationship between gender and slavery, 
namely that women were frequently exploiters of slaves in Africa, both male and 
female. This point, made generally in the introduction to the book and illustrated 
in several of the essays, is a welcome contrast to the growing number of assertions 
that women and slaves formed almost a single oppressed group in Africa. 
Whatever the general position of women, some women did extremely well for 
themselves by both selling and exploiting slaves of both sexes. 

However, the main thrust of the book is less satisfactory. 

The first words of the introduction are: ‘Most slaves in sub-Saharan Africa were 
women. But many accounts of African slavery are written as though slaves were 
exclusively men’. This is a great exaggeration. Even if the question of gender 
and slavery has not been well tackled by some authors, it is quite misleading to say 
that the writings on African slavery have ignored or diminished the numerical pre- 
ponderance of women. On the contrary, in my experience the emphasis on the 
preponderance of women has often been too great, and the myth of ‘domestic 
slavery’ has arisen precisely on a kind of tacit assumption that practically all slaves 
were female concubines. Moreover, the editors fail to adopt the definition of 
slaves as reified persons, and thus do not explore the key question of the extent to 
which reification obliterates gender differences. $ 

The most interesting essay in the volume in this perspective is that by Claude 
Meillasoux. Itis a kind of mea culpa for his earlier writings on the subject, and his 
central point is that female slaves were not generally valued for their potential for ` 
biological reproduction. Masters did not want children as useless mouths to feed 
and preferred to replenish their slave labour stock by buying more slaves. Female 
slaves had low fertility rates largely because they were driven so hard in such 
appalling conditions. Masters preferred women as labourers in many instances, 
because of the general practice in African societies of field labour being women’s 
work. In other words, masters bought the kind of slaves best adapted to do the 
back-breaking work in the fields, and these were mainly women. It is clear that 
this kind of typology fits well into ‘strong’ forms of slavery, but much less effec- 
tively where household slavery prevailed. Nevertheless it does raise in a stark 
form the problem of the reification of slaves and their use as labour objects in the 
process of production. Robert Harms puts it pithily in his quotation from a 
Bobangi folktale, in which a slave buyer is given the instructions: ‘Don’t buy men, 
don’t buy women, just buy people’. 

If the volume fails to provide a really satisfactory general perspective on the rela- 
tionship between gender and status within the slave populations of Africa, it does at 
least put the question squarely on the agenda for future research, while also provid- 
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ing a wealth of detail on slavery in different parts of Africa in the various case 
studies. Indeed, many of the contributions fit rather uneasily in the general 
framework of the volume. One gets the impression that these are mainly case 
studies on slavery, which have been fitted with a ‘women and...’ aspect ir: order to 
cohere with the theme. But in the process a great deal of thought-provoking 
material is nonetheless made available. 

School of Oriental and African Studies, London GERVASE CLARENCE-SMITH 


Periodicals from Africa: A Bibliography and Union List, First Supple- 
ment, compiled and edited by David Blake and Carole Travis, G. K. Hall, 
1984. pp. xvii+217. £66in UK, $60 in USA. 


The original volume remains the leading work in its field, and the supplement 
maintains its high standard of presentation and broadens its scope; it does not, how- 
ever, overcome the work’s essential limitations. The first volume, commissioned 
by SCOLMA and published in 1977, covered 17,000 titles issued in African 
countries between the late 19th century and the end of 1973, and it provided 
locations for titles held in major African collections in the UK. Most of the publi- 
cations were written in European languages, but titles in about a dozen African 
languages were included. Periodicals were interpreted broadly to include 
magazines, journals, reviews, government serial publications, non-commercial 
newspapers, publishers’ series and proceedings of institutions; exclusions were 
explicitly stated and included annual departmental and ministerial reports and 
commercial newspapers. 

Inevitably a number of publications escaped the net of the first volume. The 
supplement therefore includes titles for the earlier period as well as providing 
new ones for 1974-1979, altogether about 7000 additional titles; it also provides 
new bibliographical details for entries in the first volume. Its compilers searched 
national bibliographies, including several which have appeared since the first 
volume was published, and used the Library of Congress Eastern African 
Accessions Lists extensively. But much information was traced through corre- 
spondence with British libraries and with African national libraries, national 
archives, public library services, university and polytecnic libraries, government 
ministries and individuals involved in bibliographic work. 

The compilation and editing, as for the first volume, was carried out by 
SCOLMA members in their spare time, and particularly considering the diffi- 
culties of obtaining bibliographic information by post from many African countries, 
it represents a very impressive achievement. The failure of the supplement to 
move beyond the limitations of the first volume, clearly set out by M. Rogers and 
G. Gorman*, is therefore readily understood but nevertheless unfortunate. The 
country by country arrangement and title index have been maintained, without the 
addition of subject and institutional indexes which would enable far greater use of 
the information in many fields. Annual departmental and ministerial reports, a 
major category of periodical publications and a basic primary resource, are still not 
included, while a union listing of African newspapers is greatly needed. Nor is 
there yet a section for titles from regional offices of global organization- 
s. However, the bias towards former British territories has to some extent been 
overcome and a few more African languages have been included. 

The compilers and the SCOLMA Committee recognize that the work is still 
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incomplete and needs further updating, and a second supplement, which will pro- 
bably be as large as the first, is already in progress. Clearly many questions about 
its content and format and about the future of the project as a whole need review at 
this stage. A full index may not be feasible with voluntary labour alone, particu- 
larly in light of the necessity of examining smaller journals to analyze their subject 
matter, but hopefully some better solution may be achieved. Most crucially, 
unless there is a cumulative edition, possibly in microfiche or stored on computer 
disc—which would also allow for regular updating, correction of errors and/or clos- 
ing entries—the entire work will become increasingly difficult to use as time passes. 
Institute of Commonwealth Studies, London ANN THURSTON 


Rhodes: Rhodes and Rhodesia, by Arthur Keppel-Jones. McGill-Queen’s 
University Press, Kingston and Montreal, 1984. 674 p, maps, tables, ustrapans, 
bibliography. No price given. 


This massive book is in some respects an historiographical anachronism. 
Though influenced by it does not belong to the tradition of the Africanist intellec- 
tual revolution of the 1960s. Itis wholly innocent of the more recent neo- Marxist 
revisionism. It remains solidly set in the liberal empiricist historiography of the 
pre-1960 period. It offers no new interpretation of the period it covers. Indeed, 
such is not the intention of the author, whose purpose is simply to tell the story, 
` and to tell it not from any particular angle but from an imaginary ideally objective 
perspective, giving Lobengula and his imdunas as fair a go as Rhodes and his cronies. 

Herein lies strength as well as weaknesses. Ifthe book offers us no fundamental 
reassessment of the period it does offer a wealth of narrative detail not to be found 
easily elsewhere. Thus if the essential outlines of the deception of Lobengula are 
well known it is most interesting to learn the background of those many lesser 
characters in the plot who in other accounts often appear unannounced like moths 
flitting out of the darkness into lamplight only to disappear as mysteriously 
again. It is most instructive, also, to have the full details of the financial machi- 
nations, surrounding the ownership of the Rudd Concession, by Central Search, 
the transformation of this association into United Concessions and the ultimate 
transfer of the Concession to the Chartered Company. Anyone with an interest in 
the sources of the finance which made the building of Rhodesia possible would like- 
wise find the detailed accounts of the financing of the Matabeleland and Beira to 
Salisbury railways richly rewarding. 

Keppel-Jones has made good use of recent studies of Ndebele history also. 
There is much here of interest on the internal pressures on Lobengula, on the 
Ndebele tactics in the war with the company and on Lobengula’s flight and death. 
His account of the 1896 chimurenga and the recent historical controversies concern- 
ing it, I found well balanced and rich in valuable detail. 

The concluding chapters which deal with the initial phase of settler represen- 
tation in the Legislative Council, the early phases of the establishment of the 
Rhodesian form of the Southern African system of black labour exploitation, and 
the role of Rhodesia in the South African War, also contain much material not easily 
found elsewhere. This huge mass of detailed material, moreover, is presented in 
an attractive sometimes even poignantly moving narrative style. Though the 
whole is not informed by any truly unifying theme and can be (not unfairly) cate- 
gorized as history in the ‘one darn thing after another’ mode, the detail it contains 
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and the style in which it is presented taken together will make it essential and enjoy- 
able reading for anyone with a serious interest in this subject. 
University of Otago, New Zealand J. D. OMER-COOPER 


A Future for Namibia’s Fishing: exploiting the sea, by Richard Moorsom. 
Catholic Institute for International Relations, 22 Coleman Fields, London N1, 
1984. £2-95, paperback. 


This is the fifth volume in a series of books designed to analyze the legacy of 
South African rule for Namibia with a view to identifying viable development 
options for a future independent government. In this volume Richard Moorsom 
draws together a wide variety of research materials to present an accessible, but 
well-documented, account of the virtual destruction of the Namibian fishing indus- 
try that has occurred under South African Occupation. 

Moorsom begins by pointing out that, although the West coast of South Africa is 
climatically suitable for large concentrations of marine life, the Namibian fishing 
industry is in deep trouble. This parlous situation is due to decades of indis- 
criminate overfishing without any regard for conservation of an initially plentiful, 
but potentially exhaustible, resource. The inshore fishing zone has been 
relentlessly exploited, mainly by South African companies which grouped together 
to lobby and circumvent any measures that might be taken by the South African 
Government or the local administration to limit their activities. So successful 
were they in the latter task that they created conditions in which they could all but 
destroy fishing stocks of the pilchard and severely reduce stocks of anchovy and 
rock lobster. Developments in offshore fishing have been similarly depressing, 
with fleets of foreign trawlers (principally Russian, Polish and Spanish) overfishing 
the stocks of hake and horse mackerel. The Namibian people have been unable to 
exert any control over this process due to the illegal occupation of their country by 
the Republic of South Africa. Indeed, rather than seeing any benefit from what was 
one of their most plentiful resources, they have been mercilessly exploited as cheap 
migrant labour in the South African owned canning factories that sprung up as a 
result of the fishing industry. Moorsom explicates this wretched history in admir- 
able detail. 

He then goes on to the more difficult task of identifying poler options that 
might be adopted, initially by the UN Council for Namibia and then by an 
independent Namibian government, to preserve fishing stocks and rebuild the 
industry. Moorsom is notably realistic in facing up to the problem represented by 
South African military and economic power, which might be used to disrupt such 
an enterprise, and he examines possible countermeasures (e.g. developing the 
industry at Luderitz if South Africans continue their occupation of Walvis 
Bay). Undoubtedly this book is of value simply as an account of South African 
exploitation of the Namibian fishing industry, but its main value probably lies in 
its thorough analysis of the policies an independent government of Namibia might 
follow in rebuilding the industry for the benefit of its people. 

North Staffs Polytechnic T. W. PARFITT 
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SADCC AFTER NKOMATI 


DOUGLAS G. ANGLIN 


THE SOUTHERN AFRICAN Development Coordination Conference 
(SADCC) was established in 1980 by the nine black states in the region— 
the six Frontline States (Tanzania, Mozambique, Zambia, Zimbabwe, 
Botswana and Angola) plus Malawi, Swaziland and Lesotho—with a view 
to progressively reducing their inherited economic dependence on and 
their mounting military vulnerability to their powerful and menacing 
neighbour, South Africa. In its first four years of existence, SADCC 
showed encouraging evidence of modest but steady progress in achieving 
its long-term objectives. Faced with these signs of success, South Africa 
has countered with a calculated campaign of economic and military de- 
stabilization which, combined with the crippling drought, global recession, 
and some deficiencies in domestic policy, proved devastating. In March 
1984, President Samora Machel of Mozambique—in many ways, the key 
country in SADCC—finally felt compelled to sue for peace. ‘The result- 
ing Nkomati Accord on Non-Aggression and Good Neighbourliness, 
signed at a border ceremony amid a blaze of publicity, formally bound 
South Africa as well as Mozambique to a mutual commitment to ‘refrain 
from interfering in the internal affairs of the other.’ In practice, however, 
the pact represented a Pretoria diktat, especially when viewed in the light of 
the subsequent Pretoria Declaration of October 1984. Similarly unequal 
treaties have been concluded with Angola—the Lusaka agreement of 
February 1984—and, secretly two years earlier, with Swaziland. 
Predictably, South Africa has, in each case, found some excuse for failing to 
implement the agreed terms fully. At the same time, Pretoria has pres- 
sured Botswana and especially Lesotho, to acknowledge its unchallenged 
regional hegemony as the ‘dominant power’ on the subcontinent. Both 
are resisting fiercely and, so far, with some success, though the odds are 
unequal. Ironically, South Africa has christened its crude exercise in 
coercive diplomacy the ‘peace process’. 


Nkomati Accord 

In addition to the obvious political consequences, South Africa’s sys- 
tematic subjugation of its black neighbours has had profound economic 
implications, not least for SADCC as an institution. What precisely the 
eventual impact will amount to is a matter of continuing controversy and 
The author is presently professor of political science at Carleton University, Ottawa, and was 
formerly vice-chancellor at the University of Zambia. An earlier version of this article was 


presented to an International Peace Workshop ‘Towards Peace and Security in Southern 
Africa’, 7-9 December 1984. 
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conjecture, but already two broad schools of thought have emerged from 
the debate. The first, widely subscribed to in Western capitals, is quietly 
optimistic that Nkomati will open up a new era of opportunity for SADCC. 
Now that its members are supposedly relieved of the constant spectre of 
exemplary South African retribution, and have in turn renounced any 
active support for the liberation struggle in South Africa, they are better 
able to concentrate their energies on their primary task of promoting 
regional coordination of national development plans. “The end of armed 
‘aggression by South Africa—if it does end’, Reginald Green has argued, 

‘will facilitate implementation of many critical SADCC projects, especially 
in transport and energy’, while ‘lessened RSA economic pressures—if they 
are lessened-——will facilitate a more orderly and less costly process of 
dependence reduction’.’ In particular, the restoration of secure rail 
access to Mozambican ports would constitute a major step forward in 
realizing SADCC’s aim to reduce dependence on South African trade 
routes and ports. “The accord of Nkomati will help to end this 
dependence,’ Carlos Cardoso of AIM, the Mozambique Information 
Agency has explained. ‘Thus we can conclude that the Accord is not a 
threat to SADCC. Quite the contrary, the principles of SADCC have 
become operative for the first time.’ 

For many of the members of SADCC, a much less sanguine scenario 
seems more plausible. Despite their reluctance to break ranks publicly, 
they remain acutely apprehensive that Nkomati could seriously undermine 
SADCC’s mandate, and perhaps compromise it fatally. Moreover, if 
Pretoria failed to live up to its obligations fully and faithfully—as seems 
clearly now to be the case—the outlook would be even bleaker. The 
purpose of this article is to evaluate these sharply differing prognoses. 

What makes any serious attempt to assess the full significance of 
Nkomati so difficult and delicate is that both Maputo and Pretoria have 
hailed it enthusiastically. If Mozambique had pleaded force majeure, its 
actions would have been readily understood and sympathetically sup- 
ported. Instead, President Machel joined fully in turning the signing 
ceremony into an international propaganda extravaganza, possibly in the 
hope of committing Prime Minister Botha irrevocably to implementing the 
agreement in good faith. Moreover, he proclaimed that “Nkomati 
crowned our socialist policy of peace with success’. 


With the signing of the Accord of Nkomati, the main [South African] 
project, the destruction of our state, failed. In signing the Accord of 


1. ‘External Cooperation and the Work of SADCC: Some Notes and Annotation’, address to 
the Conference on Development in the SADCC Region: Progress and Problems, London, 18 
July 1984, mimeo, p. 7. 

2. Cited i in Review of African Political Economy no. 29, July 1984, p. 150. 
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Nkomati, we guaranteed the objective of our fight-peace. Only with 
peace can we achieve our objective of defending our country, defeating 
underdevelopment and building socialism. 


Thus, Nkomati is perceived as not only a major victory for Mozambique, 
but also as a signal defeat for South Africa’s destablization policy. 
Pretoria had been compelled to abandon its aggressive militarist intrusions, 
in part because of the ‘very high’ cost to ‘South African society in human 
lives and in resources’, but more importantly because the adverse impact 
on the economy had caused ‘serious concern to the major financial groups’ 
inthe country. So persuaded is Maputo that Nkomati constitutes a diplo- 
matic triumph that anyone who questions ‘the patriotic significance’ of the 
Accord is denounced as either a defeatist right-wing opportunist or a 
pseudo-revolutionary left-wing divisionist.’ 

The depth of Mozambican feelings and the widespread respect in which 
Machel is held have blunted any public expressions of concern on the part 
of fellow SADCC heads of state. Nevertheless, the announcement of 
Nkomati left them stunned, perplexed and initially in a state of disarray. 
President Nyerere, leader of the country farthest from the front-line in 
Southern Africa, flew to Maputo in a futile last-minute endeavour to talk 
Machel out of the deal. President Kaunda, normally an incorrigible opti- 
mist, confessed that ‘we will be less than honest if we did not admit that 
the Nkomati Accord was a setback.” He added: ‘we accept we are 
weak... [but] if we glorify this [pact] we will be making a tactical error.’ 
President Quett Masire of Botswana went even further. Referring to the 
Frontline States (FLS), he charged Pretoria with ‘bullying us all into 
signing accords like this. The [Nkomati] pact was not entered into 
because both states saw it to their mutual advantage. It was more out of 
fear.’* 

After six weeks of agonizing, the FLS heads of state and the presidents of 
SWAPO and the African National Congress of South Africa (ANC) 
assembled in Arusha to assess the situation and hammer out a common 
stand. In acautiously-worded and carefully-balanced communiqué, they 
‘reaffirmed their total and unqualified commitment to the liberation 
struggles’ in Namibia and South Africa. At the same time, they sup- 
ported ‘Mozambican actions aimed at the total elimination’ of the ‘vicious’ 
Pretoria-sponsored armed ‘bandits’, masquerading as the Mozambique 
National Resistance (MNR). The meeting also ‘expressed appreciation of 


3. ‘Accord of Nkomati: A Victory. for Peace—speech by President Samora Machel at a 
ceremony in Maputo praising the achievement of the agreement’, 5 April 1984, Supplement to 
AIM Information Bulletin (Maputo) no. 94, April 1984, pp. 7, 8, 14. 

4, Financial Times (London), 17 April 1984, p. 1; Star Weekly (Johannesburg), 26 March 
1984, p. 14. 
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Mozambique’s commitment to continued moral, political and diplomatic 
support for the ANC’.? Thus, while an open breach was averted in the 
interests of solidarity, differences and doubts remained and grew— 
especially when it became evident that South Africa had no intention 
of fulfilling its side of the bargains. As the SADCC secretariat has 
since pointed out sadly in its preparatory documentation for the 1985 
conference: 


Economic aggression against SADCC and SADCC members has con- 
tinued throughout 1984. It may have abated somewhat but the hope 
expressed in the [February 1984] Lusaka annual conference com- 
muniqué that South Africa would cease all attempts to destabilize 
the economies of its neighbours has remained unfulfilled. The Nkomati 
and Lusaka agreements have not yet led to the return of peace to 
Mozambique and Angola. 


The secretariat acknowledged, nevertheless, that the change in the patterns 
of economic violence and the reduction of direct South African aggression 
may allow greater progress to be made in respect of the ports and port 
access systems of Lobito, Maputo and Beira.® 

Perhaps the principal victim of Nkomati was the ANC. Even before 
Pretoria’s duplicity became apparent, the shock of the Accord left the 
party devastated. Despite its comradely attempts to ‘understand’ 
Mozambique’s painful dilemma and its public dismissal of the Accord as 
merely ‘a temporary setback’, ANC leaders found it difficult to hide com- 
pletely their fury and sense of betrayal.’ Admittedly, it had had a hint of 
what was to come when the SADCC V Conference in Lusaka in February 
1984 withdrew the ANC’s (and SWAPO’s) observer status, and publicly 
welcomed the ‘signs of a less aggressive stance from South Africa’.® 
Nevertheless, the ANC was ill-prepared for the rigour with which its 
expulsion from Mozambique was enforced and a ban imposed on éven a 
non-military presence in Maputo. 

Inside South Africa, the perception of Nkomati as a humiliating 
Mozambican surrender was widely shared by black and white alike. The 
government was particularly ecstatic as it confidently awaited the demise or 
decline of SADCC as a serious rival to its own pet project for a Constel- 
lation of Southern African States (CONSAS). ‘I have a vision,’ Prime 


5. ‘Final Communiqué from the Meeting of Front Line Heads of State and Government, 
Arusha, 29 April 1984’, Supplement to AIM Information Bulletin no. 94, April 1984, pp. 20, 
21 


6. ‘Southern African Development Coordination Conference Mbabane, Kingdom of 
Swaziland, 31st January—lIst February 1985: Overview’, p. 14. 

7. ‘Southern Africa: Oliver Tambo’s View’, Africasia (London), no. 8-9, August- 
September 1984, p. 35. 

8. Times (London}, 12 March, 1984, p. 7. 
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minister Botha exuded at Nkomati, ‘of the nations of Southern Africa 
cooperating with each other in a veritable constellation of states’.? 
Similarly, the Financial Mail—the organ of big business in South Africa— 
predicted the ‘inevitable’ dissipation of SADCC’s ‘fragile economic 
initiative’, and proposed its replacement by an enlarged South African- 
dominated rand monetary zone embracing all SADCC members except 
Angola and Tanzania.'° To what extent were these hopes well-founded? 


SADCC Objectives 
The Lusaka Declaration of April 1980 identified four broad ‘develop- 
ment objectives’ for SADCC. These were: . 


1. the reduction of economic dependence, particularly but not only, on 
the Republic of South Africa; 

2. the forging of links to create a genuine and equitable regional 
integration; 

3. the mobilization of resources to promote the implementation of 
national, interstate and regional policies; 

4. concerted action to secure international cooperation within the 
framework of our strategy of economic liberation. 


In addition, implicit in the document and in much subsequent SADCC 
rhetoric was a fifth and final objective. This was a somewhat imprecise 
commitment to ‘complete’ the struggle for ‘genuine political independence’ 
in Namibia and ultimately in South Africa. ‘We, the majority-ruled states 
of Southern Africa,’ the SADCC members declared, ‘recognize our 
responsibilities ...to assist in achieving a successful culmination of our 
struggle’.'! Each of these aims will be probed with a view to assessing the 
organization’s prospects of realizing its proclaimed purposes in the after- 
math of the ‘new order’ Pretoria has succeeded in imposing on Southern 
Africa. 


Economic Liberation 

‘Our urgent task now,’ the founding fathers of SADCC resolved, ‘is to 
include economic liberation in our programme and priorities’. In prac- 
tice, this meant concentrating on reducing members’ dependence on South 
Africa—as much for sound economic reasons as for their intense antipathy 
to apartheid. More specifically, the ‘key’ to disengagement was identified 
as a radical reorientation of the inherited regional transport and communi- 
cations network away from reliance on South African routes and 


9. Supplement to AIM Information Bulletin no. 93, March 1984, p. 16. 

10. Financial Mail (Johannesburg), 27 April 1984, pp. 31-34. 

11. Amon J. Nsekela, ed. Southern Africa: Toward Economic Liberation (London: Rex 
Collings, 1984), pp. 2-3. 
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facilities.!? In operational terms, this strategy involved redirecting a 


significant proportion of the trade of the landlocked SADCC states—other 
than Lesotho, for geographical reasons—through alternative ports, princi- 
pally in Mozambique but also Dar es Salaam, Lobito and eventually, it was 
hoped, Walvis Bay. In view of the crucial role played by Mozambique, it 
was assigned administrative responsibility for the Southern African Trans- 
port and Communications Commission (SATCC) within SADCC. Since 
then, two other sectors with direct relevance to economic liberation have 
been accorded priority standing—food security (coordinated by 
Zimbabwe) and energy (awarded to Angola}—while the importance of a 
fourth, manpower development (allocated to Swaziland), is receiving 
increasing recognition (Table I). 

The status of trade remains somewhat uncertain. The ‘enlargement of 
intra-regional trade’, the current SADCC handbook declares is ‘an 
essential component of SADCC strategies for reducing external 
dependence.’ Yet, it was not until July 1984 that trade was officially 
designated a regional area of interest (and assigned to Tanzania to 
coordinate).47 Even so, ‘the formal articulation of the SADCC trade sec- 
tor has, to date, progressed relatively slowly’. According to the SADCC 
secretariat, two reasons account for this caution. The first is ‘a concern to 
avoid overlapping or conflicting with the basically complementary tariff 
reduction and clearing union programmes’ of the Preferential Trade Area 
of Eastern and Southern Africa (PTA), which has its offices in Lusaka and 
Harare and with which relations have not always been entirely smooth. 
The PTA’s membership includes six SADCC states—all but the states 
Mozambique, Botswana, and Angola. The second is ‘the need to avoid 
replicating the mistakes of former regional trade promotion organiz- 
ations’.!* Memories of membership in such institutions are not very 
happy. As the late President Seretse Khama explained at SADCC IT in 
1980: 


Each of our states in SADCC has experience with those models of trade 
creation, the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, the Portuguese 
colonial ‘economic union,’ the East African Common Market, the 
Southern African Customs Union—all were, or are, free trade areas or 
common markets. All have served to limit our development, to enrich 
externally based firms and interests, and to hamper national planning.!> 


12. Ibid., pp. 3, 4. 

13. Southern African Development Coordination Conference: A Handbook, (Gaborone: 
SADCC, 1984), p. 17; Africa Research Bulletin: Economic, Financial and Technical 
(ARB:EFT), 1984, p. 7327. See also, SADCC Secretariat, ‘SADCC: Toward Regional 
Trade Development’, December 1983. 

14. SADCC, ‘Overview’, p.11. 

15. Nsekela, Southern Africa, p. xii. 
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TABLE I 
Southern African Development Coordination Conference 
Project programmes by sector 


in 1984 
Cost (US § millions) 
No.of -—— 
Sector Coordinator projects Estimated Foreign Secured 
Transport & Communications Mozambique 127 $2,935 $2,373 $740 
Mozambique Ports 32 1,489 1,170 314 
Dar es Salaam Port 11 382 314 83 
Lobito Port 4 210 205 33 
Intra~Regional Surface. 22 407 304 67 
Transport 
Civil Aviation 11 107 87 48 
Telecommunications 25 325 278 189 
Coordination & Training 22 15 15 6 
Agriculture 62 312 297 63 
Food Security Zimbabwe 28 177 163 16 
Animal Disease Control Botswana 22 127 126 46 
& Research 
Fisheries, Wildlife Malawi Bl 6 6 — 
& Forestry Lesotho 1 2 2 1 
Soil and Water Conservation 
and Land Utilization 
Industry (and Trade) Tanzania 88 1,304 943 221 
Energy Angola 30 34 c.30 4 
Manpower development Zambia 37 15 9 1 
Mining Swaziland 9 nja nja nja 
Southern African Development Zambia pan = — — 
Fund 
Tourism Lesotho pan — — — 
Total ` 353 $4,600 $3,652 $1,029 


(79%) (22%) 





One sphere of close interaction with South Africa not on SADCC’s 
agenda is migrant labour. Its omission is especially curious as the 
tradition of trekking to mines and farms in the South is one of the most 
conspicuous marks of the northern neighbours’ continuing dependence. 
In 1983, the Republic recruited over 140,000 miners alone from the five 
principal labour-exporting SADCC states. Evidently, members see in 
economic development over the long term the only hope of ending this 
‘exploitative’ practice.1° 

The speed with which SADCC operations have gotten off the ground 
and the momentum that has been sustained have been impressive. As of 
mid-1984, over 250 projects have been identified and approved. Nearly 


16. The Employment Bureau of Africa Limited, Report and Financial Statements for the year 
ended 31st December 1983, p. 9; Nsekela, Southern Africa, p. 6. 
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half are in the process of being implemented or are under active review by 
potential donors, while a further quarter have received detailed study with 
a view to early discussion with possible partners. The estimated cumulat- 


ive cost amounts to $4-6 billion, or a quarter of the combined GNPs of , 


member states. $1-1 billion has already been committed or spent, and a 
further $1-25 billion is currently the subject of negotiation. Of the total, 
64% is accounted for by projects in the strategic (for the West as well as for 
SADCC) transport and communications field. This is also the sector 
which has registered the greatest progress to date, including ten com- 
pleted projects, as well as the largest single project currently in process of 
implementation (the $195 million reconstruction of the Nacala-Cuamba 
railway). In additon, it is the sector with the strongest appeal to overseas 
donors, with fully a quarter of the funds requested now committed, com- 
pared with only one-sixth in other fields. Overall, the foreign aid com- 
ponent sought amounts to nearly 80% of the projected costs.!* Yet, 
despite all the energy, effort and ingenuity that has gone into promoting 
economic liberation, it is difficult to escape the conclusion that the majority 
of SADCC states are now not only economically weaker but also more 
dependent on South Africa than they were when the organization was 
launched with such high hopes in 1980. 

A major explanation for this depressing trend is the widespread and 
prolonged drought that has decimated staple food production throughout 
much of the region. As a result, many of the countries, including 
Zimbabwe which normally records a healthy food surplus, have been com- 
pelled to turn to South Africa for emergency maize supplies (though in 
1984 the Republic too found itself a net grain importer). The global 
recession has also taken its toll in the form of increasingly adverse terms 
of trade, rapidly mounting external debts and declining industrial 
production. Yet, perhaps the decisive factor has been the success of 
South Africa’s skilfully-engineered strategy of regional destabilization. 

Although some uncertainty remains concerning the final fate Pretoria 
envisages for its neighbours, the immediate objective of its bullying 
behaviour appears to have been to cause the maximum dislocation to their 
economies. The major targets selected were Angolan and Mozambican 
rail routes and harbours as well as Zimbabwe’s oil pipeline from Beira. 
This strongly suggests a carefully coordinated campaign to frustrate 
SADCC efforts at disengagement. In pursuing its purposes, South Africa 
has indulged in sanctions, sabotage, subversion and open aggression. 
While it has preferred to operate through allies (UNITA in Angola and, at 
one stage, the LLA in Lesotho) or surrogates (MNR in Mozambique), it 


17. SADCC: Annual Progress Report covering the period July 1983-June 1984; SADCC, 
‘Overview’, pp. 2, 10, 16. 
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has not hesitated to deploy preponderant military force to drive home to 
its hapless victims the costs of non-compliance with its demands. ‘To the 
extent that Pretoria has now eased up on overt destabilization, however 
temporarily, in favour of its self-proclaimed “peace process’, it must be 
seen as a measure of the success of its strategy rather than any reversal 
of its policy or purpose; regional hegemony continues to be pursued as 
vigorously as ever, though in part by subtler means. 

Pretoria’s resort to force as an instrument of national policy has proved 
exceedingly rewarding—more so than for the Israelis whose example South 
Africa has consciously sought to emulate. The Benguela Railway has 
been effectively inoperative for nearly a decade, and rail traffic to Maputo, 
Beira and Nacala has now virtually ceased following repeated dissident 
attacks. Similarly, despite the posting of Zimbabwean troops inside 
Mozambique as guards, the Beira~Feruka pipeline and port installations 
have regularly suffered from sabotage. What freight cannot be diverted to 
Dar es Salaam and TAZARA—ttself severely crippled by inadequate loco- 
motive power—has had to rely on South African ports and facilities—much 
to the delight and profit of Pretoria, the chagrin of SADCC members, and 
the discomfort of the West (which is belatedly coming to recognize the 
extent to which its access to the mineral resources of Central Africa is 
dependent on South African routes), Meanwhile, both Botswana and 
Swaziland have developed plans to link their railways more closely with 
South African Railways. 

In the aftermath of Nkomati, South Africa’s determination to impose its 
economic hegemony on its neighbours seems stronger and more brazen than 
ever. Here, Mozambique appears to provide the pattern for future 
penetration. Pretoria has not only signally failed to restrain the disruptive 
activities of its MNR creation, it has wasted no time in exploiting its power 
advantage to tie the country ever more tightly into the South African 
economy. The extent to which it will succeed is still unclear. SADCC 
officials appear persuaded that there is little risk that Maputo will succumb 
to Pretoria’s blandishments and bullying. Nevertheless, a flood of 
high-level missions have already been exchanged between the two capitals, 
and announcements are issued virtually every week, principally by 
Pretoria, concerning some new cooperative enterprise with respect to agri- 
culture, air services, fisheries, health, labour, power, rail transport, 
security, telecommunications or tourism. The establishment of a Joint 
Security Commission and the revision (in Mozambique’s favour) of the 
Cahora Bassa hydro-electric power agreement (on 2 May 1984) have attrac- 
ted the closest attention, but the new labour and fisheries agreements 
(November 5 and 26) and joint collaboration in promoting the tourist trade 
could prove equally significant. In terms of new foreign investment, little 
has materialized so far, but the Nkomati Accord in conjunction with 
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Maputo’s new investment code virtually ensure that any fresh injection 
of capital will come from South Africa or be funnelled through South 
African-based multinationals. Recognition of the beneficial spinoffs 
accruing to South Africa from Western aid and investment largely explains 
Prime Minister Botha’s appeals for financial support for Mozambique in 
the course of his post- Nkomati European tours. 

Despite the generally depressing prospects for significant progress 
towards economic liberation, some success has been achieved, especially in 
the communications field. Every SADCC capital is now linked to every 
other one by national air carriers, though it is still often more convenient to 
transit through Johannesburg. Moreover, as a recent SADCC survey 
points out, in ‘1980,...a high proportion of intra-state telecommuni- 
cations had to pass via Europe or South Africa or both. Today, eight 
SADCC members have functioning groundsat stations while the ninth has 
one at an advanced stage of construction and by 1985 direct communication 
by satellite among all SADCC member states will be a reality’.1® 

This example is a reminder that, under the Lusaka Declaration, SADCC 
states are seeking to reduce their dependence ‘not only on the Republic of 
South Africa’. While this injunction does not apply to foreign aid or 
investment from the West, it does find expression in attempts to conserve 
scarce foreign exchange by, for example, not only expanding fertiliser 
production but also developing regional sources of phosphates and other 
inputs. To the extent that such efforts at disengagement succeed, the 
possibilities for regional integration will improve. 


Regional Integration 

In calling for ‘genuine and equitable regional integration’, the authors of 
the 1980 Lusaka Declaration and Programme of Action envisaged an 
innovative departure from classical models for rationalizing regional plan- 
ning. Two features of SADCC’s modus operandi are distinctive: the 
emphasis on sectoral coordination and the primacy conceded to national 
decision making. The collapse of the East African Community (EAC) left 
a profound impression on the minds of SADCC leaders, and injected a 
cautionary note into their deliberations, especially at SADCC I which, 
significantly, met in Arusha, the Community’s capital. The lesson they 
drew from the EAC’s painful experiences was that, where sharp ideological 
differences in development strategies existed, national priorities should, in 
the last analysis, be allowed to take precedence over regional economic 
goals. Accordingly, SADCC took a deliberate decision to retreat from 
earlier experiments in genuine regional integration. While members 
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accept a political commitment to consult and cooperate, they are under no 
- compulsion to conform. 

This voluntarist approach to the regional harmonization of national 
development plans has proved in practice more effective than might have 
been anticipated (though admittedly, none of the really tough decisions has 
yet had to be faced). For this happy outcome, much of the credit must go 
to SADCC’s Council of Ministers which, ably served by its modest 
secretariat, performs an important central coordinating function. Also 
helpful has been a detectable, if incomplete, convergence in the political 
stances of member governments. Confronted with the harsh economic 
and political realities, the three aspiring Marxist-Leninist regimes have 
been compelled to temper their ideological preferences in the interests of 
national (and personal) survival. Pragmatism, however, is no assurance of 
strengthened regional cooperation. It could equally well excuse closer 
collaboration with South Africa, especially in the case of hard-pressed 
countries courted or coerced by Pretoria. Nevertheless, the outlook for 
‘enhanced regional cooperation appears reasonably promising. Nkomati— 
even if implemented, and perhaps especially so—poses a continuing threat 
to SADCC’s hopes of integrated regional development. Yet, the overall 
impact may well be less than in the case of economic liberation, and may 
indeed provide an additional incentive to press ahead with greater vigour. 

In this connection, a number of SADCC projects are sufficiently 
advanced to provide solid grounds for restrained optimism. Of particular 
relevance are the development of a regional microwave network, the con- 
struction of an interconnected electricity power grid based on the present 
Zambia~-Zimbabwe backbone, the explorations into the possibilities of 
achieving regional self-sufficiency in oil, the rehabilitation (when security 
conditions permit) of the ocean port facilities and interior rail links so 
essential to the welfare of the landlocked states, and the establishment of 
regional research and training institutions. Outside the formal structures 
of SADCC, the network of joint commissions that has burgeoned in recent 
years has served to strengthen bilateral ties between members. One result 
has been a ‘steady growth in the number of formal and de facto counter- 
trade arrangements’. ‘There has also been ‘some growth in total levels of 
intra-regional transactions’, facilitated in part no doubt by the P'TA’s pay- 
ments clearing house located in the Reserve Bank of Zimbabwe. In 
addition, SADCC can claim with some justice that the organization is 
‘increasingly becoming perceived as a meaningful regional entity’ by a 
growing number of non-governmental institutions and individuals within 
as well as beyond the region. 1? 
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This is not to suggest that no difficulties have been encountered in foster- 
ing a habit of regional cooperation. Fiercely-held parochial interests have 
had a way of rearing their awkward heads. These have been more evident 
at the political level than among government officials. Four SADCC 
states are planning to establish steel industries and, in the meantime, are 
importing supplies from South Africa or elsewhere, despite the existence of 
substantial excess steel capacity in Zimbabwe. Again, Zambia has 
recently acquired a DC-10 plane, thus frustrating efforts of SADCC air- 
lines to standardize on Boeing aircraft as a first step to reconstituting and 
expanding the defunct Central African Airways. For its part, Zimbabwe 
has restricted imports of cheap Botswanan textiles. It has also, in the 
interests of self-sufficiency and security, preferred to exploit its own coal 
resources to generate power domestically rather than rely on surplus 
supplies of cheaper Zambian or eventually Mozambian electricity—-with 
consequences that were as much political as economic. ‘Whatever the 
merits of Zimbabwe’s choice,’ one observer has noted, it left Cahora 
Bassa ‘with only one customer—South Africa—and inevitably moved 
Mozambique further down the road to the Nkomati Accord’. He added 
that: 


There is a certain sad irony in this, because the [Zimbabwean] argument 
about security of supply was based partly on fears that South African- 
backed bandits would cut any power line from Cahora Bassa. ‘Thus 
South Africa has been able to use its military power to scare off 
Zimbabwean electricity consumers and then use its economic power to 
buy the electricity, forging yet another chain making the SADCC states 
dependent on it.?° 


Despite the deliberate eschewing of any compensatory or corrective 
mechanisms to ensure equity in the distribution of the benefits of inte- 
gration in the industrial development sector, some effort has been made to 
promote a ‘coordinated basic industry programme’ based on ‘regional 
market-oriented production’.2! As a result, initial fears that Zimbabwe 
might emerge as the dominant regional sub-imperial power have not 
materialized. Of the industrial projects currently up for international 
auction, 36 per cent (in terms of cost) are destined for Mozambique, 22 per 
cent for Tanzania, 16 per cent for Zambia, 11 per cent for Malawi, and only 
10 per cent for Zimbabwe. Nevertheless, in the final analysis, the allo- 
cation of industries and markets will be determined primarily by the avail- 
ability of domestic resources, the vagaries of regional market forces, and 
20. Joseph Hanlon, ‘A Closer Look at Some of the Problems’, address to the Conference on 
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the judgements of overseas donors. It is still too early to accept Prime 
Minister Mugabe’s confident assertion that SADCC’s ‘step by step 
approach to problems of economic union ... assures that there is harmony 
at every stage of development and that the gains from integration accrue to 
all member states’.?? Whether this admirable sentiment is translated into 
policy will depend greatly on the political will member governments man- 
age to muster to steer clear of both the Scylla of seductive nationalism and 


the Charybdis of a South African embrace. 


Development 
‘SADCC’s basic commitment and raison d’étre’, a conference report 
declared in 1981, ‘is to development’.*? The four goals, as spelt out in the 


Lusaka Declaration, are in fact collectively designated ‘development objec- 
tives’. Yet the economic performance of members in general during the 
first four years of the organization’s existence has been characterized by 
stagnation and decline, with the average SADCC citizen at least 10 per cent 
poorer than in 1981. In relating an account of the ‘present imbalance, 
deterioration of infrastructure and production capacity, under-utilization 
of existing capacity and declines in per capita output’ in the region, a recent 
SADCC document concludes that: 


Six of SADCC’s member states face very serious debt service burdens— 
in one case amounting to nearly 50 per cent of export earnings and in 
several others at or above 25 per cent... Only Botswana can reasonably 
be described as having fully regained internal and external economic 
balance and avoided significant deterioration or under-utilization of 
capacity... Output per capita in at least four SADCC countries— 
Angola, Mozambique, Tanzania and Zambia—is 30 per cent or more 
below previous peak levels.?¢ 


In the circumstances, the energies of member governments are necessarily 
concentrated on the immediate tasks of stabilization, rehabilitation and 
recovery of their economies rather than on seeking sustained economic 
development and structural transformation. 

The principal cause of the present economic plight of SADCC states is 
indisputably the extreme vulnerability of their small, frail economies to 
global forces. Unfortunately, the birth of the organization coincided with 
a sharp deterioration in the external economic environment. This, com- 
bined with the burden of drought and the consequences of South African 
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destabilization activities as well as certain ‘less than optimal project and 
policy choices’,?° has exacted a heavy toll in human misery. The best 
hope of a change of fortune is a return of the rains. Improvements in 
administrative efficiency and a more careful selection of priorities could 
also help in the medium term. But any real possibility of renewed rapid 
development rests crucially on the responses of Pretoria and SADCC’s 
overseas partners. True peace throughout Southern Africa would 
undoubtedly give a welcome fillip to development, but the peace that 
Nkomati promised has predictably proved a mirage, and will continue to do 
so as long as Western governments persist in tolerating South Africa’s 
relentless drive to dominate its weaker neighbours. Development in the 
SADCC states, then, is doubly dependent—economically and politically— 
on the support the West is prepared to provide. 


External Partners 

No other regional organization has made such a conscious effort to solicit 
the sustained cooperation and support of the world community as SADCC. 
The institutional expression of this concern is the consultative conference 
with cooperating governments and aid agencies convened each year with a 
view to jointly ‘surveying results, evaluating performance, identifying 
strengths and weaknesses and agreeing on future plans’.? Although 
SADCC states reserve the right in the final analysis to set their own 
national and regional priorities, their annual dialogues with donors have 
not proved mere polite formalities; while open and friendly, they have also 
at times been frank. The current emphasis on food security owes its 
adoption to a US suggestion at SADCC I in Arusha in 1979 and, at 
SADCC V in Lusaka in February 1984, the invited guests were quite out- 
spoken in their criticisms of the agricultural pricing policies of SADCC 
governments, with results that have been generally positive.”’ 

In addition to welcoming constructive advice, SADCC looks to its over- 
seas partners for assistance in several other areas. First and foremost, it 
seeks foreign financing for its projects. Although SADCC is committed 
to reducing its external dependence, it sees development as a precondition 
for economic liberation, and foreign aid as a prerequisite. The response to 
date has been moderately reassuring, especially in the agriculture and 
transport and communications sectors; interest in industrial development 
has lagged, and there is no enthusiasms at all for the proposed Develop- 
ment Fund, particularly as PTA is preparing to launch its own regional 
development bank. 
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Of the billion dollars in commitments received so far, the great bulk has 
come from Western and especially EEC sources. This offends the 
non~aligned sensibilities of some members, and partly accounts for the 
fierce reaction to US discriminatory funding. In the end, Washington 
was forced to abandon its attempt to specify that none of its money should 
contribute to projects of benefit to three socialist-oriented regimes in 
SADCC—Angola, Mozambique and Tanzania.7® The embarrassing fact 
is that the Soviet Union has shown scant interest in SADCC, and even 
some suspicion. Although routinely invited to annual meetings, it has 
never turned up, let alone contributed any funds; instead, the East 
Germans keep a watching brief on Moscow’s behalf. China, on the other 
hand, now attends regularly, and has financed one project. The Arab 
capital-surplus countries have also maintained their distance, though the 
Kuwait Fund and BADEA have participated in recent years, and have 
financed a few projects. Arab detachment cannot be explained away 
entirely by the fact that Blantyre and Maseru, the sites for SADCC III and 
IV, maintained diplomatic relations with Israel (and Taiwan)—as does 
Swaziland, the host of SADCC VI in 1985. 

The importance SADCC attaches to Western aid and investment is not 
simply a reflection of the limited alternatives available. The West’s pre- 
occupation with stability in Southern Africa and its genuine enthusiasm for 
the organization, especially its lean bureaucratic structure and its dispo- 
sition to eschew politics, have generated unrealistic expectations of further 
substantial financial support. SADCC members also argue that Western 
governments should accept two wider responsibilities: to redress the injus- 
tices of an inequitable global economic system and to tame Pretoria’s 
predatory instincts. In the case of the latter, the West’s encouragement, if 
not actual promotion, of South Africa’s ‘peace process’ obliges it to assist 
neighbouring states to cope with the consequences. Ina recent appeal for 
diplomatic support, the organization reiterated thus: 


SADCC and its member states do not, by themselves alone, have the 
strength to repel South African economic aggression. SADCC’s 
partners in cooperation do have substantial economic and political 
leverage on South Africa. In the interest of the welfare of the peoples 
of Southern Africa, SADCC again calls on them to make effective use of 
their influence to cause South Africa to cease its strategy of regional 
economic aggression.?? 


Realistically, the prospects of any effective diplomatic, let alone economic, 
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pressure on Pretoria are slim. The role of the Contact Group in this 
respect is hardly encouraging. Rather than discipline the South Africans, 
Western governments are more likely to urge SADCC states to settle with 
South Africa on whatever terms they can get with a view to preserving their 
historic economic ties with the South. 

A further role that the Western powers (or other outside countries) 
might conceivably play in support of SADCC in Southern Africa is as 
peacekeepers. In practice, the scope for such intervention appears limited 
as Pretoria resents any intrusion into its private backyard, even by friendly 
Western governments. In the case of Namibia, implementation of UN 
Security Council Resolution 435 of September 1978, providing for a 
7500-strong UN Transitional Assistance Group (UNTAG), has been 
successfully filibustered for more than six years. Pretoria is now 
manoeuvring to exclude the United Nations altogether. It prefers instead 
a ‘regional’ solution on the pattern of the Joint Monitoring Commission 
established under the Lusaka Agreement with Angola in February 1984 
and the Joint Security Commission under the Nkomati Accord the follow- 
ing month. Both legitimized the presence of South African ‘peacekeeping 
forces’ in these neighbouring countries. The ideal model from the South 
African point of view, however, is the tripartite commission under the 
Declaration of Pretoria of October 1984. This places South Africa, as 
chairman, in the extraordinary position of mediating between the Frelimo 
government and the South African-sponsored MNR dissidents. South 
Africa’s determination to continue to manipulate events in neighbouring 
states in its own expanding interests, and its not unjustified confidence in 
its ability to do so with impunity, effectively rules out any prospect that 
it would tolerate the presence of impartial outside peacekeepers in the 
region. The liberation cause in Southern Africa is clearly in jeopardy. 


Liberation 

The attitude of SADCC members to the liberation of South Africa has 
always been somewhat ambivalent, in sharp contrast to their firm commit- 
ment to the independence of Namibia. It has never been clear whether 
economic disengagement from dependence on the South was intended to 
free members to engage South Africa more effectively in battle, or 
whether economic disengagement implied political disengagement and the 
abandonment of the liberation struggle.°° 

Even before Nkomati, ANC leaders were beginning to question the wish 
and the will of SADCC governments to accept the obligations and sacri- 
fices incumbent on frontline states. Reiteration of the view that SADCC 
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was ‘first and foremost non-political’ suggested that it represented an 
alternative to the liberation strategy of the Frontline States rather than a 
complement to it. ‘It is not our objective’, Seretse Khama assured South 
Africa in 1980, ‘to plot against anybody or any country’. Samora Machel 
was even more explicit: ‘We are not declaring a war against South 
Africa’.2+ When, therefore, the ANC found itself excluded from SADCC 
V in February 1984 in a gesture of conciliation to Pretoria and later virtu- 
ally expelled from Mozambique in compliance with the Nkomati Accord, 
its worst fears were confirmed. At the SADCC summit in Gaborone in 
July, President Nyerere, as the conscience of the continent, addressed an 
impassioned appeal to his colleagues not to lose sight of their mission. He 
warned them that pursuit of the ‘mirage of prosperity’ through collabor- 
ation with Pretoria threatened to “weaken the anti-apartheid struggle as 
well as the real independence of our sovereign states.’>? Yet, much as his 
listeners might agree, they felt helpless to take up the challenge. Active 
support for the armed struggle in South Africa is no longer a viable 
proposition for any of Pretoria’s neighbours—much to the relief of Western 
governments. 


Pretoria’s ‘peace process’ 

The striking successes South Africa’s coercive diplomacy has achieved 
mean that the initiative in policy in the subcontinent has now passed firmly 
into the hands of Pretoria, at least for the present. The prevailing 
exuberant mood there scarcely suggests that it is ready yet to forego any 
fresh opportunities to exploit its political leverage further and fully. On 
the contrary, the more Pretoria has managed to impose its mastery on 
the region, the more its appetite for power has been whetted rather 
than appeased. Already, it has insisted on additional Angolan and 
Mozambican concessions before fulfilling its obligations under the Lusaka 
Agreement and the Nkomati Accord. Having surrendered once, the 
target regimes are in no position to put up further effective resistance. 

In many respects, SADCC states find themselves in a ‘no-win’ situation. 
This can be seen in the case of the revised Southern African Customs 
Union Agreement (SACU) negotiated in 1982, but since blocked by the 
South African cabinet. As a result, the BLS countries—Botswana, 
Lesotho and Swaziland—have been denied the substantial increases in 
revenue to which they are entitled. Yet the dilemma they face is that, if 
Pretoria were to lift its veto in return for BLS recognition of bantustan 
independence (which is apparently the price demanded), these three small 
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countries would end up even more deeply dependent on South Africa than 
at present.°> Harare faces a similar difficulty with respect to the renego- 
tiation of its preferential trade agreement with Pretoria. Meanwhile, 
Pretoria continues to profit financially as well as politically from its ongoing 
destabilization efforts. Disruption of Angola’s and Mozambique’s 
railways and ports not only deprives these countries of vital foreign 
exchange, but forces Zambia and Zimbabwe to divert their traffic 
through South Africa—once again undermining SADCC efforts to 
promote economic independence. 

South Africa’s ultimate intentions with respect to SADCC remain 
unclear. For the business community, access to the regional market is its 
primary concern and, for this purpose, SADCC with some flexibility could 
well prove useful, especially in enlarging the market through development. 
The government, however, clearly has broader political ambitions. These 
need not include the actual breakup of SADCC or the toppling of any of its 
governments. Weakening it through bilateral deals with individual mem- 
bers and otherwise creating divisions within the organization would likely 
suffice and, at the same time, minimize the risk of marring the carefully 
cultivated image of harmonious regional relations being purveyed 
abroad. In any case, at least as important as any residual threat to South 
African regional hegemony posed by SADCC is the determination to press 
for recognition for bantustan independence and legitimacy for UNITA and 
MNR, the extension of the operations of the Southern African Develop- 
ment Bank to the neighbouring states, and possibly a tour of SADCC 
capitals by President Botha. 

Where does this leave SADCC? ‘Three broad policy alternatives are 
available to member governments: 


1. Accommodation. To give up the attempt to achieve either political 
liberation for South Africa or economic liberation for themselves, and 
instead reconcile themselves to playing Pretoria’s game in the hope that 
‘peace’ will leave some scope for national development. 


2. Managed Interdependence. To agree formally or in practice to 
abandon South African blacks to their fate, while continuing to pursue 
economic independence and regional integration with the intention of 
surviving to fight another day. This option assumes—-perhaps over- 
optimistically—-that Pretoria’s aims are limited and that it will in future 
honour its commitments. Moreover, to restrain Pretoria, the strong 
diplomatic backing of the Western powers would be required, and could 
not unreasonably be demanded, since the West has been urging the 
SADCC states to settle with South Africa. 
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3. Confrontation. To continue to adhere as closely as possible to 
the original objectives of SADCC, while seeking the major external 
support—economic, political and perhaps military—that would seem 
essential to the success of such a strategy. 


None of these alternatives offers an easy or assured resolution of the cur- 
rent conflict in Southern Africa, basically because in the final analysis no 
peace is possible while racialism continues to flourish and white privilege 
remains entrenched inside South Africa. As the frontline heads of state 
declared at Arusha in April 1984: ‘the root cause of the problems in South 
Africa is apartheid itself 3+ 
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AFRICA AND THE ARTS 


ALASTAIR NIVEN 


THE ARTS in Africa strike me as a subject that may be discussed with 
enthusiasm since in literature, drama, dance, painting and sculpture, 
music, crafts and arts administration so much is happening in almost 
every part of Africa of a most positive and encouraging kind. In some 
situations, of course, the arts can be discussed in anodyne isolation from the 
politics of the country in which they exist, but I have never thought that 
was the case in Africa. With the exception sometimes of traditional rural 
craftsmen the major artists of Africa invariably work close to the nexus of 
political power. Writers, for example, move in and out of government ina 
way that has been unheard of in this country since the career of Benjamin 
Disraeli. I was talking a few weeks ago to the PNDC Secretary for 
Culture in the Ghanaian Government, Mohammed Ben Abdallah. He is 
one of Ghana’s foremost practising playwrights—I emphasise ‘practising’ 
because he continues to take some drama workshops at Legon while 
undertaking his ministerial duties. Ama Ata Aidoo, Ghana’s best-known 
female writer, and Atukwei Okai, her outstanding contemporary poet, 
have previously held posts of ministerial rank in the PNDC Government. 
Several of the founders of independent Africa were not only committed 
politicians but important writers: in the case of Léopold Sedar Senghor one 
of the major French-language poets of the century. Nkrumah and 
Kaunda with their autobiographies, Kenyatta with Facing Mount Kenya, 
Nyerere with his translations of Shakespeare into Swahili, Neto as a 
poet, perhaps Desmond Tutu in the quality of his sermons and certainly 
Mandela in his witness from the dock, have all made a practical contri- 
bution to aspects of African literature. This interweaving of politics 
and literature is perhaps because politics is partly the art of manipulating 
language, and anyone who understands the processes of African govern- 
ment will know that it is not only the printed word that matters but that 
the spoken word is possibly more highly regarded than it has become in 
the west. 

In our political system the spoken word is increasingly allied to the visual 
image which film can record, and now that Parliament is broadcast even the 
live debates there are conducted with half an ear to what the current affairs 
editors will do with the tape. Hansard has, of course, printed the day’s 
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proceedings in the House for many generations. These processes by 
which the spoken word is recorded in print or audio-visually exist within 
Africa too, but there is still a much greater role for oral communication of 
an unrecorded and genuinely participatory kind. The business of govern- 
ment is often initiated in the villages where elders and people hammer out 
the local problems in the context of national policy. In this the role of the 
village story-teller or griot may be essential. A great deal of research needs 
to be done on this, but I believe that the relationship of the oral traditions 
of Africa to current politics is immensely interesting. I teach a course 
at SOAS on contemporary African literature and I am constantly empha- 
sising the oral roots of the printed word: a novel such as Ngugi’s Devil on 
the Cross, which he wrote in Kikuyu and then rendered into English, is like 
a series of oral tales set down on paper, reminiscent especially in the early 
section of the Canterbury Tales. Ngugi here in the Royal Commonwealth 
Society’s building has said that the biggest impact that the book has had is 
when it is read aloud in bars and lorry-parks rather than read in the silent 
privacy of homes and student rooms. 

Similarly, the traditional praise poem, which for centuries has allowed 
African communities to praise great heroes of the past like Sundiata and 
Chaka, is often adapted so that its form is being used to venerate (or some- 
times excoriate) the achievements of contemporary leaders. Remember, 
too, that the oral traditions of Africa go beyond just the use of language: an 
oral poem or story is a performance event, involving music, choreography, 
spectacle and mime—the same ingredients which Aristotle in the Poetics, 
which for centuries laid down the precepts by which drama could be 
defined, recognizes as the origins of western theatre. In the west today 
theatre is perhaps the most politicized of art forms and in the similar inter- 
action of politics and art in the oral life of Africa I see its counterpart. 

This intermingling of politics and art is not only inherent in 
orature. African artists live cheek by jowl with the politicians, not only 
switching roles as I have indicated earlier but equally conscious of their 
privileged and exceptional place as educated members of their developing 
societies. Sometimes it seems that if you go to atypical party at an African 
university (or in an embassy) you will find that half the room comprises 
politicians and the other half writers. Go to the same party a year hence 
and the same situation will prevail except that the half who are writers 
have become politicians and the politicians have stepped back into being 
writers. I exaggerate only slightly, for it is hard to think of many writers 
or other kinds of artists in Africa who have not held a political, adminis- 
trative or pedagogical post in their country. Inevitably, therefore, the 
subject matter of their art, and this is almost invariably true of the writers 
especially, has a political or educative dimension. It is hard to think of 
any African novel, play or poem of any stature, other than peculiarities 
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such as Tutuola’s The Palm-Wine Drinkard, that does not have a political 
subject matter or political implication. 

Since the politician and the writer deal with words they are often like 
mirror images of each other. To a lesser degree, however, the visual 
artists of Africa also operate within a political framework. We hosted at 
the Africa Centre during my period as Director General over 60 African art 
exhibitions. I doubt if more than a handful of them avoided political 
comment, though often it was constrained and implicit rather than overt 
and demanding the intervention of the censor. Those whose unhappy job 
it is to prevent freedom of artistic expression—and all societies have a 
measure of that kind of suppression—will sometimes react to the striking 
effect of a visual image and be impervious to the more hidden effect of 
language. I can recall in Uganda in 1974, the year in which we all began to 
be aware of the excesses of Idi Amin’s government, sitting at the National 
Theatre in Kampala watching a double-bill of plays by Robert Serumaga 
called Renga Moi and Amayirikiti. ‘The front stalls were taken up by 
government ministers and their associates. To me the plays’ satire was 
explicit and I awaited the fearful moment when the ministers would tumble 
to the withering attack that was being made on them and their cruelty by 
the athletic team of actors on the stage, but no such explosion came. Not 
then—though a few years later the penny must have dropped in a different 
context because the director of the theatre, Byron Kawadwa, was bundled 
out of it in broad daylight and at gunpoint and never seen again. Yet 
though Serumaga’s play did not get through to the ministers there was 
considerable alarm about some pictures on show at the university and 
these, though much milder and less offensive in their critique, were hastily 
removed. We know that many of the Ugandan artists of that period fled to 
Nairobi. 

The censor’s intervention is always arbitrary. Comparatively few 
African countries go in for large scale banning of works of art and in most 
the artist is able to comment with remarkable frankness. If he is not able 
to do so openly then he finds ways of doing so, and it is usually only when 
he represents an overt challenge to the precepts of the party in office that he 
is actually driven into exile. For some this is partly a matter of voluntary 
choice and with others (Ngugi’s relations with the Kenyan regime would 
be an example) the offence taken by the politicians is out of all proportion 
to the instability they represent; yet others have no alternative—one 
cannot conceive of a place in South Africa at the moment for one of her 
most distinguished fiction writers, Alex La Guma, who has spent several 
years representing the African National Congress in Havana. Malawi is 
an example of a country with an open policy of censorship: there is no 
pretence about it. If you telephone the Malawi High Commission in 
London they will courteously supply you with a list of the books you may 
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not take into the country. A lot of it is soft pornography and I sometimes 
wonder who is given the strange job of identifying the titles. But then you 
will find Chinua Achebe and Graham Greene on the list. It is a hit and 
miss affair. The same is true in South Africa, where the most famous 
example of inept censorship was the banning of Anna Sewell’s Black 
Beauty! But artists have a way of circumventing censorship and of 
developing means of expression which elude the probing eye of the censor. 
In one country, where free expression of opinion is fraught with risk, the 
Writers’ Workshop which convenes once a week in the university has for 
many years been a challenge to government assumptions. Sometimes this 
may be through the discreet wording of a poem but one should not overlook 
the significance of the simple act of talking critically about a poem in the 
context of a democratically organized co-operative workshop. Passing a 
view on a piece of writing may seem a small freedom to us but in a society 
where one cannot normally express an opinion about anything this oppor- 
tunity to organize ourselves collectively and to say what one honestly thinks 
about a poem can symbolize many kinds of aspiration and discontent. 

Let us also consider the devious ways in which many black South African 
artists escape banning orders and attempts to prevent them saying what 
they wanttosay. In South Africa the moment something is committed to 
print it is open to prevention or prosecution but as many people have 
observed you cannot indefinitely silence the workings of the human mind 
even if you can have a good try: 


Of all the T'yrannies on humane kind 

The worst is that which Persecutes the mind. 

Let us but weigh at what offence we strike, 

Tis but because we cannot think alike (John Dryden). 


Poets and playwrights in Soweto and other township communities in South 
Africa frequently do not commit their thoughts to paper but learn what 
they compose and share it orally. Groups come together to perform plays 
in halls and the audiences come because they have heard about it on a 
grapevine, not because they have read announcements or advertisements. 
The play or the poetry reading takes place and the performers and the 
audience disperse. ‘There is no script, no record of the performance, no 
intervention at any stage of the printed word. ‘The police’s job of banning 
the event is very difficult if they don’t know when it will take place and have 
nothing in writing that they can impose their authority upon. Sometimes, 
just as in some repressed countries a writers’ workshop can be a symbolic 
expression of dissent, in South Africa the existence of collectives can 
speak for themselves. Not so long ago at St. James’s Church in London’s 
Piccadilly there was a patchwork and embroidery exhibition by the women 
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of Soweto. To the casual eye this was needlecraft like any other but the 
political spirit of those self-helping women, strong in the dignity of their 
togetherness, must not be underestimated. Their innocent designs were 
hardly startling and their technique was unexciting, but they asserted by 
their very existence a solidarity and sisterhood which gave a dimension to 
their art of great significance. If the critic tries to objectify such art and 
somehow isolate its aesthetic value independent of the context which has 
given it birth he will have a difficult task. 

I think that the most extraordinary fact about the arts in Africa is the 
almost total ignorance elsewhere that they exist. I have lost count of the 
number of times in my 18 years of teaching African literature that I have 
been asked ‘Is there any?’ ‘The notion that a continent five times the 
size of Europe could be bereft of an artistic life every bit as variegated 
as Europe’s is obviously absurd, but many people obstinately maintain 
it. Part of the problem is centuries old with the identification in western 
iconography of the colour black as satanic and morbid. The so-called 
‘dark continent’ to which in the nineteenth century missionaries and travel- 
lers brought light simply could not have given rise to civilizations or to 
art. Only a few years ago in Rhodesia it was the policy of the government 
to discourage the view that the Great Zimbabwe site could have been built 
by a black civilization. A lost tribe of wandering Jews, perhaps, or Arab 
or Portuguese merchants straying hundreds of miles inland, but not the 
indigenous inhabitants of the area; this could be asserted despite the 
known remains in less well-preserved condition of scores of similar sites in 
central Africa. There are none so blind as those who will not see. It is 
for this reason that “Che Treasures of Nigeria’ exhibition seen at the Royal 
Academy a couple of years ago was such a revelation to so many people. 
Here were figures and heads from Nok, Ife and Benin which provided 
indisputable evidence of African aesthetic and technical skills over the 
centuries. Iam told by those who are knowledgeable about bronze casting 
that some of the Nigerian works were superior in craftsmanship to anything 
produced contemporaneously in Italy. Whether the influence of this 
travelling exhibition, which will eventually be returned to Nigeria for 
permanent display, will change popular perceptions of Africa I do not 
know but it certainly bowled over many sophisticated westerners whose 
ignorance of African art was total: surprisingly so, however, when one 
remembers that Picasso and the Cubists were fascinated by African wood- 
carving and that many characteristics of twentieth—century abstract art 
derive from sources south of the Sahara. There is hardly an art critic 
in Britain—other than those like Dennis Duerden and Frank Willett who 
have made a special study of it—who have even an elementary competence 
in reviewing African art, as a result of which they frequently overpraise 
poor examples of it or else ignore the available exhibitions altogether. 
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In music American jazz and Caribbean calypso have obvious roots in 
Africa, and in the 1980s the sounds of Sonny Adé, Hugh Masekela and 
Fela Kuti exert enormous influence over popular music. The traditional 
songs and the drumming of Africa, as well as the indigenous instruments 
of the continent, have not yet enjoyed the fashionable attention of the 
non-African, which may be as well if they are to remain pure. However, 
the National Sound Archive in London has an impressive collection of 
tapes of African traditional music in the care of its resident ethno- 
musicologist Lucy Duran; it is a facility of which too few people are 
aware. If one compares the traditional music of Africa to the other art 
forms it is probably as yet the least corrupted by foreign influences, though 
there have been horrendous vulgarizations of it in the form of such musical 
extravaganzas as Ip: Tombi. 

My interest in African literature began when I was a student at 
Cambridge in the 1960s and I think it may not be irrelevant to draw a 
few general observations from my personal experience. I began reading 
African writing out of a perverse determination to know about the books 
that were not being taught on my English degree course, a syllabus 
largely influenced by the ‘Great Tradition’ as defined by F. R. Leavis. 
Cambridge prided itself on being more contemporary than Oxford in 
literary matters. We had no truck with Anglo-Saxon and regarded Milton 
as a bit of a religious bore. But we did come up to date. We had at least 
heard of D. H. Lawrence and read T. S. Eliots Four Quartets. But some- 
time in my third year at Cambridge I began to wonder if literature was 
really something that had stopped around the time I was born and whether 
the indubitably great writers of the English literary tradition were uniquely 
great, indeed defined what greatness in literature meant. I remember 
being influenced by a standard book of literary theory, I. A. Richards’s 
Principles of Literary Criticism, published in 1924, where he argued that 
there could be no such things as absolute or universal standards of morality 
or aesthetic judgement; though on the whole most societies agree on some 
fundamentals such as the wrongness of murder. Richards reminded us 
that activities which were taboo in some societies could be acceptable in 
others. In the west we regard eating in public as highly sociable and sex as 
something best done in private but there is a community in Java where pre- 
cisely the opposite prevails: it is obscene to eat in company but acceptable 
to fornicate publicly. And so, my eyes open to the possibility that Anglo- 
centric culture was possibly not the sole repository of all that was worth 
reading, I started to ask whether there existed literature in the English 
language elsewhere. I am horrified at my own ignorance in that period 
but a little proud that I made the effort to discover that English was being 
used creatively in Africa, Asia, the Caribbean and the Antipodes. Noone 
in Cambridge seemed to be aware of this, however; the English tutors only 
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just seemed to be catching up with something called ‘American 
literature’. When I applied to become a research student at the University 
of Ghana in order to develop my interest further my supervisor thought I 
had taken leave of my senses and for the first time asked me to sit down and 
have a glass of sherry! But I can honestly say that my true education 
about the different cultures of the world only began in 1966 when I took up 
my place at Legon. 

I tell these personal anecdotes because I believe that the ignorance I 
encountered nearly twenty years ago when society was generally less sensi- 
tive to its multi-ethnicity still prevails in educational circles today. There 
are only about six universities and a few polytechnics in Britain which teach 
courses on African topics, and though there are the first breaches in the 
walls of our schools examination boards—the London ‘A’ level board now 
has an Achebe novel on its lists as an optional choice, for example—there 
are still absurdly few modifications being made to the parochialism of our 
arts syllabi in British schools. Ina multi-racial society where we ought all 
to be proud of our cultural inheritance and knowledgeable about those 
around us, this insularity is surely folly and storing up trouble for the 
future. 

My first encounter with the arts of Africa was in the best possible 
circumstances. I was a well-funded Commonwealth Scholar in West 
Africa, with plenty of time to read and with the world I read about all 
around me. Like most people I started with Achebe’s Things Fall Apart 
and with that group of novels produced in the late 1950s and early 
1960s. These books had encouraged African people to be proud of their 
past and to recognize that, as Achebe had put it in a famous essay, it had not 
been ‘one long night of savagery from which the first Europeans acting on 
God’s behalf delivered them’. Later on I learned that African writing 
in English had an ancestry going back to the slave memoirs of Ignatius 
Sancho and Olaudah Equiano in the eighteenth century, and that creative 
expression in local languages was very ancient with the oral tradition now 
much more alive in Africa than it is in Europe. Inthe late 1960s, however, 
the first notes of disillusionment began to be heard. The prophetic tone 
of Wole Soyinka in his early plays and of Christopher Okigbo in his 
‘Labyrinth’ poems written shortly before he was killed in the Nigerian 
Civil War in 1967 seemed to crystallize in novels, plays and poems of 
deep scepticism and even pessimism. I think of Ayi Kwei Armah’s The 
Beautyful Ones Are Not Yet Born, Soyinka’s Madmen and Specialists and 
the poetry of Lenrie Peters. But atthe same time some remarkable writers 
were emerging who were neither nostalgic in the way that Achebe can now 
sometimes seem—at a student class on his novel Arrow of God recently I 
realized how subject all writers are to changing attitudes since he, the hero 
of the generations I taught in the 1960s, was unanimously considered 
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‘neo-negritudist’!—nor cynical in the mode of Armah and his peers. 
Sembène Ousmane from Senegal, Ngugi from Kenya, Oswald Mtshali 
from South Africa, I. N. C. Aniebo from Nigeria, and many others 
analysed the past in terms of Africa’s present-day needs and aspirations. 
The liberation struggles produced a special kind of affirmative literature, 
too, especially in Zimbabwe and Angola. The Angolan novelist Pepetela 
has written in Mayombe a particularly perceptive account of how personal 
and ideological forces mould the MPLA guerrillas and sustain them in 
their struggle. I could easily spend the remaining part of this talk 
elaborating on the work of these writers but I hope that for reasons of 
compression you will take it on trust that the mood of realistic optimism 
in which they deal is shared by writers throughout the continent of Africa. 

Just a month ago here in London the Africa Centre and the Com- 
monwealth Institute jointly organized the largest conference on African 
literature that has been held for many years. We made the theme ‘New 
Directions in African Literature’ and we deliberately sought to focus on 
the younger writers, to get away from the repetitious concentration on 
Achebe, Soyinka and Ngugi—though Ngugi himself, being in exile here in 
London, inevitably played a leading part. His keynote address at the start 
of the conference is worth remembering here for two points that became 
the leitmotifs of the whole conference: 


first, he argued, as members of the Royal African Society and the Royal 
Commonwealth Society may have heard him do on other occasions, for 
African literature in African languages, not any longer literatures in 
English, French, Portuguese, Afrikaans, or the other languages of empire; 
secondly, he approved the growth of indigenous African publishing houses 
with whom writers can now place their work rather than be beholden to 
publishers in Britain, America or France. 


I do not wish to open up here the vexed debate about language, though I 
have always taken the view that some subjects suit some languages and 
other subjects suit other languages. Lers have every kind of literature 
and lots more translations. But the vigour with which the debate is being 
conducted throughout Africa must be to the good of the literary world. 
It reminds one of the pamphlet wars and rival schools of poetry that 
flourished in early seventeenth-century London when writers, though 
disagreeing violently with each other, were fully engaged in the principles 
of their creativity. An artistic world without disputes is a dead world and 
certainly at the moment African literature—indeed, the arts in Africa 
generally—is totally without effeteness. As for the rise of African 
publishing houses in the last decade, despite the appalling economic con- 
ditions throughout the continent, this really has been one of the success 
stories. There are now publishers in many African countries—private 
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ones, some state-controlled, some run from front rooms, and some large 
conglomerates with international links. At atime when African publish- 
ing in the United Kingdom is contracting, this indigenous publishing is 
bound to be healthy for the arts as well as for education. Africa faces 
many difficulties of finance and sometimes of governments’ intervention 
but it really means that the printed word in Africa no longer has to be sent 
abroad and then reimported. But unfortunately the growth of publishing 
in Africa has not been matched by improvements in book distribution 
across the continent—and until it becomes possible to buy Nigerian books 
in Kenya, Tanzanian books in Zambia, and any kind of Francophone or 
Lusophone literature in Anglophone Africa, one will be forced to be 
decidedly qualified in one’s assessment of African publishing. Itis no use 
producing good books if you can’t shift them. 

Today Africa is bursting with talented young artists of all kinds. In 
literature I would mention especially the new writers of Southern Africa: 
Njabulo Ndebele, short-story writer; Matsemela Manaka, playwright; 
Mbulelo Mzamane, novelist and critic. And also the young lions of 
Nigeria like Festus Iyayi and Ben Okri, who are moving Nigerian writing 
into the problem-filled cities. “There are still only few women writers in 
Africa, and I was trepidatiously interested at the recent conference to hear 
one of them, the distinguished Kenyan critic Micere Mugo, take most of 
them severely to task for all kinds of failures. In any reckoning, however, 
Bessie Head from Botswana (formerly from South Africa) must stand high, 
as well as the two Senegalese novelists, the late Mariama Ba and Aminata 
Sow Fall. Then there are the film-makers, led by Ousmane but including 
now, especially in North Africa and Nigeria, many arresting talents. A 
recent film festival in Ouagadougou astonished western critics with the 
diversity of what was on offer. There is a useful guide to African film, full 
of lists and addresses, compiled for the British Film Institute by Angela 
Martin. In several countries of Africa the governments are placing great 
emphasis on the people’s culture and in Zimbabwe a number of provincial 
palaces of culture are currently being planned. ‘Time will tell if these are 
the right plans whereby to develop the arts but they demonstrate an 
awareness of the importance that the arts possess in African politics. 

Here in London we have regular African art exhibitions and I hope that I 
may be forgiven a little quiet satisfaction at the way that the Africa Centre 
Gallery in Covent Garden has become a valued addition to the visual arts 
scene in the capital with its monthly displays of works by artists who are 
usually well regarded in their own countries but previously unheard of 
here—painters, for example, like Tayo Adenaike from Nigeria, Meshack 
Asare and Ablade Glover from Ghana, Seyni Diop from Senegal and 
Salem Salah from Egypt, whose exhibits have frequently gone on to other 
galleries as a result of their first showing at the Centre. London is also 
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alive on Saturday nights with African music in the clubs and social 
centres. It is obviously an international focus for theatre, so that this 
year there were three visiting productions from the Market Theatre of 
Johannesburg, a major presentation (under Africa Centre auspices, I am 
proud to say) of Ngugi’s The Trial of Dedan Kimathi, and the inclusion of 
occasional African works in the repertoire of some of our own black British 
fringe groups. I wish that the National Theatre would recognize the 
existence of African theatrical forms in its otherwise fairly internationally 
orientated programme but its interest stops at Athol Fugard, though it at 
least does him proud. In addition to plays, music and art exhibitions 
London is a continuous meeting point for African artists in transit or 
working here for a short time. My conclusion from all this activity is that 
we are better placed here than is any African in his own continent to see the 
range of the African arts, though it goes without saying that this is neither 
a healthy state for artists who, much as they may appreciate international 
attention, are usually expressing African values for African audiences (I am 
sceptical of them if they are not doing this); nor an ideal state for us, since 
inevitably a large proportion of what we see and hear comes from artists 
who are in temporary or permanent exile. Art suffers irrevocably when 
plucked out of its context. 

Africa in all its arts is enjoying a renaissance and we are the better for 
being able to share in it. Probably we shall have to wait until an African 
writer wins the Nobel Prize for literature or a painter emerges who is 
judged by western taste to be a major figure before the majority cf people 
outside Africa recognize the strength of African arts, but any visitor to 
Africa has the opportunity to see the vitality of its artistic life all around 
him providing he does two things. First, he must get as far away as 
possible from the airport and then he must leave his hotel, which will be 
littered with tourist tat—carved animals, featureless heads, bogus juju, 
cheap beadwork and raffia. Look at the designs of houses (Susan Denyer 
has written a good book on African domestic architecture), at the clothes 
worn by many of the people, at jewellery (Angela Fisher’s article in the 
October 1984 issue of the National Geographic Magazine splendidly 
illustrates some examples), at Shona soapstone carving in Zimbabwe by the 
likes of John Takawira; listen to the music of Zaire; read the best of the 
local literature. In every case our western taste may be challenged and it 
may not always be easy for us to appreciate what is on display. To take an 
extreme example, the extensive body painting of the women of Omdurman, 
which Anne Cloudsley has photographed and documented, is an alien art 
form to most westerners who may be revolted by it. But even a passing 
acquaintance with the arts of Africa will extend our understanding of the 
peoples of that continent. The arts of Africa are centuries old. All of them 
are having to adjust to the influence of western traditions and technology, 
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which is potentially disastrous but which at the moment is leading to a 
wonderful resurgence of traditionalism; meanwhile a sense of nationhood 
and self-respect throughout the continent is leading to a regeneration of 
motives. For a very long time African people thought of themselves as 
their European teachers taught them to think—as historyless peoples. 
The continuing power of all the arts in Africa is living evidence of this 
monstrous calumny, Today the westerner encourages the African to 
think that he belongs to a continent of failure, where perhaps only a 
touristic view of his own culture can redeem hima little. The existence of 
all the arts in Africa shows up the shallowness of tourism and provides 
every African with the knowledge that he is not doomed. He swallowed 
the lie about his past for too long. He will not swallow the lie about his 
present. ‘The surging success of artistic endeavour throughout Africa will 
see to that. 


SUB-REGIONAL SECURITY AND NIGERIAN 
FOREIGN POLICY 


EMEKA NWOKEDI 


Geographical propinquity links in an inextricable manner the security 
interests of contiguous states. Each national territory is, 7pso facto, a 
potential base for the destabilisation of a neighbouring state. As develop- 
ing low-technology countries, Nigeria and all its immediate neighbours! 
are devoid of nuclear capabilities; this fact renders their sheer physical 
proximity the more important since any credible threat to each state’s 
national independence and territorial integrity must necessarily be related 
to actions or activities within each state. 

In this regard, several situations have arisen in the recent past, in both 
Nigeria and in some of the neighbouring.states which clearly constituted a 
threat to the security of parts of the immediate sub-region. It appears that 
the preparedness of many of these countries to enter into defence arrange- 
ments with the erstwhile colonial powers was dictated by a conscious desire 
to safeguard the independence and territorial integrity of the nation-state 
per se, and, by implication, the particular interests of the incumbent 
regime. 

Such defence arrangements contracted with extra-African powers have 
on various occasions been inveighed against by Nigerian leaders. Addres- 
sing a session of the International Peace Academy held in Lagos in April 
1979, the then Nigerian Head of State, General Olusegun Obasanjo 
asserted that Africa had no need for an external policeman since ‘there is no 
vacuum in Africa to be filled militarily by international do-gooders’.* In 
the same vein, ex-president Shehu Shagari two years later, in July 1981, 
was to call into question the existence of military or defence pacts between 
some OAU members states and extra-continental powers.* 

Even as random examples the two speeches referred to above illustrate 
the degree of concern which Nigerian leaders have manifested towards 
extra-African defence agreements and suggest also a certain wish on the 
part of the same leaders to evolve viable alternatives. The objective of this 
article is two-fold. First, it will analyse the extent to which the existence 
of these extra-African defence agreements could constitute a threat to 
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1. For our purposes, Nigeria’s immediate neighbours are the People’s Republic of Benin, 
the. United Republic of Cameroon, the Republics of Chad and Niger and the maritime 
neighbours which are Equatorial Guinea (the island of Biyoko) and Saô Tome and Principe. 
2. Federal Ministry of Informaton (Lagos) Press Release, No. 554, 9 April 1979. 

3. See ex-President Shehu Shagari’s speech as reproduced in Nigeria Bulletin (Lagos), 3, 
No. 4, 16-31 July 1981, pp. 7-8. 
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Nigeria’s interests. Given Nigeria’s widely-publicised African leadership 
aspirations,* the study will seek to delineate the extent to which these 
defence agreements impede or aid the pursuit of its sub-regional objec- 
tives. Second, the article will examine the various opportunities which 
Nigeria’s diplomacy exploited or failed to exploit in order to counter the 
effects of these extra~African defence agreements on its sub-regional 
ambitions. It is apposite, however, to begin by identifying those objectives 
which Nigeria’s sub-regional diplomacy seeks to attain. 

Security and economic interests have been recognized by successive 
Nigerian governments as the primary determinants of their policies 
towards states in the West African sub-region. Former External Affairs 
Minister, Ishaya Audu, once contended that Nigeria’s close co-operation 
with its neighbours was intended to ensure that ‘these states are not turned 
into areas of activities that are likely to impair our national security’.° 
Given the criss-cross of socio-cultural and economic ties that link the 
peoples of this sub-region (a phenomenon actively encouraged by Africa’s 
permeable frontiers), governments are usually alarmed at the possibility 
that a major incidence of political disorder in one country might engender 
unsavoury consequences for their own internal security. Both the 
endemic political imbroglio in Chad and the upsurge here and there of 
Islamic fundamentalism have led Nigeria’s Minister of External Affairs, 
Ibrahim Gambari, to re-define the nation’s security priorities. According 
to him, the security of the region has to be strengthened collectively in 
order to ‘resist external aggression’ and ‘to check religious disturbances, 
armed robberies and the menace created by aliens illegally residing in our 
respective countries’. The last three categories of threat to national 
security have in recent times posed enormous problems to Nigeria’s 
security forces and the government has had to resort to ‘shock therapy’ in 
order to combat them.’ 

The pursuit of economic objectives cannot be treated in isolation from 
the security issues already evoked. ‘The stability ushered in by the latter 
is a necessary prerequisite for an effective undertaking of the former. 
Economic co-operation within the sub-region is considered by Nigerian 
leaders as a means, on the one hand, of decreasing dependence by these 
West African States on extra-African (especially European) nations and, on 
the other, of promoting the prosperity of all the states in the sub-region.’ 
It is only against this background that an analysis of the series of trade 


4. See Joseph Wayas, Nigeria’s Leadership Role in Africa, (Macmillan, 1977). 

5. Daily Times (Lagos), 19 March 1981. 

6. Ibrahim A. Gambari’s interview granted to Africa Report (Washington), as reproduced in 
Daily Times, 7 July 1984. 

7. The Maitatsine Islamic fundamentalists who unleashed killings in Kano, Maiduguri and 
Jimeta between 1981 and 1984 were forcefully put down with heavy casualty figures in losses 
of lives on each occasion. Illegal aliens were expelled from Nigeria in early 1983. 

8. Ibrahim A. Gambari, op. cit. 
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agreements signed between Nigeria and some African states, and the estab- 
lishment of multilateral economic and/or functional groupings within the 
sub-region, can be undertaken. Olajide Aluko considers Nigeria’s efforts 
which led to the setting up of the Chad Basin Commission, the River 
Niger Authority and the Economic Community of West African States 
(ECOWAS) as proof conclusive of its government’s commitment to the 
idea of treating the sub-region as a ‘special area of primary interest’.? 

Beyond the altruistic motives offered by government functionaries, it is 
obvious that Nigeria seeks, or should seek, to maximize its national 
economic interests within the framework of any sub-regional economic 
grouping in which it participates. ‘To criticise or to seek to undermine the 
existence of defence pacts between some African States and extra-African 
powers is one sure way of reducing dependence on external powers pro- 
vided that workable alternative arrangements can be offered in their 
place. What, however, is the rationale for these extra-African defence 
agreements? 


The imperatives of the defence agreements 

With the break-up of the ephemera] French Community (1958-1960) the 
need was felt by France, the sponsoring nation, for an alternative frame- 
work (the Franco-African co-operation agreements) under which it could 
still pursue ‘special’ relationships with the newly independent francophone 
African countries. The rationale for the defence agreements concluded 
between these countries was the need to safeguard the independence and 
territorial integrity of those African countries vulnerable to various 
centrifugal pressures. ‘° 

The mounting wave of militant nationalism in the Arab world, as typi- 
fied by the Algerian challenge to French rule, was viewed in Paris as 
a potential threat to French interests in the sub-Saharan francophone 
states. Furthermore, the anti-imperialist ideological stance adopted by 
such African leaders as Sekou Touré and Kwame Nkrumah was another 
source of danger. This was, of course, a variant of the more generalized 
bogey of communism thought to be inimical to western interests in Africa 
at a time when the cold war was still a distinct feature of international 
politics. There was, too, the distrust in French circles of the intentions of 
the ‘giant Nigeria which they considered to be a rival for influence within 
the immediate neighbourhood. It was no surprise, therefore, that 
throughout his stay in office, General de Gaulle was apprehensive of 
Nigeria which he sought to dismember during the Biafra drama.'! 


9. Olajide Aluko, Essays in Nigerian Foreign Policy, (Allen and Unwin, 1981), p. 

10. See for example, Pierre Dabezies, ‘La Politique Militaire de la France en Bess Noire 
Sous le Général De Gaulle’, in CEAN and Institut Charles De Gaulle (eds.), La Politique 
Africaine du Général De Gaulle 1958-1969 (Paris, Editions A. Pedone, 1981), pp. 233-234. 

11. See Daniel Bach, ‘Dynamique et Contradictions dans la politique africaine de la France’, 
Politique Africaine (Paris), 2, No. 5, February 1982, p. 49. 
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Apart from these perceived external sources of threat to French interests 
in these states, the domestic situation within them (especially in Niger, 
Chad and Cameroon) at the time of independence in 1960 was quite 
unstable. Although the leadership that emerged at independence in each 
of the three states was clearly the favourite of the colonial administration, 
each leadership was contested by hostile armed groups who felt that they 
had been cheated out of power.’* What these contestations meant was 
that the process of French decolonization in this region aroused serious 
misgivings in certain African quarters and this was a bad augury for the 
future task of national integration in each of the countries. The defence 
agreements concluded by France with them were, therefore, designed to 
guarantee the survival of these regimes which represented the most reliable 


conduits for the propagation and perpetuation of French influence in 
Africa. 


Defence Agreements and interests configurations 

In what ways, then, could these defence agreements De considered as a 
threat either to Nigeria’s security or to the pursuit of its sub-regional 
objectives? First, let us recall that the Anglo-Nigerian defence accord 
concluded on the eve of independence in 1960 was abrogated in January 
1962 in deference to mounting Nigerian domestic criticisms. To the 
extent that France (especially under the presidencies of General De Gaulle 
and Georges Pompidou), the principal guarantor of the Franco-African 
pacts, considered Nigeria as a potential threat to its interests, Nigerian 
leaders were bound to view France’s actions with suspicion at least on the 
political front. If France’s sole objective in contracting the defence 
agreements was to guarantee the survival of friendly regimes in power, as I 
have argued, then Nigeria was bound to benefit in the long run from the 
resultant stability. Nigeria itself never proved to be a source of external 
physical threat to the independence of the neighbouring francophone states 
nor to their governments as had been widely feared. In fact, she offered 
neither sanctuary nor aid to the militant groups combatting the central 
authorities in all the immediate neighbouring states. On the contrary, 
when it became obvious that certain political groups in Nigeria were aiding 
Djibo Bakary in Niger, steps that were clearly embarrassing to the Federal 
government, the SAWABA party led by him was formally proscribed in 
Nigeria./° 

As a matter of fact, it would have been ill-advised for Nigeria, assailed 
also by centrifugal tendencies, to pitch its tent together with anti- 
government groups in these neighbouring states, especially the Union des 


12. For details of these see, Georges Chaffard, Les Carnets Sécrets de la Décolonisation, Tome 
H (Paris, Calman-Levy 1967), p. 269, passim. 
13. Chaffard, Les Carnets Sécrets, p. 321. 
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Populations du Cameroun (UPC) whose concept of ‘greater Kamerun’ 
would have clearly infringed Nigeria’s territoriality were it to be successful 
in its struggle. Partisanship on the basis of either ethnic or ideological 
affiliation is a double edged sword for any African country that chooses to 
wield it in order to destabilize its immediate neighbour, since several ethnic 
groups straddle the continent’s international boundaries. 

Indeed, France’s objective went beyond the problem of regime survival 
and national integration. In contracting the co-operation agreements, of 
which the defence accords (although integral) were only a part, it was 
motivated by a desire to preserve these countries as a privileged sphere of 
influence serving as ‘an instrument to the [global] power of France’.** 
The adoption by the African states of French ‘military thoughts, ethics 
and traditions’ can be seen as either a cause for, or the consequence of, the 
defence agreements. But the existence of any exclusive spheres of 
influence within Nigeria’s immediate neighbourhood should normally con- 
stitute a problem for its sub-regional diplomacy, whose primary task is to 
neutralize and indeed to supplant such influences. 

In effect, before the 1974-1976 revision of the co-operation agreements 
linking Nigeria’s francophone neighbours to France (the revision 
expunged from the new texts some of the original objectionable provisions 
such as France’s claim to priority treatment over the strategic minerals in 
the African states), a meaningful bilateral agreement on strategic materials 
(e.g. uranium) could not have been reached between Nigeria and any of 
these countries. -Under the old dispensation, specifically article 5 of the 
defence accords, the “utilization of all raw materials and strategic products’ 
located in the newly independent francophone countries (excepting Guinea 
and Mali) was to be reserved by ‘priority’ to France.'> In fact, the 
signatories undertook to stock-pile these strategic materials to the benefit of 
the French and agreed to ‘limit or ban their exploitation by other countries 
whenever French defence interests so demanded’.'® In other words, the 
arrangement whereby Nigeria currently participates in Niger’s uranium 
industry would have been unthinkable if the authorities in Niamey had 
not overcome a long-standing French opposition against the inter- 
nationalization of capital participation in this key sector of their 
economy.?? 

14. Brigitte Nouaille-Dégorce, ‘La Politique Française de cooperation avec les Etats 
Africains et Malgache au Sad du Sahara: 1958-1978’, unpublished thesis for the Doctorat 
d’Etat (Pol. Sc.), University of Bordeaux I, (1980), p. 16. 
15. Quoted in Gilbert Comte, ‘Les Paques Nigériennes’, Le Monde, 26 April 1974. 

16. Moshe Ammi-Oz, ‘Les impératifs de la politique militaire francaise en Afrique Noire, a 
Pépoque de la décolonisation’, Revue Française d’Etudes Politiques Africaines, No. 134, 
February 1977, p. 82. 

17. The French have devised a way of beating the limitation imposed on their right to 


priority treatment by the revised co-operation accords through the signing of long term 
procurement contracts. The one entered into with Gabon in 1974, for instance, stipulates 
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Such concessions from France, or the general revision of the Franco- 
African co-operation accords to which we have referred, were not good-will 
gestures designed to promote the regional ambitions of countries like 
Nigeria which have overtly expressed their intention to combat French 
influence within the sub-region.4® On the contrary, the exercise had been 
embarked upon in order to avert serious divisions between France and the 
francophone African countries on the substance and modalities of the 
implementation of the accords. Whereas defence treaties (secret in the 
case of Cameroon) had linked all of Nigeria’s neighbours to France under 
the 1960 agreements, the new accords commit France only to providing 
these countries with technical military assistance and military logistics. 
While the existence of secret conventions may not be ruled out, it does 
appear for the moment that Nigeria’s criticism of the extra-African accords 
was directed at countries like Senegal, Ivory Coast and Gabon, for 
example, who still retain French troops on their territories in line with the 
provisions of the existing defence accords between them and France. 

But whichever way Nigerian leaders viewed the military components of 
the 1960 agreements, one fact which is often ignored is that the 
francophone countries themselves (with the exception of Mali and, of 
course, Guinea which was never a member of the French Community), had 
little choice but to accept these agreements as they were presented. It has 
been argued that the legal undertaking by these countries to respect the 
terms of these agreements was the only condition under which indepen- 
dence was granted to them in 1960.12 The two issues were ineluctably 
interwoven as the then French Prime Minister, Michel Debré, avowed in 
his letter of 15 July 1960 addressed to President Leon Mba of Gabon. He 
wrote: 


there are two systems which enter into force simultaneously: Indepen- 
dence and the Co-operation accords. The one does not go without the 
other.?° 


Nonetheless, Nigeria’s apprehensions over the existence of these accords 
were heightened by developments within the immediate neighbourhood 
which necessitated, or could have necessitated, the application of the 


among other things, that ‘the Gabonese government considers the French government as the 
first among its priority customers’ for the purchase of uranium, thorium, lithium, beryllium 
and helium and their minerals and composites. Quoted in Albert Bourgi, La Politique 
Francaise de Cooperation en Afrique: le cas du Senegal (Paris, L..G.D.J. 1979), p. 99. 

18. On Nigeria’s stated intentions, see John J. Stremlau, The International Politics of the 
Nigerian Civil War 1967—1970, (Princeton University Press, 1977), p. 380. 

19. Moshe Ammi-Oz, ‘Les impératifs de fa politique militaire francaise’, p. 80. 

20. Quoted in Jean-Pierre Cot (former French Co-operation Minister), “Pour une concep- 
tion autogestionnaire de développement’, Europe Outremer (Paris), No. 616, May 1981, p. 2 
(my translation). 
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accords. First, the civil war in Chad offered France an occasion to 
demonstrate to the Chadian authorities its commitment to their existing 
military agreements. France’s genuine desire for a stable and united Chad 
may not be in doubt but it was its steady military support for Ngarta 
Tombalbaye and Felix Malloum that strengthened the hands of both men 
so that they did not genuinely seek a policy of national reconciliation 
between various rival factions in their war-torn country. Before Nigeria 
and France agreed (at the latter’s request) to co-operate closely in finding a 
solution to the Chadian Crisis,*+ France’s role in Chad had been described 
by Nigeria as that of ‘stocking the embers of hatred and internal dis- 
cord...by the use of French troops in breaking the resistance of the 
Toubou tribesmen’.?? France’s military role in Chad may not be faulted 
on legal grounds but such a role does not necessarily calm the anxieties of 
neighbours who also have interests to defend in Chad. 

Second, the upsurge of inter-state hostility in the late 1970s within the 
West African sub-region and, more importantly, between the francophone 
countries themselves represented an obstacle to sub-regional co-operation, 
especially to the movement of persons and goods by land from one end of 
the sub-region to the other. Between October 1975 and January 1977 the 
People’s Republic of Benin on two occasions unilaterally shut its borders 
with Togo whom it accused of singularly, or in collaboration with others, 
seeking the overthrow of the Revolutionary Military Government (GMR) 
headed by Mathieu Kérékou.?> This measure paralysed for some time 
the movement of goods from Ghanaian and Togolese ports to Nigeria 
which had been specially arranged in the aftermath of the unprecedented 
Lagos port congestions. Furthermore, border incidents between Upper 
Volta and Mali, on the one hand, and Cameroon and Gabon, on the other, 
ageravated the generally uneasy relations within the Afro-Malagasy and 
Mauritius Joint Organization (OCAMM) member states. What these 
incidents revealed was the inadequacy of the existing Franco-African 
military agreements to safeguard the francophone states from one 
another. In other words, while the existing arrangements seek to protect 
these states from ‘external’ threats, they underestimate the possibility that 
‘external’ here might ultimately be an intra-francophone affair. 

Related to the inter-state hostility and the apparent inadequacy of the 
existing arrangements was the open hostility which France manifested 
initially towards the Nigeria-Togo West African Economic Community 
project. In order to counter-balance Nigeria’s weight, France publicly 
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endorsed the establishment of an exclusive francophone rival economic 
grouping, Communauté Economique de Afrique de POuest (CEAO) 
championed by Ivory Coast and Senegal.2* The three situations which I 
have highlighted have implications for Nigeria in so far as they may elicit, 
or some of them have actually elicited from France, the application of some 
portions of the comprehensive Franco-African accords. First, France’s 
military interventions in both Mauritania and Chad were direct responses 
to the invocation, by the two African states, of their mutual defence 
accords. Such military interventions, as the Chadian situation convinc- 
ingly demonstrates, can enhance the danger of further escalation of conflict 
as warring factions compete for external support. A situation of quasi- 
permanent instability within Nigeria’s immediate neighbourhood, such as 
Chad represented before June 1982,7° raised political, security and social 
(refugee) problems for the Nigerian government. Second, France’s 
support for the CEAO undermines Nigeria’s ECOWAS objectives in so far 
‘as the existence of the former grouping perpetuates affiliations based on 
linguistic differences within the sub-region. Besides, by their member- 
ship of the Franc monetary zone, the CEAO states (except Mauritania) 
encourage, uncritically, dependence on an extra-African power, France: a 
situation that negates the principle of sub-regional economic solidarity. 
Given the foregoing problems which arise from the application of: the 
Franco-African accords, what alternatives could be more convenient to 
Nigeria’s sub-regional ambitions? 


Towards Inter-African Alternatives 


By the early 1970s a general uneasiness had become noticeable within the _ 


framework of Franco-African relations due mainly to the asymmetrical 
pattern of relationships imposed by the co-operation accords. The dis- 
satisfaction of the francophone African states with the prevailing order led, 
as earlier indicated, to demands for a revision of these accords. Relations 
between France and two of Nigeria’s immediate neighbours—Benin and 
Niger—were being put to the test under the prevailing atmosphere of 
mistrust. 

In the People’s Republic of Benin, where Mathieu Kérékou took over 
power through a coup d’etat on 26 October 1972, France was openly. des- 
cribed as an ‘oppressor’ and an ‘exploiter’*® following indications that its 
government had misgivings over the coup and was actively working 
towards an isolation of the Revolutionary Military Government in 
Cotonou. In the Republic of Niger, sequel to another military coup 


24. See President Pompidou’s open endorsement in West Africa, No. 2873, 7 July 1972, 
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d’Etat on 15 April 1974, the Supreme Military Council headed by Seyni 
Kountche called on France to evacuate ‘with utmost despatch’ its military 
detachment stationed in Niamey since ‘the stationing of foreign troops 
on another country’s territory constitutes an infringement on its 
sovereignty’.*’ Although these two confrontational postures against 
France might have been orchestrated for internal consumption by two new 
regimes seeking domestic legitimacy, the fact remains that a crisis situation, 
even if of mutual confidence, existed and this could have been exploited to 
profit by Nigeria whose express wish is to see an end to the existence of 
military pacts between OAU member states and extra~African powers. __ 
The predominance of France in both countries could only be checked or 
at least undermined under such a crisis situation. If Nigerian leaders 
firmly believed, as has been argued by Professor Olajide Aluko, that the 
heavy dependence by the ‘small countries’ surrounding Nigeria on ‘extra- 
African powers, especially France, for their military, political and econ- 
omic survival’, is a threat to Nigeria’s security,7® then these leaders should 
have seized upon Franco-African differences with a view to reducing the 
expansive French influence. The dilemma that seems to have faced 
Nigerian policy-makers then was that they could not antagonize French 
interests in these states while hoping, at the same time, to win the support 
of, particularly, the more prominent francophone states—Ivory Coast and 
Senegal—in their bid to establish ECOWAS. French initial opposition 
to the ECOWAS project was an open secret and, therefore, Nigerian 
diplomacy needed, as it were, to be cautious in its appreciation of 
Franco-African differences. i 
Be that as it may, the ideal of an integrated and self-reliant sub-regional 
market which ECOWAS hopes to attain should, were it to be realised, 
constitute a more potent mechanism for combatting dependence by West 
African states on extra-African powers. For the moment, however, 
ECOWAS can only complement bilateral arrangements which seek equally 
to expose the neighbouring francophone countries to other influences. 
Indeed, by 1970 Nigeria had signed a bilateral treaty of friendship and 
mutual assistance with the Republic of Benin (ex-Dahomey)?? thus laying a 
legal groundwork for more embracing bilateral links. In March 1972, 
protocol accords on police and judicial matters were signed and ratified by 
Nigeria and Cameroon even though an extradition treaty negotiated at the 
same time was never signed.*° Whereas Nigeria was then keen on renew- 
ing its commercial agreement with Cameroon which expired in 1968, the 
latter showed more enthusiasm for an extradition treaty regarded as an 
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insurance against the likelihood of Cameroonian immigrants in Nigeria 
constituting themselves into an opposition against the regime of the then 
President, Ahmadu Ahidjo.*? 

Despite these bilateral initiatives, what can be said with certainty is that 
Nigeria is somewhat reluctant to enter into bilateral defence accords with 
its neighbours as a means of supplanting the same kind of accords which 
they signed with extra-African powers. Several reasons account for this. 
First, on the psychological level, Nigerian leaders have been careful not to 
let France’s stereotyped image of their country sold to, and sustained 
within the francophone states up to 1974, as a colossus which is capable of 
swallowing them, fit their country’s actual behaviour.°* Second, it is 
obvious from what had gone before on the economic front, where Nigeria’s 
liberal aid policy in the early 1970s led to a stampede by African states for 
such assistance,*° that the same phenomenon would reproduce itself at the 
military level. Nigeria wishes neither to be the policeman of the sub- 
region nor to shoulder the financial burden which, given its limited 
resources, would most certainly arise from its assuming such a posture. 
Third, Nigeria lacks both the capacity to manufacture its own weapons and 
the logistical support which are necessary for an efficient implementation, 
when the need arises, of certain portions of such bilateral defence accords. 

Nigeria’s reluctance to enter into bilateral defence accords is best 
illustrated by analysing its military relations with the Republic of 
Benin. After the ill-fated attack by mercenaries against the People’s 
Republic of Benin on 16 January 1977, Nigeria issued an unequivocal con- 
demnation of this ‘barbaric and senseless act of aggression against a 
sovereign and progressive African state’.** The tone of Nigeria’s con- 
demnation revealed, however, its sense of outrage over an invasion that 
took place at a time when several African Heads of State had gathered 
in Lagos for the official opening of the second black cultural festival, 
FESTAC. At the request of Benin authorities, a military co-operation 
agreement was negotiated in 1978 and subsequently signed in Lagos in 
April 1979. This agreement makes provision for the training of Benin’s 
military personnel in Nigeria’s defence institutions and for a joint patrol, 
by their Armed forces, of their common ‘volatile’ borders.**- Nonetheless, 
Nigeria rejected Benin’s request, according to a very reliable source, to 
31. See my doctoral thesis ‘Le Nigeria et ses voisins francophones’, p. 67. After Ahidjo’s 
visit to Lagos in January 1982 a trade agreement was signed (subject to ratification) between 
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convert this agreement into a defence treaty. By March 1981, following 
reports in the Nigerian Press of a forcible occupation of Nigerian villages 
by elements of Benin’s Armed Forces,*° Nigerian authorities were contem- 
plating the possibility of meeting force with force—in spite of the military 
co-operation agreement—if these reports proved to be true.>” 

Nigeria’s reluctance to enter into a defence treaty with Benin is due 
partly to the reasons that I have earlier suggested and partly also to political 
considerations. . At a time when these negotiatons were going on between 
the two countries, fears were being expressed in the Nigerian Press over 
the increasing presence of the Russians and Cubans in Benin who were 
even said to have established military bases. The Soviet Union is not a 
stranger to that part of the continent, having supplied Nigeria with much 
needed military hardware during the latter’s 30-month civil war. At the 
end of this war in January 1970, the hitherto conspicuous posture of the 
Russians was progressively reduced by the Nigerian federal government. 
What seemed therefore to perturb enlightened Nigerian opinion over the 
new presence in the People’s Republic of Benin was that its presumed size 
did not appear to have a comparable ‘rational’ basis. Besides all this, the 
signing of a defence pact between Benin and Libya almost at the same 
time? appeared to have induced Nigerian leaders to treat further military 
relations with Benin with deliberate caution. 

As a matter of fact, Gaddafi’s Libya has shown more readiness in con- 
tracting, at different periods, bilateral defence agreements with Nigeria’s 
neighbours. In the aftermath of serious differences between the French 
government and the Republic of Niger over uranium prices, it was to 
Gaddafi that ex-President Hamani Diori turned in order to strengthen his 
hands against the French. A mutual defence treaty was signed in March 
1974 between the two states*® despite Hamani Diori’s strong personal ties 
and good official relations with Nigeria which should be looked upon, in the 
light of its leadership aspirations, to counterbalance Libya’s pressures on 
the Sahelian states. Although the Niger-Libya mutual defence pact was 
repudiated a month later by Niger’s new military leadership under Seyni 
Kountche, this act only served to rechannel Gaddafi’s energies to more 
subtle methods of seeking to exercise influence over Niger. 

Whereas Nigerian leaders have adopted an uncompromising attitude 
towards the existence of defence pacts between African states and extra- 
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African powers, they have remained silent over inter-African accords the 
application of which might jeopardize Nigeria’s interests within the West 
African sub-region. Libya’s military pacts with both Niger and Benin 
and with Goukhouni Oueddei’s Transitional Government of National 
Unity (GUNT) of Chad were never singled out for criticism. But 
Nigeria’s attitude to these was to change somewhat after Libyan troops 
entered N’djamena on 15 December 1980, itself a military action ration- 
alized on the existence of a mutual defence pact signed with the GUNT on 
15 June 1980. 

Subsequent Nigerian actions to counter Libya’s successes within its 
immediate neighbourhood appeared, however, to reflect more its appre- 
hensions over the likely consequences of the merger plans announced by 
Libya and Oueddei’s Chad than the unsettling effects of Libya’s military 
presence itself. After an official visit to Cameroon in January 1981, 
President Shehu Shagari flew to Niamey where he was said to have given 
verbal assurance to the government of Niger that ‘any attack on Niger 
would be considered an attack on Nigeria’.44 The Defence ministers of 
Nigeria, Niger and Cameroon met shortly after, on 28 January 1981, and 
agreed to co-operate closely in the reinforcement of the security of their 
common frontiers with Chad.*2 Ona purely bilateral level, Nigeria and 
Niger agreed to establish a military camp at their common uranium pros- 
pecting zone inside Niger,*? a step that was clearly not justified, other 
motives apart, by the volume of Nigeria’s involvement in Niger’s uranium 
industry. All the actions envisaged were to give way later to a multilateral 
Chadian arrangement under the auspices of the Organization of African 
Unity (OAU). The OAU Peace-keeping force in Chad was assembled 
after much wrangling within the Pan-African organisation in December 
1981, following the abrupt withdrawal, the previous month, of Libyan 
troops from that war-torn country. The force eventually was composed of 
contingents from, mainly, Senegal, Nigeria and Zaire. Its mission was 
hampered from the outset by inadequacy of logistical support, lack or 
insufficiency of funds and by the absence of clear-cut terms of reference.** 
Given these, it was not surprising that this force stood by while Hissene 
Habre took N’djamena and the country from Oueddei’s GUNT in June 
1982. 

The point to note, however, is that Nigeria is conscious of the security 
implications of these developments within its immediate neighbourhood 
even though, on a bilateral level, it has failed to transform its thoughts into 
concrete actions. The wish expressed by former Defence Minister, 
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Akanbi Oniyangi, while presenting a Fokker 27 aircraft to the Republic of 
Sad Tome and Principe in July 1981 that the two countries should enter 
into a strategic arrangement for a ‘mutual air and sea logistical support’*” 
has never materialized. There is a clear Nigerian preference to seek 
multilateral arrangements in so far as the safeguard of sub-regional security 
is concerned. This contention is validated by Nigeria’s participation in 
the OAU peace-keeping operation in Chad and by its diplomatic efforts 
within ECOWAS which finally led to the signing of a mutual defence treaty 
by that economic grouping. 

The ECOWAS defence treaty itself can be described as a compromise 
document because it embodies concessions to national sensitivities (such as 
article 20(3) that deals with the stationing of foreign troops on member 
states’ territories) that tend to diminish the full import of such a treaty. 
Furthermore, it highlights the weaknesses of substituting a multilateral 
defence agreement for a direct and more effective bilateral agreement, 
especially for West African countries lacking in both the tradition-and 
mechanism for collective security measures. ‘The process of deciding, for 
example, an appropriate response to aggression under article 16 of the 
protocol accord is fraught with political obstacles, particularly because the: | 
Allied Armed Forces of the Community (AAFC) notionally to be put into ` 
action exists only on paper.*® Besides this, article 20(1) respects the - 
existence of other defence accords between member states and other ~ 
powers so long as these are not in contradiction with the ‘spirit’ of the - 
ECOWAS defence pact. Some of the defence pacts which this provision 
envisages are secret and there is really no way of verifying whether.or not . 
these contradict the provisions or spirit of. the ECOWAS mutual defence 
treaty! A good example is the mutual defence and non-aggression accord 


(ANAD) linking the francophone CEAO states (including Niger) whose -. 


text has remained secret since it was signed on 9 June 1977 at Abidjan. 
Why the text of this accord remains secret is a puzzle especially since all.. 
the signatory states retain one form of military link or another with France 
and the signing of this accord came less than two months after the Dakar 
Franco-African summit where Valéry Giscard d’Estaing, then French 
Head of State, had assured his African counterparts of his country’s pre- ` 
paredness to fulfil its commitments to them in the event of.any threat to 
their countries’ security,*’ a reassurance that Has somewhat become a 
routine whenever a French President visits black Africa. _ 

More concretely, though, both the ECOWAS and CEAO defence pacts 
were signed at a time when the threat of generalized destabilization 
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pervaded Africa’s political landscape. Rebel groups opposed to the 
leadership of President Mobutu Sese Seko of Zaire had, on two occasions, 
invaded and occupied Zaire’s southern Shaba province and these armed 
groups were suspected to have enjoyed the direct or indirect support of the 
Soviet Union and Cuba, the latter having thousands of its troops stationed 
in Angola.*® The subsequent intervention of French and Belgian 
paratroopers in the province and the anxiety which all these events 
generated within African government circles were to lead the fourth 
Franco-African summit held in Dakar, in April 1977, to envisage the 
establishment of an ‘inter-African force which could check Soviet-Cuban 
penetration of the continent’.*? 

In the final analysis, it is conceded, however, that bilateral defence 
arrangements can only be contracted within the context of mutual desire 
and in the face of perceived threats. Whereas Nigeria is expected 
ultimately to be in a position to ensure its own security,°° it cannot widen 
its defence parameter to include the immediate neighbours so long as its 
leaders are reluctant to see their country play the role of the ‘gendarme’ of 
the sub-region. Besides, Nigeria is not self-sufficient in military hardware 
and as its Head of State, Major-General Muhammadu Buhari has 
observed, this dependence on external sources exposes the nation’s security 
strategies.°’ While Nigeria’s criticism of defence accords signed with 
extra-African powers makes sense, it has, for the reasons already examined, 
been reluctant to exploit available bilateral opportunities in order to 
terminate, or, at least, diminish the impact of such accords on its sub- 
regional aspirations. The multilateral defence pact under the ECOWAS 
framework supplements rather than supplants these extra-African accords. 


Conclusion 

It is clear that the hypothetical assumption underlying the Franco- 
African defence agreements and accords, as part of the general co-operation 
agreements, that Nigeria was a potential threat in the region, has under- 
gone modifications. Threats to the security and stability of the 
neighbouring francophone countries have not come from Nigeria. On the 
contrary, these have come, first, from the acrimonies and petty jealousies 
between francophone states and leaders themselves (thus exposing the 
` shortcomings of the existing arrangements in handling ‘intra~-communal’ 
feuds), second, from the Russians and Cubans as the Dakar Franco-African 
summit of April 1977 acknowledged in session and, third, from Libya 
48. On external interventions in Africa see, Olajide Aluko, ‘African Responses to External 
Intervention in Africa since Angola’, African Affairs, 80, (1981), pp. 159-79. 
49. Le Monde, 21-23 April 1977. (My translation). 
50. Nigeria’s Chief of Army Staff, Maj-Gen. Ibrahim Babangida has recently stated that the 
150,000 strong Nigerian Army is sufficiently and adequately equipped to deal with any 


external aggression. Daily Times, 14 July 1984. 
51. Sunday Sketch (Ibadan), 24 June 1984. 
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whose sometimes abrasive thrusts into the francophone fold have raised 
several eyebrows. 

In another context, I would argue that the extra-African accords, should 
they reinforce regime stability and the process of national integration in 
the sub-region, are to Nigeria’s advantage. Franco-Nigerian entente over 
Chad instigated by Valéry Giscard d’Estaing proves to what extent 
France’s perception of and policy towards Nigeria has evolved, by nudging 
the latter to play a stabilizing role within the sub-region. But whenever 
France’s actions conflict with Nigeria’s sub-regional objectives, the latter 
gets worried that these actions might appear as a coalition against it. 

Yet, whereas Nigeria seems aware of the necessity to go beyond mere 
rhetoric in offering viable alternative arrangements to its francophone 
neighbours, concrete steps taken in this direction are half-hearted in so far 
as they fall short of expectation within the context of possibilities open to it 
and available opportunities. Of course, the problem of mutuality is well 
noted. All said, Nigeria prefers a multilateral to a bilateral approach in 
seeking a solution to threats posed by direct external aggression but the 
efficacy of this approach is yet to be demonstrated. What all this means is 
an inadvertent reinforcement of existing military dependence by these 
countries on extra-African powers as the best guarantee against the 
destabilization of either an incumbent regime or of the nation-state itself. 


WHITE FARMERS IN MALAWI: BEFORE 
AND AFTER THE DEPRESSION 


ROBIN PALMER 


‘It has become clearer every year that Nyasaland is not a country for the 
small European settler.” Colonial Office minute, 1930.’ 


“European agriculture except for tea, is virtually an economic failure’. 
Colonial Office minute, 1936.7 


Introduction 

The estate sector is alive and well in Malawi today. Indeed it has been 
expanding steadily in the two decades since independence in 1964. 
Recent analysts have suggested that the main reasons for this success, 
which would surely have surprised and delighted Harry Johnston and many 
of his successors, lie in the unprecedented expropriation of surplus from 
the peasant sector and in the virtual closure of the traditional escape route 
from farm labour which had been migration, in huge numbers, to better 
paid employment elsewhere in the Southern African economic region.? 
Today, with both population and unemployment rising dramatically 
throughout the region, the people of Malawi, like those of Mozambique, 
Lesotho,* and Zambia find themselves locked up within their country. In 
an area once characterized by labour shortages, thousands seek the pitifully 
few jobs available. The consequences include countless personal tragedies 
and in Malawi, for the first time, an adequate supply of labour to the 
estates, with employers being able to pick and choose, hire and fire in a 
manner inconceivable during the colonial period, when the options open to 


Robin Palmer was Professor of History, Chancellor College, University of Malawi, 1983-4. 


Note on sources: This article draws on three archival sources: the Public Record Office, 
London (files prefixed C.O. or F.O.); the National Archives of Malawi, Zomba (various 
prefixes); and the evidence presented to the Hilton Young and Bledisloe Commissions in 1928 
and 1938, at the Foreign and Commonwealth Office Library, London. My thanks to 
librarians and others at these institutions and to members of the 1983/4 Chancellor College 
history seminar, Zomba, who had the good fortune to see an earlier version of this paper. 
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2. C.O. 525/164/44130, Maffey to Hopkins, 9 December 1936. 

3. Jonathan Kydd and Robert Christiansen, ‘Structural Change in Malawi since Todoar 
dence: Consequences of a Development Strategy Based on Large-Scale Agriculture’, World 
Development, 10 (1982), pp. 355-75; Leroy Vail, “The State and the Creation of Colonial 
Malawi’s Agricultural Economy’, in Robert I. Rotberg (Ed.), Imperialism, Colonialism, and 
Hunger: East and Central Africa (D.C. Heath, Lexington and Toronto, 1983), pp. 39-87. 

4, Motlatsi Thabana and Jeff Guy, ‘Unemployment and Casual Labour in Maseru: the 
Impact of Changing Employment Strategies on Migrant Labourers in Lesotho’, Institute of 
Commonwealth Studies, London seminar paper (1984). 
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the job-seeker were incomparably higher than is the case today. Develop- 
ment planners will surely be watching the effects of this on agricultural 
production with keen interest. 

This paper will examine the estate sector in Nyasaland (colonial Malawi) 
during the difficult, transitional decades between the two world wars. 
Unlike the present situation,” estates at that time were owned, leased or 
managed almost exclusively® by white farmers who, beguiled by the Raj or 
by indifferent novels, preferred to style themselves ‘planters’. As in the 
case of the Marandelles District of Southern Rhodesia, studied in depth by 
Richard Hodder-Williams, a dominant characteristic of the period was the 
‘winnowing out’’ of the successful few from the many who did not survive. 
Indeed the process was even more drastic, for the Nyasaland government, 
unlike those in the Rhodesias and South Africa, felt little obligation to 
keep failing white farmers on the land. Elsewhere I have analyzed the 
emergence of Nyasaland’s tea industry, which was able to achieve a 
certain degree of prosperity as a result of the protection afforded by the 
International Tea Regulation Scheme from 1934, and of a bulk-purchase, 
guaranteed-price arrangement with the British Ministry of Food which 
lasted throughout the 1940s.° In this article, however, the concentration 
will largely be upon the less successful white farmers and their economic 
and political struggles to remain on the land. As Fred Cooper has empha- 
sized, the establishment of capitalist agriculture in Africa was always 
fraught with difficulty. ‘The brutal success of South African landowners 
and the state in engineering such a transformation is likely to make the 
process seem somehow natural and inevitable’, Cooper writes.? Despite 
much forced labour and the elimination of alternatives, white farmers in 
French West Africa, the Belgian Congo, Portuguese West and East Africa, 
and British East and Central Africa struggled, usually in vain, to effect a 
similar transformation.'® In Nyasaland the major obstacles included: lack 
of significant internal markets; the physical difficulty of reaching potential 
regional markets, such as the Northern Rhodesian Copperbelt; high freight 
costs on the single railway for exports through Portuguese East Africa 
to the port of Beira; labour shortages; competition from white farmers 
elsewhere in the region and from black farmers within the country; and a 
largely unsympathetic government. 

On his arrival in 1891, Harry Johnston discovered a small white farming 
community busily growing coffee in the Shire Highlands in the south of the 
country. Perhaps it was this that led him to express the incautious belief 
that Nyasaland would become ‘another Brazil’.44_ At all events he did his 
utmost to assist these pioneers by confirming their dubious titles to land 
‘bought’ from chiefs,!? and by tax and other policies designed to ‘introduce 
the native labourer to the European capitalist’.'> Coffee briefly boomed, 
but the peak year was as early as 1900, when over 2 million lbs were 
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exported. Thereafter the industry rapidly collapsed as a consequence of 
impoverished soils, pests and diseases, and Brazilian competition. The 
white farmers, undeterred, moved briskly into cotton. Much the same 
pattern recurred; the peak year was 1916 and after 1918 cotton became 
increasingly a ‘native crop’. Immediately after the First World War 
tobacco briefly appeared to offer fortunes even to the incompetent, but the 
bottom fell out of the market in 1928 and thereafter white growers strug- 
gled to survive. Those with sufficient resilience and capital contemplated 
tea, but international restrictions limited Nyasaland to under 20,000 acres 
of tea throughout the 1930s and precluded the entry of new growers after 
1933. 

It was within such a volatile and unpredictable context that white 
farmers struggled to make a living in Nyasaland.'* This article is divided 
into four sections: (I) white farmers and politics; (II) white settlement in 
inter-war Nyasaland; (III) white farmers’ grievances; and (IV) the impact 
of the Depression. It will be argued that these decades witnessed a funda- 
mental structural change in the history of white farming in Nyasaland, 
with, on the one hand, the virtual demise of the settler family farm so 
characteristic of ‘white? Southern Africa at the time and, on the other, the 
consolidation of a few large and relatively well capitalized company estates 
run by expatriate managers. There was alsc a tendency on the part of 
some ailing white farmers (and companies) to move out of direct produc- 
tion and into sharecropping agreements with blacktenants. Such develop- 
ments led to a significant change in the direction of land policy, away froma 


5. Jonathan Kydd, ‘Malawi in the 1970s: Development Policy and Economic Change’, in 
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development (CAS, Edinburgh, 1985), in press. 
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of leasehold land; the comparable figure for Southern Rhodesia was 46,966 acres, all freehold. 
National Archives of Malawi, $1/1332/25, Memo by Alexander, 15 August 1925; Robin 
Palmer Land and Racial Domination in Rhodesia (Heinemann, 1977), pp. 279-82. 

7. Richard Hodder-Williams, White Farmers in Rhodesia, 1890-1965: a history of the 
Marandellas District (Macmillan, 1983). See the review by Terence Ranger in the Journal of 
African History, 25,(1984), pp. 350-2. 

8. Robin Palmer, ‘The Nyasaland Tea Industry in the Era of International Tea Restrictions, 
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Southern African Studies, 7 (1981), p. 299. 
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(1981), p. 33. 
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12. See Robin Palmer, ‘Johnston and Jameson: a comparative study in the imposition of 
colonial rule’, in Bridglal Pachai (Ed.), The Early History of Malawi (Longman, 1972), pp. 
311-13; Bridglal Pachai, Land and Politics in Malawi, 1875-1975 (Limestone Press, Kingston 
Ontario, 1978), pp. 30-47. ‘Sir Harry Johnston has much to answer for’ was one of many 
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‘Rhodesian’ towards a “T'anganyikan’ model, to a diminution in the politi- 
cal influence of white ‘settlers and residents’,'”? and to a much smaller but 
sleeker estate sector emerging by the end of the 1930s than had existed in 
the early 1920s. All these changes were to be of far reaching and long term 


consequence. 


White farmers and polttics 

This section examines the political role of Nyasaland’s white farmers, 
since political action was an essential part of the struggle for agricultural 
survival. I look first at divisions within the farming community, then at 
farmers and legislation, and lastly at farmers and the issue of closer union 
with neighbouring territories. 

The white population of Nyasaland was never large. The official census 
figures are as follows: 


1901 314 1926 1,656 
1911 766 1931 1,975 
192] 1,486 1945 1,948 


This small community was divided occupationally between (in order of 
numerical significance) farmers, those in trade and commerce, government 
officials and missionaries. The farming community was itself differenti- 
ated. There were often conflicts of interest between those in cotton, 
tobacco and tea; between the majority in the Shire Highlands:and the 
much smaller groups in the Central and Northern Provinces; and between 
managers of well endowed company estates and undercapitalized family 
farmers.'® Even within the confines of a single commodity, all was far 
from sweetness and light. In the tea industry in the 1930s, for example, 
the Cholo (now spelt Thyolo) and Mlanje (now Mulanje) Planters’ Associ- 
ations competed vigorously over the division of the 17,700 acres.allocated 
to Nyasaland by the International Tea Committee, while latecomers 
debarred from entry by international restrictions engaged the Nyasaland 
government and the Colonial Office in endless correspondence in an 
attempt to break into a lucrative ‘closed shop’.!7 Similarly a 1939 
commission examining the tobacco industry observed that the dominant 
Imperial Tobacco Company was paying high prices to some growers and 
virtually boycotting others without apparent reason, and it noted ‘with 
considerable regret that the relations existing between various sections of 
the producers of tobacco in the Protectorate, between sections of producers 


15. For their subsequent struggles, see Robin Palmer, ‘European Resistance to African 
_ Majority Rule: the Settlers’ and Residents’ Association of Nyasaland, 1960-63’, African 
Affairs, 72 (1973), pp. 256-72. 

16. As late as 1960, some settlers were ‘highly critical of the large plantation companies 
which were not...as committed to the development of the country as the settlers, who had a 
permanent stake in the land’. Palmer, ‘European Resistance’, p. 262. 

17. Palmer, ‘Nyasaland Tea Industry’, in press. 
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and buyers, and between producers and Government, are unsatisfactory’.1® 
Labour was invariably a bone of contention among farmers, never more so 
than in the brief boom following the First World War. In 1919 Mlanje tea 
planters complained bitterly that tobacco growers in neighbouring districts 
appeared ‘to be willing to obtain labour at almost any price’; they appealed 
to them, without success, ‘to have regard to the permanent good of the 
Protectorate and not only to their own temporary advantage’.'? Smug 
government officials noted that whilst each farmers’ association solemnly 
laid down maximum wage levels, ‘they invariably break their own rules and 
work off their own bat against each other’?° and that it was thus best to 
‘leave it to the Planters to fight it out between themselves’.”1 

One who did not share this view was Governor Charles Bowring 
(1924-9). Clearly influenced by his Kenyan experience, he sought in the 
late 1920s to force the white farming community to speak with one voice. 
After two years of tortuous negotiations, he persuaded various diverse 
bodies to set up a Convention of Associations, on the lines of the Kenyan 
body, in October 1928. This move was not accorded universal enthusi- 
asm. The Nyasaland Planters’ Association (NPA), representing 230 small 
farmers, considered itself to be ‘an established virile body with a member- 
ship in excess of the total membership of all the other Associations put together, 
[and]... competent to represent the Planting Community as a whole’. It 
opposed Bowring’s move and complained that small associations with only 
12 members were being allowed to vote on the matter on equal terms with 
the NPA.?* The Planters’ Association disbanded in 1929 in the wake of 
the tobacco collapse after a life of only four years. ‘Though the Conven- 
tion of Associations survived into the 1950s, it never played the unifying 
role envisaged for it by Bowring. During the 1930s local farmers’ associ- 
ations continued to voice particular grievances and to quarrel with one 
another, while the Nyasaland Tea and Tobacco Associations, formed in 
1929, dominated their respective industries. The voice of the white 
farmer was thus fragmented and diffuse. 

Such divisions within the white farming community did not render it 
politically impotent. This was far from being the case. A Legislative 
Council was set up in 1907, to which farmers were appointed. As early 
as 1919, fired by developments in Southern Rhodesia, they asked for 
the ‘right’ to elect members to the Council. Though this request was 
subsequently endorsed by the visiting Hilton Young and Bledisloe 
Commissions, it was not acceded to. Inthe event this mattered little. 


18. COM 7/4/2/1, Tobacco Commission to Mackenzie-Kennedy, 19 July 1939. 
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22. Hist. MSS. NY 4/1/1, Memo by Nyasaland Planters’ Association, 21 August 1928. 
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Approximately half, and by far the most productive half, of the densely 
populated Shire Highlands passed into the hands of white owners by the 
turn of the century.?? Some two-thirds of this belonged to five large 
companies. Though the Chilembwe Rising of 1915 was largely fuelled by 
tenant grievances, it was only in 1928 that the landlord’s ability to evict 
tenants arbitrarily was partially curtailed. The government, lacking 
adequate land on which to resettle evicted tenants, found it hard to dictate 
to landlords. As Chief Secretary Wade admitted in 1930, when a measure 
designed to protect tenants had resulted in landlords raising rents, ‘[W]e 
have to remember that however good a law we may seem to devise, a native 
tenant’s position will always be to some extent precarious if we antagonize 
his landlord’.2* In such circumstances the filibustering tactics adopted by 
landlords against government attempts to alleviate the lot of the tenants 
proved largely effective, at least before the Depression. They ensnared 
officials in endless correspondence and interviews and they lobbied over- 
seas sympathizers and the local newspaper. They were frequently suc- 
cessful in amending legislation prior to its introduction, during Legislative 
Council debates, after bills had passed through Council, and even after 
they had been placed on the statute book. By such persistence they were 
able to obstruct government business to such a degree that a five year gap 
between first draft and final implementation of a bill was by no means 
uncommon, and by rearguard action they often managed to evade the full 
implications of any law they disliked. 

A brief scorecard of landlord successes shows that they were able to 
reduce the 1904 Lands Ordinance (Native Locations) to a dead letter; 
to cause the abandonment of the 1914 Native Tenants (Agreement) 
Ordinance, which sought to prevent landlords evicting tenants who refused 
rent or labour demands; and to water down the implementation of the 
post-Chilembwe 1917 Native Rents (Private Estates) Ordinance after 
debating it ‘clause by clause’.*° They were successful in defeating the 
1914 Compulsory Written Contracts Ordinance, on the grounds that it 
would upset the labour position and hinder estate expansion; in excluding 
the Shire Highlands from the terms of the 1912 District Administration 
(Native) Ordinance, in case this might undermine the absolute authority of 
the landlord; in delaying the 1928 Natives on Private Estates Ordinance 
and insisting that government powers of compulsory acquisition apply only 
to estates of over 10,000 acres, instead of over 3,000 as first proposed; and 


23. As early as 1903 a Land Commission noted that landlords ‘have already assumed the 
tone and privileges of the feudal seigneurs of the native occupier’, with tenants being 
‘frequentl oT to the arbitrary demands of an often autocratic and sometimes uneducated 
master’. E O. 2/748, Land Commission to Pearce, 6 May 1903. 

24. S 1/698/30, Ke by Wade, 31 October 1930. 

25. S 1/172'/19, Secretary, Chamber of Agriculture and Commerce to Chief Secretary, 2 
November 1916. 
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finally in delaying for three years the promulgation of the 1931 Crown 
Lands Ordinance and minimizing its land improvement clauses. 

It would be tedious to detail these various campaigns, but the minute 
book of the Nyasaland Planters’ Association serves to illustrate the main 
point. In April 1928 two members of the executive committee reported 
that, with the exception of section 25, ‘progress’ on the Natives on Private 
Estates Bill ‘was now fairly satisfactory’. Within a month however things 
were clearly not going so well, and letters of protest were promptly 
despatched to, inter alia, the Colonial Office, the British Empire Producers’ 
Organization, the Joint East African Board, the Trade Commissioner for 
Eastern Africa, J. Lyons & Co. (who owned a tea estate in Mlanje), the 
magazine East Africa, John Buchan, Hilton Young and Earl Winterton. 
This clearly did the trick; by September the Association was told that 
because of pressure from ‘Home’, the government had agreed to its demand 
to make only 10,000 acre estates (of which there were very few), rather than 
3,000, liable to limited compulsory purchase in order to provide more land 
for evicted tenants. The NPA minutes went on to record: 


It was decided to write to the various bodies at home who had helped the 
Association in its fight thanking them for their generous support. 

A letter was read drawing attention to unsatisfactory sections in the 
Crown Lands Bill. It was decided to appoint a small Sub Committee 
with power to make representations on the matter.?° 


Within a year, however, the NPA had disbanded and the 1930s were to 
witness far fewer campaigns of this sort. This was partly because the grip 
of the white landlord tended to weaken; some were driven off the land, 
others were happy to ride out the Depression extracting rents or crops 
from tenants rather than seeking to evict them. Thus the compromise 
legislation of 1928 survived into the post-war era. The Tea and Tobacco 
Associations moreover presented themselves as responsible bodies and 
generally sought the path of reasoned dialogue with government. 

On three occasions during the inter-war years British Commissions of 
enquiry came to Nyasaland: Ormsby-Gore in 1924, Hilton Young in 1928 
and Bledisloe in 1938. All pondered whether or not the territory should 
form part of some larger political union in East or Central Africa, or both. 
Their recommendations were in the event inconclusive and it was not until 
1953 that Nyasaland was joined to Northern and Southern Rhodesia in the 
26. Hist. MSS. NY 4/1/1, Nyasaland Planters’ Association, Minutes of Executive 
Committee meetings, 17 April, 15 May and 18 September 1928. 
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British Central " Africa’ , in Prosser Gifford and Wm. Roger Louis (Eds.), The Transfer of 
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short-lived Central African Federation.*7 The Commissions did however 
collect evidence which offers some insight into the political thinking of the 
white farmers and the ways in which their economic situation influenced 
their political vision. 

Unfortunately the evidence taken by the Ormsby-Gore Commission in 
Zomba in September 1924 does not appear to have survived.’ In 1928 
the Hilton Young Commission encouraged both individuals and associ- 
ations to give evidence, written or verbal. This tended to reveal that 
‘Opinion in Nyasaland is divided and uncertain’.2? The Chamber of 
Agriculture and Commerce, which ‘embraced most of the big firms with 
the bigger capital’,°° were ‘in favour of eventual federation or closer union 
with the Northern territories when the improvement of communications 
renders this possible’.?? The Nyasaland Planters’ Association, the voice 
of the small farmer, differed from the Chamber, however, 


on one very substantial point. We do not desire to be linked up with 
countries whose destinies are obviously entirely black. We have a 
strong desire to become linked with some bigger white community in 
order that the Africa in which many of us have spent our lives develop- 
ing estates may be secured to us and that we may not be economically 
forced out of the country by the pressure of black competition. 


But in fact a ballot of the membership, to which only half responded, 
produced ‘11 votes to federate with Kenya, 27 for federation south, and 74 
votes for the idea of a big central federation’. This last option involved an 
immediate link with the neighbouring eastern half of Northern Rhodesia 
‘and then a delay of some years before any further federation, either north 
or south; during that time we should establish ourselves as a country, and 
we should also be able to watch the developments north and south of us’.3? 
C. Burberry Sale, Chairman of the NPA, who gave evidence separately, 
expressed the view that ‘we are too small to stand by ourselves. If we are 
enlarged we can enforce our opinions more’.2? But both the Mlanje and 
Cholo Planters’ Associations warned of the dangers of linking with neigh- 
bouring territories where wages were higher, for Nyasaland would then be 
28. Allattempts to trace it in Zomba, London, Lusaka and Nairobi, and through the late Sir 
George Schuster have proved fruitless. That John Iliffe has not found it I take as conclusive 
proof that it no longer exists. 
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unable to retain its labour and the farmers would face ruin. One Mlanje 
delegate noted sourly: 


The Southern Rhodesian planters are sending their produce home, to 
our detriment. I think the Southern Rhodesian planters would federate 
with Moscow if they could get their tobacco sold!’4 


All this evidence was collected on the very eve of the great tobacco collapse 
of 1928 and shortly before the Great Depression of the early 1930s. Both 
events forced many white settlers off the land in Nyasaland, as we shall see 
later. One response to such adversity from the Convention of Associ- 
ations were the founding of a Greater Rhodesia League. As Gerard 
Clauson, at the Colonial Office, noted in 1936: 


The European tobacco industry in Nyasaland is in difficulties while the 
native one is comparatively prosperous. One result has been that 
impoverished European planters have started an agitation for union with 
Southern Rhodesia in the hope that Nyasaland would then be governed 
in the interests of the white settler.*° 


The voice of the impoverished was not directly heard by the Bledisloe 
Commission in 1938, for the government had decreed that only the Con- 
vention of Associations and the Northern Province Association be allowed 
to speak on behalf of the white community, in the south and north respec- 
tively.°° Bledisloe was told that, with the recent improvements in air 
communications and with various extensions to Nyasaland’s railways, all 
thoughts of any political links with East Africa had ‘died out about 10 or 
12 years ago’.?’ A well capitalized farmer could now fly to Salisbury in 
the morning, conduct his business and return by evening. As a result 
the Convention of Associations believed that the time was ripe for making 
a real effort to establish closer links with Southern Rhodesia.°*? The 
Northern Province Association, however, favoured an immediate amalga- 
mation with the eastern part of Northern Rhodesia as ‘[I]t would be a 
bigger country. We could write our names on the map. There are no 
maps today on which the name of Nyasaland can be printed for the country 
is too small to hold it’.4° A warning note was struck by Antill, Senior 


Supervisor of the Native Tobacco Board, who thought 
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that this native [tobacco] industry would stand a poor chance of surviv- 
ing if [we] went in with the territories to the south. You can already see 
the opposition there is to the [native] Crown Land production in this 
country by the Europeans. If we went into the south there would bea 
strong move to eliminate it altogether.*° 


This was one of many reasons why African evidence throughout Nyasaland 
was then, and subsequently, uniformly hostile to any political links with 
Southern Rhodesia.*? 

It is instructive to note the contrast with Northern Rhodesia. There 
hard pressed white farmers told Hilton Young in 1928 that they favoured 
links with Southern Rhodesia in order to have access to the south’s Land 
Bank and other resources. By 1938, with the Copperbelt booming and 
following a series of measures taken by government to protect their 
interests,*? they were far more cautious and tended to fear that amalga- 
mation might result in white farmers from the south dominating ‘their’ 
Copperbelt market. In Nyasaland, however, it was the economic and 
political vulnerability of the surviving small farmers which led them to 
favour links with the Rhodesias. Only the tea industry, which was in good 
shape by 1938, stood aloof, giving greater weight to fears that ‘in a fight 
for labour we should lose [to] the mines in Southern and Northern 
Rhodesia’.*° Such deliberations were soon to be interrupted by war. 
When they were resumed it was in a world in which black political 
consciousness could no longer be ignored with impunity. 


White settlement in inter-war Nyasaland 
The census statistics chart the demography of Nyasaland’s white 
farming community as follows: 


1911 107 1926 324 
1916 154 193] 290 
1921 399 1945 171 


These figures indicate the most significant fluctuations: the sharp 
increase immediately after the First World War, a subsequent exodus and 
then another dramatic decline during the depressed 1930s. The number 
of tobacco farmers fell from 229 in 1928 to 82 in 1935, while at a district 
level the number of farmers in the years 1931 and 1945 declined in Cholo 
from 56 to 18, in Mlanje from 46 to 10 and in Zomba from 25 to 8. This 
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section will examine the immediate post-war influx, two attempted settle- 
ment schemes of the 1930s and official views on the question of white 
settlement. 

In the years 1919 and 1920 significant numbers of new would-be settlers, 
most of them ex-servicemen, came to Nyasaland, as to many other British 
possessions, to take up land. The presumption appears to have been that 
the ability (of officers) to give orders in the army was adequate training 
for giving orders to native labourers on African farms. It was a naively 
optimistic view, found wanting in practice. Unlike the British South 
Africa Company administration in Southern and Northern Rhodesia, the 
Nyasaland government did not sponsor any Soldier Settlement scheme. 
Indeed in 1918 Governor Sir George Smith prohibited the leasing of any 
more Crown Land to settlers in the Shire Highlands, arguing that it was 
all required to resettle black tenants being evicted from farms. Six 
years earlier the government had banned further grants of freehold land 
anywhere in the country; henceforth land could only be leased. Thus the 
post-war settlers found themselves directed either to the large landewning 
companies or to the Central Province. In the south the British Central 
Africa Company operated a Soldier Settlement scheme, whilst by October 
1920 some 86,000 acres had been leased from government since the end of 
the war, mostly in the Central Region.** Such influxes and the fears they 
aroused could be quite dramatic at the local level: in Kota Kota (now 
Nkhotakota) in 1920 there was ‘a rumour throughout the District that 100 
Europeans are coming up on the next steamer and are going to take away 
all their gardens’.*° Everywhere the newcomers settled the ‘wholesale 
evictions of 1920-21’ were remembered for years afterwards.*® 

‘The new arrivals came at a time when tobacco prices had risen from 4d to 
14d per Ib following the introduction of Imperial preference in 1919.47 
The Resident, Mlanje, in his annual report for 1919-20, noted that ‘the 
planters are in nearly every case making fortunes which exceed their most 
sanguine expectations’, while ‘the native who does all the work is consider- 
ably worse off’.*8 The bubble soon burst, but not before the government 
had doubled the minimum rents charged to leaseholders to 2/— per acre. 
This opportunistic manoeuvre meant that in the slump that followed rent 
arrears mounted annually and became a millstone around farmers’ necks. 
Some 120,000 acres of leasehold land were eventually abandoned by white 
farmers during the inter-war period, principally in the years 1921-32. 
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Under its Soldier Settlement scheme, the British Central Africa Company 
brought out 56 ex-army officers, paid them a salary of £12-15 per month 
for three years, and then sold them each a thousand acres at prices ranging 
from 30/— to £3 per acre ‘which was way beyond the means of most of the 
settlers. Housed in wattle and daub huts, reliant on Africans for what 
they could learn about planting, they were left to sink or swim. Most of 
them went under’. By March 1928, just before the tobacco crash, only 
20-30 were still farming, while by 1934 ‘hardly one original settler remains 
on the land’.°° A major reason for this failure is illustrated in the fol- 
lowing exchange between Lord Bledisloe and H. G. Duncan, General 
Manager of Nyasaland Railways: 


BLEDISLOE: Let us be quite frank. It is quite evident that since the 
war there have been quite a considerable number of people who have 


come out to this part of Africa who are playing at farming. You admit 
that? 


DUNCAN: Yes, definitely .... The selection of the individuals for that 
scheme was rather unfortunate. You had men coming here to farm 
who had no previous training and no inclination. All they were think- 
ing about was that they were coming to grow tobacco in Nyasaland, for 
which they would get 2/— a Ib so that in a short time they would be very 
rich and would be able to retire. They were soon disabused of that.>! 


The prevailing view in the Colonial Office was that such men had 
speculated, had lost out and had no cause for complaint. Many of them 
left for what they hoped would be greener pastures in Southern Rhodesia. 
Notwithstanding the comprehensive failure of the ‘B.C.A. settlers’, two 
further settlement schemes were briefly mooted during the depressed 
1930s, one for prematurely retired British army officers from India, the 
other for Jewish refugees fleeing from Nazi persecution. In 1934 the 
Commander in Chief, India, approached Nyasaland (and Kenya, Southern 
and Northern Rhodesia) about the possibility of absorbing 400 army 
officers aged 38-43 who were to be retired on £400—640 pension between 
1935 and 1940. They had no prospects of succeeding to command, since 
so many had joined up during the war, and they were now clogging 
the promotion prospects of their juniors. Might they perhaps succeed 
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as farmers??? Such men, Governor Sir Harold Kittermaster noted 
approvingly, ‘are precisely the sort of person we would like to attract to 
Nyasaland’. But, although the country was probably as suitable as any in 
Africa for them to settle in, 


they should make no attempt to take up farming on a serious scale. 
Except for tea, which requires extensive capital and experience, 
European agriculture in this country is in a depressed state at present 
and I should be sorry to see anyone come out here in the hope of making 
a fortune out of farming.*? 


Such a gloomy but undoubtedly realistic view was endorsed in subsequent 
enquiries by a local committee comprised mostly of farmers and by an 
Indian Army officer who visited East and Central Africa to enquire into 
prospects for settlement. Ata meeting of the Zomba committee William 
Tait Bowie, Chairman of the Convention of Associations, argued that ‘at 
present there was no outlet for increased production of economic crops’, 
while J. C. Abraham, the Senior Provincial Commissioner ‘considered it 
very depressing that when Nyasaland was offered 40 or 50 white settlers of 
the best type they were unable to recommend that such settlers should be 
encouraged’. The officers were urged to look elsewhere.°* 


If Indian Army officers received sympathy but no tea, Jewish refugees 
predictably got short shrift. The Colonial Office made its first enquiries 
of the colonies in March 1934; Nyasaland promptly replied that there was 
no scope for such persons. It transpired that there was not a single Jew 
living in the country. As Nazi persecution intensified, so the pressures 
from London to find Lebensraum in the colonies increased. There was no 
prospect of Jewish settlers making a living, Nyasaland’s Executive Council 
pronounced in 1938. Kittermaster thought one or two might make good, 
but they were more likely to become a charge on public funds.” By 1938 
Jewish relief organizations in Britain were offering to pay for the transit and 
training of refugees sent to the colonies and for the cost of expatriation 
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should they fail. But the Unofficial Members of the Legislative Council 
declared that ‘there is no room for refugee Jews in Nyasaland’, Tait Bowie 
pointing out that: 


This is not a country like South Africa—you cannot turn general agri- 
culturists or peasant farmers on to the land to eke out a mere living. 
We have no large town or local markets which will absorb farm 
produce. Weare bound to export. This is not a white mah’s working 
county—it is a white man’s ‘overseeing’ country.°° 


Under pressure, however, the government reluctantly agreed to accept a 
maximum of 100 refugees. A commission from a refugee committee in 
London duly came out to Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia in 1939. Its 
Chairman, Sir James Dunnett, told Nyasaland officials that ‘the class of 
refugee settler his Committee had in mind was perhaps midway between 
the “poor White” and the “motor car man” and that they would be 
engaged solely in agriculture’. ‘Company crops’, such as tea and sisal, and 
‘native crops’ such as cotton, fire-cured tobacco and groundnuts, were 
ruled out, and hopes were pinned on tobacco and wheat.” Dunnett flew 
back to London in June 1939, where de Rothschild’s Emigration Planning 
Committee reached the conclusion that the capital costs of sending refugees 
to Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia were so high as to be prohibitive.°® 
The scheme was dropped. Three months later the Second World War 
broke out and the holocaust began in earnest. Ironically in the 1900s 
the British government had offered a Jewish colony in East Africa to the 
Zionist movement. 

The strong belief on the part of Nyasaland’s white farmers that there was 
no room for any additions to their number, voiced in the two instances cited 
above, were constantly reiterated during the inter-war years. Among the 
major reasons adduced were the insecurity of the existing farming com- 
munity; the lack of local and export markets; the danger of lowering pro- 
ducer prices; possible disruption of barely adequate labour supplies; and 
the lack of any serious government encouragement of white settlement. 
How justified was this last reason? 

It is certainly true that both Nyasaland governors and Colonial Office 
officials saw little future for the individual farmer, as opposed to the plan- 
tation company. It was thus left to subordinates within the Nyasaland 
administration to take up the cudgels on behalf of the small farmer. One 
such was the Lands Officer, B. E. Lilley, who, in Governor Smith’s view, 
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was ‘disposed at times to lay too much stress on the encouragement of 
European settlers’.°? In 1920 Lilley disagreed ‘very strongly indeed’ with 
Director of Agriculture McCall’s view that ‘Nyasaland is not a white Man’s 
Country, and never will be’ and that ‘the white Man only stops here for 
a few years to make money and then clears out, and the Native is the 
producer of the future’. For Lilley many parts of Nyasaland were ‘as 
much a white Man’s country as Rhodesia, or South Africa, or India’.®°° In 
comparable vein in 1931, as the Governor and the Colonial Office contem- 
plated ending a scheme of financial assistance to tobacco growers hit by the 
1928 slump, the Chief Secretary, K. L. Hall found himself unable to 


acquiesce 


in a policy which, in affect, aims at drumming out of the country 
its agricultural prospectors. Even judged by the high standards of 
‘paramountcy’ of native interests ‘the relentless view’ taken by the C.O 
and the Treasury seems rather ungrateful.°- 


This relentless view had been characterized by Lilley’s successor Alexander 
(who also favoured continued assistance to tobacco growers) as being 


that the Government should not intervene to save the weak from going 
to the wall. They feel that unless settlers can weather bad times, it 
would be better for the country (in the long run) for them to go under.®? 


This was indeed the prevailing view adopted by permanent officials at 
the Colonial Office during the 1930s, and it applied to Kenya and other 
dependencies as well as to Nyasaland.®? ‘It will, I think, be agreed’, 
minuted Downie in 1930, ‘that it has become clearer every year that 
Nyasaland is not a country for the small settler’. Only those with ‘sub- 
stantial resources’ could hope ‘to avoid submersion’.°* Thus he vetoed 
the proposed establishment of a secondary school for white children on the 


grounds that its absence ‘has the salutary effect of discouraging the immi- 
gration of people of small means’.°° Six years later his colleague Clauson 
observed that ‘White settlement has never really thrived in Nyasaland and 


is never likely to’. Itis 
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the Tropical African Dependency which is least suited of all to white 
settlement of the individual no-private-means planter type. The 
remoteness from all markets and the high costs of transport make it 
essentially a country for the native producer, who can get on, when 
any getting on at all is possible, because he has no overheads, and 
possibly for the Piantation Company, but the latter only under special 
circumstances.®7 


With the exception of Hubert Young (1932-4), all of Nyasaland’s inter-war 
governors shared such views. Even Sir Charles Bowring, who came to 
Nyasaland from Kenya believed that ‘the prosperity of the Protectorate 
depends on the development of its tropical agricultural resources, partly by 
a limited number of European planters, but principally by the natives 
themselves with European instructors’.°® Hence, he told the Hilton 
Young Commission that he had absolutely no desire for assisted settle- 
ment schemes, along Southern Rhodesian lines, since this would mean 
committing the government firmly to the settlers.°° 

The only real enthusiasm on the part of government tended to be direc- 
ted towards the tea industry, which began to emerge as clearly the best bet 
for the 1930s. (Tea contributed only 12 per cent of Nyasaland’s exports in 
1933, but by 1939 this had risen to 47 per cent).’° The small tea growers 
tended to drop out or sell out early and the industry came to be dominated 
by a handful of local family concerns, such as Barrow, Conforzi and Kay, 
and by a larger number of British-owned companies. All tended to be 
well capitalized and, unlike tobacco growers, had no need to run to govern- 
ment for financial assistance. It was perhaps not surprising then that in 
1930, when the enthusiastic D/C Mlanje made a number of suggestions 
for improving health and safety conditions in the tea factories, the P/C 
Southern Province should have responded by hoping that it would ‘not be 
-found necessary to harass the Managers of Tea Factories with a great 
number of rules and regulations’, or that Governor Sir Shenton Thomas 
should also have been ‘reluctant to put the firms to inconvenience and 
expense by a number of vexatious regulations’.’! Similarly in 1932, when 
the tea planters demanded the return of Imperial preference on tea, 
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Thomas strongly supported them, arguing that this was essential to the 
continued existence of the industry.’ Government support was also 
forthcoming for the small but effective research station at Mlanje; in the 
squabbles with the East African territories over the allocations made by the 
International Tea Committee; and in the appointment of a helpful official 
Tea Commissioner during the Second World War. 

The financially feeble Nyasaland government, saddled with huge, 
British-imposed railway debts,’* was in no condition however to offer 
dynamic support to any kind of agricultural enterprise, much less to keep 
ailing white farmers afloat. A consequence of this predicament was that 
settlement schemes were discouraged; that many small white farmers went 
to the wall, or to Southern Rhodesia; and that by the end of the 1930s only 
the moderately well endowed tea planters had much cause to feel optimistic 
about the future. 


White farmers’ grievances 

The insecurity of Nyasaland’s white farming community can best be 
illustrated by examining the various grievances which it voiced from time 
to time. These included demands for the restoration of freehold tenure, 
for the establishment of a land bank and for a reduction of railway rates. 
There were also appeals for rent reductions and for financial assistance. 
White farmers were also hostile to government support for peasant pro- 
ducers and its tolerance of labour migration, both of which were deemed to 
threaten their uncertain supply of labour. 

Freehold tenure, sanctioned initially by Harry Johnston, had been 
stopped in 1912. The Jackson Land Commission of 1920-1 discussed the 
issue, was divided, but the majority finally agreed to support the continu- 
ation of leasehold only.’* This drew a response from the South Nyasa 
Planters’ Association, representing newly arrived tobacco growers settled 
around Namwera, east of Fort Johnston (now Mangochi): 


A man who takes up land in a young country, such as this, and turns it 
from raw veld into a producing estate, must of necessity have his capital 
invested therein, and has the right to have that protection for his capital 
which is the foundation of any sound agricultural proposition. This is 
best attained in a young country by an ‘Option of Freehold’.’° 
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Costley-White, the Acting Chief Secretary, and Wortley, the Director of 
Agriculture, and later Antill of the Native Tobacco Board all endorsed this 
position, pointing out that the standard of agriculture was invariably higher 
on freehold than on leasehold land. Governor Bowring, with his Kenya 
experience, also favoured freehold, but recognized, correctly, that the 
Colonial Secretary was unlikely to agree.” In 1931 leases were extended 
from 21 to 99 years, as had been recommended by the Ormsby-Gore 
Commission, but freehold was not conceded. ‘This naturally enhanced 
the value of the existing 1-2 million acres of freehold (granted before 1912), 
most of which was in the Shire Highlands. Virtually all of the tea estates 
which went into production in the 1930s were on freehold land. 

‘The possible establishment of a land bank, after the models already in 
existence in South Africa and Southern Rhodesia, was first mooted by 
Nyasaland’s Treasurer in 1921 when the post-war slump hit farmers. 
In 1926 the question was raised at a conference of the East African 
dependencies, and again in 1928 by the Cholo and Nyasaland Planters’ 
Associations, following the tobacco crash. In 1931 Kenyan settlers finally 
got their long sought after Land Bank. In the wake of the Great 
Depression, W. H. Timcke, Manager of the Farmers’ Co-operative Society 
and a struggling farmer himself, proposed the establishment of a committee 
to enquire into the matter. One was eventually appointed in 1934, follow- 
ing desperate appeals from the Dedza Settlers’ Association, representing 
failed tobacco growers.’’ It remained dormant for over a year and finally 
reported in June 1936. The committee, comprising two farmers, a trader 
and an official came out in favour of a land bank; specifically it recom- 
mended that the operations of the Southern Rhodesian Land Bank be 
extended to Nyasaland.’”® The government supported this somewhat 
unusual suggestion, but the Colonial Office was predictably hostile. It 
thought the committee ‘thoroughly badly constituted’ and ‘biased’, and the 
proposed bank unnecessary, discriminatory against blacks and ‘merely a 
disguised form of relief to European settlers whose position has become 
more and more precarious’.’? The proposal was thus scotched. Com- 
menting upon it, the 1938 Bell Commission said it was ‘unsound and 
impracticable that ultimate control should reside elsewhere than in 
Nyasaland’, but was content to leave a positive recommendation to the 
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contemporaneous Bledisloe Commission.8° Bledisloe duly endorsed the 
notion of extending the operations of the Southern Rhodesian Land Bank 
to Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia.2! The Second World War fore- 
stalled such a possibility however, though Chief Secretary Hall did warn in 
1940 that a land bank might well be needed for post-war soldier settlers.°? 
High railway rates were widely regarded as being ‘a heavy burden on 
the planting community’.2? The question has been thoroughly examined 
by Leroy Vail in his devastating exposé of the murky world of railway 
speculators.°* Here one need note merely that during the 1930s the rate 
for sending tea from Luchenza, the nearest railhead to the estates in Cholo 
and Mlanje, to the port of Beira in Portuguese East Africa was 0:97d per ib, 
which was generally thought to be excessive and which compared with 
rates of 0.23d and 0.38d per lb from North-West India’s tea estates to the 
port of Calcutta.2° The rate for tobacco from Limbe to Beira was also 
0.97d per lb, as compared to 0.17d per lb for Southern Rhodesian tobacco 
travelling a similar distance from Salisbury to Beira. The Limbe-Beira 
rate was six times that facing Indian tobacco growers.2® Nyasaland’s 
white farmers were thus clearly disadvantaged. They were highly critical 
of such rates, and most of the commissions of the period sympathized with 
them.®” It was argued that high rail rates was one of the major factors 
driving farmers off the land; that they were responsible for retarding the 
development of the tea, tobacco and cotton industries; that they frightened 
off potential settlers who went to Southern Rhodesia instead; and that they 
precluded the export of many low-price ‘native crops’ such as maize, 
which could be grown more productively than in Kenya, and which was an 
ideal rotation crop for tobacco and cotton. The prominent tea planter 
Malcolm Barrow told the Bledisloe Commission that he had asked the rail- 
ways for a quotation on tung, which he was beginning to develop as an 
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alternative crop. Their reply, that the railway would increase its rate by 
£5 per ton for each £10 per ton increase in London tung prices, ‘gave me 
[Barrow] such a shock that I am recommending my company to cease plan- 
ting although I have already gone a considerable way’.2* Barrow was also 
instrumental in establishing a London Committee of his Nyasaland Tea 
Association, which petitioned the Colonial Office but came away empty 
handed. One official minuted ‘I have no sympathy at all with the rep- 
resentations made as to tea rates’.°° In the face of such responses it was 
natural that some farmers should regard amalgamation with the Rhodesias 
as a possible means of breaking the stranglehold held by the railways.’ 

The rents charged by government on leasehold land, which mainly 
affected the new post-war tobacco growers, were another major source of 
grievance. Prior to 1919 rents had seldom been higher than 1/— per acre, 
but in May 1920, with the tobacco boom at its peak, they were raised to a 
minimum of 2/— per acre south of Dedza as an ‘inducement’ to new farmers 
to look to the north. It was later realized that this increase ‘was made on a 
wholly arbitrary basis—the only real factor which prompted or justified it 
being the booming markets’. Whereas in 1920 tobacco of any quality had 
fetched 2/6 per lb, by early 1931 best quality leaf fetched only 1/— and 
‘during the same period cotton slumped from 2/6 to 5d per Ib. It soon 
became clear during the 1920s that the 2/— per acre rental was beyond the 
capacity of most farmers to pay. The government was obliged to exercise 
leniency in rent collection, and the arrears mounted annually, reaching 
£11,000 by the end of 1930. The annual rent roll was supposed to be 
£8,250. At this juncture both the Lands Officer and the Treasurer 
recommended a reduction in rents. At first the Colonial Office demurred, 
but by August 1931 agreement was reached to reduce ‘temporarily’ rentals 
of over 1/— per acre by 40 per cent in respect of tobacco, tea and coffee land, 
and by 65 per cent in respect of cotton land.?? 

But as the Depression of the 1930s deepened, it was felt that even this 
concession was inadequate. The 1936 Land Bank Committee recom- 
mended an immediate and substantial further reduction; the Unofficial 
Members of the Legislative Council were convinced that high rentals had 
caused some farmers to abandon the land and that greater reductions might 
persuade them to return; while the Convention of Associations and the 
Northern Province Association bombarded the Bledisloe Commission with 
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allegations that rents were still far too high and needed to be reduced, per- 
haps to 6d or even 3d per acre. In Lilongwe Messrs Barron and Wallace 
told the Commission that they had leased land at 1/~ per acre in 1919; they 
had thus paid out 19/— per acre in the subsequent 19 years. In Southern 
Rhodesia they could have bought freehold land at 4/6d per acre. Barron 
was paying the government £750 and Wallace more than £200 annually in 
rent. In effect, they claimed, ‘it means paying for your land over and over 
again’.?* Despite such complaints the ‘temporary’ agreement of 1931 
continued in force to the end of the 1930s, except in the case of tea estates 
held under leasehold, where the higher original rentals were reimposed in 
October 1934 in response to ‘the increasing prosperity of the industry’.?° 
Given the grievances over high rents and rail rates and the lack of either 
freehold tenure or a land bank, it is not surprising that some white farmers 
should have expressed hostility towards the very modest government 
support offered to peasant growers of cash crops.”© Such hostility was 
neither as widespread nor as deep as similar feelings in South Africa and 
Southern Rhodesia and was largely, thought not exclusively, confined to 
the smaller farmers, including the tenant tobacco farmers of the Central 
Province who adopted sharecropping in the 1930s. They believed they 
were being confronted with ‘very unfair competition’ and that they were in 
danger of being ‘put entirely out of business’ by black Native Trust Land 
production encouraged by the Native Tobacco Board.?”’ Concern was 
also expressed about labour supplies. Thus in 1927 the Nyasaland 
Planters’ Association was convinced that the ‘acute’ labour shortage on the 


farms was ‘due, almost entirely, to the increase in the numbers of natives 
engaging in the Native Tobacco Industry’.°® Similarly, the white tobacco 
growers of Namwera protested against peasant tobacco growing in 1926 


and cotton growing in 1935 as being ‘a menace to the labour supply’.°? 
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Occasionally such concerns were couched in terms of the need to secure 
adequate food crops before encouraging cash cropping./°° The large 
landowning companies in the Shire Highlands frequently found it an econ- 
omic proposition to encourage the production of cash crops by black 
tenants, provided the tenants sold the crops to the company. When a 
‘considerable number’ of black tenants of the Blantyre and East Africa 
Company in Chiradzulu district decided to sell their crops elsewhere in 
1925, they were promptly given eviction notices.‘° This may well have 
influenced the BEA Manager, Tait Bowie, when he told the Hilton Young 
Commission in 1928 that he thought the peasant tobacco industry was per- 
haps being encouraged “a little too quickly just now... .’The inducements 
put before the native are a little too rosy. There 1s too big a rush in the 
matter’.1°* The reality of this perceived threat from black producers is 
examined shortly. 

White farmers throughout Nyasaland also expressed their hostility to 
what by the 1930s had become a flood of labour migration southwards. 
This, they felt, deprived them of their ‘own’ labour. Thus, the handful of 
white farmers in the Northern Province expressed hostility to any labour 
recruiting in the areas in which they were endeavouring to grow cotton, 
while white tobacco growers in the Central Province complained bitterly 
about the Witwatersrand Native Labour Association being allowed to open 
depots in Dedza and Lilongwe.'°? But it was in the Southern Province, 
where the majority of the estates were located, that such feelings were 
voiced most strongly. Farmers there persuaded the government to set up 
a committee in 1937 to look into the adequacy of local labour supplies, and, 
as a result of their representations, recruitment for countries to the south 
was first confined to the town of Blantyre and then forbidden altogether in 
the province. It appears that the recently introduced ‘free’ lorry transport 
to Southern Rhodesia was draining labour from the tea estates of Cholo and 
Mlanje.’°* Malcolm Barrow, Chairman of .the Nyasaland Tea Associ- 
ation, told Bledisloe that his one fear concerning the industry was that 
amalgamation with the Rhodesias might deprive Nyasaland of the labour 
on which it was totally dependent and which was essential to its future 
prosperity.}°° By this stage it was clear that while the government was 
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doing its best to help the tea industry in the south, it had become reconciled 
to the fact that henceforth much of the rest of the country would be charac- 
terized as the ‘Dead North’. The stream of labour southwards out of the 
country was only stemmed, largely by external factors, in the 1970s. 
Today, in a wholly new pattern of migration, landless poor from the over- 
crowded south seek work, at miserable wages, on the new tobacco estates of 
the Central Region. 

Labour migration was, among other things, a comment on the low wages 
being offered on local farms. Leroy Vail has characterized Nyasaland as 
‘an island of atrocious working conditions and wretched wages in a region 
generally characterized by poor working conditions and low pay’. Aided 
by a steady flow of Lomwe immigrants fleeing from Portuguese repression 
in Mozambique, ‘the plantations survived as parasites on the people’.'°° 
The Lomwe, it was said, do ‘the very rough work—work which no 
Nyasaland labourer will do’.1°’ High railway rates inevitably meant that 
cost minimization began with wages. During a brief wage war in 1919 
between new tobacco growers, who wanted to raise wages above 6/— per 
month, and old tea planters, who did not, the Resident, Mlanje was moved 
to observe that ‘An industry which cannot afford to pay a labourer more 
than £3 a year cannot be regarded as a paying concern’.1°8 The young 
man’s heart was in the right place, but in the event he was to prove 
mistaken. 

Wages tended to rise to 8/— during the 1919-20 boom, when the working 
day was also shortened from ten hours (which continued to be the norm in 
Southern Rhodesia) to between five and seven hours. Wages came down 
again during the slump of 1921 though the shorter day survived, to the 
irritation of some employers. During the 1927 boom tobacco growers 
were paying 6/— for dry season and 8/— for wet season labour, whilst wages 
on the Mlanje tea estates in 1930 averaged 7/— for men and between 2/— and 
6/— for children and for women, very few of whom, at that time, could be 
induced to turn out. The tea industry ‘cannot afford to pay any higher 
wages’, commented the DC Mlanje.’°? In the Depression years of the 
early 1930s all farm wages dropped to around 5/-. After 1936 they began 
picking up slightly to average 6/— for unskilled and 9/— fgr skilled workers 
on the eve of the war. Tea planters in Mlanje paid 7/—, those in Cholo, 
where there were more options, 8/—. On the sisal plantations, which 
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were particularly disliked, wages were ‘rather higher’.'1° We are ‘the 
only cheap people in Africa’, complained the Zomba Province Native 
Association in 1938.''! Nyasaland’s farm wages were indeed consider- 
ably below those of South Africa and Southern Rhodesia, slightly below 
those of Northern Rhodesia, and on a par only with those obtaining 
in Portuguese East Africa. Everywhere, of course, farm wages were 
considerably below industrial wages. 

Low wages were justified by reference to the railway rates and also by 
arguing that worker productivity was low. Whilst Nyasa workers readily 
worked long hours throughout Southern Africa, thus earning a high repu- 
tation, they could not be induced to do so at home.’4* Malcolm Barrow, 
who employed 1,250 workers on his tea estate, was obliged to keep nearly 
3,000 on his check rolls since, ‘because they are living in their own country 
and in their own villages they will not work continuously ...in the same 
way as they will when they go south, when they are dependent on the 
money they earn’.!!? As one Lilongwe tobacco grower lamented, ‘It is 
the progressive type of native who goes out of the country, and we are 
left with the duds here’.1!* Thus it was said of Mlanje in 1920; but it was 
also generally true of Nyasaland and indeed much of Southern Africa 
throughout the inter-war years, that 


the planters...endeavour to obtain from the native the maximum 
amount of work for a minimum wage; the native, on the other hand, uses 
every device ta do as little work as possible for the small remuneration 
which he receives.'!° 


Yet, and it was perhaps an interesting portent for the future, management 
ideology was beginning to be accepted by at least some elements of the 
emerging black petite-bourgeoisie. Thus, the Blantyre Native Associ- 
ation solemnly assured the Bledisloe Commission that “The European 
settlers in this country are working hard, but they do not make a big profit. 


Therefore they are unable to pay their natives big wages. . We do not 


blame them’.!!° 


The impact of the Depression 
This final section, which examines the impact of the Depression, looks 
at the decline in white production, at the sharecropping/tenant farming 
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TABLE 1 
Percentage of total cotton and tobacco production 1 in Nyasaland, 
1915-1941, produced by white farmers! 


Year ` Cotton Tobacco 
1915 89 94 
1920 84 l 89 
1921 86 i 94 
1922 88 - 94 
1923 ig 69 85 
1924 ' 65 — 86 
1925 .- 21, A 67 
1926 26 59 
1927 17 i 57 
1928 7 63 
1929 l 37 
1930 2 41 
1931 1 -35 
1932 2 32 
1933 4 28 
1934 7 26 
1935 3 19 
1936 4 16 
1937: 2 16 
1938 2 — 
1939 Fi — 
1940 - | 20. 
1941 


l 
et 
~] 





option, at Sanehi financial assistance to white farmers, at white 
farmers who went bankrupt, and at the abandonment of white farms. 
“Table 1 charts the declining’ proportion of whité vis-à-vis black pro- 
duction of cotton and tobacco in Nyasaland during. the inter-war ‘years. 
Cotton failed to survive when it was cropped continuously, as, happened on 
white farms. ‘Large fields invited pests whose arrival led to falling yields. 
Many white farmers relied entirely on cotton, did not put in rotation crops, 
and found it difficult to get all their cotton ‘picked at the most suitable 
time. All in all it proved to be an ‘ill-balanced planting of one cror’.!!8 
It became rapidly apparent to officials in the 1920s that cotton thrived best 
as-a ‘native crop’, since it could be ‘grown in small patches and does not 
require sustained effort’!!9 whilst, mercifully, ‘they cannot do any harm 
to the crop or push a lot of rubbish on to the market’.12° Women and 
children, with their ‘nimble fingers’, could become involved and the 
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peasant farmer, not being entirely dependent on cotton, could ‘afford’ bad 
seasons more easily and could spread his risks in a manner not possible on 
the estates.*** After 1926 cotton production by white farmers dwindled 
dramatically into insignificance. 

The more gradual decline of the white tobacco industry was rather more 
complex and involved the state of international markets,.though here too 
lack of rotation crops and consequent falling yields were relevant. In the 
early years white farmers had produced excellent flue-cured tobacco on 
virgin soils, but by 1922 these had all been cultivated. It.was then found 
that the used lands were deficient in plant nutrients and organic matter, and 
so expensive fertilizers, at £25-30 per ton, had to be used for the first 
time.!?? Again peasant farmers found it easier to rotate tobacco with 
food crops, and their fire-cured industry expanded rapidly after 1924.123 
White tobacco growers, in Nyasaland as elsewhere, were severely hit by the 
slump in Empire tobacco in 1928. The Depression years of the early 
1930s further thinned out those who had survived 1928. The number of 
tobacco farmers thus fell sharply from 229 in 1928 to 82 in 1935. Many of 
those who fled went to Southern Rhodesia, whilst of those that remained a 
significant proportion tried their hand at sharecropping. 

Sharecropping was something of a traditional custom in Southern 
Africa, but, whereas in South Africa the tendency had been for it to dis- 
appear as capitalist relations of production spread,'?* in Nyasaland it 
emerged during the inter-war years and has survived ever since, proving 
‘remarkably tenacious and adaptive’ in the process.!2° In 1935 an 
Indian Army officer, visiting Nyasaland in connection with the proposed 
settlement scheme, perceptively noticed that 


The European tends to become a middleman, buying, grading or 
ginning... transporting, and ultimately shipping, the natives’ produce. 
There is an increasing tendency for the European planter to reduce his 
own direct production and increase his tenant farmers. In most cases 
the land owner provides the seed, supervises the operations of his 
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tenants and buys their product at rates which, while they give a satisfac- 
tory return to the native, are much below the average cost of direct 
production by Europeans.'?° 


An early fire-cured tobacco scheme on such lines had been pioneered by the 
Blantyre and East Africa Company in Zomba and Blantyre before the First 
World War. But in the mid-1920s the tobacco farmers A. F. Barron and 
R. W. J. Wallace popularized tenant farming on leasehold estates in 
Lilongwe in the Central Province and others were quick to follow, 
especially after the 1928 crash. The government also encouraged produc- 
tion on the communal Native Trust Lands through its Native Tobacco 
Board, established in 1926. Though Barron and Wallace complained to 
Bledisloe in 1938 that they were finding it impossible to compete with 
Native Trust Land production,'?’ events did not bear this out. Between 
1926 and 1938 tenant production on estates rose from 330,000 lbs to 6 
million Ibs, whilst Native Trust Land production increased from 4 to 10 
million lbs. Tenant production increased its share of the market from 18 
per cent to 40 per cent between 1930 and 1940.18 

The scheme attracted white farmers, unable to survive as independent 
producers, Chewa peasants from marginal areas not served by the Native 
Tobacco Board and migrant families, known as ‘visiting tenants’ from 
many parts of Nyasaland and from Portuguese East Africa. ‘There were 
some 7,500 tenants growing tobacco by 1938. They made annually 
renewable verbal agreements with the white landlords, and, whilst con- 
ditions were certainly far less onerous than on the estates in the more 
densely populated Shire Highlands, nevertheless in a ‘risk-sharing’ scheme 
it was a considerable advantage to the landlord, writes John McCracken, 
that 


a substantial proportion of the risk could be transferred onto the 
shoulders of the tenant. Large proprietors spent considerable sums on 
the annual payment of rent [but] they were not required to meet the 
labour costs of the tenant and his family, nor were they ultimately 
responsible for the provision of housing or food. 


Tenants could also be employed as a ‘reserve labour force’.17? The 
scheme survived, not without difficulty, through to independence and 
expanded greatly during the 1970s under Malawian ownership.!*° 
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Some of the large landowning companies in the Shire Highlands also 
decided to embark on tenant production during the Depression. An 
interesting case is that of the A. L. Bruce Estates at Magomero, in 
Chiradzulu district, where, although the local manager Kincaid-Smith 
firmly believed that ‘Native production, no matter in what commodity and 
in what country, has invariably resulted in the eventual ruination of the 
European planter’, yet, he recalled in 1939: 


I held out as long as I could against native production, continuing the 
cultivation of Flue-cured as long as possible. ‘This market failed, how- 
ever, in 1932, and with the steady decline in prices, each year...we 
were eventually forced to take the line of least resistance, and come 
on to a policy of native tenant-production, similar to that of the 
Government. +31 


Tenant farming was often criticized for its rapaciousness.. Governor Sir 
Geoffrey Colby, writing in 1948, found the whole system ‘so open to 
abuse’. Whilst it could work well under proper white supervision, there 
were, he considered, ‘many European owners of estates who are not 
interested in the land or in agricultural practice and who merely use 
their tenants to mine the land in order to provide them with substantial 
profits’.!3? It could be argued of course that making substantial profits 
through mining the land was a perfectly rational response on the part of 
undercapitalized white farmers to the insecurities of the Great Depression. 

In times of financial adversity white farmers in Nyasaland, as elsewhere, 
turned to government for assistance. The earliest plea was heard during 
the 1921 collapse, when Blantyre and Mlanje farmers ‘had exhausted their 
credit at the Banks’ and the banks refused to loan them more.‘?* The 
government agreed to relax its demand for rent payments but declined 
to do more. However, in the wake of the 1928 tobacco crash, and in 
response to appeals from the Nyasaland Planters’ Association to follow the 
precedent already set in Southern Rhodesia!** at a time when white 
farmers were in a ‘highly embarassed financial condition’,’*° the govern- 
ment agreed to establish a scheme for granting loans to tobacco growers. 
Initially an overall ceiling of £20,000 was proposed, but this was whittled 
down to £8,000 at Colonial Office insistence. In the first three years of 
operation the government made 51 advances totalling £14,824, giving an 
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average loan of £290. Then, in 1931, Governor Thomas stopped the 
scheme as an austerity measure, amid storms of protest from white farmers = 
and some disquiet from his own officials.136 

It was restarted, with a ceiling of £5,000 in 1935 when Governor 
Kittermaster found that growers could not afford to finance the production 
of the next crop. He feared that the emigration of the last remaining white 
tobacco farmers to Southern- Rhodesia would be a disaster. In the four 
subsequent years up to the war 77 loans totalling £20,044 and averaging 
£261 per loan were made.'?’ The Chief Secretary declared in 1938 that 
‘The scheme has been successful and has justified its object.!38 It is diffi- 
cult to accept this assessment when 147 of the 229 white farmers growing 
tobacco in 1928 had been driven from the land by 1935. ‘There were of 
course far greater numbers of white farmers in Southern Rhodesia and 
Kenya, but it is nonetheless interesting to note that the land banks in 1932 
gave 292 loans totalling £166,000 (average £568) in Southern Rhodesia 
and 158 loans totalling £195,000 (average £1,234) in Kenya.17° By 1934 
the Southern Rhodesian Land Bank was owed over £1 million, which is a 
clear indication of the settler government’s commitment to keeping white 
farmers on the land. 

The thin trickle of government loans was unable to prevent many white 
farmers from going to the wall. Whilst Ormsby-Gore was able to report 
that ‘[I]n 1924, for the first time for four years, the majority of the 
European planters were able to make both ends meet’,!*° this situation was 
short-lived. In May 1931, before the Depression had begun to bite deeply 
in Nyasaland, the Cholo Planters’ Association told Governor Thomas that 
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137. S 1/575"/28, Report on Nyasaland Government Advances to Planters, 1938. Loans 
were advanced as follows: 

1928-9 19 loans totalling £4,875 

1929-30 20 loans totalling £6,198 

1930-1 12 loans totalling £3,751 

1935-6 16 loans totalling £5,080 

1936-7 18 loans totalling £4,749 

1937-8 19 loans totalling £4,715 

1938-9 24 loans totalling £5,500 

Total 128 loans totalling £34,868 
138. S 1/575%/28, Chief Secretary, Nyasaland to Chief Secretary, Northern Rhodesia, 
4 November 1938. With the exception of one loan to a tung producer, the scheme was 
confined to tobacco growers, predominantly leaseholders. 
139. Paul Mosley, The Settler Economies (Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, 1983), F 
p. 261 n. 34. 
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Since your last visit to Cholo the world-wide depression has not lifted 
but unfortunately has increased and we now find.that our sisal produc- 
tion has been forced to cease; our tea producers forced to study severe 
economies to enable it to carry on; and many tobacco producers forced to 
close down owing to disease and the state of the markets overseas... 
The outlet for Nyasaland’s produce at present is very black indeed.'*? 


In the other tea growing district of Mlanje, the local Planters’ Association 
reported in January 1932 that the tea industry there had sacked ten white 
and an undisclosed number of black workers; had cut white wages by a 
minimum of ten per cent and black wages by an unnamed amount; had 
stopped the importation of four new tea factories and seed from India and 
Ceylon; had ended all extension work and the planting of new fields; and 
had reduced fertilizer and transport costs ‘to the absolute minimum’ .!** 
By May 1934 all the tobacco growers of Linthipe, north of Dedza, 
in the Central Province had failed. The secretary of the local Settlers’ 


Association described their plight thus: 


We have invested ALL our capital in our Estates, and much against 
our wills are forced to admit that the Farming of Bright Tobacco in the 
Linthipe Area, does not pay expenses in this time of depression. 

‘We are all in the position, that we have no capital to enable us to 
abandon our Estates entirely and commence afresh elsewhere. Asa 
matter of fact, if immediate settlement of overdue Rents was demanded, 
most of us would have to go Bankrupt. 

Both Banks in this Country will not give us any assistance... They 
inform us that our Estates are a Liability and not an Assettous. They 
will not even accept our Cattle, Furniture or other movable property as 
suitable security. 


They asked for a land bank and for their rent arrears to be written off. 
They were granted minor concessions. !*3 

On the eve of the Second World War many white farmers were still 
carrying the deep scars of the Depression. Thus John Jennings, once an 
employee of the Department of Agriculture, asked the government to take 
over his 580 acre freehold estate in Mlanje in exchange for leasehold land in 
Dowa or Kasungu in the Central Province, where ‘very little capital is 
needed’. Jennings explained: | 


141. Nyasaland Times, 26 May 1931. 

142. S 1/19/32, Secretary, Mlanje Planters’ Association to Chief Secretary, 22 January 1932. 
143. LAN 1/8/8, Secretary, Dedza Settlers’ Association to Acting Governor, 31 May 1934; 
Executive Council Minute, 24 July 1934. Ar this time the Director of Agriculture was 
reporting that ‘The flue-cured industry is in a desperate state owing to the lack of demand and 
falling prices... In fire-cured leaf the position of the European planter is equally bad... the 
native grower will soon be left in undisputed possession of the fire-cured market’. Nyasaland 
Protectorate, Annual Report of the Department of Agriculture 1933 (Zomba, 1934), p. 8. 
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I paid Mr Major £800 for this estate .. . in 1928, grew tobacco on it for a 
few years, but got considerably into debt, and could not carry on... I 
take up temporary work wherever I can find it and continue to pay J. 
Scott about £3 or £4 every month, on account of debts incurred during 
my tobacco growing years. My wife also works whenever possible, as 
we have two children at school. Practically all my herd (317 out of a 
total 407) were wiped out by tryps during 1939 in Port Herald [now 
Nsanje]...I am now getting on in years and find it rather difficult to 
procure employment. Iam however a skilled Agriculturist and possess 
good testimonials... 144 


Another erstwhile Mlanje farmer, a former district commissioner, wanted 
to sell his 420 acre estate to the local Native Authority, as he ‘had lost all his 
private means, has been allowed to occupy the estate rent free and he and 
his wife subsisted largely for the past two years on a grant made by the 
Charitable Purposes Committee’. He had since found employment in 
Cholo and had abandoned his estate ‘on which only the ruins of a dwelling 
house remain’. Given the growing pressures on land in the area, the local 
district commissioner strongly supported this request. 145 

Such was the plight of some of those driven off the land who had not left 
the country-——a small, genteel echo of the ‘poor white problem’ so preva- 
lent further south. Even among the survivors however, apart from the tea 
planters, there was continuing insecurity as war approached. D. L. Blunt, 
Director of Agriculture, noted that ‘[A]lthough there are a number of 
planters in the Shire Highlands producing flue cured tobacco at a good 
profit, there are a number who make a bare living or less’. 146 

Many white-owned estates were abandoned by farmers who went bank- 
rupt during the inter-war decades. These included a significant number 
of freehold estates, but unfortunately we lack relevant statistical data on 
these. What is certain is that the large landowning companies survived 
although, as we have seen, they were often obliged to adopt tenant farming 
in order to do so. Less well capitalized individual farmers were more 
vulnerable. There is data on the leasehold estates and we know that 218 
such estates were abandoned, totalling 117,190 acres. The worst years for 
surrender were 1921-4, 1927, 1929-32 and 1934, and the districts most 
affected were Mlanje and Lower Shire in the Southern Province and South 
Nyasa and Dedza in the Central Province.‘47 By 1938 only 88,220 acres 


144. NSM 1/3/12, Jennings to D/C Mlanje, 4 March 1940. 

145. NSM 1/3/11, D/C Mlanje to P/C Southern Province, 24 April 1939. 

146. S$ 2/11A/38, Minute by Blunt, 15 July 1939. Sir Robert Bell noted of tobacco growers 
that ‘nearly 25 per cent...are planting in unsuitable or borderline areas near the tea belts’. 
Bell Report, p. 64. ° 

147. S 1/487/34, Lands Officer to Chief Secretary, 24 August 1935; S 2/11/38. List of 
abandoned estates, 1939. The number of estates abandoned was: 
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of leasehold land were still held by white farmers, predominantly the tenant 
farming sharecroppers of the Central Province.'*® 

As estates were abandoned, the problem naturally arose of what was to be 
done with them. The 1935 local committee enquiring into the possibility 
of settling retired Indian Army officers asked for a firm statement of 
government policy on the matter.‘*? What it got was an agreement ‘for 
the land to be reserved for alienation to non-natives unless its reversion to 
native occupation was desired’, and that, in the time-honoured phrase, 
‘each application... would be considered on its merits’.1°° This nat- 
urally left the whole question wide open. When ‘squatters’ began moving 
on to abandoned estates in densely populated Mlanje and Cholo, the 
government felt obliged to employ caretakers to put a stop to it. As in 
post-independence Zimbabwe, it felt that ‘proper plans’ were needed 
before any resettlement could be considered./>! By the time the Bledisloe 
Commission arrived in 1938, the issue had become a source of contention. 
Tait Bowie, on behalf of the Convention of Associations, expressed his 
‘great fear’ that such land might become Native Trust Land,'>? while the 
Blantyre Native Association pointed out that black farmers could make 
profitable use of the land.'°? ‘Why cannot you go there if there is nobody 
there?’, Bledisloe asked. “They are private lands’, the Association replied. 
Some of the estates had once grown coffee, others cotton or tobacco./>* 
Many of the tobacco estates abandoned in the Central Province in the 


[continued from previous page ] 


1918 3 1926 5 1934 13 
1919 1 1927 11 1935 5 
1920 0 1928 8 1936 5 
1921 13 1929 15 1937 4 
1922 15 1930 22 1938 5 
1923 18 1931 13 1939 1 
1924 10 1932 21 n.d. 19 
1925 6 1933 5 fot 
Total 218 
The acreage abandoned in each district was: 
South Nyasa 17,820 Chikwawa 7,241 
Milanje 17,107 Necheu 6,955 
Lower Shire 17,039 Lilongwe 1,510 
Dowa 16,950 Fort Manning 300 
Central Shire 12,604 West Nyasa 300 
Upper Shire gee Kasungu 283 
753 awe a 
EE i Total 117,190 


a 
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150. S 1/487/34, Executive Council Minute, 16 October 1935. 

151. NSM 1/3/11, Acting PC Southern Province to DC Mlanje, 16 May 1939. 

152. Bledisloe Commission, Evidence of W. Tait Bowie, 25 June 1938, p. 921. 

153. COM 3/1, Memo by Blantyre Native Association, 17 May 1938. 

154. Bledisloe Commission, Evidence of Blantyre Native Association, 24 June 1938, pp. 
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1930s lay undeveloped until the tobacco boom of the 1970s.!°° But in the 
densely populated Southern Province, where land shortage was becoming 
more acute each year, there existed by 1938 a strong feeling of resentment 
that unoccupied. estates should be allowed to lie fallow and undeveloped, 
while across the boundary ‘the Trust Land native cannot find room te plant 
his food crops’.>° 

Such resentment has continued unabated ever since. As the tide of 
white settlement receded, so ‘the Trust Land native’ began increasingly to 
‘encroach’ on abandoned or unused land. The Cholo riots of 1953, fuelled 
by both land and political grievances, concentrated the mind of the colonial 
government sufficiently for half a million acres of white-owned freehold 
land to be purchased for settlement by blacks. The more enlightened 
owners of tea estates, recognizing that new deals would soon need to be 
struck with new political leaders, made no effort to oppose this process. 
Since independence the Malawi government has also purchased private 
land for resettlement in the Shire Highlands, but the tea estates are now 
much sleeker—and a vital earner of precious foreign exchange-—-and the 
limits to this process have probably been reached. ‘The landless are 
now prepared to work on the local estates and even to migrate to those in 
the Central Region, but the land grievances remain as deep-seated and 
potentially explosive as ever. 


Conclusion 

When British Central Africa went to war in 1939, the estate sector in 
Nyasaland was radically different from that in the neighbouring Rhodesias. 
The attempt to establish settler family farms had proved an almost com- 
plete failure. The British Central Africa Company’s Soldier Settlement 
scheme had been a disaster. The small white farmers who had switched 
from cotton to tobacco in the early 1920s had been largely driven off the 
land following the 1928 slump. ‘The majority of the one-third whe had 
survived to 1935 had done so by moving out of direct production into 
sharecropping. The defeat of the small white farmer was best symbolized 
by the demise in 1929 of the Nyasaland Planters’ Association and by the 
rejection of the proffered Indian Army settlers in 1934/35. In contrast to 
the ‘white south’, the absence of freehold tenure, a land bank or generous 
government support combined with omnipresent high rail rates to preclude 
any possibility of a revival during the 1930s. The railway rates and 
the lack of internal markets ruled out the possible adoption of two of 
155. Kydd and Christiansen, ‘Structural Change’, p. 356. 
156, C.O. 626/18, Annual Reports of the Provincial Commissioners for the year 1938, p. 18. 
At this time there was also considerable resentment felt in both Southern and Northern 
Rhodesia at the fact that much of the ‘white’ land from which blacks had recently been evicted 
onto inhospitable and overcrowded ‘native reserves’, remained unoccupied and unused—the 


so~called ‘silent lands’. Palmer, Land and Racial Domination, p. 213; Palmer, ‘Land 
Alienation’, pp. 97~9, 105-7. 
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the ‘staples’ of white Rhodesian agriculture—maize growing and cattle 
ranching. As economic fortunes waned, so political influence and the 
stranglehold over tenants declined. In place of the small white farmer 
there emerged increasingly the peasant producer of cotton and tobacco. 
Only two branches of white agriculture survived the 1930s in reasonable 
shape, and both were quite different from anything then operating in the 
Rhodesias. ‘The 35 tea estates, employing 80 whites in 1938, were mostly 
owned by British companies. But even the tea industry, well capitalized 
and extremely well run though it was, could not have flourished without 
the market protection afforded by the uniquely effective International Tea 
Regulation Scheme. In response to the vigorous winnowing out of the 
1920s, both individuals and companies went into sharecropping in an 
endeavour to minimize costs and offload many of the risks of tobacco farm- 
ing onto black tenants. This proved to be an appropriate response to local 
conditions and it has survived to this day. In 1938 white farmers hoped 
amalgamation with the Rhodesias would provide new resources and break 
the power of the railways, but feared the probable loss of labour to the 
south. In the event their fears proved the more realistic. It was another 
40 years before the labour supply became ‘adequate’. 


LA FRANCE ET L’OR DES BOERS: SOME 
ASPECTS OF FRENCH INVESTMENT IN 
SOUTH AFRICA BETWEEN 1890 AND 1914 


JEAN JACQUES VAN-HELTEN 


On 20 December 1910, at a meeting of the Royal Statistical Society in 
London, Sir George Paish presented a quantitative outline of British over- 
seas Capital investments which, in spite of some trenchent criticism at the 
time by a youthful Maynard Keynes, was widely applauded by historians 
and economists. Although in the course of time Paish’s figures have been 
radically revised and more comprehensive analyses of British overseas 
capital investments have been produced, one aspect of his seminal presen- 
tation has never been seriously questioned. When turning to British 
investments in the Dominions in general and the Transvaal gold mines in 
particular, Paish noted: 


Other nations have participated in these investments in the colonies and 
possessions of Great Britain to only a very small extent. Probably the 
greatest participation has been in the mines of South Africa but even 
here the total amount of shares held on the Continent is inconsiderable in 
comparison with the quantity held in Great Britain. t 


Paish estimated that aggregate British capital investments in South Africa 
in 1910 amounted to £351 million and that a vast proportion of this capital, 
around 35-6 per cent or £125 million had found its way into the mining of 
gold, and, to a lesser extent, of diamonds. British investments in South 
Africa in general had increased ten-fold from a mere £34 million in 1884, 
confined largely to the Cape and Natal, to over £350 million barely twenty- 
five years later. ‘This was the most spectacular increase in absolute terms 
in British investments in any country in the world.* In view of the sheer 
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1. (my emphasis) G. Paish, ‘Great Britain’s Capital Investments in Individual Colonial and 
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magnitude and growth of these financial interests, it was perhaps not sur- 
prising that few if any doubts were expressed at the view that the mining 
industry was a largely British-financed affair. 

In fact, French capital investment in mining companies was substantial 
at particular times throughout the 1890s and early 1900s. The Colonial 
Office viewed this sudden upsurge in Continental investments in the 
Transvaal with some concern and was anxious that, in due course, it might 
result in a diminution of British economic influence in the Boer republic. 
French financiers had, however, been active on the Kimberley diamond 
fields since the late 1870s and their presence on the Rand reflected a long- 
standing interest in mineral developments in southern Africa rather than 
any political designs. Furthermore, as this article suggests, portfolio 
investment by individual investors and direct financial involvement by 
French banks were actively encouraged by various South African mining 
finance houses or Groups. Finally, although small, often provincial, 
rentiers and investors were responsible for the bulk of French funds placed 
abroad during the late nineteenth century, French banks increasingly 
invested directly in overseas industrial concerns. ‘This collusion between 
banks and industry was a prominent feature of the mining industry’s 
development from the outset as banks issued and placed shares on the 
French stockmarkets and, later, actually acquired substantial holdings in 
mining companies. 


I 


Soon after the first diamondiferous deposits were discovered at Kimberley 
in 1870, diamond merchants from Paris, the centre of the world’s cut dia- 
mond trade,° arrived on the Fields in Griqualand West to purchase stones 
and mining claims.* By 1876 the premier Paris diamond merchant and 
confidant of de Rothschild Fréres, Jules Porges, had moved into one of the 
Field’s four mines, the Kimberley mine, and had established close links 
with the local diamond dealers, Lewis and Marks. During the share 
mania of 1880 French investments in other diamond mining companies, 
such as the Cie. Francaise des Diamants du Cap, also increased rapidly. 
In the midst of the subsequent slump, when the prices of gem-stones as 
well as stocks and shares collapsed, a French diamond cutter, Charles 
Roulina, even proposed one of several schemes to amalgamate all four 
mines on the Fields. As part of his grandiose Unified Mines scheme, 


3. cf. G. Yogev, Diamonds and Gold: Anglo-Dutch Jews and eighteenth century trade 
(Leicester, 1978); R. V. Turrell, “Capital, Class and Monopoly: the Kimberley Diamond 
Fields, 1871-1899’ (unpubl. Ph.D., University of London, 1982). 

4. R. V. Turrell, ‘Rhodes, De Beers, and Monopoly’, Journal of Imperial and Commonwealth 
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which ultimately foundered as a result of Cecil Rhodes’s opposition, 
Roulina had formed a financial syndicate with a number of France’s largest 
banks including the Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas (Paribas) and the 
Comptoir d’Escompte.° This participation in Roulina’s abortive scheme 
and the earlier investment, in 1882, by de Rothschild Fréres in individual 
diamond mines such as the Anglo-African DMC, illustrates the involve- 
ment of a number of French banking interests from the inception of 
capitalist mining in southern Africa.°® 

By the third quarter of the nineteenth century two distinct types of 
institutions—banques d’escompte or deposit banks and banques d’affaires 
or industrial and investment banks—dominated the French banking world.’ 
Deposit banks such as the Crédit Lyonnais, the Société Générale and the 
Comptoir d’Escompte were joint-stock banks, modelled, in part, on the 
English high street bank. The deposit banks also invested in overseas 
and domestic government loans, railway debentures and other so-called 
‘gilt-edged?’ securities but generally shied away from industrial ventures. 
These developments led, in due course, to the growth of a 


tradition of foreign loans and men with connections and experience who 
could be made use of. As the banks succeeded in tapping a larger 
volume of funds and came into contact with wider layers of savers, so 
they became more interested in the large-scale borrower; railways and 
public utilities, foreign governments. It was not so much that they 
invested their own funds in this way as that they persuaded their clients 
to do so. . .8 


A vast network of provincial succursales or branches acted as a conduit for 
the deposit banks’ distribution of overseas stocks and shares. A succursale 
manager was equipped with an intimate knowledge of the state of his 
customers’ accounts and his personal recommendation of a particular share 
issue amounted to a sale. As Feis points out, ‘so effective was their [i.e. 
the banks] distributing power, especially that of the Crédit Lyonnais’? that 
some issues were disposed of by direct sale across the bank counter rather 
than via the stock exchange. The banks possessed additional reasons for 
wishing to place large numbers of securities in their customers’ portfolios 
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in that commissions and general profits were largely earned by the sale of 
stocks, not by conducting conventional banking business. 

The deposit banks’ predilection for ‘gilt-edged’ stock and their aversion 
to direct investments in industry was not shared by the bangues d'affaires or 
investment banks. Banques affaires, as such Paribas, often provided 
interim finance for industrial firms by taking up a ‘participation’ in the 
share issue. This direct investment in industry blurred the distinction 
between banker and industrialist, which was further enhanced by inter- 
locking directorships. Unlike the deposit banks, the banques d'affaires had 
few, if any, provincial or Paris succursales. Paribas had no branches in 
France at all but was well represented abroad. As they were largely con- 
cerned with financing overseas ventures, the banques d'affaires possessed 
extensive industrial intelligence and engineering departments, providing 
detailed advice to investors and ‘the impulse to foreign industrial develop- 
ments’.'° In spite of differences in organizational structure and financial 
techniques, the deposit banks and bangues d’affaires worked closely 
together; their functions were, in fact, complimentary in that the latter had 
an extensive knowledge of overseas loans and industrial ventures while the 
former possessed many provincial branches where stocks and shares were 
sold. This co-operation between banques d'affaires and deposit banks was 
also attractive to borrowers and speculators including Transvaal gold 
mining companies anxious to widen their share markets and attract rentier 
capital. 


II 


In the late 1880s when Witwatersrand mining shares made their first 
appearance on the unofficial Paris stock exchange, the coulisse, } investors 
expressed a considerable interest as a number of merchants and banks 
involved in the Kimberley ventures were also associated with the new 
developments on the Rand. In 1887, for example, the d:amantaire, Jules 
Porges, travelled north to the Rand to buy up numerous farms, stake out 
mining claims and float several individual mining companies. With his 
local agents, James Taylor and Hermann Eckstein, Porges also formed a 
partnership, H. Eckstein and Co., to manage his Transvaal operations. 
Unlike a number of other, early Witwatersrand ventures which were cru- 
cially dependent on digger ingenuity and locally-raised capital, H. Eckstein 


10. Feis, Europe: the World’s Banker, p. 41; also C. A. Michelet, Les Placements des 
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and Co. were able to ensure that ‘the working capital of these companies 
was found by .. Jules Porges and Co. and their friends on the Continent’. 
In fact, as James Taylor later recalled, 


London took very little interest in the Rand for the reason that the firm 
of Jules Porges and Co. had a great influence among Banking Houses on 
the Continent and had previously introduced diamond shares in Vienna, 
Berlin, Hamburg and Amsterdam. .. they already had a large number of 
investors willing to support any flotation made by the firm. 1? 


A further reason why gold mining shares were attractive to Continental 
investors was that they offered tantalizing opportunites for quick specula- 
tion and high returns. During the last quarter of the nineteenth century, 
the Paris discount rate, for example, was the lowest in the world, never 
rising above 4 per cent and domestic securities only averaged an annual 
return of around 3-5 per cent./* Foreign securities on the other hand 
showed an average return of 4-2 per cent per annum but, more importantly 
in the case of South African securities, they promised even higher returns, 
windfall profits and a chance to dabble in share speculation on a very large 
scale. 

The faith which the rentier public placed in the judgement of Porges and 
his banking allies was put to a severe test in 1889 when, amidst a share 
boom on the Johannesburg stock exchange fuelled largely by Cape specu- 
lators,!* a number of outcrop mines struck pyritic ores at 150 feet. This 
discovery ‘caused consternation on the Rand’!° and precipitated a collapse 
in share prices as the technical difficulties and costs of recovering gold 
from pyritic ores were thought to be insurmountable. As share prices 
plummeted, the flow of working capital to the Rand effectively dried up. 
This was particularly unfortunate because, during the commotion sur- 
rounding ‘pyritic ores and the shortage of working capital, the sinking of 
experimental boreholes had indicated the possibility of intersecting payable 
gold bearing reefs at depths and in quantities regular enough to justify 
long-term deep-level operations to the south of the original outcrop 
mines. In short, by 1890 the long-term viability of the industry depended 
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almost entirely on overcoming the immediate shortage of capital as well as 
the technical difficulties associated with pyritic ore recovery.'® 

The ‘old pyritics bogey’!’ was eventually solved by the application of 
metallurgical expertise and the combination of several techniques of ore 
recovery. Subsequently, the percentage of gold extracted from ores was 
increased by 38 per cent, partially off-setting the mines’ new outlay on 
reduction machinery and equipment. Investor confidence and a renewed 
influx of working capital, on the other hand, were more difficult to achieve. 
The Group system of ownership and control under which individual mines 
pooled technical and administrative resources and cut operating costs 
through economies of scale was formed, in part as a response to the 
‘financial crisis associated with the collapse of the first great invest- 
ment boom’,’® and the need to provide investors with sound investment 
opportunities. Thus Rand Mines Ltd, which was formed in 1893 and 
controlled several mines, offered investors a portfolio of carefully selected 
shares in outcrop and deep level companies as well as the security of good 
dividends in years to come.'® The formation of the Group system was 
also encouraged by the European banks, alarmed at the collapse in share 
prices in 1889 and uneasy at investing in individual mines. Besides 
actively encouraging the development of the Group structure, major 
European banks even made some of the functions possible. Thus the rôle 
of the Groups as issue houses promoting stocks and shares in new mines?° 
was often undertaken in conjunction with the banks. In this way banks 
channelled new working and vendors’ capital into the industry and 
themselves acquired large equity holdings in these overarching operations. 

The banques d'affaires also allowed their names to be associated with the 
formation of particular Witwatersrand companies and the launching of new 
share issues on the Paris coulisse. Endorsement by banques d'affaires and 
deposit banks was crucial to the success of any share issue in France as one 
of the partners of the Transvaal’s premier Group, Wernher, Beit, freely 
acknowledged: 


Crédit Lyonnais is one of the greatest banks in France and their power to 
introduce shares is very great. They would very much help to widen 
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our market, a thing very much desired especially as the French investing 
public is the best in the world.?! 


Outside the formal network of banques d’affaires, deposit banks and 
private merchant banks, also Known as haute banques, a nexus of brokers, 
speculators, and stock market jobbers was frequently used by the mines to 
play upon the speculative instincts of the French rentier. This informal 
network grew to some extent out of the peculiarities of the Paris bourse 
mechanism as South African securities were, for many years, barred from 
the official stock market, the parquet. Only ‘respectable’ shares were 
traded on the floor of the parguet which was controlled by a small group of 
sixty agents de change or brokers who, in turn, were licenced and supervised 
by the government. Asa result, a listing on the parquet was greatly sought 
after. Rand gold mines, however, were regarded as unsound investments 
and throughout the 1890s the prime objective of a number of Groups was 
to achieve the ultimate accolade of parguet listing but, failing that, a 
quotation on the unofficial kerb-market, the coulisse, would suffice.?? 

Although an unofficial market, the coulisse possessed several advantages. 
First, nearly two-thirds of all scrip in France was traded on the coulisse and, 
in terms of turn-over and sales rather than official approval, it provided the 
mines with valuable access to rentiers’ savings. Second, the coultsse 
allowed 25 franc shares to be traded freely whereas the parquet insisted on 
shares of 100 francs minimum. Small denomination shares had, of course, 
a far greater appeal to the petit-bourgeois investor particularly in the 
provinces.** Thirdly, the kerb-market spawned a colourful array of 
fringe speculators, boulevardiers and financiers who would, at a price, 
manipulate the market, launder worthless shares and speculate wildly with 
the private funds of the Groups’ partners. Fly-by-night syndicates and 
arbitrage operations between Paris, London and Berlin and between each 
of these capitals and Johannesburg enabled promoters, insiders and mine 
owners to accumulate capital on a vast scale and ‘stir up the gold market a 
little bit’.2+ Finally the coulisse created a false, albeit popular, image in 
France of untold riches and possibilities for rapid profits in Witwatersrand 
gold mining shares. This image was assiduously fostered by respectable 
banks, fringe operators and the mines themselves. Speculation and a 
rapid turnover of shares enabled the former to reap quick profits on a 
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commission basis while mining companies attracted new working capital 
by new share issues and a general expansion of their equity. 

When in 1895 another share boom took place in London and on the Con- 
tinent, it was largely fuelled by French investors who, according to one 
banker, sank up to £32 million in Rand stocks and shares.2° Although 
fraud, speculation and shrewd arbitrage dealing once again played an 
important part, a number of mining companies possessed very sound 
reasons for wishing to move away from speculation and to broaden the flow 
of British and Continental capital to the Witwatersrand.” In the first 
place the new deep levels and recently formed Groups including Rand 
Mines Ltd and Goldfields Deep were long-term ventures involving high 
initial outlays on developments and technology before the first ounce of 
gold could be profitably mined. In an attempt to cover these outlays, the 
capital base of the deep levels had to be considerably larger than that of 
the original outcrop mines. Thus Rand Mines Ltd was launched with a 
nominal capital of £400,000 in £1 shares while Goldfields Deep had a nom- 
inal capital of £600,000, half of which were vendors’ shares.*” Trading 
in deep level shares formed the backbone of the 1895 boom as well as-the 
cause of its overnight collapse, following the failure of the Geldenhuis 
Deep, ‘the bellwether of the deep levels’,?® to yield a profit. Following the 
collapse of the 1895 share boom it became clear that the future viability 
of the mines depended, in part, on the maintenance of rigorous financial 
standards. In all other respects of their operations, the industry increas- 
ingly exhibited a high degree of administrative discipline and managerial 
control. The importance of conventional accounting methods and fiscal 
rectitude increased, if anything, with the advent of deep level mining 
and contrasted sharply with raucous stockmarket speculation commonly 
associated with trading in South African mining shares.*? 

To widen their equity market, establish credibility in the eyes of the 
rentiers and distance themselves from fringe operations, premier Groups 
tried to obtain a listing on the parquet. As Julius Wernher suggested to one 
of his partners in December 1895: 


The large public in France is the clientéle of the agents de change [and] 
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hardly has any goldshares yet—there’s still a great opening. I’m anxious 
that no rubbish is introduced.*° 


A listing on the parquet, however, required Ministry of Finance approval 
and this involved the industry in attempts to forge links with, and appeal 
directly to, the French government. Closer relations with the French 
administration were also politically useful. The Kruger régime’s policies 
were proving increasingly irksome to capital accumulation in the industry 
and French political and public support was particularly welcome after the 
mines’ abortive attempts to overthrow the South African Republic (SAR) 
government during the Jameson Raid.*! In 1896 in an effort to curry 
favour with the French government and to influence public opinion, the 
first of many payments to Paris journalists was made by Wernher, Beit.°? 
Although the venality of the contemporary French press was widely 
acknowledged, few could have anticipitated the success of the mines’ 
bribery in turning practically all Paris papers against the Transvaal: by 
1897 the SAR’s Consul in Paris, Pierson, could only discover one article in 
favour of the republic, in the Réwue Socialiste.?° 

The pivotal rôle of the banks in generating capital for the Witwatersrand 
mines and the importance Wernher, Beit and others attached both to closer 
relations with the French government and the clear separation, in the 
public consciousness, between ‘fringe’ and respectable mining, was clearly 
demonstrated in the formation of the Banque Française de l’Afrique du 
Sud (hereafter Banque Frangaise) in late 1895. Throughout his negoti- 
ations with banques d’affaires, deposit banks and financiers leading to the 
formation of the Banque Française, Wernher stressed that 


the [mining] industry has been to a great extent created by us and that 
our undertakings are based on the industrial results and not in share 
gambles.** 
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‘Share gambles’ and the collapse of the 1895 boom had frightened French 
rentiers and one of the main objectives of the Banque Francaise was to 
stabilize the stock markets once more. Among the subscribers of the 
Banque Frangaise’s initial capital of Fr. 50 million (around £2 million) 
were the foremost industrial and deposit banks of France such as Paribas 
and the Comptoir d’Escompte, representatives of the Paris financial elite 
including Leopold Hirsch, Jacques de Gunzburg and Jules Porges as well 
as Rand Groups, notably Consolidated Goldfields, Wernher, Beit and 
George Farrar of the Anglo-French Exploration Company.*° 

At the behest of the French banks, the Banque Frangaise’s prospectus 
assured rentiers that it would represent them on the Johannesburg and 
London boards of gold mining companies, attend AGMs and also protect 
‘des intérêts generaux de notre pays’.°° But, whereas the banks were 
anxious to have the Banque Frangaise safeguard their investments in Rand 
equities, Wernher, Beit and Consolidated Goldfields, owners of some 7-5 
per cent of the bank’s nominal capital,*’ had different policy and invest- 
ment objectives. Under the terms of an agreement drawn up between 
Wernher, Beit and the Banque Française, the former transferred the Paris 
agencies of its mining operations to the bank which further obtained a 15 
per cent stake in all Wernher, Beit’s future Transvaal operations. The 
agreement also stipulated that in exchange for these concessions, Wernher, 
Beit had the option to buy into 25 per cent of all the Banque Francaise 
business ventures. Subsequently, the Banque Francaise’s Johannesburg 
director, de Castelin, was voted on to several Johannesburg mining com- 
pany boards while one of its agents, Henri Duval, sat on the board of the 
notorious liquor concessionaires, Eerste Fabrieken Hatherley Distillery 
Ltd.?8 In fact, from 1896 onwards the relationship between the Banque 
Francaise and Wernher, Beit became very close and the latter observed that 


we hope that you [H. Eckstein & Co.,] will be able to shift gradually a 
great deal of work and responsibility onto the staff of the Bank and that 
in time they become a relief and real assistance.°” 


Apart from offering financial and managerial assistance, Wernher, Beit also 
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wanted the Banque Frangaise to broaden the mining industry’s access to 
French financial markets and lobby the government in favour of Fr. 25 (£1) 
shares on the parquet. As late as February 1895, some seven months 
before the ‘kaffir’ boom, no South African gold mining shares were traded 
on the floor of the parguet. It was, therefore, a measure of the Banque 
Frangaise’s successful lobbying in conjunction with a number of Paris 
merchant banks, that, finally, in 1896, Rand Mines Ltd, was admitted to 
the parquet.*° 

Although Wernher observed that ‘of course there are no political aims 
of any kind nor will there be any attempt to secure special favours or 
advantages’, he did stipulate that at all times, ‘the Banque Frangaise will 
side entirely with the [mining] industry’.*: The mines were particularly 
anxious to enlist overseas political support in their often acrimonious deal- 
ings with the Kruger government in the Transvaal.** Thus in 1896-7 the 
Banque Française made several representations to the French Foreign 
Ministry at the Quai d’Orsay and the Finance Ministry claiming that ‘over 
the last eighteen months French interests have increased rapidly in the 
Transvaal... but that these investments urgently need to be protected 
against [the Kruger government’s] high railway charges, the dynamite 
monopoly and so on’.*? French portfolio investments in the Transvaal 
were extensive, according to Jacques Siegfried, one of the bank’s directors, 
who also claimed, in 1898, that ‘they now exceeded Fr. 1 billion [£40 
-million]’ and that ‘problems in need of reform included the recruitment of 
African labour, liquor laws, pass laws as well as police inertia’.** The 
claim of £40 million worth of French investments in the Transvaal was not 
supported by any detailed evidence and was probably produced to lend 
support to Siegfried’s more substantive political attack on the Transvaal 
in an effort to force the French government to pressurize the Kruger 
administration into granting political and economic reforms beneficial to 
the mining industry. While the Quai d’Orsay may therefore have doubted 
some of the figures supplied by Siegfried and the Banque Française, it did 
not question the general tenor of the Banque Frangaise’s arguments; thus, 
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in May 1897, Hanotaux, the French Foreign Secretary, informed Willem 
Leyds, the Transvaal’s State Secretary on a visit to Paris that 


politics are not guided by sentiment but by self-interest. A great deal of 
French capital is invested in the Transvaal and very much money has 
already been lost by Frenchmen and we are compelled to do something 
in the matter; the Kruger administration should do all [it] can for the 
mining industry.*° 


A number of the Banque Frangaise’s directors were associated with 
French industrial undertakings, notably the metallurgical form of Cie. de 
Fives-Lille and the electrical company, Societé Normande d’ Electricité. 
French governmental concern at the small volume of Franco-Transvaal 
trade had been the subject of several consular and departmental reports 
throughout the 1890s.*® Aware of this concern, Wernher, Beit and the 
Banque Française repeatedly stressed their collective contribution to the 
enhancement of French industrial interests in the Transvaal and in 1896 
they established the Société Francaise du Commerce Sud-Africain with 
the express purpose of enhancing Franco-Transvaal trade. As Wernher 
informed one of his partners, ‘we would only be too happy to favour 
French trade, the more as French capital is so largely engaged’ in the 
mining industry. He went on to note also that if 


French manufacturers enter the field. . . itis valuable from every point of 
view and we shail only gain official sympathy as consumers of French 
goods and not as producers of shares.*’ 


Finally, the Banque Francaise was also used by Wernher, Beit as a 
vehicle for extensive property speculation in Johannesburg and Lourenco 
Marques, where the bank purchased the so-called Pott and Sivewright 
properties on the Delagoa Bay foreshore and became embroiled in political 
and diplomatic intrigues in the Portuguese colony.*® With investments in 
Mozambique, Paris and Johannesburg, the Banque Française maintained a 
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high public profile and in 1898 the Quai d’ Orsay estimated that its assets 
accounted for 6 per cent of French investments in the Transvaal, valued at 
Fr. 700-800 million.*? 

Exact information on the proportion of French participation in the 
mines’ capital formation is not available. Selected examples of French 
shareholdings in individual mining companies at particular dates suggests 
that, as McCarty indicated,°° ‘proportions of local, European and British 
holdings changed during the period’; in 1903, Wernher, Beit, noted that 
nearly 50 per cent of the Ferreira mine’s equity (initial nominal capital, 
£90,000) was in French hands. Three years later, French capitalists 
owned 30 per cent of shares worth £14 million in twenty-seven mining 
companies with a combined market value of £46 million controlled by 
Wernher, Beit. French shareholdings in some of these companies ranged 
from 9-6 per cent in Rose Deep (nominal capital, £425,000) to 20-3 per cent 
in Crown Reef (nominal capital, £120,000).>! 

Radical fluctuations in the proportion of British and Continental share- 
holdings were the result of successive speculative share booms, arbitrage, 
stockmarket deals and international share transfers. Contemporaries also 
had political reasons for exaggerating the extent of Continental financial 
interests in the Transvaal. In the 1890s the Colonial Office argued that 
Germany and the Transvaal tried ‘to build up their own economic and pol- 
itical strength and weaken Britain’s position’? in southern Africa. This 
attitude was reinforced by the British Agent’s despatches from Pretoria 
which suggested that ‘French and German investments will soon exceed 
English capital in the State’.°> In fact, Britain continued to supply the 
bulk, around 70-75 per cent, of the capital invested in the Witwatersrand 
mining industry throughout the period under review although ‘at the 
beginning of the 1890s the British proportion of Rand capital was probably 
lower than 75 per cent.’ By 1913, according to Frankel, £125 million 
had been invested in Rand companies of which 14} per cent was locally 
held in South Africa and probably little more than 5-10 per cent, or 
approximately £8—-12 million, was held in France and, to a much lesser 
extent, in Germany.°° 
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Recently, the Canadian historian, Robert Kubicek has argued that 


[t]he last thing the capitalists wanted or needed in 1899 was a war, 
certainly not one instigated and won by Britain when the capitalist 
mechanisms most engaged in the industry were continental, that is 
French or German. If anything the war had the effect, at least in the 
short run, to assert a British presence which Europe’s financiers found 


distinctly unwelcome. 56 


In many respects the Boer War was indeed ‘unwelcome’. Total direct 
losses to the mining industry were conservatively estimated at £6.9 million. 
Indirect losses including depreciation and revenue lost between 1899 and 
1902 were much higher and, according to the Chairman of the Chamber of 
Mines, amounted to no less than £25 million. Moreover, it was not until 
1905 that the Transvaal’s output of gold surpassed pre-war levels of pro- 
duction.” Dismay at these financial losses, however, did not translate 
itself into ill-will against Britain, for the industry was concerned not so 
much with the nationality of the Transvaal’s conquerors as with the fact 
that the Kruger administration was removed and that the mines’ long- 
term development programmes could proceed uninterrupted.°®> In South 
Arica, as Palmade has noted of the earlier British invasion of Egypt, ‘it was 
surely European capitalism which triumphed under British leadership’.*? 
After the cessation of hostilities in 1902 the price of ‘kaffirs’ on the Con- 
tinental and London exchanges rose dramatically, and once again charges 
of fraud and deception were lodged against the mining companies by dis- 
appointed speculators and investors. Most vocal in its condemnation of 
the mines’ practices and of the apparently unsound advice given to 
investors by the French banks was the Association Nationale de Porteurs 
Francaise des Valeurs Etrangéres, the national association of holders of 
overseas shares. The Association’s charges, however, were dismissed out 
of hand by the French banks which, far from exhibiting, as Kubicek main- 
tains, either ‘a withdrawal of interest’ in the Rand or disappointment at a 
‘kaffir market... infested with irresponsible operators [and] the ravages 
of speculation’,°® actually increased their investments in the Transvaal. 
Thus a number of banques d’affaires and deposit banks were instrumental 
both in the merger of the Banque Frangaise with the Banque Internationale 
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de Paris in 1901 and the formation, in November 1903, of the African Ven- 
tures Syndicate in an attempt to stabilize the European bourses after the 
collapse of the mining share markets in early 1903. The formation of the 
African Ventures Syndicate with a nominal capital of £2 million was fol- 
lowed eighteen months’ later by that of the Central Mining and Investment 
Corporation, which between 1905 and 1911 gradually absorbed the 
majority of Wernher, Beit/Eckstein holdings on the Rand. The Paribas, 
Crédit Lyonnais, Société Générale and Comptoir d’Escompte and an 
assortment of other banques d'affaires were responsible for 28:2 per cent of 
the new corporation’s issued capital of £6 million. All in all, of Central 
Mining’s 300,000 shares of £20 each, 48-9 per cent were held in France by 
banques d’affaires and individual rentiers and brokers.°! 

Links between the French banks and sections of the mining industry 
were further strengthened during the company amalgamations of 1906—10 
which saw the establishment of new ‘super mines’ such as ERPM and 
Crown Mines with greatly enlarged stamping capacities and claims areas. 
Support from the banks for these amalgamations was actively solicited by 
the industry. In the case of the ERPM amalgamation Lionel Phillips, a 
partner in Central Mining, informed his superiors that ‘you should consult 
and enlist the support of the chief English and Continental bankers. The 
maintenance of an even gold output for many years would appeal to 
them’.°* Subsequently, in 1909, the Société Générale and the Banque 
de Paris introduced new Crown Mines and Ferreira Deep shares on the 
coulisse which ‘has produced an enormous effect on the French public’.®? 

In spite of increasing direct investment by some banques d'affaires, 
mining finance houses were determined not ‘to lose the French market alto- 
gether’ and retain their ability to tap the savings of individual rentiers, 
‘alarmed at declining yields and the wholesale collapse in share prices. 
Between 1901 and 1906 the average yield of gold per ton milled for the 
whole of the Witwatersrand declined from 49s. 3d. to 35s. 6d. while new 
capital investments in the industry decreased from £7-9 million in 1903 to 
£4.9 million in 1905.°* These developments, which greatly unnerved the 
small investor in Europe, were in fact indices of both structural changes in 
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the mines’ production process and of the industry’s commitment to low 
grade ore mining. The implications of the introduction of the low grade 
ore policy and changes in the production process as well as the contro- 
versies surrounding the ‘shortages’ of African labour, the employment of 
indentured Chinese workers and, after 1906, the introduction of new tech- 
nology including jack-hammer drills, have been exhaustively considered 
elsewhere.” The net result of these policy decisions, however, was that, 
by 1914, the industry had been transformed from mines working a mixture 
of high grade ore outcrop and deep levels into an industry consisting almost 
exclusively of low grade ore deep levels. 

To explain its policies and strategies to the investing public in Europe, 
the industry bribed journalists of the financial and daily press, particularly 
in France. Papers were ‘worked up in favour of gold shares [for] there is 
no denying that the buying power...is far greater on the Continent’.®® 
While the Rand mines’ campaign paled before the Russian government’s 
open-handed subsidization of the Paris press, the industry was still able to 
‘steady’ investor nerves at times when the inflow of new capital was par- 
ticularly crucial. Press bribes and subsidies and contir.ued direct invest- 
ment by banques d'affaires combined in 1909 to produce an upsurge in 
French investments on the Rand and during the year almost as much 
foreign capital flowed into the industry as had come in during the pre- 
ceding three years and share prices on the coulisse, once again, rose 
rapidly.” Although the 1909-10 boom was a relatively modest affair, like 
its more raucous predecessors of 1895 and 1902-3, it had its origins on 
the Paris bourse thereby emphasizing the continuing contribution made by 
French investments to the mines’ capital formation. 


IV 


On the basis of contemporary accounts, including company and diplo- 
matic correspondence, as well as information from the share registers of 
selected mining companies such as the Central Mining and Investment 
Corporation, it is evident that at certain times during the late 1890s and 
early 1900s the proportion of French capital investment in Witwatersrand 
companies was considerable. Second, in the past French investment in 
Europe has been the focus of numerous studies. This focus is too 
geographically limited in view of the sheer volume of funds which flowed to 
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the Rand particularly during the share booms of the 1890s. This outflow of 
funds probably made an appreciable impact on the spatial allocation of 
France’s foreign investments. In fact, recently revised estimates by 
Lévy-Leboyer®® now suggest that in 1896 6-1 per cent of French capital 
investment abroad was located in the ‘pays jeunes’ of Canada, South 
Africa, Argentina, Australia and New Zealand. By 1913, when total French 
investment abroad was Fr. 43 billion, this percentage had increased to 9-5. 
Third, the pattern of portfolio investments was also affected; while rentiers 
generally displayed a strong preference for fixed-interest bonds, few South 
African securities were, at first, bearer bonds or debentures. However, 
the attraction of ‘kaffir’ shares was such as to persuade large numbers of 
French investors to abandon lifetime habits and acquire ordinary shares. 
Finally, the contribution of French banks to the mining industry’s capital 
formation extended well beyond the narrow instrumental role of directing 
investors’ funds to the Rand. The banks actively fostered the formation of 
the Group system in the early 1890s and also made possible some of its 
functions while, during the crises of the post-war period, the banks 
sustained, and in some cases extended, their financial commitment to the 
industry. 
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AN EPISODE FROM THE INDEPENDENCE 
STRUGGLE IN ZAMBIA: A CASE STUDY 
FROM MWASE LUNDAZI 


JAN KEES VAN DONGE 


This article offers an account of the events leading up to independence in 
Mwase Lundazi, a chieftainship in the eastern province of Zambia, and 
shows some of the complexities of nationalism in Zambia.‘ The main 
nationalist party, the United National Independence party (UNIP), 
undoubtedly had mass support in the late 1950s and early 1960s in the 
country asa whole. The period is, however, not merely characterized by 
conflict between Europeans and Africans. There were numerous conflicts 
within African society as well. ‘These internal conflicts were enmeshed 
with the resistance against colonialism, but it would be dangerous to con- 
fuse these struggles as manifestations of similar political divisions. The 
issues that divided African society in these years cannot be brought under 
one common denominator. 

It is especially difficult to discern unambiguous and definite links 
between nationalism and a particular pattern of class formation, as some 
observers have. A review of the literature on the period indicates this and 
the case of Mwase Lundazi shows it in detail. It makes more sense to see 
the nationalist movement as a rapidly shifting set of alliances than as part of 
a pattern of class struggle. This has a wider significance for the interpret- 
ation of African politics generally. Political behaviour in independent 
Africa has increasingly been interpreted as resulting from the class basis of 
nationalism.” This is doubtful in the case of Zambia and a change of per- 
spective that stresses the capacity of nationalism to absorb widely different 
groups can be more enlightening. ‘This could explain how UNIP has 
retained power for more than 20 years after independence by continuing to 
accommodate different social strata. 


The enigmatic nature of Zambian nationalism 
The delineation of a nationalist movement in Zambia is not clear cut. 
First, there is the question of when to date the beginning of a nationalist 
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struggle. Demands for independence in the immediate future were only 
made after UNIP was formed in 1958. _ The tradition of resistance against 
colonialism is of course much older, but this was mostly directed against 
discriminatory aspects of colonialism rather than colonialism as such. 
The fight against segregation in butcheries 1s a good example. The 
struggle against the federation of the Rhodesias and Nyassaland in the early 
1950s did not necessarily imply a principled rejection of colonialism; ‘Self 
government our ultimate goal’ was then very much a radical slogan. ° 

Second, there is no one particular category in Zambian society that can 
be designated as the core of the nationalist parties. Various authors have, 
nevertheless, identified nationalism with particular classes in Zambian 
society. Van Binsbergen, for one, has argued that UNIP was a proletarian 
response to the colonial situation;* according to Szeftel, on the other hand, 
nationalism was a movement of the middle stratum of privileged Africans 
in colonial society.” Yet others maintain that nationalism was based on 
the emergence of a privileged stratum of kulaks.© Reading the literature, 
then, draws attention to contradictions and paradoxes in the support that 
nationalism generated. This suggests that the movement attracted a 
diversity of peoples which may well have changed through time. It also 
suggests a need for more detailed research in the history of nationalism and 
the relevance of cases like the one presented here of Mwase Lundazi. 

It is especially puzzling that Zambian nationalism has been labelled as a 
proletarian movement, because conflicts between trade unions and the 
nationalist movement were recurrent during the independence struggle.’ 
These conflicts were complicated further by an attempt to organise the 
upper echelons of the African workers separately in a Mines African Staff 
Association on the Copperbelt.2 In some cases the nationalist movement 
appears to have found its support particularly among skilled workers? but 
other observers state that nationalism was mainly supported by the least 
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educated and that the rank and file of the party was highly egalitarian. ° 
The educated, it is true, probably endangered their jobs if they joined 
nationalist parties, and they therefore joined the party later, at least openly. 
Once it appeared likely that independence would come, however, the newly 
educated men became prominent in nationalist politics.14 The failure to 
take such a diachromic view permits some to see the nationalist movement 
simply as a career opportunity for the less educated.'* Put simply, then, 
the evidence which the literature provides on UNIP’s urban support is 
highly ambiguous. 

Nationalism was a rural movement as well and, once again, a hetero- 
geneous one. The cha cha cha rising in 1961 was a rural revolt; but this 
incident was the only one which approached a mass insurrection during the 
independence struggle. It was in any case limited to the northern part of 
the country and, limiting its generality further, some areas there were more 
involved than others. The rising may be characterized as a jacquerie 
during which all symbols of government attracted aggression: schools were 
burnt, dip tanks and bridges were destroyed and roads were blocked.’ In 
other areas, by contrast, nationalism attracted the elite and was based on 
specific grievances, rather than a generalized anti-colonialism. A group 
of retired pastors and teachers from the Seventh Day Adventist mission 
formed a nationalist nucleus near Choma in the southern province; the 
decision of the colonial government to treat them on a par with other 
African farmers rather than with European farmers in agricultural pricing 
was their main grievance.'* In Barotseland; UNIP attracted two different 
sources of opposition against the Lozi ruling groups. First, a particular 
lineage of the royal family monopolized the administrative positions and 
therefore aroused opposition on traditionalist grounds. Second, there 
was also opposition among the educated Lozi. ‘Their opportunities were 
limited in an administrative structure which was modelled on the 
pre-colonial state.!> 

There is not enough evidence to suggest that nationalism was rooted 
among the kulaks. This may of course have been the case in some areas, 
but there are contrasting pieces of evidence. The nationalist movement 
was supported in Uyombe by the privileged, like the successful returned 
migrants and the relatively highly educated.'® A direct contrast can be 
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found in the Luapula village Kasumpa, where the nationalist party attrac- 
ted the poorest. This village was cut off from the major source of wealth 
in the area because it did not lie on the river. It was, therefore, not a fish- 
ing village and politically aware Kasumpa villagers ‘explained that other 
villagers tended to be “lazy politically” because they were “rich” and were 
too busy to do party work’.’’ Cash crop farming was most advanced in 
the southern province, yet this comparatively advanced and affluent area 
was a stronghold of the first nationalist party—the African National 
Congress (ANC). This party was much less militant than UNIP. They 
allied themselves with other opponents of UNIP when it was clear that pol- 
itical independence would come in 1962. Lawrence Katilungu, the trade 
union leader, and former supporters of the United Federal Party joined 
them. To complicate the picture further, the numerous Jehovah’s 
Witnesses were apathetic to nationalist politics; in Serenje they were the 
most prominent cash crop farmers and most nearly ‘kulaks’.1® Perhaps 
the most dramatic conflict in the period was between the newly formed 
African government and the Lumpa church, where religion clearly over- 
rode class as a causative force.1? The nationalist movement, therefore, 
was not a solid organization that was rooted in a particular pattern of 
class formation. It was a fluid coalition of people with diverse orizins. 
Nationalists were not only in confrontation with the colonial power, as is to 
be expected, but also with many groups in African society during the 
relatively short period of nationalist agitation. These characteristics can 
also be found at the local level in Mwase Lundazi. 


Decolonization in Mwase Lundazi 
Nationalism came late to Mwase Lundazi. A UNIP organization emerged 
only in 1960, two years after the formation of the party. ‘There was only 
one known member of the ANC, the party from which UNIP split. He 
remained neutral in the events that are described here. The main protag- 
onists in the confrontation that ensued after 1960 were the senior chief 
Mwase and F K Phiri. The latter was the undisputed leader of the inde- 
pendence struggle in Mwase Lundazi and he was still considered the chief’s 
major opponent 15 years after independence. This conflict originated as a 
private affair and culminated in a major insurrection. 

Phiri had been a treasury clerk in the Native Authority, the chief's 
administration. He was sacked and informants agreed that Phiri’s dis- 
missal was caused by a conflict concerning private affairs. Chief Mwase 
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endorsed ‘modern’ values; he advocated new agricultural practices and was 
a monogamist with a small family of one son and one daughter. He also 
represented moral strictness. It was a blow for him when his daughter 
eloped with the brother of his Native Treasury Clerk while she was still at 
school. The chief brought the case before a subordinate court under his 
jurisdiction. This court levied a charge of thirty pounds compensation 
against the family of the wrongdoer. The family objected for two reasons. 
First, a settlement out of court should have been accepted by the chief. 
Second, they claimed that the amount of compensation was much too high. 
Three pounds was normal in such cases. They appealed to the district 
commissioner who did not think there were grounds for reviewing this 
decision. On the one hand, it can be seen that conflict between Chief 
Mwase and Phiri originated from private grievances; on the other hand, 
Phiri’s objections can be seen as a protest against the authoritarian charac- 
ter of colonial administration which combined many powers in few offices 
like chief or district commissioner. 

The existence of UNIP could furnish political consequences to conflicts 
between people in authority and their subordinates. In the words of a 
councillor of the local authority: ‘I was a naughty boy, so they sent me from 
school. Because they sent me from school, I became a politician’.*° 
Short, the last district commissioner, characterized UNIP activists as 
‘those who had to depart [government service] through faults of character 
or conduct or both’.?! In UNIP’s eyes, by contrast, these conflicts were a 
natural consequence of their political opinions. As UNIP could provide a 
modest alternative career structure in its organization, it provided an alter- 
native for social mobility outside the influence of the colonial government. 
This undermined the influence of people like chief Mwase who worked 
within the framework of colonialism. 

The ‘winds of change’ blowing through Africa, however, remained dis- 
tant from the perspective of Mwase Lundazi. The cha cha cha uprising in 
the autumn of 1961 hardly affected Mwase Lundazi, but it did not pass it 
entirely by. The signposts to the model peasant farming scheme were 
destroyed and the dip tank was set on fire and people from Mwase Lundazi 
were involved in the burning of a school in neighbouring Zumwanda chief- 
tainship. The senior chief Mwase responded by identifying more and 
more with the opponents of UNIP. Kenneth Kaunda, his old classmate, 
passed through the area on the way to Nyasaland [Malawi] in 1961, but 
he was not allowed to leave his motorcar; there was a ban on political 
meetings. When Mwase went on a course in the United Kingdom in 
1962, however, there were several small incidents of defiance of authority 
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while he was away.7* The change in the political climate at the national 


level was, however, most dramatic when he returned from Torquay in 
1962. 

Nationalists and the British government agreed on new elections and 
political activity was permitted again in the territory. Chief Mwase sided 
with the ANC at this time, despite the fact that a couple of prominent and 
highly educated UNIP candidates—Arthur Wina and Mwanakatwe—came 
to persuade him to change sides.?? Chief Mwase was one of the few 
people who attended the meeting held by the ANC candidate—S Sako— 
and received his at his palace.” During the same election campaign 
Kaunda spoke in Mwase to a huge crowd with great success. UNIP won 
in the constituency to which Mwase belonged.*° 

The supporters of the federation of Rhodesia and Nyassaland and white 
rule were ousted from power. ANC and UNIP formed a coalition 
government after the elections of 1962. The central question now was 
which party would win the next election to be held through universal suf- 
frage. it was not clear who would get into power in independent Zambia. 
The beginning of 1963 was ominous for chief Mwase. 

“When chief Mwase of Lundazi, who had shown uncommon co-operation 
with the government by the manner of his banning of UNIP, was elected 
to the House of Chiefs, an angry demonstration took place outside the 
Chamber in the Secretariat’.*° 

Mwase had gathered enough support among his colleagues to be elected 
to the House of Chiefs. He was, however, attacked by UNIP supporters, 
but Kaunda apologized for the incident and wooed his support. Immedi- 
ately, as Minister of Local Government, Kenneth Kaunda wrote to the 
President of the House to express ‘sincere regrets that this shameful inci- 
dent ever took place at a critical time when all those striving to set the 
Government... on its proper footing should be seeking co-operation with 
our natural rulers ... as we regard your institution to be above the rough 
and tumble of party politics’.*7 

Kaunda did not always support existing authorities that came into con- 
flict with UNIP. For instance, he recalled the district commissioner in 
Lundazi after difficulties arose in neighbouring Magodi and chief Magodi 
was sacked. The political agitation was the result of a visit by D Banda, 
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head of UNIP’s youth brigade. He was one of the many urban politicians 
who were looking for a possible political base in their home areas in anti- 
cipation of the next elections. The atmosphere became heady towards 
independence. People remember vividly the great expectations. Most 
had stopped observing agricultural regulations. Party activists were 
ambitious and they were convinced that there would be no more chiefs after 
independence. In Mwase Lundazi tension was building up which led toa 
violent clash on 6 and 7 May 1963.78 

On the sixth, a UNIP meeting was announced in Nthembwe, the chief’s 
headquarters. Politicians from the regional office in Lundazi were to 
speak. A group of people marched from neighbouring Loti village to 
attend the meeting under the leadership of the dismissed treasury clerk, 
Phiri. They were chanting slogans and carried drums and spears. Just 
before Nthembwe the road from Loti joins the main road from Lundazi 
boma. ‘There, the procession met an African district officer, James 
Mapoma, on his way to the Native Authority for routine inspection. The 
procession was perfectly legal and there was no reason for a clash with 
authority.?? 

Nevertheless, a conflict arose. Mapoma objected to the spears and 
drums in the procession. A scuffle broke out between the procession and 
the messengers accompanying Mapoma, who was assaulted. The civil 
servants escaped in the landrover and, after a visit to the senior chief to 
recover, they returned to Lundazi. It was clear that this meant ‘war’ and 
arrests could be expected. The speakers at the meeting exhorted the 
crowd to be ‘firm and try to crush anybody who was coming to disturb’. 
‘Their advice was not conducive to keeping the peace; ‘if you see anybody 
coming to arrest you, try to beat him’, they encouraged, and ‘defend 
yourself. People did not go home after the meeting but stayed in neigh- 
bouring villages, most of them in Loti village where the procession had 
originated. The police arrived in the middle of the night and did not 
attack until very early in the morning when a procession was leaving Loti 
for Nthembwe. Fighting broke out in which both sides used violence; 
several people were shot. The police then proceeded to Nthembwe and 
attacked twice with tear-gas, by which time people had gathered from all 
over Lundazi. At around 10am on 7 May 1963, during the second tear- 
gas attack, a full-scale riot erupted. A whistle was blown and Nthembwe, 
a model of development under colonialism, was set aflame. Although the 
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village was built in burnt brick, all the houses and offices had thatched roofs 
which were highly inflammable. The whole village was burnt and looted. 

The only buildings left untouched were the chiefs house and the 
administrative headquarters of the Native Authority in which the police, 
the civil servants and their families were entrenched. The police shot at 
anybody threatening to come near the building. Chief Mwase hed not 
joined the people inside; he was at home and heard his people shout from 
half a mile away that they wanted to kill him. From inside the building, 
the civil servants saw how their belongings were being stolen and ruined by 
the masses outside. At 2pm, two civil servants came out of the building 
waving their party cards in an attempt to rescue some of their property. 
They were met by spears and one was seriously wounded. The mobile 
brigade (the riot police) had great difficulty in reaching Nthembwe as 
UNIP had cut down trees to block the roads. They did not arrive until 
4pm, by which time the riot had petered out. In the night, the party 
activists fled to Malawi (which was to become independent two months 
later). At the same time, ironically, so did senior chief Mwase. 

Two days later, authority reasserted itself and chief Mwase returned 
from Malawi. The police arrested people systematically, about 60 people 
in all, of whom 51 were brought before the courts and 30 were convicted. 
The four most serious cases were sent to Lusaka. UNIP sent its lawyers 
to defend the accused. However, the four in Lusaka remained in jail until 
just before independence. The last one was released on 23 October 1964, 
the day before Zambia became independent. The politicians who had fied 
to Malawi quickly learnt that they would not be prosecuted unless it was 
proven that they had harmed persons or stolen property. They soon 
returned, except for the leader of the procession, Phiri. He was hunted 
down, arrested on the charge of attacking Mapoma and convicted. His 
arrest came one year after the riot in May 1964 but he was not released until 
9 January 1965, long after independence. ‘The man who had thrown a 
spear at those leaving the administrative building waving their UNIP cards 
was sought. One suspect was arrested seven times for questioning, spent a 
total of eight weeks in jail, but was never convicted. 

Chief Mwase bought a party card after he returned to Nthembwe. His 
authority reasserted itself, especially during the Lumpa rising when 
Lundazi suffered badly. People then came from far way to take refuge in 
the chief’s headquarters. In Mwase Lundazi only three villages were 
destroyed during these troubles and 15 people were killed. The Residen- 
tial Secretary, UNIP’s political representative in Chipata, the provincial 
capital, came to Mwase Lundazi and found his people burying the dead. 
This politician, A. J. Soko, who had established a good working relation- 
ship with chief Mwase, was elected as member of parliament for the area in 
1964. This was a great disappointment for local activists as they thought 
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the position belonged to one of them. Representatives had, however, 
come from party headquarters to instruct the people to vote for Soko and 
to dissuade local people from contesting the elections. Chief Mwase 
remained chief, but the chiefs lost virtually all their power in independent 
Zambia. Phiri remained a local politician. 


Analysis 

Mwase Lundazi was a showpiece of development under colonial rule and 
therefore a serious confrontation with nationalism seems logical. The 
image of the area is best illustrated in the following eulogy by Short, the 
last district commissioner of Lundazi district: 


New methods of agriculture, schools, wells, drains, childcare, cattle 
dipping and inoculations were all accepted. Prosperous it was, though 
further away from the town and markets, and its spirit—or ‘esprit de 
corps’—was second to none. ‘The petty irritations so common to Africa 
were absent; sloth, decay, laissez-aller, petty corruption. All pro- 
ceeded like clockwork; houses were built, roads were made and steadily, 
year by year, prosperity increased.*° 


Matteyo Phiri, who became chief Mwase in 1940, was the leading force 
in bringing these innovations. His extraordinary capabilities as an 
administrator are praised by everybody. 

Chief Mwase was a successful man in the framework of colonial rule. 
He was promoted to senior chief. ‘Traditional arguments were used to 
legitimize his claim to that title; it was, however, a bureaucratic promotion. 
In 1954 he was offered a study tour of colonial developments in Northern 
Rhodesia and a trip to Basutoland. He attended a course on local govern- 
ment in Torquay in 1961/62. He was awarded a medal by King George 
VI in 1947 and an MBE in 1960. He was very well off by the standards of 
colonial society. In 1958 he bought his first motorcar, a Ford Zephyr. 
He also pursued a private career as a successful farmer. 

He strongly denies, however, that he was a stooge of the colonial govern- 
ment. He saw and sees it as his task to obtain benefits for his people from 
outside authorities, whatever that outside authority may be. He denies 
that he made any political concessions with respect to the most contro- 
versial issue in colonial times—the federation of Rhodesia and Nyassaland. 
Most chiefs resisted federation, but not all. Mvwase testified against the 
amalgamation of the territories to the Bledisloe Commission in Chipata in 
1938. He demonstratively left a dinner in 1951 held in Lundazi Castle 
Hotel, because he was asked to support federation. ‘This was a dinner at 


30. Short, African sunset, pp. 204-5. 
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which Europeans and Africans sat together, which was a highly exceptional 
event in those days. His colleague, chief Magodi, attended the dinner. 
Mwase refused to go to Salisbury to meet the Queen Mother as a protest 
against federation, although he met her in nearby Chipata. The Litunga 
of Barotseland, probably the most prominent chief in the territory, 
accepted the invitation to Salisbury. Mwase maintains that he never 
advocated opinions to please the colonialists. “The only reason they liked 
me was because of this agriculture’. He complains about the racism of 
colonial officers. An exception among the colonial civil servanis was 
Fox-Pitt, who advised him at an early stage that his future lay with black 
politicians and not with colonialism.*! 

Chief Mwase entered into a bitter confrontation with nationalism, 
despite this advice. A factor that reinforced this conflict was resentment 
of his discipline. People in Lundazi still remembered songs mocking his 
enthusiasm for agricultural change and the concomitant legislation. A 
visiting civil servant noted perceptively in the early 1950s the tensions 
which Mwase’s forceful administration could arouse: 


The organization by the Native Authority of the unpaid labour is in 
advance of voluntary effort seen elsewhere. Mwase will probably know 
when he is asking too much from his people and each successful project 
will make it easier. >? 


The dismissal of Phiri also illustrates the power wielded by chief Mwase. 
It was unavoidable that chief Mwase would come into conflict with people 
who were burning such things as schools and dip tanks, because his life 
work was building these. These elements in the protest bore little relation 
to what Mwase considered nationalist concerns. A similar argument can 
be made with respect to agricultural measures like contour ridging and 
cattle dipping that aroused resistance. It is hard to see maintenance of soil 
fertility or the protection of animal health as specifically in the interests of 
Europeans, colonialism or the world capitalist system. Yet they were the 
symbols of the relationship against which many, like Phiri, were fighting. 
Protest against privilege was a common theme in the conflicts during the 
period. Chacha cha directed itself against improved farming and schools; 
the visible avenues of progress in the system. It is difficult now to 
establish the class background of the early UNIP activists. Early activism 


31. Rotberg describes T. S. L. Fox-Pitt as ‘a distinguished provincial commissioner on the 
verge of retirement’ during the campaign against federation. He joined the ANC in 
1951. R. I. Rotberg, The Rise of Nationalism in Central Africa: the making of Malawi and 
Zambia 1873-1964 (Harvard University Press, 1965). He supported UNIP when he was 
retired in Britain. See: Macpherson, Kenneth Kaunda, pp. 231, 279. 

32. District Notebooks and Annual Reports, Lundazi District, Zambia National Archives 
KST 1/3 and KST 1/4. 
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has become a powerful legitimization for contemporary office, so that pres- 
ent office holders and their friends claim membership from ‘the beginning’, 
but this is contradicted by others. There are also many claims of secret 
membership because people feared losing their jobs. Interviews with 
people involved in politics produced 50 names of early activists. How- 
ever, only eight were mentioned more than five times. The occupations of 
three of those eight prior to independence could not be established. Four 
of the eight had been sacked from junior government positions and one had 
been expelled from secondary school. This is at least suggestive. The 
anarchic episode that befell Mwase Lundazi was, according to Short, a 
conflict between generations. There was envy of the older generation’s 
wealth, he claimed, particularly among those whose educational ambitions 
had been frustrated.** Large farmers sided with chief Mwase and none of 
the ‘model’ peasant farmers were among the UNIP activists. UNIP, 
however, did attract some people among the African elite in Mwase; many 
people mentioned that the civil servants working in the Native Authority 
were UNIP supporters, although none were mentioned as early activists. 
Perhaps they felt the burden of discrimination most acutely. 

The destruction of Nthembwe highlights the aggression towards the 
privileged who were working for the Native Authority. But it is difficult 
to place this as a strictly nationalist confrontation. ‘There was no aggres- 
sion against Europeans, the obvious target of those claiming self- 
determination, and nationalists could be found on both sides. Some civil 
servants inside the administration building were card carrying members of 
UNIP. This did not, however, provide immunity when they attempted to 
break the siege. The crowd was aggressive against nationalists in this 
case. The hard core of UNIP activists were in the crowd, but those who 
were arrested and convicted had no previous record of party activism. 
Phiri was the exception. And so was that same Mapoma who was attacked 
by the UNIP procession; he had good nationalist credentials for he had 
been sacked as a civil servant in Luapula in 1953 because he was one of the 
few who observed a national day of prayer in protest against federation. 
And it should be remembered that Chief Mwase in 1963 was on good terms 
with Mapoma.** 

From the perspective of chief Mwase, the independence struggle appears 
as two separate sequences of events. On the one hand, there was a con- 
tinuing broadening of support at the grass roots for a general struggle 
against the privileged in colonial society. On the other hand there was a 
nationalist movement among the elite, in which some of those privileged 
33. In 1977-8 it was also extremely difficult to establish oneself as an independent house- 
hold for a young male in Mwase Lundazi. See: J. K. van Donge, ‘Rural-urban migration and 
the rural alternative: some insights from Mwase Lundazi, Eastern Province, Zambia’ in 
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people were rapidly co-opted into the party. The demonstration against 
Mvwase when he was elected to the House of Chiefs and Kaunda’s subse- 
quent apology shows the interaction of these two processes. The visit 
of Wina and Mwanakatwe is another illustration of the last process. 
Mwanakatwe had also moved from a position within the colonial structure 
to become a nationalist leader. He had been a representative of the 
Northern Rhodesia Office in London. Soko, who came to campaign for 
the ANC, changed sides after the 1962 elections. Mwanakatwe, Scko and 
Mapoma became prominent politicians after independence, and all reached 
cabinet rank. 

In Mwase Lundazi we find that much of the action in the terminal phase 
of colonization for the largest part was a series of conflicts within African 
society rather than a confrontation with European power. The nationalist 
movement was attracting a variety of people. ‘The poorest as well as the 
most privileged were part of the movement. The fluidity of the lines of 
conflict is especially illustrated in the events in Nthembwe in May 1963. 
At the same time as UNIP was co-opting members from the African elite 
in colonial society, it developed in Mwase Lundazi a mass base which 
attacked all symbols of privilege in Nthembwe in one outburst. 


Conclusion 

Nationalism is, by its nature, an ideological orientation that bridges class 
differences and it often plays a role in many internal, latent class conflicts. 
The Marxist doctrine of the autonomy of the state maintains that the 
nationalist state is seemingly representing the interests of those who are 
deprived of controls over the means of production in order to dampen class 
conflict. Marx’s analysis of the Bonapartist state is often quoted as the 
supreme analysis of this phenomenon.*° 

The destruction of Nthembwe—which in Mwase Lundazi was the main 
manifestation of the rise of UNIP—can be protrayed as a nationalist strug- 
gle transformed into a class struggle. According to such a perspective. 
UNIP was at that time being taken over by a nascent bourgeoise, which was 
about to abandon the radical demands of the oppressed classes. The end 
result of the independence struggle, therefore, is the maintenance of a 
bourgeois hegemony or capitalism as a system. 

Such an interpretation which stresses class analysis, in my view, is forced 
to construct a reification of events. There was class formation in Mwase, 
of course, but that does not explain nationalism. First, the large farmers 
in Mwase Lundazi sided with the chief. An important group that would 
normally be labelled as part of any nascent bourgeoisie-was outside UNIP. 


35. K. Marx ‘The Civil War in France’, in R. C. Tucker (ed.) The Marx-Engels Reader 
(Norton, 1972). The most imaginative application of this doctrine to Africa is in C. Leys, 
Underdevelopment in Kenya (Heinemann, 1975). 
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Second, many people who were active in 1963 had not been involved in 
nationalism previously. Indeed, the Nthembwe rising coincided with the 
coming of independence, but there is little reason to call it nationalist. 
The vacuum in authority released pent up aggression, possibly in a similar 
manner to the Lumpa rising. 

UNIP was a party with constantly shifting support into which various 
groups were drawn at different times at the national level as well as in 
Mwase Lundazi. This perspective on the party can explain two striking 
features of the Zambian political system. First, it helps to explain the 
endurance of the party through time by suggesting that its particular capa- 
city to co-opt may be a mechanism behind this. Second, Zambian politics 
is characterized by a host of contradictory policy initiatives in which 
the apparently irreconcilable is sometimes reconciled. With fragmented 
classes and a party whose strength lay in a loose nationalist coalition across 
classes, Zambia has been able to provide a broad accommodation between 
various groups.*© Scholars’ disagreement over the class basis of the 
nationalist movement before 1964 bears witness to its lack of cohesion and 
the example of Mwase Lundazi reminds us that local detail is often essen- 
tial for any accurate interpretation of the measuring of political action in 
the last years of colonial rule... and afterwards, no doubt. 


36. For amore elaborate description of these elements in Zambian political culture, see Jan 
Kees van Donge, ‘Nadine Gordimer’s “A Guest of Honour”: a failure to understand Zambian 
society’, Journal of Southern African Studies 9 (1982), pp. 74-93. 
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THIS CONFERENCE celebrates the approximate coincidence of 21 years of 
Independence in the African states, and the 21st birthday of our Associ- 
ation. For those of you who are, or have been, parents, the notion of 
coming-of-age probably evokes mixed feelings of delightful childhood 
maturing all too quickly into capricious adolescence and the nether world 
of the late teens. For some, the maturation of the African states evokes 
similar sensations, but perhaps we are more protective, more optimistic, 
about the growth of our own immediate progeny, African Studies in this 
country. 

I fear that much of what I have to say will evoke the attitude of the stern 
and disappointed parent. It would be excessively complacent and 
indulgent to insist that all is well in the continent and our study of 
it. However, I discover with that sinking feeling which goes with 
middle-age that it is 21 years since I began my own research in 
Africa. You may have some reason to suspect, therefore, that you are 
listening to the delinquent youth rather than the wise parent. 

I shall not apologize for what can only bea subjective view. Ihavechosen 
this topic largely because during the last two years I have been engaged 
once again on research in Africa, and have some fresh—perhaps too 
fresh—impressions. I should perhaps explain that, although I began with 
chunks of fieldwork in Uganda and Ghana, I spent the 1970s in the exciting 
but ephemeral world of Development Studies in Cambridge, and did 
research mainly in Southeast Asia. Redundancy provided the oppor- 
tunity to undertake a bold comparative study of share-contracting in 
African agriculture. I was drawn to the subject by trying to concoct lec- 
tures on Ghana, and by reflecting on the challenging work of Polly Hill. I 
then had the chance to study sharecropping in the very different world of 
Malaysian rice farmers, and eventually, by way of my present ODA grant, I 
have pursued the phenomenon to the Sudan, Lesotho, and Senegambia— 
from which I have recently returned. This itinerary in fact bears little 
resemblance to my original research proposal: I said I wanted to go back to 
Ghana, and to break new ground in Zimbabwe. ‘The steadily-increasing 
impracticability of working in Ghana forced a change to The Gambia, 
for which I now have no regrets; bureaucratic idiocy frustrated my 


*This is the text of the Presidential address, delivered to the African Studies Association of 
the United Kingdom, University of York, 19 September 1984. 
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preparations for Zimbabwe, and sent me south—again with happy con- 
sequences—to Lesotho. There I discovered that this little ‘Kingdom in 
the sky’ has the enigmatic distinction of having the highest lowest point of 
any country in the world. At the time this seemed peculiarly appropriate 
to the progress of my project. Not even lofty Tibet can boast a higher 
lowest point. 

In the snowy Maluti mountains I discovered a very different Africa, yet 
one which was delightfully familiar. More than anything I was affected 
by the abundant laughter, emanating so fulsomely even from this 
beleaguered corner of the continent. After the politely suppressed mirth 
of Asta, it was a delight to hear it rising, once again, from the belly. 

Doing fieldwork this time has seemed more taxing than before, but 
whether it is Africa or I that has become more intractable, I can not say. I 
have no real grounds for complaint: it was in 1966, not 1984, when Idi 
Amin’s soldiers were threatening to shoot me. But what has changed? 
Have conditions for fieldwork and the way we are doing it changed for the 
better? Are we making the best use of declining opportunities for 
research? And if not, what can members of an Association like ours do 
about it? . 

Let us think for a moment about where today’s African Studies came 
from. It has its origins, of course, in the mercantile and imperial past of 
this and other countries, and in the work of intrepid pioneers of the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, whom we now revere. But the 
institutionalization of African Studies dates from the middle of this century 
when a booming world economy allowed prodigious academic expansion. 
Africa was very much in the news, and it was not difficult to persuade the 
powers-that-be, the press and the public that African affairs were interest- 
ing. I often reflect ruefully on how the maunderings of African explorers 
sold for sixpence or a shilling at the back of secondhand bookshops in the 
late fifties, only to resurface in connoisseur collections during the seventies; 
if only I had had the wit to take my share of the staggering increment in 
value. 

In the 1940s and 1950s, independence in South Asia had made that 
region intellectually fashionable, and in the 1960s it was Africa’s turn. 
We did pretty well out of it, and African studies made a sizeable impact on 
the social sciences. At least until the end of the decade academics were 
largely popular; British municipalities were still clamouring for universities 
of their own, and Hayter dished out African studies centres to some of 
them. Others, like Cambridge, set up their own. No African political 
leader was credible without some kind of doctorate, and a viable university 
was a sine qua non of independent statehood. African Studies was 
institutionalized in a few of these universities, favoured for its vaguely 
‘developmental’ interests, as against, for example, dowdy old social 
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anthropology. It has proved hearteningly durable, as a visit to Dakar, 
Nairobi, even Legon, may testify. 

Former colonial servants, far from senescent and with experience and 
empirical enthusiasm that would be hard to equal, flocked to the ivory 
tower. There they mixed very affably with a new batch of scholars who 
had never administered colonial Africa, had not even done National 
Service, but were full of bright ideas and academic ambitions. In those 
days we were liberals and evolutionary functionalists, open and heterodox 
in our attitudes, and we saw in African Studies a way of expressing distaste 
for cramped pedagogical boundaries. Our transgression of these helped 
to establish new approaches to historiography, to the interpretation of 
ethnicity, urbanization, population growth and movement, to disease, and 
environmental degradation. 

And then things changed; the Vietnam war, a useful focus for our liberal 
indignation, ended, along with the boom years. Money ran out and a new 
radicalism flourished in the Universities. Liberal reformism and its 
academic counterparts were rejected on ideological grounds. We owe this 
very largely to a shift in interest to the study of Latin America which, after 
Asia and Africa, served as a focus for Western intellectual curiosity. After 
an unnerving hiatus, Africanists, among the mass of indicted social scien- 
tists, began to respond. Those who already had a passable working know- 
ledge of Marx and the marxists had a head start. Pretty soon RAPE was 
making the other Africanist journals look very flaccid, snapped up by 
graduate students and reduced to tatters before it could come to rest on 
library shelves. Gunder Frank provided many with a Pauline conversion 
on flights home from Morocco, Kano or Khartoum; the rest of us burnt the 
midnight oil trying to catch up and make sense of it all. They were con- 
fusing years: fieldwork conceived and executed to a functionalist paradigm 
was written up in the radical mode, often with devastating effects. What 
started out as a routine inspection of agricultural modernization, for 
example, now bristled with kulaks and appropriated surpluses. Some of 
us wondered how African friends would respond to the obvious indict- 
ment, but academic colleagues at least proved quick to join the band- 
wagon, and after all it was on them we depended in the first instance for 
authorization of our research. 

The radical revival, we felt, though not the first of its kind this century, 
must be doing us a power of good. But during the 1980s the mood was 
soured by encroaching recession and the evident incapacity of the new 
social science to change the world. If functionalism had grown in the 
1950s and 1960s by an ungainly and indiscriminate process of accretion, so 
the dialectical spirit, in which autocritique can lead swiftly to autodestruct, 
left the radical cause inchoate and fragmented. Empirical investigation— 
never the best ally of marxist orthodoxy—hastened the process. But 
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before the new heterodoxy swamped us, researchers had learned to ask 
and debate some important universal questions—most conspicuously 
cut bono? ‘The question applied not only to the nature of political and 
economic change on the continent, but also to the kind of research we were 
conducting. 

These changes have excited and motivated a new generation of Africanist 
researchers, but it is probably too early to assess dispassionately what has 
been gained and lost. It is plain that officials who sanction fieldwork, the 
‘bourgeoisie of the public sector’, are not always impressed by our 
behaviour. The bland assurances, for example, that we are interested in 
‘development’, with which we solicit approval for our work, often appear 
deceitful when our reports are circulated or published, and make things 
more difficult for the next batch of prospective fieldworkers. This rising 
generation of Africanists are fewer than wè were, maybe because of the 
defections to Latin America in the 1970s; but they are leaner and 
hungrier. I am impressed by their rigour and businesslike approach, 
and believe that they are already putting right many of the things I am 
complaining about. If they seem to have less of the affection which we 
felt for Africa, it may be because they do not see themselves in a primary 
sense as Africanists. This is surely a realistic appraisal of their career 
prospects: ‘Africanism’ has never been a profession, and, if it was, it would 
undoubtedly be, in Shavian terms, a conspiracy against the laity. 

In 1984, African Studies in Britain has its afflictions. I know, because 
the Council of this Association has catalogued them and we have made 
representations to the UGC, the SSRC and the Press. We have promises 
from the UGC Chairman that he will scrutinize African and Asian studies 
at some as yet undetermined date. By hanging heads we have been able to 
put names and figures to our woes. Most prominent among these, of 
course, are the dwindling funds for teaching and research. When I 
embarked on fieldwork in 1964 barely two thirds of the research grants then 
in the care of the Scottish Education Department were taken up. By 1970 
demand had outstripped supply; grants available to departments either on 
quota or through the ‘pool’ were drastically reduced, and areas of study 
which were not disciplinarily entrenched suffered most. The Committee 
which used to attend to African Studies was swallowed up, in a series of 
gulps, into the present ‘Environment and Planning Committee’. In 1977, 
2:3 per cent of the SSRC’s budget, some £266,000, was devoted to African 
Studies. By 1982 our share had dropped to 0-8 per cent. Over the same 
period, spending on overseas studies generally had fallen from 18-2 per 
cent to 8-9 per cent, but within this category no area had suffered more 
drastically than Africa. 

Cuts on university spending have had a parallel effect on African 
research. In the specialized centres like SOAS and CWAS in 
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Birmingham, but more particularly in those other institutions where 
African Studies is sustained by a network of Africanists attached to a range 
of university departments, staff cuts have been drastic. The generation of 
established and experienced Africanists who gave the subject such a fillip in 
the 1960s are now taking early retirement, and are in no real sense being 
replaced. They take with them from our universities and colleges a set of 
interests, contacts and competences which are vital to sustaining research 
programmes. Most strikingly, we are fast losing those special linguistic 
capacities which were nurtured by the Colonial Civil Service. Now 
financial and other restrictions mean that research students are seldom in 
the field long enough to acquire effective language skills—even, I fear, in 
subjects like social anthropology. But at the same time, preferences for 
regional or national languages and a declining competence in the teaching 
and use of European languages are increasing the need to work in the 
vernacular, for documentary study as well as fieldwork. 

Mrs Thatcher and the recession are usually blamed for our afflictions; 
both of these have fostered an insularity in policy and Bauerist attitudes to 
spending overseas. It makes me feel a little uneasy that one of our most 
convincing public arguments for African Studies at the moment is that it 
helps to comprehend, and even distract, the denizens of our inner city 
areas. Research in Africa is being evaluated in terms of short-run, practi- 
cal expedients, which over-rate ‘technical’ looking research topics and 
make it increasingly difficult to fund work—historical, linguistic, 
anthropological—whose value and purpose is essentially long-term. 
Perhaps we are used to the sniper-fire from the Tory tabloids when the 
research councils publish their reports; with the Notting Hill carnival 
running on a knife edge year after year, commissioning a study of the 
Maji-Maji rebellion is construed as a mischievous abuse of public funds. 
But perhaps we do too little to explain why and how we do these things. 

Money for research, we have come to realize, has retreated from area 
studies back into the disciplines, helping to reinforce those very boundaries 
from which we were trying to release ourselves twenty and more years 
ago. I find it painful when research students are counselled to make their 
projects look ‘more theoretical’ or ‘less local in emphasis’ and to reduce to 
the minimum the expense of fieldwork. Moreover, I sense a kind of 
Parkinsonian principle to the effect that, when funds contract, the 
administration of them becomes bureaucratically more dense. I under- 
stand that the morass of forms we have to fill in, or the student- 
supervisor-institution linking of research applications, are supposed to 
have a Darwinian effect; I am sceptical, to the extent that bureaucratic 
adversity usually encourages perseverence and orthodoxy rather than 
originality and experimental brilliance. 

I am far too tactful and mild-mannered to offer you an account of my 
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own perseverence in the face of adversity over the last two years. Suffice it 
to say that I must do business with my esteemed sponsors, the ODA, with 
my University’s financial administration, my Faculty, and with the com- 
plex and diverse bureaucracies in the African countries in which I have 
chosen to work. A solo performance such as mine has its advantages, but 
paper administration has consumed an agonisingly large amount of 
time. But as in many projects, time is of the essence: I have to try to hit 
particular countries at the right agricultural season, and I have to be able to 
pack a lot of work into a very tight schedule. Like so many others I have 
been forced into a complex pattern of compromise, always aware of my 
increasingly rare privilege of disposing of up to £50,000 in public 
money. I can go, for example, from Lesotho to the Sudan, but not 
vice-versa. If I stay a day more than four months in Lesotho, my living 
allowance is decimated: the costing only becomes reasonable again if I stay 
for a year. Comparative study is the name of my game, but whatever its 
virtues its costs, let me assure you, have become almost prohibitive. 

We do research not just on Africa but in it, and it would be absurd to 
claim that conditions are favourable there. The range of countries in 
which research is practicable has dwindled, for economic, political, physi- 
cal, actuarial, and other reasons. As I discovered in Lesotho and The 
Gambia, research in Africa is taking place in shrinking islands of 
increasingly intense activity. I am reminded of a motley array of animals 
escaping from rising floodwaters onto trees and anthills. My generation, 
embarking on research on the evening of Independence, complained that 
our predecessors had the freedom to range freely over the map of Africa, 
especially the pink bits, but that we had to win friends and influence 
people. Now Africans complain that prospects for research in their own 
countries are often no better than for us, as expatriates; indeed they point 
out that foreigners can get access to geographical areas, documentary 
sources and strategically placed informants which they are often 
denied. Even in those countries which have formidable research clearance 
procedures, it is plain that a white countenance can offer carte blanche, 
especially out of town. I know, because I have depended on it often 
enough. It is well known that researchers tread a fine line between 
bureaucratic constraint and pragmatic opportunism. ‘Those who per- 
severe with the daunting hurdles of certification in some countries are often 
surprised, on arrival, by the open doors. On the other hand, in those few 
countries where a government permit is still not required, and to which 
researchers tend to flock, local officials can be very reticent, even hostile. 
I struck Zimbabwe at a time when the University no longer felt able to dis- 
criminate among the flood of would-be researchers, and the government 
had not yet set up its own machinery to establish credentials. I regret 
mainly my three months of fruitless struggle with the Shona language. 
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There are some African universities which have sustained and enhanced 
their basic pedagogical functions and their capacity to deal discriminatively 
and supportively with foreign researchers, and there are others which, by 
any conceivable standard, are in profound decline. A colonial heritage is 
no guarantee of success; so many of the new institutions have great vigour 
and promise. But throughout the continent there are sad tales of declin- 
ing library resources, disintegrating archives, and an incapacity even to 
marshall those materials thrust upon them by the UN and a wide range of 
public and private donors. I have repeatedly found that the most 
assiduous collection and documentation is being done by inspired private 
individuals, not institutions. The reasons, and the excuses, for all this are 
obvious; money has been diverted to other more pressing needs and 
manpower has been lost to richer countries and the international agencies. 
The quantity and quality of research which has emanated genuinely from 
within academic institutions in Africa is frankly unimpressive. In recent 
travels I found many people who were about to embark on research, and too 
few who were actively engaged on it. They complain of lack of funds, 
heavy administrative burdens and such things as inadequate publishing 
opportunities; but—again, always with notable exceptions—what is more 
obviously missing is an active community of scholars, capable of sustaining 
and reproducing itself, something better than a network of individuals 
whose intellectual home is still Los Angeles, London or Paris. I have 
been unable to think of an authentic intellectual style or tradition, 
comparable with those generated in South Asia in the 1930s and 1940s, for 
example, which has emanated from within Africa in recent decades. It 
seems that the universities have proved themselves to be organs of external 
communication rather than of internal development. In other parts of the 
Third World there is an explicit yearning for such independence of mind, 
but even that seems to be missing in Africa, 

I suppose this is part of the larger problem of the nature of the state and 
its institutions, and of national identity, in the Third World. Too often 
statism rules; the most interesting and ostensibly important areas of 
enquiry are surrounded by protective privilege and bureaucratic wadding. 
It is not ‘the people’ or ‘the nation’ which are being protected from 
inquisitive students; it is the private parts of officialdom and its associated 
classes. Research within a state is still marginally easier than research 
between states, and yet some of Africa’s most pressing problems—drought, 
population movement, economic and historical processes—can only be 
pursued by transgressing national boundaries. “Technical studies may 
pass muster quite easily, but research in the social sciences is increasingly 
circumscribed. For years, anthropology students have sought my advice 
on how some hard ‘developmental content’ can be adduced to an appli- 
cation to study the semantics of in-law avoidance among this or that tribal 
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group. Africa’s rulers do not like strangers poking around in their grass 
roots, and like it even less when they themselves become the specific objects 
of enquiry. Thus political science was an early casualty, proscribed in 
many countries because of its impertinent intrusions into the fabric of the 
new states. 

The deficiencies of the state in Africa presents the would-be researcher 
with the problems of bureaucratic decay as well as bureaucratic sprawl. 
The mundane official records on which future generations of students 
might depend are not being kept. I have the strong impression that the 
quality of census data and basic economic records have been deteriorating 
steadily. In those countries candid or naive enough to allow researchers to 
inspect raw data, and to examine the processes by which it was collected, 
there is little reassurance. Yet there has been a huge volume of public 
investigation, initiated by international and national agencies and by 
commercial and private organizations. The resulting mass of ‘grey 
literature’ is a vital resource for researchers, notwithstanding its alarming 
deficiencies in conception, execution and presentation; but far too much of 
it has been removed from public access by spurious official privilege, 
carelessness, or simple loss. Laying hands on this material has become an 
art in itself, and too much new research proceeds in ignorance of it. 
Since much of it originates in many different countries there is often no 
systematic means for accumulating it for convenient reference, even in the 
better African universities and libraries. 

In a country like Lesotho, the cost of these investigations (and their 
tendency to replicate each other in cycles of mutual ignorance) is 
frightening. In the name of aid and development, the public has been 
subjected to repetitive invasions of privacy. Elaborate assurances that this 
is only for their own good no longer count for much, and it is hardly sur- 
prising that in some places the reception for a new researcher is frankly 
hostile. Coping with the problems of communication in the Gambia I 
was embarrassed to discover a pattern in which villages in reasonable 
proximity to a government rest house or agricultural station lived under 
permanent siege. These places are beginning to resemble those American 
Indian villages where, we are told, domestic structure now typically 
comprises mother, father, papoose and researcher. 

Our populist blood should be boiling. Consider the problems which 
are being laid up for future researchers by official approaches to data 
collection. This is a Gambian Census Official’s well-drilled approach to 
his victim, recorded with admirable integrity by the Central Statistics 
Division as a means of monitoring field methods: 


I am here to write the names of the people in the compound, in doing 
that, it does not mean anything like taxation. Because many people are 
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saying that the Gambian Government wants to add up the taxation or 
wants more soldiers, which is not the main purpose of the census... It 
helps the Government to know where more schools and health centres 
are needed in the country, and it also keeps them informed as to the 
tonnages of rice or sugar to be sent to the various districts in The 
Gambia... 

... All that makes us do Census. And we don’t like anyone to hide 
anything from us. If you don’t forget, Sir Dawada has announced over 
the radio, that if we come to ask you, you should not hide anything from 
us, you should always try to say a fact... Now I’m coming to start 
writing... 


But it is not simply that the wicked agents of the state are preventing us 
from reaching down to our rustic friends; we are queering our own 
pitch. We have given Africa an overdose of research, and I suppose it has 
contributed more to the growth of our own careers and of the academic 
profession in Europe and America than to Africa. The majority of us 
here have all helped to propagate that major plague, the doctoral research 
programme. I have troubled several librarians in the effort to get compre- 
hensive statistics on the volume and composition of theses on Africa, but 
these are elusive. University Microfilms International have records of 
about 8,000, but it is striking that 86 per cent of them date from 1970, com- 
pared with 60 per cent for theses on all subjects. Organizations like UMI 
provide a vital service by making much of this accessible, but it is plain that 
the vast bulk of research conducted in Africa has been effectively lost, in 
that it is not reasonably accessible to other students. It may be, for 
various reasons, incomplete, or it may be lying unreferenced in one of a 
thousand small colleges or research institutions. Meanwhile an American 
student, say, proceeds in ignorance not only of the Swedish student who is 
pursuing the same issue, but also of the four other students who are writing 
or have just written their theses. On three significant occasions in the last 
two years I have been able to mediate in such matters—to the unfailing sur- 
prise of the investigators. And I have, of course, been surprised often 
enough myself. 

The messages of research, it seems, have vastly outpaced the capacity of 
the media to cope with their communication. New methods seem only to 
compound the problems: for example, increasing amounts of costly infor- 
mation are being electronically processed and stored. Atthe moment Iam 
trying to find the means and the money to have an excellent survey, 
generously donated to me, translated from computer system A to system B 
whereupon, with a little help from my talented friends and the outlay of 
some £120, I may find out some interesting facts. This elaborates the old 
problem in which the amount of accessible reported data is far outweighed 
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by the mass of unreported but potentially useful data in private hoards. 
The wastage is dreadful, and the greatly diminished utility of collected data 
redounds again on our cumulative ability to prove our worth to the people 
who were the objects of our enquiries. 

To turn the screw: I am far from impressed by the preparation, rigour, 
diplomacy, salience or intellectual merit of an awful lot of the research I 
have encountered, in Africa and à propos of Africa, in recent years. In 
particular I fee] that the diminishing opportunity to collect information is 
being abused by the failure of researchers to record information fully, 
accurately and comprehensibly, as a task quite independent of the produc- 
tion of a tidy thesis or monograph. I suspect that historiographers will 
particularly appreciate this point. The rigour of an Audrey Richards, 
whose work is now safely installed at the LSE, is an example too 
infrequently followed, at least by anthropologists. 

Now that so much information has been accumulated, and the 
administration of research has become so complicated, much greater atten- 
tion should now be paid to matters of preparation. An open mind should 
never be mistaken for a vacant one, nor will the idea that one can ‘do the 
reading when one gets home’ wash any more. In particular, we must find 
better ways of helping graduate students locate and use available informa- 
tion, improve liaison with other researchers, and minimize the harass- 
ment which fieldwork brings to local people. I believe it is the fetish of 
quantification which aggravates this harassment, and I hope the big survey 
with its huge volume of minimally informative data will soon price itself 
out of the business. Unfortunately, the big-spending development 
agencies and consulting firms still attach much significance to the sorcery of 
numbers, particularly for pseudo-technical ‘baseline studies’. Social sur- 
veys, it seems, have become a corrupt surrogate for democratic process, 
seeking to ascertain the ‘will of the people’; it is little wonder that their 
perpetrators often feel guilty and reluctant to publicize methods or 
findings. 

Maybe I am only expressing a narrow anthropological view when I say 
we should concentrate on qualities, on thoroughness of enquiry, but at an 
inevitably reduced scale. Given the resources and opportunities at our 
disposal, the richer, more allusive, and more intensive (not necessarily 
small-scale) study will be of greater value in the long term. Perhaps I am 
seeking to justify a tendency in my own work, which has degenerated from 
sample surveys to conversations, taped, translated, transcribed and 
pondered in detail for their subjective meanings. It is not possible to 
entrust this kind of work to deputies—schoolboys with clip-boards scour- 
ing the villages or backstreets. But it does oblige the researcher to form 
something more than a fleeting, anonymous acquaintance with informants; 
the relationship, even if it is brief, humanizes the procedure by allowing the 
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informant to take some direct purchase on the researcher, and perhaps to 
leave him with the responsibilities of new-found friendship. Perhaps the 
new African historiographers always work this way, and perhaps few 
geographers, anthropologists, sociologists, political scientists, psychol- 
ogists, educationalists, even—dare I say it—natural scientists need this 
moralising. But while I have seen some superlative work in process 
during the last two years, I have also seen quite a bit of the other sort. 

In saying all these things I am well aware of the problems of motes and 
beams. My choice of a three-country comparative study has given my 
project an uncomfortably fly-by-night feeling, although it has made me 
dependent on a formidable list of new friends, whose generosity I shall find 
if very hard indeed to repay. As Africanists I think we all like to decorate 
our bags with exotic travel stickers, but it is a big continent to swan around 
in. Although each project has its own purposes, I think there is much to 
be said for the older devotion to a single country or region, where one can 
build up knowledge and linguistic competence, and be subjected to the 
restraints and mutual obligations of lasting friendships. I still feel a little 
guilty about abandoning Ghana this time round. We should no doubt be 
persevering with the hardship stations—although I think the younger 
generation are already taking over there. 

You will detect a certain populist reformism in what I have been 
saying. If at the heart this implies a sympathetic and constructive two- 
way relationship between the ‘intellectual’ and the ‘people’, then this is the 
kind of research I would not feel ashamed of. We will always have to 
satisfy the bureaucrats at home and abroad, and the exigencies of our own 
careers, but I think that our primary responsibility must always be to the 
subjects of our enquiry, alive or dead. Populism has always been hetero- 
dox, and I am not arguing for the kind of escapism favoured by, for 
example, Adrian Adams, whose ‘Open Letter to a Young Researcher’ took 
the 1978 conference of this Association by storm [African Affairs vol 78 no 
313, October 1979, pp 451-79]. A populism which fails to recognize the 
power and continuing historical necessity of the state, and the need to con- 
tinue doing business with it and its multifarious agents, is a waste of 
time. Moreover, I see no gain in preferring the African community 
against the community of researchers. On the contrary, my populism may 
reflect a sort of narodnik brotherhood in its desire for solidarity among 
researchers, a degree of generosity in information and experience which is 
not always evident today. I believe that intellectual progress thrives in a 
community of scholars, not a society of academic rat-racers. There is no 
doubt that some individuals and some institutions have carved out fiefdoms 
in bits of Africa, and resent intrusion; and that there are also researchers 
who breeze in with little sensitivity to the community of scholars which is, 
as it were, already in residence. 
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I have argued here that the declining opportunity to do the research we 
wish in Africa now calls for a bit of reform (populists, I am told, do not ask 
for revolution). This has a moral dimension of unselfishness and coopera- 
tion, which is a lot to ask given the increasingly savage competition which 
now structures the academic career. I would hope that institutions and 
associations such as ours can help to put things right—not by trying to 
perpetrate codes of ethics, but by opening up discourse and communica- 
tions, and by insisting on the virtues of long-term prospects rather than 
yielding always to short-term expedients. It is not that we lack institu- 
tions and associations; I have always felt the need to rationalize those which 
exist rather than proliferate more, which 1s why I have expended a good 
deal of energy on forging our link with the Royal African Society. 

But we have been complicit in the formation of a new European Council 
on African Studies, and our own Tony O’Connor is Secretary. I confess 
that when we were first invited to join the new Coordinating Council of 
Area Studies Associations my heart sank: more meetings and dissipated 
effort. In fact, this has proved to be an important and stimulating 
move. It has been fascinating to compare notes with the representatives 
of other areas studies groups, and we have been galvanized by the task of 
making joint representations against those parochial policies which have 
affected usall. J think it is fair to say that in contemplating and stating the 
case for African studies, our own Council learned a great deal. 

It is sad to say, however, that African Studies is almost excessively 
vigorous in what we now call “The North’, by comparison with African 
Studies in Africa. There are many times the number of non-Africans 
studying the continent than there are Africans. Look around you now, 
and reflect. Associations like ours do not seem to flourish in Africa, and 
those which cater for the whole continent are plainly expatriate in organiz- 
ation and management. It seems obvious that Associations such as ours 
must have as a very high priority the establishment of durable relationships 
with institutions and interested individuals in Africa. Without such 
relationships our own work in Africa can have no firm foundation. 

In the days when Mao Tse-Tung was a campus hero, a sinologist friend 
of mine used to bark at his students: ‘I am interested in Chinese language 
and history. I donot love China. If I were a microbiologist, would you 
expect me to Jove microbes?’ Perhaps you don’t have even to like Africa or 
Africans to study them, but it certainly helps. Our enthusiasm has carried 
us a long way, and our study of Africa has done much to shape contempor- 
ary social science. But today we are confronted with a more sobering 
question: do Africans like us, and the things we do in their continent in the 
name of intellectual advancement? Naive as it may seem, this is perhaps 
the first question we should ask ourselves when we are contemplating 
research in Africa. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Annual general meeting 


The AGM of the Royal African Society will be held on Wednesday 1 May 
1985 at 18 Northumberland Avenue, London WC2, at 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon. 


British business in Africa 


Bill Peters, honorary treasurer of the RAS, writes regarding last year’s 
special seminar for British businessmen in Africa: 


‘The Conference, jointly arranged by the Society and the London 
Chamber of Commerce and Industry at the Glassmakers’ Hall in the City, 
on the role of British business in Africa’s developing economy, was 
attended by some fifty participants apart'from the speakers and officials of 
the organizing bodies. “The Conference was opened by the Minister of 
State responsible for Africa at the FCO, Mr Malcolm Rifkind, MP, who 
gave the Government view, concentrating mainly on the roles of the ODA 
and the DTI. Other speakers were Dr A. M. O’Connor on Communica- 
tions in Africa, Mr J. M. H. Van Engelshoven (Shell) on Energy Supply in 
Africa, Mr M. Lake (D G VIII, EEC) on the Role of Aid Funds, Mr M. D. 
McWilliam on Finance and Trade Flow, Sir P. Meinertzhagen (CDC) on 
Industrial Development. The RAS President, Mr Julian Wathen, was 
Conference Chairman. 

“The contributions from the platform prompted a lively discussion; 
numerous participants with current experience of doing business in Africa 
describing some of the problems and successes. There was general agree- 
ment that in the current harsh climate due to the recession with severe 
limitation on funds for Africa from the international financial institutions, 
British businessmen are required to exert themselves more than ever before 
to find scope for their activities. Another widely expressed view was that 
the supporting efforts of the various Government agencies, notably the 
ECGD, the DTI and the ODA needed more coordination if any hopes 
were to be raised of matching equivalent efforts by other Governments.’ 


1984 ASAUK Conference 


The papers given at the York Conference in September 1984 are available 
for purchase from the Hon Secretary, ASAUK, 18 Northumberland 
Avenue, London WC2N 5BJ. Payment should be sent with the orders 
(50p per paper except for those marked with an asterisk, which are £1). A 
full set, including postage, costs £15. The papers presented were: 
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1 T. O. Ranger, ‘African Independence and the Historian’ (15pp) 

2 R. C. Crook, ‘Decolonisation, the colonial State and Chieftaincy in the 
Gold Coast’ (31pp)* 

3 M. Twaddle, ‘Decolonization in British Africa: a new historiographical 
debate?’ (15pp) 

4 R. Rathbone, ‘Some Thoughts on West Africa since Independence’ 
(18pp) 

5 C. Legum, ‘Notes towards a Study of the Role of the British and 
African Media in Post-Colonial Africa’ (11 pp) 

6 G. Mytton, ‘Africa’s Media Today and in the Future’ (22pp) 

7 R. Hogg, “Tribal Identity and Citizenship: the incorporation of Isiolo 
Boran into Kenya’ (1l4pp) 

8 D. Turton, ‘Mursi Response to Drought: the lessons for relief and 
rehabilitation’ (24pp) 

9 D. Anderson, “The European Researcher in Africa: problems cf access 
and information’ (14pp) 
10 C. Bawa Yamba, ‘Other Cultures, Other Anthropologists: the 
experience of an African fieldworker’ (26pp) 
11 J. Currey, ‘Literary Publishing from Africa 1963-1984’, R. Derricourt, 
‘Academic publishing in African Studies’, R. Warwick, ‘Academic Text- 
books for African Universities’ (7pp) 
12 R. Jeffries, “The Political Economy of State Collapse in Ghana’ (25pp) 
13 J. F. Crisp, ‘Voluntary Repatriation Programmes for African Refugees: 
a critical examination’ (33pp)* 
14 N. Van Hear, ‘Managing the ‘‘Marginals”’: recent removals and repatri- 
ations in Africa’ (4pp) 
15 K. King, ‘The End of Educational Self-Reliance in Tanzania’ (36pp, 
only available direct from Centre of African Studies, Edinburgh) 
16 J. P. Blumenfeld, ‘Economic Sanctions against South Africa: would 
they work?’ 36pp)* 
17 A. Jennings, ‘Measures to Assist the Least Developed Countries: the 
case of Malawi’ (37pp)* 
18 P. Mosley, ‘The Politics of Economic Liberalisation: USAID and the 
World Bank in Kenya, 1980-84’ (23pp) 
19 F. Teal, “The Foreign Exchange Regime, Growth and Inequality: a 
comparison of Ghana and the Ivory Coast’ (39pp)* 
20 A. Hughes and R. May, ‘Armies on Loan: towards an explanation of 
transnational military intervention among black African states, 1960-1984’ 
(22pp) 
21 U. Edmonds, “Towards Liberation: Black women writing’ (8pp) 
22 M. Last, “Professionalisation of African Medicine’, N. Sindzingre, ‘A 
French Perspective on Medical Anthropology: the case of Senufo, Ivory 
Coast’ (4pp) 
23 E. Gunner, ‘African Literature and British Schools’ (7pp) 
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ASAUK Council 1984-5 


Together with the honorary office bearers (President: Professor D. B. 
Birmingham; Vice-President: D. Rimmer; Secretary: Dr D. L. Gaitskell; 
Treasurer: Professor C. H. Wake), the full Council of the African Studies 
Association of the United Kingdom for 1984-5 is as follows: Dr Anne 
Akeroyd, Deborah Bryceson, Dr W. G. Clarence-Smith, Dr J. F. Crisp, 
James Currey, Dr J. S. Eades, A. T. Grove, J. D. S. Hall, Sarah Hayward, 
Dr K. J. King, A. H. M. Kirk-Greene, Dr Carol MacCormack, Dr J. 
McCracken, R. A. May, Dr J. F. Munro, Dr Nici Nelson, Dr A. M. 
O’Connor, Dr Pepe Roberts, P. H. Rogers, Dr K. Swindell, J. M. 
Theakstone, Dr M. J. Twaddle, Dr J. A. Wiseman, Dr P. R. Woodward. 


Political Leadership In Africa: ASAUK Symposium, University 
of Birmingham, 24 May 1985. In view of the renewed interest among 
scholars in the role of leadership in the political progress of new states, it 
was decided at a preliminary meeting at the York ASAUK Conference to 
arrange a one-day symposium on this subject. Some six papers spread 
over three working sessions are envisaged. 

Political leadership is defined in the widest possible terms: individual 
political careers; leadership strata and collective leadership; theoretical 
studies of political leadership; national, regional, local or institutional 
political leadership etc. Papers are being selected from the colonial as well 
as the contemporary period and from different regions of the continent. 
Papers have already been promised on Botswana (Sir Seretse Khama), the 
Gold Coast (Joseph Casely-Hayford and the protonationalist elite) and 
Sierra Leone (strategies for political survival under President Siaka 
Stevens). Although remaining papers are now being finalized, the 
organizers will be happy to consider late offers. 

Further details and final arrangements may be obtained from the 
organizers: Arnold Hughes, Centre of West African Studies, University of 
Birmingham, PO Box 363, Birmingham B15 2TT or Roy May, Depart- 
ment of Politics, Coventry (Lanchester) Polytechnic, Coventry. 


Future ASAUK Activities 


A one day symposium is being planned for the third week in September in 
London (to coincide with the AGM) on food, agriculture and nutrition in 
Africa. The Association also hopes to hold a symposium in December 
1985 on ‘alcohol in Africa’. 

The next biennial conference of the African Studies Association of the 
United Kingdom will be held at the University of Kent in Canterbury from 
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17-19 September 1986 on the theme: ‘Africa in the Wider World’. A 
large number of panels on a wide range of topics are already being 
considered. 


African Studies in Europe 


The Secretary of the European Council on African Studies reports the 
establishment of: 


(1) The Belgian Association of Africanists (President: Professor A. 
Coupez, Musée Royal de l’Afrique Centrale, B 1980 Tervuren; Secre- 
tary: Professor Y. Verhasselt, V.U.B. Geografisch Institut, Pleinlaan 2, 
B1050, Brussels) 

(2) The Norwegian Council of African Studies (President: Axel 
Sommerfelt, Institutt for Sosialantropologi, University of Oslo; 
Secretary: Mrs Ingse Skattum, Romansk Institutt, University of Oslo) 

(3) The Portuguese National Committee for African Studies (President: 
Professor Ilidio de. Amaral, Faculty of Letters, University of Lisbon: 
Secretaries: Dr Joel Silvéira;—Insituto Superior das Ciencias do 
Trabalho e da Empresa and Dra Dulce Fanha, Faculty of Letters, 
University of Lisbon). 


Eighth Annual AFSAAP Conference, Camberra, 1985 


The African Studies Association of Australia and the Pacific will be hold- 
ing its next annual conference from 24 to 26 August 1985 at Burgmann 
College, the Australian National University, Canberra. For further 
details and offers of papers, contact the conference organizer: Dr David 
Dorward, History Department, La Trobe University, Bundoora, Victoria 
3083, Australia. 


American ASA Conference 


The African Studies Association of the USA will hold its annual con- 
ference from 23 to 26 November 1985 in New Orleans. ‘The Programme 
Chair is Professor Ed Keller of the Department of Political Science, 
University of California, Santa Barbara. He would welcome papers and 
panels on all aspects of African Studies and from every discipline in the 
Arts, Humanities and Sciences. Joint panels on Africa and the Middle 
East are especially soliticited. 


BOOKS 


The World in Between: Christian healing and the struggle for spiritual 
survival by E. Milingo. Edited by Mona Macmillan. London: C. Hurst, 1984. 
138pp. £7:95. 


Archbishop Milingo is, and has always been, first and foremost a man of action 
rather than a theologian, yet his ministry and writings constitute a singularly 
important and original contribution to African theologies, to those understandings 
and practices of Christianity in the contemporary world which are specifically 
African. This book contains edited extracts from some of his pamphlets and 
addresses, together with a biographical introduction and epilogue by Mona 
Macmillan. It provides a valuable insight into the life and thought of a prominent 
Catholic who, although he has now resigned his see, remains an active member of 
the church and who presents a powerfully disturbing challenge to Eurocentric 
assumptions. 

The introduction describes how in 1942 at the age of twelve, Milingo ceased 
tending his father’s cattle and began an education which led him to ordination in 
1958. Asa young priest he served in his local diocese, took a diploma in Rome and 
in 1966 started work in Lusaka as Secretary for Communications of the Zambia 
Episcopal Conference. He became known throughout Zambia through his broad- 
casts, and at the same time he championed the underprivileged, creating the 
Lusaka Helpers’ Club for work amongst the shanty town poor. His energy and 
talents marked him for extremely rapid promotion and in 1969 he was appointed 
Archbishop of Lusaka. 

Mrs Macmillan hints discreetly at some of the difficulties which confronted him 
on his appointment. An Ngoni, he came from the east of Zambia and he had been 
trained by the White Fathers, whereas Lusaka was at the centre of the long- 
established, and somewhat conservative, Jesuit mission. One suspects that this 
fact at least in part explains some of the difficulties, tensions and misunderstandings 
which subsequently developed between the fiery young archbishop and his 
predominantly expatriate clergy. His deep involvement with and concern for the 
poor led him to be very conscious of their problems, which they themselves saw 
arising from the activities of evil spirits. In the first chapter of this book, the 
archbishop describes how in 1973 he discovered that he had been given the 
charisma of healing and exorcism, and then he briefly refers to the subsequent con- 
troversy concerning his healing ministry which in 1982 led to his recall to Rome and 
his subsequent resignation. 

In this book we are, of course, told only one side of the story, and it seems pro- 
bable that we will have to wait a long while before the release of documents which 
might enable us to gain a fuller, more objective understanding of this disturbing 
and tragic confrontation. Perhaps time will heal some of the local and personal 
wounds; perhaps the archbishop’s patient obedience and renunciation will lead to 
reconciliation on the part of others, so that past and present sufferings can be made 
to bear fruit. Certainly this book makes abundantly clear the sincerity and depth 
of his convictions; it also provides an excellent indication of the originality of 
his theological contribution and challenge. He demonstrates a great, intuitive 
sympathy with the world-view of those who are bearing the brunt of Zambia’s 
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uneven economic development. Like them he accepts the realities of evil spirits; 
like them he says little, at least in these pages, concerning the oppressions and 
injustices which stem from evil economic and social structures on a global scale. 
Instead he emphasizes the extent to which the traditional world-view of the 
men, and particularly women, in shanty towns echoes some aspects of the Gospel 
narratives and the cosmology of the New Testament. He also says much of the 
role of ancestors and of its implications for African Christianity. Above all his 
whole approach is focused on the person and ministry of Christ and on Christ’s 
relevance to the present sufferings of the poor. It is fascinating to compare 
Archbishop Milingo’s writings with those of another great theologian from 
southern Africa, Father Albert Nolan OP (see especially Jesus before Christianity, 
Cape Town, 1976). Both are predominantly Christological, which is relatively 
rare in Africa. Partly because of their contrasting analyses of the nature of evil, 
they present very different views of the implications of Christ’s ministry. But the 
spirituality of both of them is centred on Christ, and in both cases this leads them to 
the poor, the sick and the oppressed. 

The extracts of the archbishop’s writings which are here presented have been 
heavily edited. A quick comparison with The Demarcations, an earlier collection 
published in Lusaka in 1982, suggests that this editorial task has been pursued with 
reasonable accuracy and equity. Typographical and grammatical blemishes have 
been removed; in the necessary task of abbreviation, naivetics have disappeared 
but the thrust of argument and illustrative detail has, on tae whole, survived. 
Inevitably, however, much of the spontaneity has been lost, and it must have been 
an onerous task to attempt to fit these papers into thematic chapters. For these 
writings are not a work of systematic theology. They are the fruit of remarkable 
experiences. They are reflections on his own life, on his relations with missionary 
priests, on his healing ministry and on his personal encounters with Christ and the 
writers of the New Testament. In this Archbishop Milingo is representative of 
the experiential and experimental character of many religious traditions in Africa; 
he also stays close to the wavelength of those many African Christians whose 
spiritual reading is almost entirely restricted to the Bible. This book then pro- 
vides us with privileged insights into a pilgrimage of wide significance both within 
and outside Africa, a pilgrimage which is still very much in progress; for this, we are 
extremely grateful to author, editor and publisher alike. 

School of Oriental and African Studies, RICHARD GRAY 
London 


African Political Facts since 1945, by Chris Cook and David Killingray. 
London, Macmillan, 1983. 263pp. £25-00. 


Anyone who attempts the systematic gathering of facts about Africa may well 
deserve our thanks for those facts that are gathered, rather than the inevitable 
carping over those that are wrong or left out. This volume covers all Africa and its 
islands from 1945 to early 1980, and includes sections on major events, heads of 
state, major ministerial appointments, constitutional changes, parties, trade unions, 
conflicts, armed forces and coups, treaties, populations, basic economic statistics, 
and biographies of leading Africans. This is a lot to cover for 60 assorted terri- 
tories over 35 years, and the selection is inevitably basic, though more facts could 
have been crammed on to the generously laid out pages. This reviewer found a 
few minor errors, but the omissions are more serious, several of the sections— 
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especially those on political parties and foreign affairs—being so attenuated as to be 
useless. For parties, one turns with glee to see what they make of Dahomey/Benin, 
and it is deflating to be told (p. 133): ‘Before 1975, political parties did not take firm 
root in the country’, so that none are mentioned; my inadequate notes list seventeen 
ofthem. The foreign affairs section notes nothing on the OAU save its formation, 
and never mentions either ECOWAS or EAC. Readers may well find this a handy 
piace to look up odd facts about countries with which they are unfamiliar, but it is of 
little use for systematic comparative research. 

University of Lancaster CHRISTOPHER CLAPHAM 


Guide to Current National Bibliographies in the Third World by G. E. 
Gorman and M. M. Mahoney. Hans Zell Publishers, and K. G. Saur, Munich, 
New York, London and Paris, 1984. xvii, 328pp. £22:50. The Book Trade of the 
World: Volume 4: Africa, edited by Sigfrid Taubert and Peter Weidhaas. K. G. 
Saur, Munich, New York, London and Paris, 1984. 39lpp. £37-00. The African 
Book World & Press: a Directory, 3rd edition, edited by Hans M. Zell and 
Carol Bundy. Hans Zell Publishers and K. G. Saur, Munich, New York, London 
and Paris, 1983. 313pp. £46-00. 


As any Africanist will know procuring books and other materials from African 
publishers and booksellers, to support research and teaching and provide general 
information on the continent, remains an intractible problem. Despite the best 
endeavours of Western librarians and book importers the overall number of publi- 
cations originating in Africa and reaching the West remains depressingly small. 
The three titles under review here are an aid to librarians and others concerned with 
the identification and acquisition of African materials and they asemble in directory 
format a wealth of information on how to set about obtaining books. 

Discovering what has been published, is the first essential in acquiring books and 
it is the function of a national bibliography to record the published output of 
individual countries. Such compilations are produced by a central agency, usually a 
national library, and are based on a legislative requirement for publishers to deposit 
with the agency copies of all titles published. To be an effective means of acquir- 
ing books before they go out of print a national bibliography needs to be up to date 
and to contain the essential information on author, title, subject, publisher and 
price which will enable to prospective purchaser to arrive at an informed decision 
on whether or not to place an order. l 

Gorman and Mahoney’s Guide to Current National Bibliographies in the Third 
World demonstrates that many national bibliographies in African countries fall 
short of these criteria. According to this work national bibliographies exist for 
twenty four of Africa’s forty six countries, the earliest dating from the 1950s when 
local publishing was in its infancy and only South Africa could be said to own a 
publishing industry of any size. 

The distinction of founding the first national bibliography on the African con- 
tinent goes to Nigeria whose Nigerian publications dates from 1953 and was based on 
the legal deposit collections at Ibadan University. Mauritius followed suit in 1955 
and South Africa in 1960. By 1970 a total of fourteen countries were issuing 
national bibliographies and by 1980 a further ten had been added. 

There is no question ‘that national bibliographies in third world countries are 
compiled under various handicaps which result in a less than perfect record of 
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published works. Few countries are able to enforce strictly the requirements for 
legal deposit and the resulting record can be far from comprehensive. The com- 
pilers in their analysis note where coverage falls short of what might be expected. 
Perhaps the most constant criticism is that publications are not received and 
catalogued in sufficient time for the bibliography to be used for current book 
acquisition: a significant proportion of entries refers to materials which are two or 
more years old. Sometimes this is attributed to late deposit by publishers and 
sometimes to delays in processing within the issuing organisation. Whatever the 
cause the late appearance of a title will almost certainly mean that it is out of print 
before its existence is known outside the country of origin. ‘Thus sales are lost to 
publishers and booksellers, acquisitions are lost to libraries and other buyers, and 
the inclusion of a title in the national bibliography becomes simply a matter of 
historical note. 

Gorman and Mahoney have compiled an invaluable guide to existing biblio- 
graphies in third world countries. Apart from full bibliographical details for each 
title they give the legal deposit requirements for each country followed by an 
analysis of the scope arid contents: the range of publications included and excluded, 
the arrangement of contents and the extent of indexes. A critical evaluation of 
each title indicates how far the bibliography achieves what it sets out to do and 
constructive suggestions are made for improvement. 

However, national bibliographies are only one means of discovering the current 
publications of African countries. Successful acquisition of commercially 
published titles by foreign buyers depends also on adequate local book suppliers 
who are prepared to take on the daunting challenge involved in the supply af books 
from Africa. Although a few library suppliers in Britain and the United States 
attempt to stock African publications their numbers are small and the cuantity 
of materials held is not great. Publishers and booksellers in Africa in turn face 
difficulties which are not always appreciated by buyers in Western countries. 
Publishing and bookselling in Africa have increased enormously in the past thirty 
vears, but the quantity of books produced is relatively small by Western standards 
and publishers rely on school textbooks for the bulk of their local market. Few, if 
any, consider the minority needs of the overseas buyer in publicity and marketing. 

Dealing with overseas customers is expensive for the African supplier. Western 
libraries tend to demand sophisticated services: multiple copy invoicing, regular 
reporting on the status of orders, adequate packing so that books travelling long 
distances arrive in good condition, and the supplier may have to wait weeks, some- 
times months, before he is paid. Many African booksellers and publishers do not 
carry sufficient staff with the know how to process overseas orders. Some of the 
difficulties may be inferred from Taubert and Weidhaas’s volume on Africa, the 
fourth and last of the set on The Book Trade of the World. ‘These volumes provide 
practical information on local conditions for booksellers seeking internatior:al mar- 
kets for books, and ‘present in comprehensible form information which, experience 
has shown again and again, is required in book-trade work at international level’ 
(Foreword, p. 13). 

The Book Trade of the World, Africa describes, in directory format for each 
African country, the current provision of services for the book trade: book trade 
organisation with addresses from which information can be obtained; national 
bibliographies and book trade literature; production facilities including translation 
and design; specialist dealers such as antiquarian and mail order booksellers. 
Entries have been compiled by local contributors not all of whom chose to be named 
but, where they are, appear to be librarians of some seniority. Certainly entries 
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have considerable authority and indicate that contributors are well acquainted with 
local conditions. Fifty four countries are listed in the contents for which fourteen 
have no entry other than basic statistical data and where, one assumes, the book 
trade is virtually non-existent. As such countries are among the poorest in the 
world the absence of an organised book trade is perhaps not surprising. In his 
introduction Hans Zell points out that in Africa the book trade operates under 
difficult conditions: an inadequate social and commerical infrastructure, a wide 
diversity of languages, high levels of illiteracy, poor transport and communication 
facilities and chronic balance of payment problems. To these may be added the 
problem created by the sheer size of the continent of Africa—the huge distances 
between cormmunication points form a barrier to cheap, efficient distribution and 
liaison which has to be experienced to be fully appreciated. 

The third title to be reviewed, Zell’s African Book World & Press: a Directory, 
offers both the book trade and librarians a valuable compendium of information on 
African libraries, publishers, booksellers and lists current newspapers and journals 
in fifty one countries. More than 4,600 institutions are included with full postal 
addresses—an invaluable aid to acquisitions librarians—covering universities, 
research bodies and other non-commercial sources of publications and information. 
This work too was compiled by questionnaire with the best responses coming from 
librarians, booksellers and publishers in English speaking countries. For anyone 
attempting to make contact with African sources of information this work will be 
indispensable. 

Institute of Commonwealth Studies PATRICIA M. LARBY 
London 


mra oem mema 


Cattle and Culture: the structure of a pastoral Parakuyo society, by Arvi 
Hurskainen Studia Oriental 56, Helsinki, 1984, Finnish Oriental Society. 
xiv+318pp. Finnish Kr. 150. 


A full-length study of the Parakuyo is overdue. Recognised in the last century 
as a separate people from the Kisonko Maasai, with their own prophets and tra- 
ditions of warfare, they were nevertheless close to one another in language and 
custom. ‘Today in East Africa the Kisonko like other Maasai have their own 
designated area, whereas the Parakuyo are dispersed as a pastoralist minority 
among Bantu agriculturalists. With this backgroud, the pressing ethnographic 
questions are: how different are the Parakuyo from the Kisonko? and what is their 
relationship with their Bantu neighbours? In answer to the first question, this 
work confirms that they are altogether more similar to the Kisonko than the 
Kisonko are to some of their more northern Maasai allies, such as the Arusha or 
Purko. This in itself is important in that it leads one to question aspects of 
Merker’s study of the Kisonko (M. Merker, Die Masai, 1904): the similarity 
between them despite their prolonged separation suggests that certain earlier 
traditions have broken down less during this century than a reading of Merker 
might lead one to assume. 

This is, however, some way from the principle aim of this study, which is to 
probe the deeper structure of Parakuyo thought. It is too ambitious an aim, and 
the patchiness of the result seems to reflect the twists in the author’s career. While 
teaching at a theological college near the Maasai area, he had sporadic contact with 
the Parakuyo leading to a seven month period of more intensive research, and then 
to a study of the literature on the Maasai and on structuralism, culminating in two 
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brief revisits to the area. The reader is faced with the problem of separating these 
layers of interest. The structuralist layer, outlined and repeated at length, is easily 
separable. At most one is left with the conclusion that Parakuyo classificetion is 
markedly dualistic; and yet, however far-reaching this may be in itself, dualism 
remains a topic that is articulated at length by the elders. To this extent, it is a sur- 
face phenomenon and the author hardly attempts to dig deeper. The ethnography 
has to stand by itself, and the very occasional structuralist prod adds little to the 
argument. Indeed, given the author’s other commitments, it would be unfair to 
expect more from him. Ironically, if the Parakuyo are indeed like the Maasai, 
their profuse ceremonial behaviour and discourse should provide a goldmine for a 
structuralist with more time available and committed to writing a work several 
times the length. Again judging from other Maasai, it is likely to be in their 
ceremonial detail that differences and a separate Parakuyo identity would 
emerge. As it is, ceremonial detail receives little attention and one is presented 
with a broader outline of Parakuyo similarities to the Maasai rather than of 
ceremonial differences. 

Separating Parakuyo from Maasai in this work requires more effort because of 
the author’s habit of straying between his ethnography on the one and his reading of 
the other, and then disconcertingly merging the two. 

Thus (p. 174), having denied that the Parakuyo have the dualistic conception of 
God noted by Hollis (The Masai, 1905), he then slips into reinvoking this very 
conception as further evidence of Parakuyo dualism (p. 257). With this kind of 
treatment and with the undoubted similarities with the Maasai, there is a constant 
danger of glossing over the differences. 

These differences now appear to centre on the Parakuyo relationship with their 
Bantu agricultural neighbours. One is given useful glimpses of the enhanced rate 
of polygyny due to the influx of Bantu wives; of the spread of spirit possession; and 
of their heavy involvement in the cash economy selling surplus cattle, employing 
labour, and swilling alcohol. But beyond some invaluable tables, this is a dimen- 
sion that remains outside the scope of this work. The search for Parakuyo pastoral 
traditions constantly steers the argument back to the Maasai, and one is led over 
ground that is well trodden in the literature, with little new insight into what might 
lie beneath or beyond. . 

Nonetheless this is self-evidently an honest attempt at filling a gap in our 
knowledge, and this boundary area of the ical aa peoples is distinctly less 
opaque.as a result. 

School of Oriental and African: PAUL SPENCER 
Studies, London 


Les Masa du Tchad, by Francoise Dumas-Champion. Cambridge, Cambridge 
University Press, and Paris, Maison des Sciences de P'Homme, 1983. 276 pp. 
£25-00.in UK. 


This book presents the results of six field trips of unspecified duration made 
between 1973 and 1980 to the Masa of the middle Logone river near Bongor in 
south-western Chad, a patrilineal acephalous population of some 150,000 cattle 
owners. The material covered includes village and herding organisation, house 
plans, clothing and weapons, bridewealth payments, marriage preferences, rituals 
and their symbolism, sources of ritual danger, techniques of various kinds, 
sacrifices and their consumption, with elaborate commentaries on symbolism and 
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its logic and a certain amount of near-verbatim repetition. ‘There is no systematic 
account of religious beliefs; names of divinities crop up more or less accidentally. 
One regrets that, in accordance with what used to be the universal French practice, 
there is no index of topics. 

After some 45 years of study of acephalous pastoralists, and even longer of 
patrilineal descent systems, we have a fairly good idea of the salient characteristics 
of both, and in addition to the Nuer, with whom an explicit comparison is drawn, 
nearly every statement evokes an echo of some other ethnography. The main 
interest of the book, therefore, lies in its account of an institution peculiar to 
the Masa: the guruna, which in some ways resembles the moran camps of the 
Nilo-Hamites, a comparison that is not made. 

The author describes the guruna as an initiation to marriage, and observes that 
participants in it, like initiands, are withdrawn from everyday society and then 
return to it. A derogatory song about the non-initiates, in which they are bidden 
to be respectful and told ‘Nous allons le tuer pour l’initier’ is as near as we get to an 
initiation rite as that is generally understood. 

Unlike the Nilo-Hamitic bush camps, the guruna activities closely follow the 
seasons, and particularly the processes of millet cultivation. The first camps are 
made at the height of the dry season. There are three to six participants from 
each settlement (the normal herding group). Agnates combine in groups of about 
fifteen members, each bringing with him around ten cattle. They are driven to 
ancestral grounds near sources of water. Here for three months the guruna enjoy a 
life of leisure, their only obligation being to drink large quantities of milk. When 
the rains begin, they bring the cattle back to the settlements and do their share in 
planting. In the next phase they are solely responsible for the dances performed at 
funeral rites, which are followed by wrestling matches between traditionally hostile 
settlements (which by the rules of exogeny are also the source of brides). 

The next phase of guruna covers the hunger period between planting and harvest. 
While the millet is growing, the guruna is encouraging it by a sort of ‘sympathetic 
magic’. He does nothing at all but consume vast quantities of milk (from his own 
cows), millet and meat. Each one is the guest of an affine or non-agnatic kinsman, 
the invitations being reciprocal from one year to the next; and the host may offer his 
guest a bride or help him to get one. 

This phase ends when the harvest begins; the millet cannot be stored until later- 
ripening grains are also ready, and during this interval the obscenely fat guruna ‘get 
into training’ for the wrestling matches that will earn some of the prestige they 
require to be acceptable partis. The whole cycle ends with a rite of thanksgiving 
and libations of millet beer. 

One would have welcomed the kind of observation that follows one or two 
individuals through such a process. 

Blackheath, London Lucy MAIR 


Stand the Storm: A history of the Atlantic slave trade, by Edward Reynolds. 
Allison and Busby, London, and Schocken Books, New York, 1985. vii+182pp. 
£3-95 in UK, $6-95 in USA, paperback. ISBN 0 85031 586 7. 

River of Wealth, River of Sorrow: The Central Zaire Basin in the Era of 
the Slave and Ivory Trade, 1500-1891, by Robert W. Harms. Yale University 
Press, New Haven and London, 1981. xv+277pp. £16-80 in UK. ISBN 0 300 
02616 1. : 
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Between Black and White: Race, Politics and Free Colored in Jamaica 
1792-1865, by Gad J. Heuman. Clio Press, Oxford, 1981. No price given. ISBN 0 
903450 X. 

At the Rendezvous of Victory: Selected Writings, by C. L. R. James. Allison 
and Busby, London, 1984. xi+303pp. £4:95, paperback. ISBN 0 85031 404 6. 


Stand the Storm considers recent research into Africa and the overseas slave 
trade with the Americas. Edward Reynolds is not concerned simply to summarize 
other people’s work, however, as he is a Ghanaian with publications of note of his 
own on West Africa immediately before and after the abolition of the slave trade, 
and he is an author furthermore with a definite set of arguments to propound, or 
rather to refute. For, amongst other things, he is concerned to argue against 
assumptions ‘that African slavery was essentially benign, that the Atlantic slave 
trade completely destroyed African society and that the under-development of 
Africa began solely as a result of the European slave trade’ (p. 2). The result is a 
lively survey of recent work on slavery in Africa and the Americas, and the com- 
merce in-between, with incidental remarks on ‘African survivals’ in the Americas 
by a West African teaching at the University of California. There is also a good 
bibliographical guide and informative notes at the end of the book. All this will be 
invaluable for students just embarking upon study of the Atlantic slave trade, and it 
will not be without interest for specialists too. 

River of Wealth, River of Sorrow is more a book for specialists alone. Essen- 
tially, it analyses interactions between the Atlantic slave trade and one particular 
community in West Central Africa, the Bobangi people of what is nowadays Zaire. 
Hased upon oral research undertaken in Zaire during the middle 1970s as well as 
archival study, Robert Harms is concerned in general with ‘the transformation of 
the riverine societies under the impact of expanding international trade between 
1500 and 1891’, concentrating upon three particular aspects—‘first, the growth of 
the market in the central Zaire basin; second, the process of schism and growth that 
restructured political and ethnic units; third, changing investment strategies among 
individual fishermen and traders’ (p. 6). Originally the Bobangi appear to have 
been fisherfolk, but during the period of the Atlantic slave trade they seem to have 
prospered marvellously, and what they lost in population through misfortunes of 
various kinds they more than made up for in fresh acquisitions of slaves for 
themselves. As such, we have here an intricate and intelligent reconstruction of a 
dynamic pre-colonial African system of slavery. 

It is not Harms’s purpose to argue that the Atlantic trade did not indeed have 
severely distorting effects on local African economies in this particular section of 
the continent. ‘Slave and ivory exports enriched a small class of African chiefs and 
traders, but neither could provide a productive economic base for future develop- 
ment’, he admits at the very opening of his study. Nonetheless, ‘despite the 
inequities of the international economy and the destructiveness of the slave and 
ivory trades, the people of the central Zaire basin found a way to benefit indirectly 
from international trade by using it to promote regional trade’, and it is with this 
regional trade and its social and political ramifications that Robert Harms is princi- 
pally concerned. “The slave and ivory traders of the upper Zaire filled any unused 
spaces in their canoes with locally made products which they bought and sold along 
the route. The cost of transporting these local goods was almost nil because pro- 
fits from slave and ivory sales more than covered the cost of the trip.... By the 
late nineteenth century the merchants of the central Zaire basin had developed a 
regional economy complete with its own currencies and lingua franca.... rich 
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traders wrested power from customary chiefs and distinctions between rich and 
poor became increasingly marked.... The status of the traders within the region 
rose discernibly as slaves bought from other societies filled the trading villages, and 
the traders’ guns came to be feared by those who lacked access to these weapons’ 
(pp. 4-6). With the coming of King Leopold’s Congo State at the close of the 
nineteenth century, however, the whole regional network quickly collapsed 

River of Wealth, River of Sorrow provides a fascinating account of this regional 
sub-system of slavery in its heyday. In purely technical terms, Robert Harms has 
clearly here triumphed in a most difficult task of oral research amongst a by now 
miniscule community in Zaire, whose earlier economic and social dominance was 
destroyed by the coming of Europeans to the West Central African interior as col- 
onial traders and rulers at the close of the nineteenth century. If his monograph is 
open to any criticism it is of a certain theoretical artificiality (particularly about 
economic conditions amongst the Bobangi before the Atlantic slave trade began to 
have any appreciable impact). River of Wealth, River of Sorrows must nonetheless 
be welcomed as one of the most intricate and stimulating analyses of an indigenous 
African system of slavery to have been published in recent years. 

Between Black and White is an analysis of the impact of the Atlantic slave trade on 
the other side of the Atlantic Ocean. ‘Jamaican slave society was dominated 
numerically by blacks and economically by whites’, writes Gad Heuman. ‘With 
an overwhelming slave population and a scarcity of white females, intercourse 
between white males and black slave women became common. The resulting 
brown population added another dimension to Jamaican society which was to prove 
a recurrent problem in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries’ (pp. 3, 4). What 
Heuman does in this careful and important study is to analyse that ‘another dimen- 
sion’ and to take it further than earlier studies of slave emancipation in Jamaica 
by Philip Curtin and Douglas Hall, by focussing in detail upon the coloured 
population immediately before and after emancipation in the 1830s. In particular, 
Heuman probes the position of free coloureds in Jamaican slave society at the close 
of the eighteenth century, their campaign for betterment at the start of the 
nineteenth, and their political struggles immediately after emancipation had been 
achieved for the wider population. Quite apart from the book’s obvious import- . 
ance for Jamaican history, and its comparative interest as a study of roles played by | 
freedmen in another slave and post-slave society Between Black and White should 
interest students of African history as a help in explaining why ‘race relations i 
[in Jamaica] probably became more strained after abolition than during slavery’ ! 
(p. 79), and why subsequently British West Indians in general—and Jamaicans in | 
particular—were to become amongst the most assiduous agitators for a ‘return to} 
Africa’ and for the independence of Africans in Africa from European colonial rule. : 

At the Rendezvous of Victory is a collection of writings by one of the most articu-' 
late and persistent of these agitators, albeit a Trinidadian rather than a Jamaican, | 
C. L. R. James. James is probably best known for his classic account of the great: 
Haitian slave revolt, Tke Black Jacobins (1938), though the more extreme devotees’ 
of the game of cricket may also know him for Beyond a Boundary (1963). But 
James has also had a most eventful life as a political activist, becoming involved 
with people like Jomo Kenyatta and Kwame Nkrumah after coming to Britain 
during the 1930s and writing cricket commentaries for the Manchester Guardian 
and the Glasgow Herald and joining the ILP. In this volume of writings Margaret 
Busby has gathered together, not only pieces like ‘Discussions with Trotsky’ (1939) 
relating to C. L. R. James’s plans for independent and black marxist organizations 
in the USA, but also articles of more obviously African interest like ‘Rastafari at 
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Home and Abroad’ (1964) and ‘Kwame Nkrumah of Ghana’ (1966, 1972). In 
‘George Padmore: Black Marxist Revolutionary’ (1976) is printed part of an 
intriguing reply to a very pertinent question put to C. L. R. James at the close of 
one of his most recent meetings. Why was George Padmore so much more inter- 
ested in political emancipation for Africa rather than in the same thing for the land 
of his birth in the West Indies? It was a good question as James made clear in the 
honesty and brevity of his reply (‘we made it clear [in the 1930s and 1940s] that the 
future of black people lay with the emancipation of the African people and not with 
the Caribbean. We were very short-sighted, I agree entirely... .’, p. 263), but this 
collection of writings, splendid as it is in other respects, provides no convincing 
full answer to this question. Perhaps for this we must await with patience the 
completion of C. L. R. James’s final volume of autobiography. 

There is also a valuable bibliography, both of James’s own writings and of 
various reviews and commentaries on his publications by other authors, at the very 
end of the book. 

Institute of Commonwealth Studies, MICHAEL T WADDLE 
London 


Naissance du Mozambique, Résistance et Révoltes Anticoloniales 
(1854-1918), by René Pélissier. Editions Pélissier: Montamets 78630 Orgeval, 
France, 1984. 2 Vols. 844pp. 360 FF. 


Following his monumental history of African resistance to the colonial conquest 
in Angola (Les guerres grises, Orgeval 1977), René Pélissier has now provided us 
with an even more massive history of resistance in Mozambique. Any reader 
alarmed by the size of this text, or worried by a poor command of French, can take 
heart in the knowledge that chapter 2 provides a useful overview. These two 
volumes do not contain the English summary appended to the Angolan history, but 
they have a chronology, maps, genealogies, a glossary, an index and a bibliography, 
all of the greatest utility to researchers. As in his previous works Pélissier has 
relied mainly on printed sources, with a scattering of archival 
references. However, this is a period for which printed primary material is 
abundant, especially around the turn of the century, and the author has worked his 
way through an enormous number of dusty and underutilised tomes. Although 
this is in essence a history of conquest, the two volumes are a mine of information 
on a variety of subjects well beyond the scope of the narrowly military historian. 
Indeed this book 1s the closest one can get today to a general history of Mozambique 
in the nineteenth century. Dr. Pélissier displays throughout the critical and 
iconoclastic spirit so typical of his work, and so refreshing in the politically 
polarised world of the historiography of lusophone Africa. However, there is a 
tendency for the military detail to become a little overwhelming at times for those 
not especially interested in this form of history. 

The text is divided into four main sections, the first three taking us through the 
principal regions of the territory, and the last looking at the impact of the First 
World War. Northern Mozambique is the least known of the regions, and this is 
the first book to give us a general overview of this fascinating world, where the islam 
of Swahill sultans and yao chiefs coexisted with the intensely particularistic and 
divided world of small polities. The Zambezi valley, in contrast, has been inten- 
sely studied. However, Pélissier provides useful corrections to the inaccuracies 
and exaggerations which mar Allen Isaacman’s work, while replacing Malyn 
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Newitt’s scholarly but highly fragmented account with a picture painted on a 
broader canvass. For the south Pélissier’s work again has the advantage of provid- 
ing a clear general outline of the whole region, not to be found in the secondary 
literature in languages other than Portuguese, while simultaneously debunking the 
Portuguese nationalist myths woven around the conquest of the Gaza empire. In 
the last section, Pélissier both scales down the claims made for the Barue revolt and 
explores the astonishingly poorly documented Portuguese response to the German 
invasions of northern Mozambique. 

Building on his earlier work on Angola, and providing some interesting com- 
parisons in the process, Pélissier makes a number of important general points about 
conquest. Mozambique was conquered essentially by Africans fighting for the 
Portuguese, and the occasions on which white troops were sent out from the 
metropolis at great expense were nearly all disastrous for Lisbon. Large 
centralised polities were much more easily conquered than insignificant little 
chiefdoms. In the case of the Gaza empire, the largest political unit by far in pre- 
colonial Mozambique, the Ngoni rulers had not assimilated the bulk of their sub- 
jects and had created great resentment among ordinary Africans by their exactions, 
thus precipitating the unexpectedly inglorious end of Ngungunyana. Where the 
colonial authorities could focus on a single leader, a central kraal and a large army, 
the changing military technology of the late nineteenth century gave the Portuguese 
a clear advantage. However, the whole question of changing military technology 
is surprisingly little examined for a work of this kind, and needs to be borne in mind 
when assessing Portuguese performance. The most humiliating disaster to befall 
Portuguese arms was at the hands of the askaris of von Lettow-Vorbeck, and 
Pélissier suggests that this was partly due to the refusal on the part of the new 
republican authorities in Lisbon to give high military positions to the mainly 
monarchist ‘old hands’ of previous campaigns in Africa. Obtaining muslim sup- 
port in the north was an effective feature of the German attacks, although Pélissier 
rightly discounts some of the more dubious Portuguese claims on this count. But, 
when all is said and done, this campaign undoubtedly revealed some of the most 
fundamental weaknesses in Portuguese rule in Africa. 

Throughout these two volumes, the author constantly criticizes the two rival 
nationalist myths which run through the historiography. Against the Portuguese 
claims to ‘five hundred years’ of colonial presence, Pélissier stresses the fact that 
Mozambique was no more than an insecure handful of coastal and riverine factories 
in the early nineteenth century, and that the creation of what we now know as 
Mozambique was achieved in this period. While this is undoubtedly true, it is 
somewhat unfortunate that this account starts in 1854. The combined effects of 
Nguni expansion from the Zulu heartland and of Portuguese moves to abolish the 
slave trade, however tentative and incomplete, had reduced Portuguese power in 
Mozambique to a low ebb. A slightly earlier starting date, in spite of the problems 
of documentation, would have been more satisfactory. At the same time, Pélissier is 
extremely wary of making any connection between resistance to conquest and later 
nationalism, and his critique of Allen Isaacman’s work is particularly valid on this 
score. While freely acknowledging that it is difficult to recover the African point 
of view from the kind of sources he has used, Pélissier constantly suggests that the 
process of conquest was much more akin to a civil war, in which different parties 
pursued narrow and often selfish ends by either resisting or helping the Portuguese. 

The comparison between Portugal’s role in the conquest of African colonies and 
that of other powers is a little weak. To be sure, the author is right to insist that 
the Portuguese were faced with a ‘poverty trap’; because they lacked the necesary 
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financial resources to mount effective campaigns, they often ended up by spending 
more in the long run putting down successive revolts. However, the data are 
unfortunately not available to work out the real cost of campaigns, and the problem 
is made worse by difficulties in ascertaining the value of booty and new tax inflows. 
Moreover, Pélissier has a tendency to exaggerate the uneconomic nature of 
Portuguese imperialism, even though this is less marked than in his earlier work. 
There can be no doubt that the Portuguese ruling class, despised in Europe, did 
look to the battle fields of Africa to regain some self-confidence, but there was more 
to it than that. 

The book ends by a stirring call for an international documentation centre for 
lusophone Africa, a challenge which hopefully will be taken up by the newly created 
Institute of African Studies in Lisbon, and an impressive list of research urgently 
needed on the history of Mozambique. Pélissier suggests that he is personally 
about to embark on a third study, on Guinea-Bissau, something which would be of 
the greatest utility, possibly in conjunction with a similar study of ex-Spanish 
Guinea. 

School of Oriental and African GERVASE CLARENCE-SMITH 
Studies, London 


JFK: Ordeal in Africa, by Richard D. Mahoney. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1983. 338pp, illustrations. 


This book covers an important theme and comes to the British market with high 
praise from the United States. Unlike virtually every US president, John F. 
Kennedy was personally concerned about the emerging African nations (as well he 
should have been in 1961) and he clearly found some time, amidst his many and 
often more pressing problems, to focus personally on US policy in some parts of the 
continent. Mahoney has amassed a veritable mountain of primary material (how 
rich American sources are by comparison to British ones) and has talked to 
many of the political actors involved. The footnotes alone, running to 72 pages, 
make fascinating reading, which makes his cursory half page treatment of 
Hammarskjold’s death particularly disappointing. 

Although this book concentrates on only three areas of the continent (the Congo 
as it then was, Ghana, the Portuguese in Angola), it certainly reveals a great 
deal about US foreign policy making. This may be perfectly well known to 
Amiericanists and international relations experts, but it all too rarely surfaces (apart 
from tales of CIA involvement) in the Africanist literature. What is so clear here 
(as is clear in Alison’s classic study of the Cuban missile crisis and in Berman’s more 
recent examination of Lyndon Johnson’s 1966 escalation in Vietnam) is the endur- 
ing conflict within the US policy process and the occasional refusal of some 
individuals actually to carry out their instructions. Here, too, is George Ball yet 
again playing devil’s advocate and the highest military brass yet again obstructing 
presidential policy. It is invaluable, too, to have on record the degree of indepen- 
dence granted, for instance, to ambassadors whom the presidential age, it might be 
thought, had relegated to nothing more than postmen for the White House. 

I do not think very much new emerges from this book in terms of surprising find- 
ings or data requiring revisions of accepted understandings, but it throws useful 
spotlights on how American policy was arrived at and why (in the Congo, over the 
Volta Dam, and relations with Portugal in Africa) it seemed to haver. > It is, how- 
ever, very much an American picture, American in terms of material and American 
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in terms of perception. As far as the material is concerned, the analysis of 
non-American actions and motives is often circumstantial and patently subjective 
(galling to British and Africans alike, I would think). In a sense, this is not 
necessarily significant because the book does not set out to be a multi-faceted 
picture so much as John F. Kennedy’s picture. 

The other bias is, I think, more serious and it comes in two guises. First, the 
focus on Kennedy skews even the American material, so that the Congressional 
involvement is overly minimized. And Mahoney is no Graham Alison, alas, so 
that there is little attempt to approach the wealth of material in a deeply academic 
manner showing awareness of others’ writings in the same sort of area. Second, is 
the troubling but wholly significant assumption that the United States should, and 
could, organize the African continent in the immediate aftermath of Britain’s and 
France’s direct control. Neither Mahoney nor Kennedy seem to have questioned 
this assumption. Even more sad, when some of Kennedy’s advisers queried the 
identification of radical African politicians with Soviet outsiders, they invariably 
failed to persuade Kennedy to act as if this was not so. For all the interest in, 
and unusual knowledge of, Africa displayed by President Kennedy, he too became 
ensnared in those very stereotypes he had earlier challenged and which have 
consistently distorted American policy in the continent. 

University of California, Berkeley RICHARD HODDER- WILLIAMS 
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BRITISH POLICY AND AFRICAN 
UNIVERSITIES: SIERRA LEONE REVISITED 


JOHN D. HARGREAVES 


THIS ARTICLE originates in the shadowy borderland between personal remi- 
niscence and historical research. It is an attempt to look back on 30 years 
of rather irregular contact with the additional wisdom—or at any rate, 
additional knowledge—derived from the opening of the archives and from 
subsequent experience. 

I went to teach history in Sierra Leone through what I can best call a 
series of historically-determined accidents. First of all military service 
in Malaya roused my interest in extending to other societies the excellent 
education in European history which I had received at Manchester Univer- 
sity. Then, on returning to Manchester, that interest was turned towards 
Africa through friendships with African students, notably a remarkable 
botanist called Eni Njoku, who was later to distinguish himself in many 
branches of Nigerian public life. And when the time seemed right to ~ 
move in 1952 it was Fourah Bay College which advertised a vacancy. In 
my innocence I was slightly puzzled that this celebrated institution should 
be operating under the wing of the British Colonial Office Committee on/ 
Colleges and Arts, Science and Technology rather than of the Inter 
University Council; but I did not then understand fully how its status 
had become an issue in complex debates about the future development of 
African higher education. 

The general pattern of these debates has now been clarified by Lord 
Ashby’s magisterial volume, and by Ian Maxwell’s history of the IUC. I 
myself added some reflections in the journal of this Society twelve years 
ago, and since then Dr Fewzi Borsali has explored the archives with the 
critical eye of a North African scholar. We now see the creation of new 
University Colleges as a central part of the new strategy conceived by the 
wartime coalition for the transformation and gradual decolonization of the 
overseas British empire. They were to be key institutions in a process of 
‘nation-building’, an essential prelude to the transfer of power. Following 
This present article is based upon a talk to a joint meeting of the Royal African and Royal 


Commonwealth Society in London on 18 April 1985. Professor Hargreaves revisited Sierra 
Leone most recently in December 1984/January 1985. 


1. Eric Ashby, with Margaret Anderson, Universities: British, Indian, African (London, - 
1966); I. C. M. Maxwell, Universities in Partnership (Edinburgh, 1980); John D. Hargreaves, 
“The Idea of a Colonial University’, African Affairs, 72, 1973; Fewzi Borsali, ‘British Colonial 
Policy towards Higher Education in West Africa ...’, Ph.D. thesis, University of Aberdeen, . 
1983. 
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the authoritative advice tendered by the Asquith and Elliot Commissions, 
these colleges were to conform closely to English models. The involve- 
ment of British universities in their academic government, in the appoint- 
ment of staff, and in the conduct of examinations would ensure the 
maintenance of scholarly standards—thereby guaranteeing the quality of 
the education offered, and also the transmission of certain values. These 
were the shared articles of faith with which British policy-makers and 
academics undertook to shape new educational structures in the African 
colonies. 

There was however dissent over the scale and speed of the provision to 
be made. A minority of members of the Elliot Commission, backed by 
Mr Creech Jones, by most Colonial Office officials, and by many edu- 
cational experts, were overwhelmingly conscious of the meagre resources 
available—not only financial resources, they thought, but staff qualified 
and willing to undertake the quasi-sacerdotal office of university teaching, 
and potential students capable of responding to them. They thought one 
University College should suffice, for the foreseeable future, for the whole 
of British West Africa; faced with political outrage in the Gold Coast, they 
grudgingly agreed to two; but the notion of sponsoring a third university 
institution, in a small country of two million people, seemed wholly 
unacceptable. Although Fourah Bay College had been founded by the 
Church Missionary Society in 1827 and had been successfully preparing 
Africans for degrees of the University of Durham since 1876 it remained a 
small and impoverished institution, which seemed incapable of reaching 
the standards which the experts envisaged for the new colonial university. 

But the academic austerity of these experts was strongly opposed by the 
majority of the Elliot Commission (which included three alumni of Fourah 
Bay) and by all leaders of African opinion. After fierce political and 
bureaucratic arguments, which have been chronicled by Dr Borsali, a series 
of compromises was struck. These permitted a University department, 
academically sponsored by Durham, to retain its identity within a larger 
composite college. In January 1954 exactly one-third of the 357 students 
were taking degree courses (but only 49 of these were Sierra Leoneans); the 
remainder were divided between preliminary courses in arts and sciences 
and teacher training, with a few ministerial candidates.* So when I 
arrived in Freetown the University ideal had been kept alive in Sierra 
Leone by African initiative, with the somewhat grudging acquiescence of 
the Colonial Office experts. 

Here I would like to comment on a curious paradox which repeatedly 
appears in the Colonial archives: that it was precisely when the Colonial 
Office began seriously to prepare Africans for self-government that they 


2. Report of the Sierra Leone Education Commission (Freetown, 1954), pp. 15, 20. 
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became most ready to offer prescriptive advice as to what was good for 
them. The Fourah Bay question provides a case in point. Some of the 
supporters of the Elliot minority proposals adopted entrenched attitudes of 
intolerant hostility. Largely no doubt these were based on an unimagin- 
ative application of prevailing orthodoxy to observed reality, but one can 
sometimes detect inherited prejudice against the Krio population who 
led the defence of university studies. One leading figure- in the IUC, 
convinced that the College could never become more than ‘a second-rate 
degree-giving institution’ which would ‘reproduce the lowest standards of 
Negro education in the United States’, intrigued tirelessly to prevent it 
from receiving official support.*? Certainly the tiny community of three 
missionary teachers, three African tutors and seventeen undergraduates 
which the Elliot Commission visited in its rural exile cannot have 
impressed them with academic excellence; they could not know that three 
future Vice-Chancellors and a future Executive Secretary of the ECA were 
among its members. Buta less arrogant assessment of past achievements 
and existing potential would have saved much bitterness and wasted 
energy. 

But it is true that even in 1952 Fourah Bay fell rather short of prevailing 
academic ideals. One or two colleagues had been better prepared for 
missionary evangelism than for the extension of the frontiers of knowledge. 
The College library was hardly larger than those of some private citizens 
of Freetown, and much less appropriate for university purposes. The 
supply of qualified students was still very limited; even in 1954 there were 
still only 200 pupils in the country’s fifth forms. The school system 
seems to have been damming rather than releasing the reservoir of talent 
which we know to have existed among this generation of Sierra Leoneans. 

‘These limitations were out-weighed by a clear determination among my 
colleagues to create a real African university. This was no sudden 
enthusiasm; more than half a century before Elliot both Africanus Horton 
and Edward Blyden had argued that such an institution had an essential 
role to play in nation-building. One early problem was how to make our 
syllabus more relevant to local needs and experience without sacrificing the 
international kite-mark which Durham’s responsibility for examinations 
provided. ‘Though there is much of universal interest in the deeds of 
those worthy ladies and gentlemen the Tudors and Stuarts, Arthur Porter, 
Willie Conton and I did not feel that the courses in British and European 
history which we were teaching constituted a wholly adequate diet. Our 
colleagues in Durham co-operated willingly in helping us introduce a new 
course entitled “The Policies of the Great Powers in Africa’; and also, 


3. Public Record Office, London: CO. 554/145/33599/6/48, Adams to Reddaway, 4 March 
1948, quoted by Borsali, pp. 382 ff 
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which was equally important, in convincing Sierra- Leoneans that this 
would not be a purely local prescription, bon pour P Afrique. In 1952 it 
did not seem that full courses in African history proper could yet be sup- 
ported by an adequate corpus of published work, but the two preliminary 
terms of college study which some entrants undertook provided freedom to 
introduce some study of Sierra Leone’s own history. 

There were fierce debates among faculty about the viability of the 
administratively-dictated compromise by which university level studies in 
Sierra Leone had been encapsulated within a larger composite college. I 
did not think this situation was necessarily harmful; and indeed the idea 
of a composite college, elevated into that of a comprehensive university, 
was to become academically fashionable in the 1960s. But some of my 
colleagues saw this as the ground on which to fight the Elliot minority’s 
intention to prevent Sierra Leone from developing a true university of 
its own. In retrospect, one can agree that officials were right to be 
cautious about finance; indeed all attempts of the period to predict the 
cost of universities were to prove gross under-estimates. But their 
expert appreciations of the human resources awaiting development 
through higher education have proved even more spectacularly wrong. 
Independent African governments have shown far greater confidence in the 
nation-building capacity of universities by the priority they have given to 
their expansion. One may well think they have overdone it; 24 universi- 
ties does seem a lot for Nigeria, and in the present state of the Sierra Leone 
economy the maintenance of even one is proving difficult, as I will show. 
But I think it is important to register that ‘our determination to move, by 
one route or another, towards a University of Sierra Leone, was substan- 
tially endorsed by the Fulton Commission of 1954, and has been amply 
justified by subsequent developments. 

Certainly the strongest single impression left by my return visits to 
Sierra Leone over the years and more recently in 1984-5 is of academic 
achievement. There are of course other more specific and sometimes less 
- agreeable impressions; failures and false starts would play a large part in 
a full and critical history of any institution. But today, rather than 
concentrate on fallen trees, I want to draw attention to the growth of the 
forest. 

The students, first of all. At the 1983 Congregation of the USL 
Bachelor’s degrees were conferred on 417 students, and Master’s degrees 
onfour. The vast majority of these were Sierra Leoneans, though Fourah 
Bay does retain a little of its former cosmopolitan character. As regards 
intellectual quality, I can speak only on the basis of two periods as examiner 
in History. The syllabus now includes, besides papers in European and 
American history and historiography, roughly 50% of African material. 
Honours students write short dissertations which often make real contri- 
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butions to knowledge of Sierra Leone’s development. Greater relevance 
has been achieved along with a continuing concern for standards; so far as 
equivalence can be measured, examiners still aim to use the same bench- 
marks as British universities. The distribution curve of student perfor- 
mance is however somewhat different: a much larger proportion of Sierra 
Leone students scrape passes in the Ordinary degree, while perhaps one or 
two gifted students each year gain upper-second class honours. But if 
these results do not seem very splendid, wait till you hear something of the 
conditions under which they are achieved. 

The majority of the staff are now Sierra Leoneans. Several of them, in 
different disciplines, have international reputations; many more Sierra 
Leonan scholars, unhappily, have been tempted abroad, continuing a brain 
drain from this small country which began in the nineteenth century. The 
lists of their published research contain a great deal of relevance to prob- 
lems of contemporary Sierra Leone. Those who are privileged to enter 
their homes as friends have the familiar sense of belonging to a lively 
academic community, where conversation can move from practical and 
parochial concerns to underlying principles. A good part of the Elliot 
Commission’s vision of what African universities might become has been 
realized. 

At this point some critics might ask whether the Elliot vision was not 
itself too academic to serve the real needs of emerging African nations: 
whether it did not sacrifice relevance to externally-determined standards. 
With 246 first degrees in Arts and Social Sciences against 171 in sciences, 
for example, is the balance of studies right? A fair question, to which the 
University’s record of adaptation can offer a pretty fair answer. Helped by 
generous external funding in the 1960s some good departments of sciences 
and engineering were built up at Fourah Bay. In 1964 a second university 
college was founded at Njala, with American encouragement, ‘to serve the 
expressed needs of Sierra Leone for teaching, research, and selected 
extension programmes in agriculture, education, and the supporting basic 
sciences The needs were very real, though there was much controversy 
as to whether this was the best method of meeting them; but after a rather 
stormy courtship the two Colleges were united by the University of Sierra 
Leone Act of 1972, and now seem to be playing complementary roles. 
Since then the University has sponsored the new Institute of Public 
Administration and Management, and begun proto-medical education in 
a Department of Community Health. I cannot presume to attempt an 
authoritative appraisal of any of these innovations, but they clearly show a 
University anxious to adapt to changing perceptions of community need. 

4. R. T. Odell, “The Development of University Agricultural Education in Sierra Leone, 


1962~1976’, in One Hundred Years of University Education in Sierra Leone (Freetown, 1976) 
p.bb. 
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But anybody who- does attempt to appraise the University’s achieve- 
ments must do so in the context of material difficulties, steadily increasing 
since the days of international bounty in the mid-1960s. A second strong 
impression on either campus today is one of impoverishment. This is 
immediately manifest in the sight of badly maintained buildings, of 
laboratories and drawing offices which seem hardly serviceable. The 
Library, which by the mid-1960s provided not only adequate working col- 
lections but serious resources for research in the history and society of 
Sierra Leone, can now buy few foreign monographs, and-contains termin- 
ated runs of many important journals. Staff salaries have been eroded by 
inflation, driving some of the brightest and best into reluctant exile. One 
friend, a biologist of international reputation, calculates that the US dollar 
equivalent of his salary as a senior professor is absolutely less than what he 
received as a young lecturer a quarter of a century ago. 

_ The material conditions of daily life continue to deteriorate. Power and 
water supplies are liable to be disconnected at any moment. Postal ser- 
vices and telephones have become wholly unreliable, so any urgent message 
may involve:a motor journey round the precipitous hairpins of Mount 
Aureol, or even along a hundred miles of deteriorating highway from 
Njala to Freetown. When the family car breaks down spare parts may be 
unobtainable, and senior professors have to solicit lifts, or make exhausting 
journeys on foot. Petrol supplies dry up periodically, and those who need 
wheels for their work have to waste time (and fuel) in long queues at the 
surviving pumps. Food, though increasingly expensive, seems usually 
available, so academics in Sierra Leone so far have had to spend less time 
driving around seeking something to eat than those in some other univer- 
sities in Africa nowadays. But with this important exception, all these 
hardships weigh more heavily on the conditions of work of university 
teachers than on those of less skilled countrymen, say port labourers or 
petty traders. So it is becoming materially impossible to conduct effective 
research or scholarship in Sierra Leone. I consider it a minor miracle that 
the staff have kept the standard of undergraduate study as high as I still 
find it. But I wonder how long this can continue. 

Sierra Leone is suffering in a extremely acute form from some of the 
same disorders as our own universities: in a period of economic depression 
many governments have reviewed their priorities and judged that higher 
education has received too much investment in the past. This is not the 
place to consider how far Sierra Leone’s economic crisis is due to inter- 
national economic conditions, how far to domestic mismanagement. It is 
however relevant to say that, in Sierra Leone as in other African countries, 
successive generations of students have been particularly vigilant for cor- 
ruption and injustice in government, and that during the last decade this 
has led to a number of violent confrontations. Though some of these were 
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sparked by grievances over food, or fears of unemployment, behind most 
one can detect the thesis that in a one-party state the University may have a 
duty to assume some of the roles of constitutional opposition. So periodic 
closures have-added to the University’s difficulties. The latest confron- 
tation, as reported in this week’s West Africa magazine seems to be between 
students and the College authorities, but I would be surprised if there 
are not also strong undertones of political protest. Compared with some 
neighbours, Sierra Leone has never been a really repressive society; it 
seems to me that former Fabian, President Stevens, even in his less tolerant 
moments, still recognizes that a free and lively university can make 
essential contributions to the work of ‘nation-building’. 


I have been arguing that the Elliot ideal of a university, pursuing both 
liberal and applied studies as a central agency of national development, is 
still very much alive in Sierra Leone, as I am sure it is in other African 
countries. J am not sure whether it is still equally strong in this country. 
The universities of English-speaking Africa seem to me in danger of 
becoming disinherited children. Patterns of higher education, which 
years ago were enthusiastically encouraged by the British official and 
academic establishments as a central strategy for decolonization, now 
receive little support, and sometimes even less sympathy. Universities 
like that of Sierra Leone have not only suffered directly from an adverse 
global economic conjuncture and from political misjudgements locally, but 
have become caught by the scissors of changing attitudes in this country. 

One arm of those scissors is represented by that shift in priorities within 
the British Aid Programme which was signalled by the 1976 White Paper, 
More Aid for the Poorest. I am not going to contest the values which this 
document expressed; there are plenty of people in Sierra Leone and 
elsewhere with more basic needs than for scientific apparatus or learned | 
journals. But when as in some recent years the new values have been 
applied to a reduced total aid budget, the effects of policy changes impinge 
with brutal suddenness, and many reasonable expectations which earlier 
British attitudes had encouraged have been disappointed. 

The other arm of the scissors has been wielded through British univer- 
sities, who have been constrained to reduce their own commitment to what 
they formerly regarded as their international responsibilities. Since 
_ governments began to insist in the 1970s—but much more forcefully since 
' 1981—that universities should function more like commercial. corporations, 
I have been disappointed to see how quickly financial: stringency. can alter 
academic priorities. Throughout: my own: academic caréer ‘co-operation 
with overseas universities and the education of overseas students have 
seemed not only services owed, but means of enlarging our own intellec- - 
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tual horizons. Generations of British academics have derived as much 
benefit from association with African colleagues and students as I did from 
my friendship with Eni Njoku 40 years ago. Having been accustomed to 
admitting students on the basis of academic merit and of our own capacity 
to provide the education sought, I am depressed to hear the overseas intake 
discussed primarily as a source of revenue in our own financial difficulty, to 
find admission turning on the ability of pay fees which have been inflated 
by creative official accountancy. When I find African friends anxious to 
educate their children in disciplines not available locally—in medicine, for 
example—obliged to shop around for scholarships to Turkey or the Soviet 
Union, I wonder whether present policy really represents good business 
thinking for a country much of whose export trade is likely to be education- 
based. More fundamentally, I also wonder whether the Elliot idea of the 
university has been rendered invalid by our deeper insights into the roots of 
world poverty; and whether there is not some continuing obligation to 
sustain those overseas universities for which this country provided the 
god-parents? 


MURSI RESPONSE TO DROUGHT: SOME 
LESSONS FOR RELIEF AND 
REHABILITATION 


DAVID TURTON 


THE FAMINE NOW affecting Ethiopia is probably the worst in the history of 
Africa, and yet it has come only ten years after an earlier famine which 
galvanised both national and international relief and rehabilitation efforts 
on an unprecedented scale. In answer to the inevitable question “What 
went wrong?’ there has arisen a chorus of accusations, from politicians, 
relief agency staff, academics and journalists, each pointing the finger of 
blame in any direction but their own. In this article I want to resist, as far 
as possible, the temptation to ask who is to blame and ask instead what 
lessons can be learnt from the present disaster which might help to prevent 
its otherwise inevitable recurrence. ‘To answer this question I draw upon 
my experience, as an anthropologist, of a part of Ethiopia which has seen, 
since 1971, its worst drought and famine in living memory which has not 
been affected by any large-scale or sustained relief and rehabilitation 
programme. 

If anthropology has any practical contribution to make towards solving 
the problem of famine, at least part of this contribution must lie in showing 
how complex is the relationship between a particular set of environmental . 
circumstances and the culture of a particular community. For one cannot 
know the extent of an environmental crisis (or even that one exists), nor 
appreciate the likely consequences of a particular intervention, without 
appreciating the role of culture, both in determining what particular com- 
bination of circumstances constitutes a crisis, and in governing a people’s 
response to it. Culture, in other words, is not a mere object, acted upon 
by nature, but a subject which constitutes or gives meaning to 
nature. One way of showing this would be to describe the history of a 
particular relief or rehabilitation programme and to show how it failed to 
achieve its objectives and/or led to unintended and undesired conse- 
quences, because the cultural complexities of the situation were not 
adequately understood. Another, and for obvious reasons, less common 
way is to show how a particular people have responded, in the absence of 
outside attempts to sustain or change their way of life, to ecological 
pressures which have pushed them close to the limits of their adaptive 
capacity. [Itis a case of this kind that I present here. 


The author is Senior Lecturer in Social Anthropology at Manchester University and did field- 
work among the Mursi people of Ethiopia in 1969-70, 1973-4, 1982-3. Fieldwork was 
supported by the ESRC and the area studies committee of the University of Manchester. 
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The early 1970s : 

The Mursi number about five thousand and live in the Lower Omo 
Valley of southwestern Ethiopia, sixty miles north of Lake Turkana. 
Their economy is based upon the integration of three main subsistence 
activities, rain-fed cultivation, flood-retreat cultivation and cattle 
herding. None of these is sufficient in itself, nor even in combination with 
one of the other two, to provide a regular and reliable subsistence, but each 
makes a vital contribution to the overall viability of the economy. To 
understand the different and complementary constraints which affect the 
exploitation of these three productive resources is to understand the 
adaptive success of the Mursi economy and the extremity of the conditions 
which have brought it, in recent years, close tc the point of collapse. 

There is no shortage of land for rain-fed cultivation, but rainfall is both 
low (an annual mean of around 400mm) and, more to the point, highly 
unreliable in occurrence, distribution and intensity. If there is a suf- 
ficiently heavy and prolonged fall of rain in March or early April, sorghum 
(the main crop) will ripen in ten weeks and will be ready for harvesting in 
twelve. Ifthe rain is even a few weeks late, the crop may not have enough 
time to reach maturity before it is destroyed by a prolonged spell of hot dry 
weather in July and August. Always eager, for this reason, to get their 
seed into the ground as soon as possible, the cultivators may misjudge the 
onset of the main rains, planting after a ‘false alarm’, only to find that a dry 
spell follows, leaving the seeds with insufficient moisture to germinate suc- 
cessfully. (It makes good ‘scientific’ sense to plant immediately after the 
first fall of rain, since the effect of this rain is to release, all of a sudden, the 
nutrients that have been stored in the soil during the dry season, making 

‘them available, at a high level, for seed germination). It is also possible 
for a promising harvest to be drastically reduced by a short burst of heavy 
rain a few weeks before the sorghum is ready to be cut. 

Sorghum is also the main crop cultivated by means of flood-retreat 

cultivation. It is planted along the banks of the Omo as the flood recedes 
in September and October and harvested at the height of the dry season in 
November and December. Since only land which has actually been 
inundated can be cultivated by this method, and since the area liable to 
flooding is limited, along this stretch of the Omo, to small pockets and 
‘strips on the banks themselves, the potential harvest from flood-retreat 
cultivation is never as great as from rain cultivation. But since the fertility 
of flood land is annually renewed by the deposition of silt, and since the 
annual rise and fall of the Omo is controlled not by the erratic local rainfall 
but by the heavy ‘summer rains’ which fall over its highland catchment 
area, flood cultivation is far more reliable. 

Although the Mursi are expert and energetic cultivators, their cultural 
values are overwhelmingly centred around cattle. Unless one is careful, 
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this may lead one to suppose that they are, as Evans-Pritchard describes the 
Nuer, ‘pre-eminently pastoral’. Like the Nuer, however, they are only 
this in the sense that their culture elevates cattle to a position of supreme 
symbolic importance. Having about one head of cattle per head of human 
population, which is not much less than E. E. Evans-Pritchard reports for 
the Nuer,? they would need at least ten times their present cattle wealth to 
subsist entirely on the products of their herds.* It may be safely estimated 
that they depend on cultivation for at least three quarters of their sub- 
sistence needs. This still leaves an important contribution to be made 
by cattle to daily subsistence—particularly to that of young children 
and unmarried men—but, as the events of the past thirteen years have 
dramatically shown, cattle are particularly important to the Mursi as a 
form of insurance against crop failure. They provide this insurance not, 
of course, by being consumed directly, but by being exchanged for 
grain—either in Mursiland itself or in the surrounding lowlands (where the 
localized rainfall may lead to wide variations in crop yields), or, when rain- 
fall in the lowlands is universally poor, in highland villages, to the east of 
the Omo. It is presumably this, rather than the actual contribution made 
by cattle to daily subsistence, which has taught the Mursi to see their cattle 
as their last defence against starvation and which, in turn, makes it easy to 
understand the strength of their emotional attachment to them. . 

My first field trip to the Mursi (January 1969~December 1970) coincided 
with what they might well now consider the end of a Golden Age—an age 
of peace and relatiye plenty during which, despite occasionally poor years, 
adverse conditions never combined in such a way as to threaten seriously 
the essential complementarity of their three principal means of sub- 
sistence. It was evident, even during that first visit, that subsistence 
anxiety was a fact of Mursi life. But they themselves insisted that, 
although they were often hungry, no-one among them ever died of starva- 
tion. They told me a very different story when I returned, three years 
later, in November 1973. For during those three years they had suffered a 
famine of disastrous proportions, unprecedented in living memory. As I 
went through the census of 367 married men and their families which I had 
collected in 1970, I was given vivid and macabre accounts of people dying 
of starvation, committing suicide, abandoning their relatives and gorging 
themselves to death on meat and fish after weeks of hunger. Almost 20% 
of the married men alone in the census had died since 1970—not all of 
them, of course, from starvation. The death rate among young children— 


1. E. E. Evans-Pritchard, The Nuer (Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1940), p. 16. 

2. E.E. Evans-Pritchard, Nuer p. 20. 

3. See L. H. Brown, ‘The biology of pastoral man as a factor in conservation’ in Biological 
Conservation 3 1971 (2) pp. 93-100; and G. Dahl and A. Hjort, Having herds: pastoral herd 
growth and household economy, Stockholm Studies in Social Anthropology No. 2, University of 
Stockholm 1976. 
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that section of the population which has the highest mortality rate at the 
best of times—must have been enormous.* What had brought about this 
disastrous situation? 

The simple and largely correct answer is a failure of the rains for three 
years running (1971, 1972 and 1973), something which my informants had 
never experienced before, together with very low Omo flood levels over the 
same period. The consequent hunger helped to bring about and was, in 
turn, exacerbated by inter-group fighting on a large scale, which affected all 
the herding peoples of:the Lower Omo during the early seventies. The 
Mursi were chiefly involved in raiding and counter-raiding with their nor- _ 
thern neighbours, the Bodi, with whom they had been on terms of peaceful 
co-operation since the early fifties. This increased the food shortage in a 
number of ways. Firstly, in order to make the cattle less vulnerable to 
Bodi raiders, the Mursi kept them well away from some of their best graz- 
ing areas in the north of their country and confined them instead to the 
eastern fringes of the tsetse infested Omo bushbelt. Secondly, they 
abandoned both raid-fed and flood-retreat cultivation areas in this border 
area. ‘Thirdly, the hostilities affected communications with highlands 
markets, the only source of grain. People travelling to and from these 
‘markets were regularly ambushed and killed. It would be going much too 
far to say that warfare, by interrupting normal subsistence and trading 
activities, was the main cause of the food shortage, but there is no doubt 
that the Mursi were less able to deal with it than they would have been had 
their external relations, especially with the Bodi, been peaceful. 

Apart from two isolated distributions of famine relief in September and 
December 1973, the Mursi received no outside assistance during the first 
and most disastrous three years of the 1970’s. The single most important 
factor which enabled them, as a group, to survive this crisis, was undoub- 
tedly access to grain through market exchange in the highlands. All 
manner of items were taken up to the highlands to be bartered or 
sold—rifies, agricultural implements, tobacco, hides, honey and even 
walking sticks. But, in their own estimation, it was the ability to exchange 
cattle for grain which differentiated, more than anything else, between 
those who survived and those who did not. So desperate were some 
people to obtain cattle for this purpose that they took back by force cattle 
they had paid in bridewealth, thereby divorcing themselves in the process. 
It is difficult to think of a more telling indication than this of the severe 
strain imposed by the famine on social relations. For the rights and 


4. A more detailed account of the 1970-73 drought is given in my article ‘Response to 
drought: the Mursi of southwest Ethiopia’ in J. P. Garlick and R. W. J. Keay (eds.), Human 
ecology in the tropics, Taylor and Francis, (London 1977). 

5. See the articles by Tornay, Almagor, Fukui, Turton and Todd in K. Fukui and D. 
Turton (eds.), Warfare among East African herders, Senri Ethnological Studies 3, National 
Museum of Ethnology, Osaka, 1979. 
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obligations arising out of bridewealth debt not only ramify among a wide 
variety of kin and affines but have a time depth of three generations. In 
‘normal’ times, the system of reciprocity thus established plays a vital part 
in the equitable distribution of scarce resources® but so great was this 
crisis that, for some people at least, it was no longer possible to wait for 
reciprocity to be achieved in its own time. They therefore began turning 
their long term, intangible assets—claims on the property of others based 
upon past exchanges—into short term tangible ones. Having lost con- 
fidence in the natural order of things, they had lost confidence in the social 
order as well. Indeed, some people predicted that, since the rain appeared 
to have deserted their country for good, they would eventually have to do 
the same. By the time of my next visit to the Mursi, in April 1981, this 
prediction had been fulfilled. 


The migration 

There was some improvement in the situation of the Mursi during the 
middle years of the decade, but the rains were again poor in 1977 and dis- 
astrously so during the two succeeding years. The resulting crop failures 
were as serious as those of the early seventies but this time their effect was 
mitigated by the first ever systematic distribution of famine relief to the 
Mursi, at a temporary distribution point set up during 1979 and 1980 on 
the east bank of the River Mago, a tributary of the Omo, by the Relief and 
Rehabilitation Commission of the new Ethiopian Military Government. 
Once the food had arrived by lorry at the distribution point, it was divided 
into individual loads and given out to all-comers who then carried it back to 
their home settlements. This procedure was presumably adopted cut of 
sheer necessity, there being insufficient staff and equipment available to set 
up elaborate distribution centres of the ‘soup kitchen’ variety, but its 
benefits were obvious. First, the food was distributed with maximum 
speed, secondly, those most in need of it were not forced to make a long and 
potentially fatal journey to the distribution point and, thirdly, because they 
were not forced to remain at a feeding station to receive daily handouts, 
people were not taken away for long periods from their essential sub- 
sistence activities. Thus, there was not created an ever-growing settle- 
ment of ‘refugees’, permanently dependent on food aid, and it was precisely 
because such a ‘famine camp’ was not created that the way was left open 
for the Mursi to take their most drastic step so far to secure their long term 
future: a change from mobile semi-pastoralism to a permanently settled 
agricultural way of life. 

In 1979 there began a spontaneous migration from northern Mursiland 


6. See my article ‘The economics of Mursi bridewealth’ in J. Comaroff (ed.) The meaning of 
marriage payments, (Academic Press, New York), 1980. 
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to higher, better watered land in the Mago Valley—not, it must be stressed 
to the distribution point just mentioned but to an area further upstream, at 
the foot of Mt. Mago (1176 m) and in the rain shadow area of the steep 
eastern wall of the Omo rift. This place was chosen because it offered 
better opportunities for reliable rain-fed cultivation than the Omo lowlands 
and because of its proximity (four hours’ walk) to a highland village, Berka, 
with a weekly market. Given the importance of market exchange in seeing 
the Mursi through the recent years of hunger, it can be well understood 
why the advantage of living so close to a highland market should have been 
considered only second in importance to the prospect of better cultivation 
as a reason for moving to the Mago Valley. There was, however, a major 
disadvantage: the area in which the migrants had settled was one of high 
tsetse challenge and this meant that there was little chance of keeping cattle 
in the vicinity of the settlement, except perhaps during the one or two 
driest months of the year. I gathered, in 1981, that a few migrants had 
taken their cattle with them, but that the majority were unwilling to take 
this risk, leaving them in the care of unmarried male relatives in the Omo 
lowlands, a full day’s walk from the new settlement. It therefore seemed 
likely that, provided the hoped for agricultural potential of their new settle- 
ment was realised (and the 1979 and 1980 harvests had been markedly more 
successful than elsewhere in Mursiland), the migrants were in the process 
of becoming sedentary agriculturists, relying on rain-fed cultivation, and 
that they represented a ‘sloughing off of surplus individuals from the 
traditional subsistence economy. For they had not only reduced their 
dependence on pastoralism, but they had also given up their valuable 
flood-retreat cultivation areas on the banks of the Omo. 

Together with my wife and son, I first visited the Mago settlement (as I 
shall call it) in August 1982. It consisted of over two hundred houses, 
spread out over an area of approximately one square mile, in six separate 
clusters. The migrants, who then totalled between eight hundred and one 
thousand, had just taken in a good harvest and were disposing of their 
surplus sorghum by selling it in Berka and by holding numerous beer 
parties. Relations with their highland neighbours and traditional 
enemies, the Ari, were good, despite the fact that the area taken over by the 
Mursi, although previously unoccupied, had long been used by the Ari as a 
source of honey—they place their beehives, or ‘honey barrels’, in the tall 
trees of the Mago forest. The two groups appeared to be accommodating 
to each other well through a thriving economic exchange (the Mursi selling 
sorghum and buying green vegetables, salt, coffee, earthenware pots, 
goatskins and alcohol) which was bringing the Mursi, for the first time in - 
their history on a regular basis, into the cash economy. ‘The one problem 
was the evident unsuitability of the area for cattle. Most of (and, a year 
later, when we visited the settlement again, all) the migrants had given up 
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any attempt to keep their cattle less than a full day’s walk from the 
settlement. The problem confronting them was how to maintain a strong 
foothold in the pastoral economy without being able to play an active part 
in the day-to-day management of their herds. It seemed likely that in due 
course this would lead to their de facto exclusion from the pastoral econ- 
_omy, and although they were not prepared to admit that they had turned 
their backs on traditional pastoral values, this, from the point of view of 
those who had not migrated, is precisely what they had done. ‘The situ- 
ation seemed to contain all the necessary ingredients for the eventual 
creation of a new ethnic identity for the Mago migrants. In adapting 
themselves to a new pattern of subsistence and settlement they had put 
more than a geographical distance between themselves and their fellow 
Mursi of the Omo lowlands. 

The commitment of the migrants to their new way of life, despite the dif- 
ficulties of reconciling this commitment with traditional values, was nicely 
demonstrated by a series of events which occurred during our second and 
last visit to the Mago settlement, in August 1983.’ The situation in the 
settlement then was rather different from what it had been a year earlier. 
- The July harvest had been very poor (though better than elsewhere in 
Mursiland) due both to insufficient rain and to the particularly severe 
inroads made by birds into the crop before harvesting. ‘The severity of the 
resulting hunger was clear from a survey of child nutrition carried out by 
my wife, which replicated a survey she had carried out a year earlier, in 
August 1982. In that year, out of 68 children under 110 cms in height 
who were measured, 15 (22%) were ‘malnourished’, having upper mid-arm 
circumferences of 13-5 cms or less. In 1983, 52 of 83 children measured 
(62% ) came within this category. Hunting (of buffalo) and honey gather- 
ing were the chief means by which people were attempting to supplement 
their meagre grain supplies. Parties of men, women and children spent 
days on end in the bush, hunting and gathering, and buffalo hides and 
honey were sold in the highlands, the proceeds being used to buy grain at 
‘ prices ‘which had risen sharply since the year before. Once again, the 
importance of market exchange in coping with famine was demonstrated, 
but the very same conditions which, this year, made access to the market in 
Berka even more important to the Mursi, also threatened to deny it to them 
by causing a deterioration in their relations with the Ari. 

The problem centred around the honey barrels of the Ari, from which 
some Mursi were stealing honey in order to sell it, back to the Ari, in 
Berka. The Mursi were also accused of stealing maize, coffee, axes, hoes 
and cloth from the highlanders’ houses and farms as they went to and from 


7. A fuller account is given in D. & P. Turton, ‘Spontaneous resettlement after drought: an 
Ethiopean example’ in Disasters, 8, No. 3, 1984. 
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the market. On Sunday the seventh of August 1983, a group of Mursi 
women were ambushed by a number of Ari as they made their way back to 
the settlement from the market. One woman’s bag of maize was slashed 
open with a spear and the contents poured out. Over the course of the . 
next three weeks the problem of how to contain this growing conflict was 
the subject of intense public discussions, which included the first ever visit ` 
by a formal deputations of Ari to the Mago settlement. It was in the inter- 
ests of both sides to defuse the conflict as soon as possible. As far as the 
Mursi were concerned, their survival depended on maintaining access to 
Berka, which access could, in the last resort, be denied to them by the 
police, whom they see as the ‘husband’ of the Ari. The Ari on the other 
hand, for whom honey is a major source of the cash they need to pay their 
taxes and purchase trade goods, needed to maintain access to their honey 
barrels in the Mago Valley, where the writ of the police does not run. 

Such were the pressures on both sides to reach a settlement that one was 
quickly achieved, despite the lack of a common language and shared 
cultural value and despite the deep distrust‘and hostility which tradition- 
ally exists between them. It was proposed by the Mursi, and agreed by 
the Ari, that in future any Mursi taking honey to market in Berka should be 
treated as a thief by the Ari and handed over to the police if he did not carry 
a letter stating where the honey had been gathered and confirming that it 
had not been taken from a honey barrel. This letter would be written by 
the only member of the Mago settlement who could read and write 
Amharic (a man who had learnt to do so while serving a two year prison 
sentence in Jinka) and it would be ‘signed’ by the ritual head or priest 
(Komoru) of the Mago settlement. This letter would be addressed to the 
headman of the nearest Ari village, who would give the bearer another let- 
ter to take on to Berka and show the police. This “honey pass’ system, 
began to operate while we were living in the settlement last year and 
appeared to be working well. I provided the necessary paper and pens, to 
start with, but a charge of twenty to thirty cents per pass was soon imposed 
to cover the cost of these materials which would subsequently have to be 
bought in Berka. 

The discussions which led to this—for the Mursi at least—totally novel 
arrangement were of great interest because they showed the politically 
more influential members of the Mago settlement using their rhetoric to 
resolve for their audience the conflict between traditional values and the 
‘untraditional’ behaviour represented by the migration. Their speeches 
were devoted, not to the dispassionate analysis of various possible’ courses 
of action, but to strengthening the commitment of the migrants to the new 
life they had chosen for themselves in the Mago Valley. The problem 
they were grappling with was how to legitimise and justify the migration, in 
terms of traditional values, despite the fact that it represented, to some 
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extent, a turning away from those values. ‘When talking to the Ari depu- 
tation, on the other hand, they were quick to invoke the new, pan- 
Ethiopian values of the revolutionary government, with such phrases as 
“We are all the children of Mengistu; now there are no Amhara, there are no 
Ari, there are no Mursi; we are all one’. 


Relief and Rehabilitation 

‘The story I have told of Mursi response to drought is, in many ways, a 
success story. They have shown great resilience and resourcefulness in 
responding to ecological and political conditions so extreme that, in order 
to find their equal in this area, one would probably have to go back to the 
drought, human and animal pandemics and military turmoil of the 
1890’s. They have survived this experience with their social and econ- 
omic institutions intact and with an undiminished sense of their own 
cultural identity. None of this, of course, should be surprising, but one is 
nevertheless led to ask whether a condition of this success has been the 
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failure of outside agencies and’authorities to come to their assistance with a 
‘full scale programme of relief and rehabilitation. A more systematic and 
prolonged distribution of emergency food could, for example, have saved 
many lives, especially those of young children, but, if it had been made in 
camps at which people were compelled to congregate for daily handouts, it 
could also have turned large numbers of, if not all, the Mursi into refugees 
in theirown country. It might have saved lives at the cost of destroying a 
way of life, thereby helping to create famine in the future. I do not mean 
to imply that the Mursi were better off without a relief and rehabilitation 
programme, because I would not wish to weigh the suffering and deaths of 
individuals against the ‘well being’ of something as impersonal as a ‘way of 
life’, But it is worth considering, not least for the sake of the Mursi them- 
selves, whether their recent history contains any useful lessons for the 
policy and practice of relief and rehabilitation. 

The problem of how to save lives, through the distribution of food aid, 
without destroying a way of life, obviously requires different solutions, 
depending upon the circumstances of each case. It is now widely 
recognized, however, that the aim in all cases should be to make as much 
use as possible of existing channels for the exchange and distribution of 
scarce resources—to ‘enhance’, as the jargon has it, ‘indigenous coping 
mechanisms’. These mechanisms will, among a people such as the Mursi, 
be closely bound up with institutionalised behaviour of a kind which can- 
not be unambiguously labelled ‘economic’, it being a characteristic of such 
societies that economic institutions are not segregated from kinship, politi- 
cal and religious ones. If, therefore, the distribution of food at a time of 
extreme shortage is made to bypass the local distributive network, the 
effect will be to deprive many connected institutions of an important part of 
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their raison d'être. Food aid, if it is distributed through the channels 
which already exist for the allocation of scarce resources, cari put new life, 
not only into the people themselves but also into their ailing social institu- 
tions. The Mursi were fortunate, therefore, that this was how the food 
that was brought to them by the RRC during the past few years was dis- 
tributed: it was taken to a place as close as possible to the affected popula- 
tion, the able bodied members of which were then allowed to carry it back 
to their home settlements. ‘The advantages of this method were outlined 
earlier. The food was distributed with maximum speed, the weakest 
members of the population were not forced to make a long and potentially 
fatal journey to the distribution point and people were not taken away for 
long periods from their subsistence activities—particularly cultivation, 
which is mainly the responsibility of women. But, as I also pointed out, 
these beneficial effects were achieved more by accident than design: had 
more equipment, staff and medical supplies been available it is quite likely 
that a ‘famine camp’ would have been established, aimed principally at sav- 
ing the lives of children, but to which virtually the whole Mursi population 
might have gravitated. The principal justification for this would have 
been the need to ensure that the limited amount of food available found its 
way to those most in need of it, the assumption being that outsiders—in 
this case relief agency staff—are in a better position than the people.them- 
selves to decide; during times of crisis, who among them are most in need of 
help. This assumption is questionable both on practical and ethical 
grounds. 

The practical problem concerns the anthropometric methods used for 
identifying ‘at risk’ individuals (weight-for-height, arm circumference- 
for-height, etc). Although undoubtedly very useful in the rapid assess- 
ment of the nutritional status of whole communities, these methods are 
crude when it comes to selecting needy individuals, unless accompanied by 
skilled, experienced (and therefore expensive) clinical observation.?> The 
best demonstration of this I know of is a report by Chen and others? of an 
anthropometric survey of 2,019 children. Since this survey was not fol- 
lowed up by treatment, it was possible to ascertain, by noting how many of 
the children had died two years later, what proportion of at risk children 
would have been reached by an emergency feeding programme based upon 
the initial survey. If, for example, such a programme had been started 
with enough food to feed 500 children, and the anthropometric survey had 
been used to select the 500 most needy, these would have included less than 


8. See J. Seaman, ‘Food and Nutrition’ in Disasters, 5, No. 8, 1981, pp. 180-8 (special issue 
on Medical Care in Refugee Camps). 

9. L. C. Chen, A. K. M. A. Chowdhury and S. Huffman, ‘Anthropometric assessment of 
energy protein malnutrition and subsequent risk of mortality among pre-school age children’, - 
American Journal of Clinical Nutrition, 30, 1980, 8, pp. 1836—44. 
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half of the 112 children who died within the next two years. These 
results, if they hold elsewhere, suggest that anthropometry is a pretty inef- 
ficient method of screening. But even if there were no such practical 
problems, the outsider would still not be in a better position, morally, than 
the people themselves, to decide who among them should be given priority 
in the distribution of a limited supply of food. Decisions of this kind are 
not based, in any community, on an objective assessment of need but on 
a set of generally unspoken, because taken for granted, moral values. 
Decisions made by agency staff will be based on values which are taken for 
granted in highly developed industrial societies and which may not, there- 
fore, be entirely compatible with those which are taken for granted in the 
communities which are the major recipients of food aid. 

Another objection that might be raised against the method of emergency 
food distribution which was successfully, if fortuitously, adopted by the 
RRC in the Mago Valley, is that it could undermine the self-reliance of the 
recipients. Even though the evil consequences of ‘famine camps’ are now 
widely recognised, this recognition has, it seems, persuaded governments 
and voluntary agencies alike that any form of ‘free relief is to be avoided. 
This is seen in the rush of agencies to get out of relief and into rehabili- 
tation and in attempts to link relief, when it is given, to development 
projects, usually through food-for-work programmes. But, provided the 
method of food distribution does not draw people away from their own 
subsistence activities and provided, therefore, they are left to decide for 
themselves how it should be allocated to needy individuals, there seems no 
good reason to believe that they would literally down tools and make them- 
selves dependent on handouts. This is born out by the history of Mursi 
response to drought over the past thirteen years. They clearly did not 
need to be persuaded to do the work necessary to provide for themselves by 
means of cultivation and if they had been fed only on condition that they 
did some other work (difficult as it is to imagine what, and how it might 
have benefited them) they would have had to give up their own subsistence 
activities and might, therefore, have become dependent on handouts 
indefinitely. A food-for-work programme could, in other words, have 
produced precisely the result it was intended to avoid. 

The idea that ‘free relief is, in principle, a bad thing is based, I believe, 
not only on the widely recognised evil consequences of the ‘soup kitchen’ 
method of distribution, but also on cultural prejudice: the idea that people 
such as the Mursi lack the motivation and/or resourcefulness to work out 
new solutions to the problems of their own economic self-sufficiency. 
This brings me to the question of ‘rehabilitation’. I use inverted commas 
here because I believe the word itself is dangerous. It contains the impli- 
cit assumption that the people to be ‘rehabilitated’ have already lest the 
ability to ‘stand on their own feet’, an assumption which is dangerous, if 
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only because the literature on agricultural development in the Third World 
is full of examples of projects which did not. achieve their objectives 
because of a failure to appreciate both the subtlety of local knowledge and 
expertise and the abilities of people to adapt their social institutions to new 
circumstances.’° It is now part of the current orthodoxy of development 
that schemes which do not build on local knowledge and initiative are most 
unlikely to succeed, but the gap between current orthodoxy and current 
practice is nowhere more apparent than in the agricultural settlement 
schemes which have become the favourite long term solution for the 
rehabilitation of drought affected populations in the Horn of Africa—and 
not least in Ethiopia. Pressure for the resettlement of the Mursi has 
come, in recent years, from the Wild Life Conservation Department in 
Addis Ababa, for which this is the only long term solution to the problem of 
human occupation in the Omo and Mago National Parks. Here we meet 
the familiar dilemma of how to reconcile what is seen as a national 
priority—in this case the creation of a strong, foreign exchange earning 
tourist industry—with the diametrically opposed interests of the local 
population. , 

The Omo National Park was set up in 1967, its headquarters being situ- 
ated on the River Mui, about 30 km west of the Omo. The Mursi used 
both to cultivate and pasture their cattle at this spot, since it is the only 
place with permanent water for miles around, while every dry season they 
would bring their herds across from the east bank of the Omo to drink at 
the hot springs southeast of the present park headquarters. They now 
make use of the west bank of the Omo only for fiood-retreat cultivation, it 
being the long term objective of the National Park authorities to confine 
them entirely to the east bank, which has been designated a ‘Controlled . 
Hunting Area’. Further still to the east is the more recently designated 
Mago National Park, with its headquarters on the River Neri, southwest of 
the administrative centre of Jinka. It takes in a large area of the Mago 
Valley, which has traditionally been an important source of game meat for 
the Mursi and their neighbours, especially during periods of hunger. And 
this is not all: the western border of the Mago Park runs into Mursiland 
proper, enclosing all the best tsetse-free dry season grazing. There is no 
doubt that the creation of the Omo and Mago National parks has already 
helped to make the economy of the Mursi less diversified and hence more 
vulnerable to drought. If the long term plans of the Wild. Life Depart; 
ment to ban all agricultural and pastoral activities within the borders of 
both parks are realised, there will simply be no Mursi economy left—a 
prospect which did not seem to disturb one foreign adviser I met in 
1973. Having at first refused to believe that there were any people living 


10. See R. Chambers, Rural Development: putting the last first, (Longman, 1983), Chapter 5, 
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in the area at all (he had flown over it many times, he said, and seen no ‘vil- 
lages’), he brushed aside my objection that the livelihood of these people 
would be totally undermined if they were confined to a narrow wedge of 
territory between the Omo and the Mago Parks with the observation that 
the Game Wardens would need to employ a good deal of local labour! 

The Omo and Mago National Parks are good examples of the arbitrary 
way in which national park boundaries have been drawn all over Africa, 
very often with total disregard for the territorial rights of local populations. 
Those who draw these boundaries, following such natural features as rivers 
and mountain ranges, are either ignorant (like the adviser just mentioned) 
of the fact that in doing so they are bisecting and truncating environmental 
resources which have been integrated into viable economic systems; or else 
they regard those who have built up these systems as having no right to be 
consulted about their possible destruction. It was this lack of consultation 
which the Mursi found most baffling about their exclusion from the Mui 
area. It was not, they said, the fact that their land was wanted by others 
that surprised them, but the fact that it should have been taken from them 
by people who ‘kept their lips shut’. Apart from the injustice of this, it 
may well be questioned whether the creation of a ‘wilderness’ (a word 
frequently, and inappropriately, applied by wild life enthusiasts to the 
Lower Omo Valley) as a playground for rich, foreign tourists is a form of 
development in which Ethiopia, or any other African country threatened 
by famine, can really afford to engage. The main beneficiaries of such 
development are likely to be the already well off urban elite, while it is by 
no means self evident that endangered animal species can only be saved, in 
Africa of all places, by setting aside large areas from which all human 
occupation is excluded. African subsistence hunters, farmers and herders 
have, after all; been living with and utilising wild animals for thousands of 
years without exterminating them—indeed they have learnt to do precisely 
the opposite for the sake of their own survival. Having destroyed large 
parts of our own natural environment, we in the industrialized world have 
exported our concern to such places as Africa, declaring that areas should 


be set aside there where the ‘rights’ of animals are sacrosanct.. Meanwhile, © 


legislation to prevent the further destruction of our own countryside is 
consistently and successfully opposed, with little popular outcry. The 
national park concept has been foisted upon Africa by a guilty Europe and 
is irrelevant to the fundamental problems of African development. * 


11. This was E illustrated for me by an incident that occurred while I was at the . 


Omo National Park Headquarters on the River Mui in April 1981. I was sitting in the 
Warden’s office one morning, looking out through the open doorway at a group of four or five 
men who were standing, thin and bedraggled; in a drizzle of rain, exchanging a kind of tragi- 
comic banter with the game guards. They were Chai, a people who speak the same language 
as the Mursi but who live west of the Omo and south of Maji. The Chai have probably suf- 
fered even more during the recent years of drought than the Mursi. These.men were about 
to leave Mui after spending a few days living on food given to them by the game guards. One 
of them, who looked the weakest, said, only half jokingly, that if he were not given food for the 
journey he would be a corpse before he arrived home. Above the inside of the doorway that 
framed this little group, forming a kind of caption to the picture, were these words in large 
black letters: ‘Wild life is our national asset’. 
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The resettlement of the Mursi has long beén talked about by local 
administrators and I was told in 1982 that an area of agricultural land in the 
highlands had been set aside for such a settlement scheme. Now that the 
Mursi have successfully jumped the gun by their migration to the Mago, 
one hopes that outside intervention will be limited to facilitating and 
encouraging this move-—by, for example, providing health and educational 
services for the migrants. The history of the Mago settlement is a clear 
demonstration that agricultural resettlement schemes can work, even for 
a people whose cultural values are overwhelmingly centred around 
mobile herding. But this, of course, was a scheme set up by the Mursi 
themselves, and therein lay the Key to its success. 


The need for a new strategy 

Famine relief always, and by definition, comes too late. Despite much 
talk of the importance of ‘early warning’, it seems all too frequently to hap- 
pen that the existence of a crisis is not recognised and/or responded to by 
donor governments and aid agencies until large numbers of people are 
actually dying of starvation. One reason for this may be the tendency to 
think of drought as a simple condition of the physical environment, rather 
than as a complicated relationship between the environment and the social 
and economic organization of a particular human group. It is, of course, 
easy to recognise a drought when starving people finally abandon their vil- 
lages in a desperate search for food, or when a bare and arid landscape is 
seen strewn with the carcasses of dead cattle. But in these circumstances 
virtually the only possible way of organising relief is to gather people into 
‘famine camps’ with the likely consequence of making them dependent on 
handouts indefinitely. 

There seems to be something like a law of inertia at work here, which 
prevents action being taken until it is too Jate, no matter how much prior 
warning is given. It is now accepted, for example, if somewhat grudg- 
ingly, that the RRC provided donor agencies and governments with an 
accurate early warning of the present disaster, and an accurate estimate of 
the amount of food they needed in order to avert it. These predictions 
and estimates were treated with scepticism, it seems, because they were not 
presented in a scientifically ‘respectable’ form—the data were too ‘soft’. 
Does this mean that all efforts should now be concentrated on improving 
the collection and presentation of early warning information? I think not, 
because the factors involved are so complex that, however detailed and 
‘hard’ the data, they will never be such as to compel action—before, that is, 
the disaster hits the television screen. There is nothing quite so ‘hard’ as a 
dying child. 

What is needed—and I believe this is the overriding lesson to be learnt 
from the Mursi and Ethiopian experience since 1974—is a system of 
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‘information feedback’ which does not rely on the subjective and inertia- 
producing judgement of individuals. The only way to get inertia out of a 
system—to make it produce the desired result ahead of time—is to have it 
regulate itself, cybernetically, as with a safety valve on a boiler, or a ther- 
mostat to control room temperature.‘* How might such a self-regulated, 
cybernetic system be set-up to provide food security for a people such as 
the Mursi? Given their traditional reliance on market exchange—particu- 
larly the direct or indirect exchange of cattle for grain—to see them through 
periods of hunger it would seem that a good ‘sensor’ (ie. conveyor of infor- 
mation) for such a system would be the behaviour of cattle and grain prices 
in local markets. An increase in the price of grain relative to cattle would 
be a reliable indication of present food shortage and a warning signal of 
impending crisis. The exchange of cattle for grain could then be so 
regulated, in advance, that the quantity of grain obtained, either directly or 
indirectly, for a given type and size of animal, was never allowed to fall 
below a certain amount. This would require the maintenance by the 
government of emergency grain stores, from which grain would be released 
automatically, in response to information received from the market price 
‘sensor’. There could be many variations on such a system, depending 
upon the circumstances of particular cases, but the important point is 
that it should have built into it, at both local and national levels, the 
characteristic of self regulation. 


12. See A, Porter, Cybernetics Simplified (English Universities Press, London 1969). 
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ECOLOGY, MIGRATION, AND EXPANSION 
IN EAST AFRICA 


RICHARD WALLER 


DURING THE nineteenth century, East Africa was the scene of two separate 
but overlapping processes of colonization, of which the second, the begin- 
nings of British overrule, was perhaps the less important. Before the 
arrival of the Europeans, in a long sequence of movement and adaptation, 
the population of East Africa had begun to assume its present economic and 
social pattern. The experience of colonial rule modified this to some 
extent but did not fundamentally alter the structures laid down by 
1900. It was not until around half a century later, by which time govern- 
ments, both late-colonial and independent, had gathered sufficient 
resources of material, power, and managerial self-confidence to themselves, 
that comparable changes again began to take place. The pre-war world 
was still essentially the world that the early African pioneers had 
made. Much of their effort will never be known in detail. Only the very 
broadest outlines of the social groupings and movements involved and of 
how they came to assume their present identities, modes of subsistence, 
and geographical distribution can be recovered from obscurity. 

Reconstruction is partly a matter of perspective. Certain elements and 
areas in the general picture show up more clearly in the record because of 
the accidents of evidence and scholarly attention. However, over-sharp 
contrasts can distort vision and the attention which has traditionally been 
given to particular themes and societies has perhaps increased the gloom 
elsewhere and led to the comparative neglect of large issues in the history of 
nineteenth century East Africa. Sufficient local studies are now available 
to enable historians to take a more detached and thematic view of devel- 
opments in the nineteenth century and to examine the broad trends 
which underlie them and which integrate the histories of wider areas. 
Indeed, this seems one direction in which African Studies are currently 
moving.! The present article is an attempt to consider one such theme: 
the processes of expansion and their adaptation to the environment. 


Earlier versions of this paper were discussed in Cambridge and at Chancellor College in 
Malawi. The author is grateful to Dr Ruel for permission to publish here and to Drs 
Anderson, Lonsdale and Ruel for comments. 


The author is presently Lecturer in History at the University of Malawi. 


1. See the ‘state of the art’ papers in African Studies Review, 24, (1981) and 26, (1983). For 
area studies, see amongst others Michael Twaddle, “Towards an Early History of the East 
African Interior’, History in Africa, 2, (1975), pp. 147~84; D. Birmingham and P. Martin 
(eds.), History of Central Africa, 2 vols., (London, 1983); and R, Harms, The River of Sorrows 
(New Haven, 1981). The best single country study is still probably John Iliffe, A Modern 
History of Tanganyika (Cambridge, 1979). 
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Two major characteristics of inland East Africa underlie this study. The 
first 1s the ecological diversity of the region, ranging from semi-desert 
through dry savanna plains to well-watered uplands with extensive areas 
of montane forest and a lake-shore environment as well. ‘This has pro- 
duced a great variety of ecological niches, occupied by peoples who were 
themselves ethnically diverse with sharply contrasting socio-economic 
structures and markedly different historical experiences of migration 
and settlement. This diversity promoted a high degree of interaction, 
mobility and cooperation which gave rise to the proliferation of local 
networks of exchange, linking different economic and social groups, 
which were a salient feature of 19th century East Africa—though their 
articulation was neither so formalized nor so far advanced as in West 
Africa.? The whole made a rich mosaic of adaptation to the physical and 
social environment and it was this that shaped the history of the region. 

The second was the process of settlement. The history of colonization 
in East Africa is a comparatively recent one. ‘Traditions of settlement are 
fairly shallow and, in the 19th century, large tracts were still in the early 
stages of permanent occupation. Populaticns were small and scattered 
with a low land to population ratio and a low intensity of land use.’ 
Planned surpluses were rare, until fairly late in the century when pro- 
duction perhaps increased in response to the expansion of trade networks in 
the interior.* The dominant method of land use was one of shifting 
occupation: either semi-nomadic pastoralism and semi-pastoralism, the 
characteristic forms in the arid north and in the Rift Valley; or shifting 
cultivation, which existed in large parts of Kenya and in Western and 
Southern Tanganyika; or hunting and gathering, which was practised 
widely. There were, of course, some important exceptions to this rule, 
areas of much denser population with a long history of continuous settle- 
ment, such as were found in the Interlacustrine region of East Africa where 
conditions were perhaps especially favourable to the production of an 
agricultural surplus adequate to support centralized states of some size 
and complexity. The special features of these areas, however, throw the 
surrounding patterns into relief. 

East Africa was, then, still characteristically a frontier region where 
society was fluid, highly adaptable, and capable of absorbing outsiders 
easily. Labour, rather than land, was the scarce resource. This placed a 


2. A.G. Hopkins, An Economic History of West Africa (London, 1973), pp. 51—74, 79-87. 

3. Iliffe, History of Tanganyika, p. 8; B. Ogot (ed.), Zamani (Nairobi, 1973), p. 200. 

4. J. Tosh, “The Cash Crop Revolution in Africa: A reappraisal’, African Affairs, 79, (1980), 
pp. 84-5; T. Spear, Kenya’s Past (London, 1981), pp. 124-30; A. Roberts, ‘Nyamwezi Trade’, 
in R. Gray and D. Birmingham (eds), Pre-Colonial African Trade (London, 1970), pp. 61-3. 
5, Twaddle, ‘Early History’, p. 150. Even here, however, there were problems with the 
extraction of surplus for the royal court—see D. Cohen, ‘Food Production and Food 
Exchange in the Precolonial Lakes Plateau Region’, in R. Rotberg (ed.), Imperialism, 
Colonialism, and Hunger: East and Central Africa (Lexington, 1983), pp. 1-15. 
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high premium on the ability of pioneering groups or individuals to contract 
and manipulate effectively a wide range of kinship and other ties in order to 
mobilize the social and political resources necessary for colonization. In 
essence this meant the maximization of labour inputs. As a result of the 
need for mobility, there were few barriers to the flow of population from 
one small-scale unit to another and definitions of identity tended to be 
inclusive rather than exclusive. 

Identity was often determined by relation to thè environment—either 
directly, as in the case of the Shambaa people of North Eastern Tanganyika 
whom Feierman defines as ‘a people who live in a particular botanical 
environment’; or indirectly, as in the case of peoples who are essentially 
defined, or define themselves, by reference to their mode of subsistence. 
This kind of occupational or situational identity could be used as a means of 
controlling a scarce resource, by delimiting the group that had rights 
of access to it.’ Moreover, implicit in notions of identity, and especially 
in the definition of boundaries between groups, were certain natural 
dichotomies, as between, for example, Shambaai, the mountain home of the 
Shambaa, and Nyika, the lowland areas beyond. These natural referents 
were often infused with a complex social meaning which transcended the 
obvious topographical features.® 

Because identity was so often situationally specific it could change 
frequently as groups and individuals changed their mode of life. It could 
also be imposed as well as assumed. ‘Dorobo’, the generic name for a 
number of quite distinct East African hunting groups reflects, in fact, the 
outsiders’ view of such peoples as ‘the poor’ and ‘ones without cattle’. As 
such it is a moral as well as descriptive category.? The apparent 
uncertainty of identity in the 19th century creates conceptual problems for 
historians anxious to pin down the social groups within their field of study; 
but the confusion is the observer’s rather than the actor’s. Rather than 
assuming the continuity of social groups through time it may be more 
helpful to establish the continuity of certain kinds of identity through 
which different groups may ‘pass’ and to examine the factors which make 
this possible.1° Contrasting identities may thus appear simply as ways of 
establishing relative positions on the cognitive map of expanding frontier 


6. S. Feierman, The Shambaa Kingdom (Madison, 1974), p. 20. 

7. See R. Waller, ‘Economic and Social Relations in the Central Rift Valley: The 
Maa-speakers and their Neighbours in the Nineteenth Century’, in B. Ogot (ed.) Kenya in the 
Nineteenth Century (Nairobi, forthcoming). 
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e.g., P. Rigby, Cattle and Kinship Among the Gogo (Cornell, 1969), pp. 14-20; J. Fadiman, 
“The Meru Peoples’, in B Ogot (ed.), Kenya Before 1900 (Nairobi, 1976), pp. 150-51. 
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10. For a perceptive comment on this problem, see J. Lonsdale, ‘When Did the Gusii (or 
Any Other Group) Become a ‘Tribe’, Kenya Historical Review, 5, (1977), pp. 125-31. 
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societies. Further, the apparent ambiguity of identity may be an essential 
element in the process of colonization and movement, since it increases the 
range of options open to the individual and aids the creation of new social 
formations. It was not until the imposition of rigid administrative, but 
allegedly ‘ethnically derived’, categories and boundaries closed down the 
frontier that ethnicity and individual identity became contentious issues. 1? 

There is, indeed, a general feeling of vagueness in detail about accounts 
of the structures of many 19th century East African societies, which cannot 
entirely be attributed to defects in the observers’ understanding. There 
may well be genuine, and functional, uncertainty in the contemporary 
model, corresponding to the need for great flexibility on the frontier where, 
in a sense, ‘process’ was ‘structure’ and where the composition of social 
groups was subject to rapid change. }* 

This may become clearer when we look at the structure of the societies 
themselves. Many. East African societies were composites, developing 
from the partial fusion of separate groups detached from different parent 
societies and linked together through the gradual assumption of a common 
identity based on their mutual exploitation of a particular ecological 
niche. In many such areas—Teita and Taveta in Kenya are examples— 
the constituent parts of the society formed separate clans with different 
traditions of migration to the area. In the I] Tiamus settlements at the 
southern end of Lake Baringo successive waves of migration and upheaval 
over a wide area are laid bare like geological strata through the accretion of 
different groups to a permanent core population.‘*? The basic units of 
aggregation are usually described as clans: though what ‘clan’ means in any 
given context is itself a puzzle—the idea of clanship itself may be nc more 
than a useful fiction, a way of arranging groups and of establishing their 
boundaries. Clans as such retained a degree of autonomy within the wider 
community which was reflected in traditions, in details of local organiza- 
tion and belief, and sometimes, in language. They were integrated at 
two levels: through the generation of an identity coterminous with the 
boundaries of the newly-emergent society; and through their relative 
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positioning within the structure of the society as a whole. Sometimes 
the ordering was vertical with a hierarchy of clans based on notions of 
anteriority or of contact with some validating authority. The develop-- 
ment of the ‘Lwo’ chiefdoms of Northern Uganda is one example. From 
the later 17th century, Lwo, Para-Nilotic, and Central Sudanic groups 
entered the area and began to merge into a number of unstable ‘multi- 
ethnic’ polities whose clans were ordered according to seniority of settle- 
ment and possession of royal regalia and ideology derived from indirect - 
contacts with Bunyoro. The basic model and language was Lwo but ele- 
ments from the other culture groups were also important in varying degrees 
of ‘mix’. Here, the integrating principle was one of fictitious descent.** 
Ordering could also be lateral as integration was achieved through the 
adoption of certain features of social organization common to one of the 
groups, usually, though not always, the ‘dominant’ one. This provided 
an acceptable framework for integration much as identity supplied the 
ideology. Again, change of language often signified change in organiza- 
tion. Two examples from Western Kenya illustrate this process. 
Some groups among the Luo and Abasuba of South Nyanza appear to be 
originally Bantu migrants who have been ‘Luo-ised’ through contact and 
fusion with incoming Luo from across the Kavirondo Gulf. Further 
north, the origins of the Luhyia Abatchoni lie in the fusion of displaced 
Kalenjin speakers with Bantu peoples already settled on the foothills 
of Mount Elgon. Later the community absorbed both Gishu and other 
Luhyia elements. The historical development of the society is expressed 
in its present clan structure. In the process, the Kalenjin clans became 
‘Bantu-ized’ but the society retained, as an integrating mechanism, a 
distinctively Kalenjin form of circumcision.!° 

Because of the extremely heterogenous nature of the societies that 
emerged and because of the need for mutual accommodation, a certain 
looseness of ‘fit’ in the resultant structures was essential, just as gaps left in 
the foundations allow a building to ‘settle’. This looseness was also 
apparent in the flexibility of the traditions which undérpinned the identity 
of the societies. 

Social formations on the frontier were unstable partly because life was 
sO precarious. Colonization was, in itself, a risky venture into the 
unknown, as traditions make clear. ‘The distinction between bush and 
settlement was clearly drawn and immediately visible on the ground. 
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Large parts of Central Tanganyika were covered by uninhabited bush land— 
Grenzwildnisse—broken only by small cleared patches of cultivation. 
Evil, and possibly disease, lurked in the wilderness beyond the pale of 
settlement and men turned to ritual and political leaders to mediate 
between Nature and Culture. Founding a new society meant crossing this 
divide. Possibly, as Iliffe has argued, the distinction was sharpest in areas 
of high rainfall, such as Chagga, where the contrast with the surrounding 
` wilderness was greatest. Certainly, pastoralists would seem to be far less 
conscious of the dangers of the untamed bush, though even here the 
dichotomy between camp and bush was an important symbolic element in 
the socialization of young men. ‘They tended to stress good manage- 
ment rather than a recourse to authority as a means of coping with the 
uncertainties of Nature.'® 

The feeling of insecurity was heightened by the ever-present threat 
of natural disaster, of drought and disease. Of the two, drought was 
probably the more serious in the 19th century. Large parts of East Africa 
suffer from chronic irregularity in the patterns of rainfall. In the Central 
Rift Va:.2y for instance, rain falls evenly and heavily only once in six or 
seven years. During the same period there is likely to be at least one 
serious drought and a partial failure of the rains in some areas will occur 
once every two or three years. Unpredictablity was combined with absol- 
ute scarcity. In the far north, there may be no precipitation for years on 
end. Few areas were completely free from drought. In the 19th century, 
‘men measured out their time in famines’. Droughts and famines figure 
prominently 1n tradition as chronological markers and as metaphors for, or 
explanations of, other kinds of upheaval.’7 Understandably, rainmakers 
flourished. Rainmaking was a specialized activity, usually separated from 
political authority, though this may not always have been so. Some rulers 
had rainmaking among their attributes and it could sometimes be turned 
into a political resource. Like ‘guardians of the land’, rainmakers were 
often associated with an earlier era of colonization and their influence 
antedated and transcended the ethnic divisions and social groupings of 
the 19th century. In Tanganyika, a single rainmaking tradition seems to 
have existed over the western plateau and there were territorial rain- 
. shrines, attracting a wide-spread clientele, in Unyaturu, in the Rufiji and 
Kilombrero areas, and by the shores of Lake Malawi. These shrines, and 


16. Iliffe, History of Tanganyika, pp. 10-11, 12-3. The Shambaa myth of Mbegha, the ‘Half 
man, half animal’ founding hero, is one of the best expressions of the idea of the emergence of 
society from the bush—Feierman, Shambaa Kingdom, pp. 43-69. 

17. Iliffe, History of Tanganyika, p. 13; J. Forbes Munro, Colonial Rule and the Kamba 
(Oxford, 1975), pp. 21-3; Rigby, Cattle and Kinship, pp. 20-21; J. B. Webster, ‘Noi! Noi! 
Famines as an Aid to Interlacustrine Chronology’, in Webster (ed.) Chronology, Migration, 
and Drought in Interlacustrine Africa (London, 1979), pp. 4-19. 
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the traditions associated with them might tell as much about the process of 
colonization as the agglomerations of clans found elsewhere.'® 

The fear of famine and the search for a guaranteed subsistence pre- 
occupied frontier society. Adaptation and expansion were largely predi- 
cated on the need to utilize every available resource and to frame 
appropriate strategies for survival. There were few defences possible 
against ‘famines that kill’, awful scourges that destroyed the fabric of 
society just as surely as they wasted the bodies of the men who wove 
it. Husbandry ceased and the world returned to bush.” But there 
were ways of softening the impact of less devastating and more localized 
shortages. The first of these was the skilful management of resources 
based on long experience in the exploitation of a particular niche. Insome 
areas, complex systems of agriculture evolved, which maximized both 
labour and crop yields. Pastoral movements were never haphazard and, as 
Blackburn has pointed out, the Okiek honey economy depended on a very 
precise knowledge of the montane forest habitat of the bees.2° Human as 
well as natural fertility could be managed. The second safeguard was in 
the control of human reproduction to ensure both the supply of labour and 
the continuation of the community itself through time. Reproduction and 
production are closely linked within the domestic economy and both 
were ultimately controlled by the elders. They monopolized both goods 
and nubile women through their direction of production and marriage 
transactions.” The third defence lay in the construction of networks of 
exchange and reciprocity with other communities, often across ecological 
boundaries—-the ‘alimentary structures of kinship’, as it were. This 
allowed a group to make up for any shortfall in their own production by 
obtaining food from more fortunate areas. Such survival networks could 
also integrate different segments of a mixed society, as studies of both 
Kikuyu and Dassenetch show. 


18. Iliffe, History T OEA pp. 28-30. For an account of the Titi Shrine in 
Unyaturu, see M. Jellicne, “The Shrine in the Desert’, Transition, 34, (1967), pp. 
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A variant form of insurance was commonly found among pastoralists in 
which herd-owners were linked by stock associateship. ‘This enabled the 
individual to disperse his herds and to gain access to resources over a wide 
area, thus minimizing the losses caused by local crises.7* In the last 
resort, the group itself could disperse and take refuge in neighbouring 
communities. Movement of this kind was common and it was facilitated 
by pre-existing trading networks. Indeed, for the Maasai, ‘food was 
friendship’ and contacts with outsiders were deliberately fostered with an 
eye to future refuge and supply. What underpinned such movements was 
the permeability of small-scale frontier societies and the constant need to 
secure labour and reproductive capacity for the community. Refugees 
were usually welcomed and became dependents and wives in their hosts’ 
households. The result of such movements was to blur the boundaries 
between societies still further.?° 

Rather little is known about past patterns of human and animal disease in 
East Africa. Smallpox was certainly endemic in some areas. Malaria 
may have limited the movement of susceptible populations and sharpened 
the contrast between highland and lowland. ‘Tick-born fevers, however, 
were localized and avoidable and tsetse fly was similarly confined, except 
perhaps in parts of western and south-eastern Tanganyika and in eastern 
Kenya where it may have been more widespread.” Serious diseases 
spread rapidly at the end of the 19th century, including some new ones like 
rinderpest, but it is difficult to argue that disease, of itself, constituted a 
threat comparable to that of drought over East Africa as a whole during the 
century. Probably changes in the patterns of disease and pest infestations 
will have to be considered in relation to changes in the ecology and 
settlement of the region in the half century after about 1880.7° 

One further and important observation should be made. The incidence 
of even major disasters was always uneven. The multiple epidemics and 
droughts of the 1890s, probably the most serious disaster East Africa has 
experienced in the last two hundred years, wiped out, for exampie, the 
herds of the Maasai and Boran and turned the once flourishing kingdom of 
Karagwe into a fly-infested wilderness, but left other areas untouched.”° 
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In the long run, the fact that some societies escaped is probably as 
important as that others succumbed. Even at the local level, ‘private 
profit’ coexisted with ‘public loss’. Maasai ‘debt pawns’ helped to build 
up the strength of competing Kikuyu lineages while the murran hired 
themselves out as mercenaries in the armies of Chagga chiefs.7”7 One 
society gained at the expense of another. One mid-century famine in 
Sukumaland is called ‘the famine of the profiteers’ after traders from 
Ukerewe Island who sold food at a high price to the starving Kwimba.”° 

It is difficult to generalize about the effects of famine and disease; partly 
because the differential demographic consequences of various kinds of 
mortality are largely unexplored.*? NHunter—-gatherer communities were 
probably least affected. They were adept at survival in the bush—as the 
refugees from outside who periodically joined them were aware—and 
their scattered bands presented less of a target for epidemic disease. 
Pastoralists, too, probably benefitted from their dispersed pattern of 
settlement, and they had reserves of stock to draw on for food or for 
exchange.°° On the whole, the rich fared better than the poor and the 
strong benefited over the weak. This could encourage greater concen- 
trations of wealth, the strengthening of clientage, and the emergence of 
stratification, as Steinhart has argued for an earlier period in Western 
Uganda, where agricultural clans may have been forced into dependence on 
pastoralists during periods of prolonged drought.*' Finally, serious 
droughts and high mortality, with their consequent effects on patterns of 
land use and settlement, could, of course, lead to long-term changes in the 
ecology of an area. Around Lake Victoria, bush, and the tsetse fly it har- 
boured, advanced in the wake of the epidemics of the 1890s.3? Elsewhere, 
pastoralists may have taken advantage of drought to encroach on marginal 
agricultural areas; and camel herders may also have succeeded cattle 
keepers in parts of the North.*° 
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Having sketched in some of the 19th century background, indicated 
something of the diversity of social, economic, and ecological adaptations 
in East Africa, and considered their general relationship, we may turn now 
to the main theme of the paper. 

One of the difficulties in pursuing a thematic approach is to find a 
suitable framework into which to fit it. The framework chosen here is a 
regional one. ‘This has the advantage of making it easier to define the 
boundaries of the investigation. The ecology of East Africa is diverse and 
the range of possible adaptations correspondingly wide. Most small-scale 
societies can been seen to interlock both spatially, in terms of the ecological 
niches which they occupy, and economically, through the volume of 
exchange and interaction between them. It is thus difficult to appreciate 
the nature of any one group without examining the dimension of its 
relations with others. The precise identity of the unit being studied 
may also be at issue. As a result of interpenetration, societies tended to 
shade off into each other with an important hinterland of uncertainty in 
between.** Moreover, as we have seen, many groups establish their 
identities in relation to others. The effective unit of close analysis is often 
very small—probably the local community or lineage group.°*° 

This is desirable partly because of the richness and complexity of the 
data generated and partly because, within the larger ‘tribal’ groupings, 
there may be such great variations as to make generalizations at the level of 
‘tribe’ highly misleading. It can, however, make interpretation at the 
local level dangerously narrow in focus. Larger units are, in fact, com- 
posed of numerous and overlapping webs of lineage and residence, each the 
result of the interaction of a specific set of historical and other circum- 
stances. What gives coherence to the whole, widens the focus, and makes 
generalization possible and useful is a regional system which can 
encompass variation within the larger units and whose boundaries 
are coterminous with those of its constituent group networks. Only in 
this broad context can the origins and effects of large-scale events, such 
as processes of ecological change and human expansion, be properly 
understood. 

East Africa can be divided into a number of regional systems which 
interlock or overlap but which are internally self-sufficient and complete. 
These systems are essentially resource systems and they each include a 
number of different but complementary ecological zones from which 
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groups within the system draw their subsistence, either in direct exploi- 
tation or through exchanges. Such systems are usually poly-ethnic as well 
as multi-resource. As we have suggested, the movement of people as well 
as goods occurs between groups and such transfers both create, and are 
facilitated by, the networks of kinship and patronage which integrate the 
system. Mobility can be quite high as groups and individuals move across 
ecological and ‘ethnic’ boundaries in search of survival and profit, changing 
their identities and modes of subsistence accordingly. Thus a system 
represents a whole field of symbiosis and social interaction over time. 

As well as being integrated laterally, groups within the system may be 
linked vertically in a form of stratification—-which may, or may not, be 
overtly ‘political’. This articulation can be imposed within a loose 
political framework through the forcible extraction of tribute in labour 
or goods and by the creation of various ‘servile’ categories; or it can arise 
less formally through the development of a hierarchy of values, identities, 
and modes of subsistence. The classic case of such stratification is the 
‘desertside economy’ of Niger, which linked Tuareg and Fulani herders, 
their agricultural dependants, Hausa and Kanuri farmers, townsmen, and 
traders into one economic and social system.?’ 

We may now consider briefly two East African regional systems located 
in the Central Rift Valley and the Lake Turkana Basin respectively.’ 
‘The two systems overlap geographically and socially and they have several 
features in common, which also appear in other regional systems in East 
Africa. They each link together several small-scale acephalous societies 
with differing modes of subsistence and organization and belonging to 
different language groups. They are based on a triangular pattern of 
exchange and movement between three basic modes of subsistence: agri- 
culture, pastoralism, and gathering. Each mode shades off into the others 
as part of continuum. There is a high degree of ethnic shifting, both 
permanent and temporary. Finally, the systems are involved in, but not 
dependent upon, wider networks of long-distance trade. 

The Rift system has the Maa-speaking pastoralists at its geographical 
centre. Although largely self-sufficient in stock, they made up for per- 
iodic shortfalls in the production of milk by exchanging pastoral products for 
agricultural foods with surrounding groups like the Luo, Kikuyu, Meru, 
Chagga, and Pare. To the north-west, an extension of the Maasai on the 
Uasin Gishu Plateau enjoyed similar relations with the neighbouring 
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Tuken, Keiyo, and Luhyia. These agricultural communities in turn pro- 
vided wives and extra manpower for the pastoralists as well as a refuge in 
times of dearth. On the periphery of Maasailand were several groups of 
semi-pastoralists, including the Nandi, Arusha, and Baraguyu, in various 
stages of advance towards, or retreat from, pastoralism. The system was 
completed by several small agricultural enclave communities, such as 
Arusha Chini, Nkuruman, and Njemps, in varying relations of dependence 
on the pastoralists; and by scattered groups of hunter-gatherers on the 
plains and in the forests. Within the system, communities could be found 
at all points along the continuum from ‘pure pastoral’ Maasai, Chagga 
cultivators, and Okiek hunters to mixed economies among the Kalenjin and 
Luo, where stock-keeping and hunting were as important to some sections 
of the community as agriculture; and societies, like the Nandi, Kikuyu and 
Kamba, which had developed a pastoral ‘wing’. All possible variations of 
economic adaptation and all shades of identity were represented. The 
historical dynamic within the system lay in the interplay of centrifugal 
and centripetal forces. In the centre, different Maa-speaking groups 
competed for control of stock, grazing, and water, absorbing some of their 
defeated opponents in the process and forcing others onwards onto the 
periphery, where they settled or merged with the surrounding populations, 
adjusting their economy and identity accordingly. At the same time, 
profiting by weakness at the centre, other societies expanded and began to 
push inwards, encroaching on the outlying areas of Maasailand. This 
process had probably reached its peak shortly before the disasters of the 
1890s. 

The Lake Turkana system was more diffuse and, in some ways, less 
‘rich’. It is probably best described as a group of pastoral societies, 
pivoting on the mixed-pastoral Dassenetch, and linked to agricultural 
systems in the Southern Ethiopian Highlands, which included the Konso, 
Burji, and Hamar. ‘There were also groups of hunter-gatherers like the 
‘Waata’, associated with the Boran, and the ‘Dorobo’, associated with 
the Samburu and Laikipiak Maasai. With the exception of the E] Molo 
settlement at Allia Bay on Lake Turkana, there were no real enclaves. 
The Dassenetch, at the north end of the lake and in the Omo Delta, 
occupied perhaps the most favourable environment. It consisted of a 
number of overlapping ecological niches which allowed for herding, 
cultivation, and fishing. Dassenetch control over a wide range of 
resources gave them a central role in the system and this is reflected in their 
composite clan structure, which is, in a sense, a microcosm of the whole. 

The historical dynamic in the system probably arose from the ouside 
pressures of Somali and Turkana expansion from the east and west, joined 
towards the end of the century by the southwards thrust of Ethiopian 
imperialism. ‘There are two special features of the system which are worth 
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noting. One is the range of adaptations possible within the pastoral 
community, as compared with the concentration on cattle-keeping in the 
Rift, where variation arises in the mix between herding and cultivation. 
The Rendille were camel herders but closely linked to the cattle-keeping 
Samburu, and also, perhaps, to the Laikipiak Maasai. ‘Two mixed groups 
had emerged on the borders of the societies: the Samburu/Rendille Ariaal 
and the Laikipiak/Rendille Il Girra, who had a foot in both economies. 
The Boran economy was based on cattle but one group, the Gabra, had 
become oriented towards camels. The cattle herding Turkana were perhaps 
beginning to move in the same direction as they expanded into areas 
occupied by camelherders. All groups kept small stock (sheep and goats) 
in varying proportions. 

The other feature was the use of intermediary groups in trade, a develop- 
ment not found significantly in the Rift. Several groups, including the 
Arbore, Kara, and Dassenetch, claimed kinship with a number of some- 
times mutually hostile or geographically distant societies and used these 
links to channel trade between them. The Arbore, living around Lake 
Stephanie, for instance, claimed descent from both Dassenetch and Boran 
and were thus able to act as intermediaries in trade between the highland 
communities and the plains. ‘They crossed Borana and traded iron, pots, 
tobacco, and beads with the Dassenetch. In return, they obtained millet, 
which was then exchanged with the Boran for small-stock, which, in 
turn, they took to the Konso markets in the Highlands. As Sobania has 
pointed out, social relationships overlapped trading networks and the 
acknowledgement of kinship was often a metaphor for the importance of 
economic ties. Exchange was conducted through the medium of bond- 
friendship, an institutionalized relationship of reciprocity which linked the 
groups within the system together. 

It should be clear from the foregoing descriptions that it is the com- 
plementarity between various forms of agriculture and pastoralism which 
provides the underlying dynamic in the system. Let us consider further 
the contrasts between the two as modes of social reproduction.*? 

In pastoralism, the main capital resource is stock: cattle, camels, sheep, 
and goats—all of which have different characteristics and requirements. 
The returns of this capital are taken in the form of milk, and, to a lesser 
extent, meat, which form the mainstay of the pastoral diet. Stock as 
capital is subject to serious fluctuations due to the unpredictability of the 
environment. Itis, however, capable of bursts of rapid growth in favour- 
able conditions. The combination of rapid growth and equally rapid 
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depletion gives a characteristic ‘saw tooth’ profile to cycles of pastoral 
accumulation.4® To counter natural wastage in the herds, reinvestment is 
essential. Although this occurs naturally through breeding and no 
external mechanisms are required, it must be constant to ensure both 
the reproduction of the herds and, by extension, the continuation of the 
family unit dependent on the herd. Pastoral societies often see the two as 
indistinguishable. This encourages a particular attitude towards saving 
and long-term planning, which links family and herd management 
together.*: Pastoral societies are characterized by a strong emphasis on 
the elder’s continuing control over the family and its resources and on the 
autonomy of the individual family unit (herd + people). Male marriage is 
delayed and the father will continue to have control over his sons’ accumu- 
lation even after the latter have reached maturity. Access to stock itself is 
tightly controlled, though access to its product may be more widespread, 
and inheritance rules tend to concentrate rather than disperse wealth. All 
this checks the dissipation of capital resources and ensures the continuation 
of the stock-owning unit through time. 

The role of women is crucial in the reproduction of both family and 
herds. They are responsible for the allocation of milk—though not of 
the animals themselves which they hold ‘in trust’ for their sons—and for 
making up deficiencies through trade. They produce the next generation 
of herders and managers in their sons and guarantee access to further stock 
through the bridewealth and affinal links which they bring in and create by 
their own and their daughters’ marriages. 

Stock is, in fact, a scarce resource in pastoral societies and, for this 
reason, a sharp distinction is drawn between those who do, and those 
who do not, have access to it. This is one of the ways in which pas- 
toral societies may be said to be ‘unequal’ despite their ostensible 
egalitarianism.** Large concentrations of stock wealth are possible and 
these may persist, even under adverse conditions, due to the nature of the 
investment capital and to the competitive advantage enjoyed by larger 
stock-owners. Wealth is linked to ‘influence’ through the deployment of 
resources in patronage and hospitality. Informal stratification can arise 
even when the political structures are not present. There may be a core 
of rich and influential stock-owners, linked together by exchange and 
marriage ties, ‘giving shade’ to a group of smaller, but still solvent, owners 
who gain access to the concentrations of wealth through kinship and 


40. P. Spencer, ‘Drought and the Commitment to Growth’, African Affairs, 73, (1974), p. 
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clientage; while on the periphery are stockless or impoverished pastoralists 
who survive within the pastoral arena only by becoming dependents of the 
rich. At this level, family continuity itself is very uncertain, whereas, 
among the rich, it is possible for families to remain locally dominant over a 
long period. Stratification is disguised to some extent, however, by the 
volatility of the stock economy and the general consciousness of the 
impermanence of wealth, by extensive networks of loaning which spread 
both the risks and the benefits of herding, by the consensual nature of 
corporate decision-making, and by the fact that many pastoral societies 
‘define out’ the poorest strata by excluding them from the pastoral com- 
munity altogether.*° Families at the bottom of the pastoral heap may 
cross and re-cross the boundaries of pastoralism several times. Indeed, 
the egalitarian ethos may be at least partly predicated on the assumption 
that the very poor are excluded from society by definition. 

Although returns on the investment come directly, they require a sub- 
stantial input of labour to realize. There is a very close relationship 
between land, labour, and stock in the pastoral economy. To guarantee 
subsistence throughout the year, under all but the very worst conditions, 
large herds are essential. Yet large herds require considerable manage- 
ment, especially if different kinds of stock are involved. There is a 
reciprocal relationship between the size of the stock population and the size 
of the human population which depends on it. The larger the herd, the 
greater number of people it can support and, therefore, the greater the 
amount of herding labour available to manage it. Situations do arise, 
however, through demographic accident and natural disaster, in which 
either the herd is too large for the available labour or the family is too large 
to be supported by the available stock. These situations are complemen- 
tary and provide one dynamic of movement in pastoral communities as the 
poor become client herders for the rich.** A two-way flow into and out of 
the pastoral economy is also possible as the poor leave and the rich hire 
labour from outside. 

It is impossible within the space of this discussion—though ideally 
necessary—to consider the implications of different stock characteristics on 
the organization of pastoral societies. Camels, for example, have a much 
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lower breeding rate than cattle but are correspondingly more productive, 
less vulnerable to disease, and better adaptec to harsh conditions. Small 
stock breed rapidly but have lower prestige among pastoralists, even 
though they may be vital for subsistence, particularly in the aftermath of 
serious stock losses when the herds must be rebuilt quickly. Goats 
especially, have great utility and adaptability.*° The choice of stock 
herded can sometimes lead to gradual movements between societies. 
Some Rendille, for instance, have moved ‘out of’ camels ‘into’ cattle and, 
eventually, into Samburu society. Such movements may be the result of 
heavy losses, in one type of stock, or because the prospects of accumulation 
are better elsewhere. It is possible to ‘play off’, as it were, one type of 
stock against another.*® 

‘The pastoral economy as a whole, then, is highly volatile and charac- 
terized by a strict relationship between capital and labour within the family 
unit to guarantee reproduction. 

Agricultural societies have rather different characteristics. The main 
capital resource is land. Land, unlike stock, is not a scarce resource in 
itself. The returns on capital are taken in the form of crops, produced by 
the direct application of labour to land. Theoretically, the process will 
continue to give the same returns since land is not itself a wasting 
asset. Reinvestment, however, will probably be necessary in order to 
counteract the effects of declining fertility. This can only be contrived 
indirectly since land cannot reproduce itself. Extra labour must be 
applied to increase the area of cultivation by clearing or, in a debatable 
minority of cases, to acquire land through some form of transaction 
involving the exchange of goods.*’ 

To realize and continue their investment, then, agricultural societies 
have recourse to various conversion mechanisms which will turn the pro- 
duct into more labour power. Generally, this is achieved by attracting 
more members to the lineage or other land-holding and -using unit, either 
by recruiting more males or by marrying more females. As with pastoral- 
ists, women in agricultural societies play a crucial role in reproduction buta 
more direct role in production, since they cultivate but do not herd. 
Unattached males can be attracted by the offer of rights in land, that is, a 
share in the capital; or they may be acquired in some form of dependence or 
servitude, in which case they may be supported on the returns from the 
investment. Marriage, however, unless it be by ‘capture’, requires the 
conversion of agricultural surplus into bridewealth goods through 
45. Dahl and Hjort, Having Herds, ch. 10. For a comparison between camel and cattle 
keeping among the Rendille and Samburu, see P. Spencer, Nomads in Alliance (London, 
te AEN pp. 130-45; Sobania, ‘Historical Tradition’, pp. 163, 187. 
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exchanges—usually of agricultural produce for small stock since crops by 
themselves are rarely acceptable. This form of conversion is itself a kind 
of investment, since stock increases; and it is not neccessarily occasioned 
directly by the need for bridewealth. It has the additional advantage 
of solving the problem of the storage of surplus product as stock is not 
perishable to the same degree as crops.*® 

Because reinvestment is indirect and because growth is neither cumulat- 
ive nor ‘natural’, agricultural societies accumulate less rapidly than 
pastoralists but, possibly, more steadily. The economy is less volatile and 
the pattern of growth much smoother than in pastoral societies. Indeed, 
growth may only be possible through the conversion of surplus. The 
simplest way of effecting this conversion is by establishing relations with 
a pastoral group and, thereby, gaining access to stock. Agricultural 
societies often invest in such exchange relationships by establishing long- 
term links with particular families or communities. ‘This will involve a 
significant outlay of ‘gifts’ and trade items and its continuation can be 
ensured by giving children to the pastoral community as herd boys or 
brides with the expectation that they will give their own group preferential 
access to the pastoral market. In their most complex form, these trans- 
actions can lead to the development of a group of quasi-professional traders 
who accumulate for themselves by acting as brokers in the conversion 
process. Access to, and control of, trade networks may also lead indirectly 
to the accumulation of political resources.*° 

There 1s thus a symbiotic relationship between agricultural and pastoral 
societies based partly on the interlocking of their economies and partly on 
the complementarity between their different modes of accumulation and 
patterns of growth. 

One special form of close symbiosis requires further brief consideration. 
Where ecological conditions are especially favourable—close to permanent 
water, for example—agricultural enclaves may develop in pastoral areas. 
These communities provide food for the surrounding pastoralists and act 
as refuges for the stockless. They are generally dependent on the 
pastoralists for protection and may, indeed, be tightly controlled by 
them. In some cases, as at Arusha Juu, for example, the original settlers 
may have been placed there by the dominant pastoral group to provide 
tribute in food. In other cases, as at Ngabotok on the Turkwell River or at 
the foot of the Nkuruman Escarpment, settlements appear to have arisen 


48. G. Muruki, History of the Kikuyu, p. 114; Spear, Kenya’s Past, pp. 84, 97; Hartwig Art 
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from a less directed process of sedentarization.°° Enclave communities 
are highly constrained by the size and nature of their niche and by the 
presence of surrounding populations. They find it difficult to expand or 
to accumulate without changing their mode of subsistence and moving 
beyond the boundaries of the niche. There is thus a flow of population 
through the community as new immigrants arrive and others leave. Some 
enclaves, in fact, act as ‘half-way houses’ allowing groups and individuals 
to effect the change from one mode of subsistence and identity to 
another. ‘They thus include groups at different stages of accumulation 
and transition.°! Others are more stable and homogenous. Enclaves 
are important within the system as permanent foci of settlement and 
subsistence and they also appear to play a role in regulating the ratio of 
population to resources over a wide area.°* 

As Baier has pointed out, the essential purpose of a regional system is to 
guarantee the survival and reproduction of the groups within it.°? 
Natural disaster provides the acid test of its functioning. The system is 
then stretched to its limits and its workings are fully revealed. Invest- 
ments pay off and debts are called in. ‘The more delicately balanced local 
communities slough off their dependants and these are usually absorbed by 
the more broadly based, or simply less badly hit, economies.°* Nothing is 
quite the same after a major disaster. The balance may be restored witha 
different arrangement of forces, as has apparently happened repeatedly in 
the history of Somaliland; or it might be decisively tipped in favour of one 
group within the system, as it was in the 1890s for the Dassenetch and 
Nandi and against the Boran and Maasai.°° 

So far, however, what has been described is an ideal and essentially static 
world in which the peoples of the regional system are in perfect balance 
with each other and with the environment. But such determinism has a 
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limited appeal for historians. It is necessary, therefore, to consider 
movement within the system. Movement may, as we have already seen, 
be simply a matter of relatively small groups changing identity and mode of 
subsistence, thus leaving the underlying relationships within the system 
untouched; but it may also involve the territorial expansion of whole 
societies. Often, however, both elements are combined. 

Expansion in any one group naturally involves changes in its relations 
with others and is a complex phenomenon. Its existence cannot simply 
be assumed as being somehow inherent in the process of accumulation. 
Territorial expansion itself is an awkward concept: the meaning of terri- 
toriality will differ from society to society and so will the actual content of 
expansion. Among pastoralists, ‘expansion’ will not necessarily be the 
same as ‘occupation’, partly because herding groups commonly appropriate 
the resources of areas much larger than those which they effectively occupy 
and partly because, as Bonte has noted, there is a fundamental distinction 
here between territorial and residential organization. For similar 
reasons, it is inappropriate to equate expansion with ‘conquest’ (which 
must involve subordination). Among agricultural societies, however, 
territorial expansion and occupation are likely to be more closely linked— 
if only because there is a closer connection between territory and 
residence. Moreover, such societies may expand without moving simply 
by intensifying their appropriation of existing resources—an option not 
generally open to pastoralists. In general, one might expect pastoralists to 
expand further and faster but to penetrate less deeply. 

There were serious limitations on expansion in the 19th century. 
Ecological niches, like the enclaves already noticed, constrain as well as 
shelter. Without the application of considerable labour power over a long 
period, it will be difficult to convert the environment to support a large 
population or a different mode of subsistence. Due to the persistence over 
time of the correlation between ecological and social boundaries, expansion 
may often lead simply to the creation of new groups as communities on the 
periphery split off. The Nandi, for example, were able to expand out of an 
agricultural base in the Western Highlands of Kenya and into a more 
pastoral environment, partly by drawing on the labour and expertise of dis- 
placed Maasai pastoralists whom they had absorbed; but, by 1900, it is 
arguable that the outlying Nandi pastoral communities were beginning to 
establish a separate identity before colonial conquest brought expansion to 
a halt.57 
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Another set of limitations arises from the generally low rate of political 
accumulation achieved by small-scale societies. Potential for mobilization 
may be quite high but, in the absence of strong centralizing institutions, it 
is difficult—though not impossible—to sustain and consolidate political 
expansion. Each expansionary leap will contain the seeds of its own 
breakdown. Both Somali lineages and Maasai sections, for example, can 
cooperate in expansion, using kinship and clientage, or territoriality, as a 
base; but once new territory and resources have been secured there is a 
tendency for such coalitions to break down into their component parts. 
Expansion may even provoke a chain reaction of further internal conflicts 
over control of the new resources, as occurred during the ‘Iloikop Wars’ in 
the heart of nineteenth century Maasailand.°® Only when some external 
centralizing force is imported will expansion turn into ‘conquest’. The 
rise of the Ajuraan Sultanate in Southern Somalia is one such case. Here 
four factors combined: an extensive network of lineage ties among the 
southern Somali; the adoption of a common religious ideology; the arrival 
of leadership from the coastal towns, which combined with the inland 
lineages to secure strategic contro] over the wells and transhumance and 
trade routes; and finally, the conversion of this control into a centrally 
directed system of tribute extraction.°? 

Given the limitations, it is likely that expansion will be a matter of 
attrition and infiltration rather than anything more dramatic. Attrition is 
. characteristic of pastoral expansion. Groups mobilize in order to seize 
control of key resources—for instance, wells in the case of Somali/Boran 
conflicts or dry season grazing areas in the case of Maasai expansion. 
Once the ‘commanding heights’ have been secured, the victims have little 
option but to withdraw or to join the aggressors. Expansionary move- 
ments of this kind have a cumulative effect as displaced groups are absorbed 
and add to the momentum. Expansion continues but leaves the underly- 
ing structures of resource extraction and group inter-relations largely 
intact. Inthe second case, infiltration, one group may insert itself into the 
networks of another. A process of this kind would seem to be the key to 
the historical relations between the Nuer and Dinka and provides the basis 
of Nuer expansion.®°° Here, the boundaries between groups persist and 
are even an essential part of the structure of infiltration whereas, with 
attrition, boundaries dissolve and reform elsewhere. In some cases—the 
Somali are again an example—both attrition and infiltration are combined 
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to build up pressure on one area. In their expansion across the Juba River 
in the mid 19th century, the Darod Somali first settled among the Wardai 
Galla on the west bank and became their clients, then later drove out or 
absorbed their hosts by seizing control of the river.°! 

In conclusion, we might ask two further questions; and attempt a brief 
sketch of the answers. Can one identify ‘expansionist’ societies? Is there 
an ‘ideology of expansion’? 

There are perhaps three main types of social formation in which 
expansion is both possible and likely. ‘These may be characterized as 
agglomerative, assimilative, and replicating. Agglomerative societies are 
those in which the component parts are drawn from different parent 
populations and exploit complementary niches with a particularly rich 
and varied environment. The Dassenetch are a good example. Such 
societies have flexible structures of incorporation and a high degree of 
internal mobility. They can expand fairly rapidly by drawing in members 
from the surrounding populations, using existing ties, and developing 
exchange links between the different parts as a means of mobilization and 
accumulation. The society, in a sense, forms a system of its own and 
generates its own momentum. 

Assimilative societies are able to absorb, and rapidly socialize, a 
large number of incomers—often refugees from the groups which they 
displace—without necessarily being internally compartmentalized along 
the lines of previous affiliation. They often have strongly developed sense 
of corporate identity and a dominant set of values, together with the 
mechanisms necessary for transmitting these. The exploitation of 
resources is based on forms of clientage and on autonomous and locally 
cohesive territorial units. Such societies may expand extremely rapidly 
under favourable conditions but their composition is inherently unstable 
and they may shed members as rapidly as they acquire them. Moreover, 
there is a tendency for splitting to occur along the lines of territorial 
aggregation. The Maasai are a case in point. 

Replicating societies segment easily and send out small colonizing units 
to settle new areas. They can, if necessary, combine, but each unit is 
structurally and economically self-sufficient. Such societies give the 
impression of moving steadily outwards from a core rather than of 
advancing along a broad front or of drawing in towards an established 
centre. They are typically based on a strong lineage organization which 
expresses itself spatially as well as cognatically. The classic case is the 
segmentary lineage organization of the Tiv and Nuer.° 
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Some broad contrasts may be noted. Both assimilative and replicating 
societies are tied to expandable capital rather than to an exceptionally 
favourable resource base. ‘The fact that many expansion movements seem 
to originate in less favourable environments may be due, as Bonte suggests, 
to the fact that the productivity of the ecosystem is not the same as that 
of work. Unfavourable environments may impose, for instance, a greater 
degree of specialization in pastoralism which, in turn, favours an increase 
in its productivity and may lead to an acceleration of accumulation.°? In 
assimilative societies, the capital resource is usually stock. This has a 
potential for rapid increase which, in turn, fuels the drive for new resources 
in order to keep up the rate of investment. In replicating societies, 
capital may be either stock or land, especially under-utilized land, which 
may be colonized rapidly by segmenting lineages. Such was the case, for 
example, with the colonization by the Luo of parts of Nyanza.°* 

As a way of approaching the second question, it may be helpful to con- 
sider ideas of growth in space and time. Growth includes both elements, 
and space and time are often linked or used as metaphors for each 
other. An example of this is the notion of anteriority expressed spatially 
in foundation myths.°° Time, like space, has its own structure. One 
aspect of this is the division of social time into units of equal and defined 
length through the agency of age organization. This has the effect of 
manipulating time and, seemingly, of arresting its flow. Social time is 
linked to reproductive time: the cycle of human reproduction and resource 
appropriation in domestic groups which is regulated by the elders. who 
control the means of production and who must, at some point, hand over to 
their juniors. Both kinds of time can also be correlated with movement in 
space. Age-set ceremonies, for example, which mark stages in the cycle 
of reproductive time, are often located in such a way as to reflect 
this. Territoriality itself has as much to do with the development of 
groups in time as it has with their arrangement in space, as the patterning 
of segmentary lineage societies, for instance, shows.°°® 

Possibly, those societies which have a long-term view of growth and 
accumulation and a strongly institutionalized sense of time and space 
may be more ‘expansionary’. Let us take three examples in which the 
development cycle in the domestic group and of the society at large is 
linked to the process of expansion in space. 

The Mursi are part of a larger movement of peoples towards the Scuth- 
west Ethiopian Highlands. As described by Turton, the Mursi age 
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organization, and especially those ceremonies which mark the transition 
from one age-group to the next, in fact controls the process of territorial 
expansion. These ceremonies, and their siting, define the locus of a 
steadily moving centre and mark off stages in the advance against 
neighbouring peoples, particularly the Bodi. As Turton also points out, 
the formal ordering of time through the age system also creates an illusion 
of stability and permanence in a society whose essence is fluidity and 
change. Here, growth in space is expressed in terms of progress through 
time.°” 

The Maasai are an example of an expanding pastoral society. As with 
the Mursi, the elders control the means of production, access to the main 
capital resource, and also the operation of the age organization. Their 
juniors, the murran, who will eventually succeed them, seek to accumulate, 
ultimately for their own benefit, by moving beyond the range of the cattle 
camps to acquire stock for the family herds in raids and to gain control of 
additional sources of grazing and water. As elders, they will themselves 
utilize these resources and the process will begin again. ‘The siting of the 
murran manyattas (camps) marks the process of expansion in space—yjust as 
the progression of age-sets marks it in time. Moreover, the division of 
time into social units defines two kinds of accumulation: that of the murran, 
based on territorial expansion, and that of the elders, based on the control 
of the means‘of production.°® The age-set organization thus promotes 
expansion—though not by its creation of a ‘warrior society’.°” 

The Iraqw, studied by Thornton, are an agricultural group who began a 
process of rapid expansion in the later nineteenth century. Unlike the 
Mursi and Maasai, whose horizons are infinitely expandable, the Iraqw live 
within a sharply bounded space—the Iraqw homeland—which is pure and 
distinct and secured by a boundary laid down by diviners. This separates 
the Iraqw from potentially hostile neighbours and from the bush outside. 
Elders control both access to resources and the process of ritual puri- 
fication. Persons who are, or have become, polluted are exiled to the 
borderlands, where they interact with other groups. If they are successful 
in establishing a settlement on the periphery, they will, in time, become 
reconciled with the core of Iraqw society. Their pollution is deemed to 
have lapsed and a diviner will come to lay down another boundary, thus 
enclosing a further area within Iraqw. In Iraqw thought, the process of 
exile and cleansing is paralleled by the process of maturation in time. Life 
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on the border corresponds to the middle period in the domestic cycle—just 
as the establishment of the family herd corresponds to the middle period in 
pastoral societies. As with the Maasai—though it is here more strongly 
marked—separation from the community, in space and time, enables 
expansion to continue. 7° 

These examples are intended to suggest ways in which analysis might 
proceed rather than to provide part of an answer to the questions raised. 
There is, it can be argued, a need to analyse the various movements of 
expansion and colonization which are such an important feature of 
nineteenth century East Africa. At the end of the century, however, 
colonial occupation interfered with the spatial patterning of groups, 
opened new avenues of accumulation, and so began to break down the 
regional systems described. Expansion came to a halt and a new form of 
colonization began. 
70. R. Thornton, Space, Time, and Culture Among the Iraqw of Tanzania (New York, 1980), 
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CRISIS AND CATHARSIS IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF CAPITALISM IN 
SOUTH AFRICAN AGRICULTURE 


"TIMOTHY KEEGAN 


THE IMAGE of the countryside in South African historiography has changed 
significantly in recent years. Earlier writers like C. W. de Kiewiet and 
W. M. MacMillan stressed the backwardness and stagnation of the South 
Africans countryside. The image of the isolated, introspective frontier as 
the fons et origo both of impoverishment (black and white) and of racial 
exclusiveness and animosity, dominates de Kiewiet’s writing in particular. 
Equally black tenancy or the ‘squatting system’ was in his view an index of 
backwardness and lack of enterprise. De Kiewiet draws a stark opposition 
between town and countryside: the former progressive, competitive and 
prosperous, the latter mostly ‘semi-feudal’, unchanging and poverty- 
stricken. These images dominated a generation of liberal thinking.’ 

More recent writers, faced with very changed circumstances, have 
stressed, firstly, the initial success of black tenant commercial production; 
and secondly the vigour and strength of white agriculture, the rapidity of 
its development under the auspices of a modern, industrial state, and the 
brutality of the suppression of the once prosperous black rural economy. 
In this process, the 1913 Natives Land Act is given pride of place as the 
single most devastating blow aimed at black peasant production. Earlier 
writers stressed the rather more negative function of the Act in the demar- 
cation of reserves and the entrenchment of territorial segregation. More 
recently, the significance of the Act has been seen more centrally in terms 
of its decisive role in the emergence of a white-dominated capitalist 
agriculture at the expense of the black peasantry.’ 


The author is presently a research officer at the African Studies Institute of the University of 
the Witwatersrand in Johannesburg. 


1. SeeC. W. de Kiewiet, A History of South Africa, Social and Economic, (Oxford University 
Press, 1941), chs. 8 and 9. These images took their cue from a number of alarming investi- 
gations of rural conditions in the 1920s and 1930s. Particularly influential were U.G. 
49-1923, Final Report of the Drought Investigation Commission; W. M. Macmillan, Complex 
South Africa: An Economic Footnote to History, (Faber and Faber, 1930); Carnegie Commission 
Report on the Poor White Problem in South Africa, 5 vols, (Stellenbosch: Pro Ecclesia, 
1932). What was being observed were the effects on dispossessed blacks and whites alike of 
primitive accumulation on the land, rather than any stagnation of the rural economy. 

2. As a sample: Francis Wilson, ‘Farming, 1866-1966’, in Oxford History of South Africa, 
vol. 2 (ed. Monica Wilson and L. M. Thompson, Oxford University Press, 1972); M. L. 
Morris, ‘The Development of Capitalism in South African Agriculture’, Economy and Society, 
5, 3, (1976); Colin Bundy, The Rise and Fall of the South African Peasantry, (Heinemann, 
1979), pp. 213-15, 230-6; Stanley Greenberg, Race and State in Capitalist Development, (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1980), ch. 4; Marian Lacey, Working for Boroko: The Origins of 
a Coercive Labour System in South Africa, (Johannesburg: Ravan Press, 1981), ch. 4; Dan 
O’Meara, Volkskapitalisme: Class, Capital and Ideology in the Development of Afrikaner 
Nationalism, 1934-1948, (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1983), pp. 21-30; John 
W. Cell, The Highest Stage of White Supremacy: The Origins of Segregation in South Africa 
and the American South, (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1982), pp. 72-81. 
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The more recent interpretations reflect to a far greater degree than did 
the inter-war generation of liberals, the perceptions of those who were 
involved in the agitations of the years before 1913. In the view of con- 
temporary whites, there was nothing stagnant or decaying about the black 
rural economy. To the white populists*? who largely forged the ‘public 
opinion’ of the day, the ‘squatting system’ was no moribund anachronism. 
As far as they were concerned, whites on the land were engaged in a life or 
death struggle for social and economic dominance. 

But what has been missing from much of the more recent literature by 
and large is a sense of the dynamics of change and an awareness cf local 
specificity. When the focus is narrowed, what emerges is less a unilinear, 
homogenous transition to capitalism, taking place in readily definable 
stages, but a far more complex, ambiguous and multi-faceted process of 
change. In particular, it seems that the relationship between state 
initiatives (inevitably the primary focus of scholars who prefer the 
mega~-view) and local transformations, is far from being an unproblematical 
one. Those whose methodological horizons are largely confined to a 
scrutiny of official publications commonly assume quite wrongly that 
parliamentary debates, commission reports and legislative enactments pre- 
cisely reflect as well as shape social reality in rural areas. After all, it is 
altogether simpler to examine the details of laws and the professsed inten- 
tions of their progenitors, than to try to unravel the complex social reality 
of which they are a product. But legislative initiatives often bear little 
relationship to what is practically possible for the state to accomplish. 
Further, much public perception of rural social reality as reflected in 
political agitation and debate is so encrusted with ideology as to be highly 
problematical as historical evidence. If the periodical crises of labour 
supply and the recurrent upsurges of agitation about the consequences of 
allowing blacks to gain control of the rural economy are to be understood 
rather than taken at face value, we need to uncover the social realities 
underlying the rhetoric. 


3. ‘Populism’ is used to refer to the movement of mass mobilization amongst rural whites in 
pursuit of indigenous accumulation and white supremacy, spurred by the encroachments of 
big capital and the expansion of the black rural economy which accompanied the rise of urban 
industry. Populism was anti-imperialist and anti-capitalist in its rhetoric, but only in rela- 
tion to big concentrations of capital, particularly merchant and finance capital, which allegedly 
were bent on monopolising landed resources. The populists’ self-image was of a classless 
democracy of small (white) property-holders whose harmonious self-sufficiency had been 
rudely shattered by the intervention of foreign capital. The ideological pacemakers were the 
small-town Afrikaner petty-bourgeoisie (the politicians, lawyers, teachers and churchmen); 
and the readiest response came from the small men amongst the rural whites—those on the 
edge of respectability who were most vulnerable in the face of middlemen, financiers and 
speculators. On the other hand, the most marginalized poor whites—the ‘dangerous clas- 
ses’—were often likely to resist the cultural interventions of the petty-bourgeoisie; and the 
more prosperous landed whites with sources of income from other capitalist sectors were 
similarly unlikely to be responsive to populist agitation. 
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This article, then, is concerned on one level to examine the complex 
relationship between state action on the one hand, and social reality on the 
other, in the transformation of the countryside in early industrial South 
Africa. The specific focus of this paper in this respect is on the 1913 
Natives Land Act, the most closely studied law in South Africa’s 
history. This study focuses on the white-settled rural hinterland of the 
Witwatersrand, the industrial hub of southern Africa, incorporating the 
northern and eastern Orange Free State and the southernmost districts of 
the Transvaal. For it was in the most advanced heartland of the arable 
highveld that the 1913 Act had its most immediate resonance in the 
transformation of rural relations. 

The article also investigates the dynamics behind the development of a 
capitalist agriculture, particularly the cyclical, unsustained pattern evident 
in the drive for accumulation and control of productive resources by 
whites. Only at certain periods of financial boom and productive expan- 
sion, as we shall see, did racial antagonisms and competition for resources 
reach critical intensity. It seems that only under certain transitory and 
recurrent material circumstances did the underlying antagonistic forces at 
work rise to the surface of popular consciousness, resulting in a much more 
explicit resort to force and state power. At such times there arose a 
heightened awareness among whites of the urgency of concerted action and 
state intervention if whites were to establish dominance over the rural 
economy. The implied goal was the establishment of capitalist agri- 
culture based on black wage labour; but this was not a practical possibility 
in the early twentieth century. It was the extension of white control over 
black labour, time, capital, skills and produce that was sought, and not 
necessarily their expropriation. 

Purely economic explanations (in a narrow, functionalist sense) for the 
recurrent assaults on the black rural economy are unlikely to get us very far. 
For a rational calculation of interests by individual white landholders 
usually led them to conclude that the exploitation of black production in 
sharecropping relationships involved lower risks, higher productivity and 
distinct cost advantages in relation to capitalized farming.* After all, 
fully capitalized farmers almost always derived their capital from outside 


4. See T. Keegan, “The Sharecropping Economy of the South African Highveld in the Early 
Twentieth Century’, Journal of Peasant Studies, 10, 2/3, (1983). In 1918 (the earliest date for 
which such statistics are available) 36 per cent of farms in the Orange Free State and 45 per 
cent in the Transvaal were owned by absentees. Ten years earlier the proportions were 
probably higher. (U.G. 13-1927, Report of Agricultural and Pastoral Production, 
1924-5.) Most such land (even where it was nominally leased to a white middleman) was 
worked by black sharecroppers. Many farms occupied by their owners were worked (at least 
in part) by black sharecroppers too. Many others were reliant on black tenants’ oxen and 
other means of production in some degree. Undercapitalization was the normal condition of 
white farming. 
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agriculture.” Sustained, autochtonous accumulation from agricultural 
production alone was very rare (hence the importance of state interven- 
tion). Mastery at the point of production became a social or cultural 
imperative for the white populists. It should not surprise us to find that 
private behaviour often conflicted with public perception—that despite the 
condemnation of black tenant production, many rural whites were reliant 
on black tenants’ resources and skills in some degree for their own survival 
and accumulation. Moments of crisis and catharsis in the rural economy, 
such as that which culminated in the passing of the Land Act, cannot 
be fully understood if these subjective elements are overlooked. ‘The 
populist mobilization of racial consciousness was clearly a major feature of 
such periods, and one which more abstract and schematic analyses are 
ill-equipped to apprehend. In short, the process of ‘class struggle’, so 
often invoked but not explained, needs to be invested with some historical 
specificity. 

The years 1893-95 constituted one period of heightened antagonisms 
and competition between white and black on the land. These were years 
of expansive financial conditions and heavy crop yields when the extent of 
cultivation and the pace of productive activities increased rapidly amongst 
the black and white farmers alike. Large cereal harvests depressed prices, 
put a premium on wagon transport and made labour for reaping very 
scarce. Not only were the many burghers who signed petitions in 1893 
and 1894 (and who thereby secured the enactment of the Republican anti- 
squatting laws of 1895) motivated by the spectre of black competition for 
scarce transport resources and competition on inelastic urban markets, but 
they also were enraged at the great surge of African peasant prosperity and 
blacks’ increased independence from the need to render labour for 
whites. It was at such times of accelerated accumulation amongst black 
producers, when they were able to consolidate and extend their control 
ever productive resources, that the spectre of long-term economic decline 
and increasing dependence amongst whites was most vivid. Without state 
intervention in the protection and promotion of white controlled produc- 
tion and white accumulation, and in the suppression of the black rural 
economy, many considered that white authority and control were in danger 
of collapse. The alien land speculators and absentee landlords whose 
interests seemed to be opposed or indifferent to indigenous white capital 
formation, were not to be trusted. The political economy of white 
supremacy could not simply be assumed; it had to be fought for and 


5. From trade, transport, speculation, land sales, inherited wealth, private funds imported 
by new settlers, and (in the case of the most notable of the ‘cheque-book farmers’) from 
mining enterprise. 

6. Petitions pertaining to these issues containing some 1,200 signatures from white burghers 
are to be found in the Bloemfontein Archives, VR 381, 1894. 
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actively forged under the new conditions of industrial and financial 
capitalism. The white populists who were at the forefront of this 
struggle saw the dominance of foreign capital and black control of market 
production as the twin-edged sword which was threatening to overwhelm 
them. 

The anti-squatting laws of 1895 (enacted in both the Free State and the 
Transvaal) grew out of a similar set of circumstances as those prevailing in 
1913 when the more far-reaching Natives Land Act was enacted. The 
laws of 1895 were designed to restate and tighten up the provisions of 
earlier laws, restricting the number of black tenant farnilies (defined as 
nuclear families) allowed per farm to five.” The laws were very much the 
product of those seeking to protect the landless ‘little men’ in Boer society 
from the consequencess of allowing prosperous independent black peasant 
communities to accumulate on the land of large landowners at the expense 
of the poor burghers. I. S. Ferreira, the representative for Korannaberg 
(Ladybrand district) in the Free State Volksraad and a spokesman for the 
populist sentiment, warned in 1897 of the alleged consequences of allowing 
African communities to accumulate on individual farms without restric- 
tion. The ‘needy burghers’ would be oppressed as the landowners would 
simply fill their land with African sharecroppers, he declared. ‘Many 
foreign capitalists will then also buy land in this country for that purpose, 
and the result will be that within thirty years only a few burghers will be in 
possession of their land’.® 

There was seldom any real attempt to implement the law in the face of 
opposition from absentee landlords and the big grain farmers, who relied 
on larger, relatively self-sufficient tenant communities for labour sup- 
plies.? But like the 1913 Land Act several years later and other such rural 
social engineering, activities of the legislators were designed to fulfil a 
symbolic, mobilizing function, rather than produce a practical code capable 
of regulating real relationships. 

It was in large part the status of black commercial producers, most 
obviously the sharecroppers working the soil without interference or 
supervision, usually on absentee-owned land, which riled white populist 
opinion. However, it is likely than many of those who signed petitions 
objecting to such sharecropping arrangements were themselves increasingly 
dependent in some degree or another on black-owned and controlled means 


7. See T. R. H. Davenport and K. S. Hunt, The Right to the Land, (Cape Town: David 
Philip, 1974), pp. 56-7; H. J. van Aswegen, ‘Die Verhouding tussen Blank en nie-Blank in die 
Oranje-Vrystaat, 1854-1902’, Archives Year Book for South African History, 1971, 1, 
(Pretoria: Government Printer, 1977), ch. 14. 

8. Orange Free State Volksraadsnotule, 26 April 1897, p. 214; also :bid, 29 April 1895, p. 311; 
29 May 1896, p. 525; 28 June 1898, p. 520. 

9. Seee.g. OFS Volksraadsnotule,29 May—1 June 1896, pp. 522-34, 2 July 1896, pp. 878-89, 
etc, 
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of production and black productive initiative. From 1896 onward the 
rinderpest, drought, Anglo-Boer War, followed by another period of 
drought and trade depression eroded rural resources and drew the sting 
from the populist agitation against the independent black tenantry. 

But the half dozen years leading up to 1913 constituted another period of 
financial boom and productive expansion in agriculture, a period of rapid 
land division and of unprecedented state intervention in the promotion of 
white farming. Particularly, it was a period of crisis in labour supply and 
in productive relationships, when agitation and concerted action against 
the independent black tenant farmers reached a fever pitch. In this, these 
years were not unlike the mid-1890s, albeit on a grander scale. The 
remainder of this article will attempt to unccver some of the motor forces 
behind rural change during one period when circumstances in the political 
economy at large and in the heartland of the arable highveld in particular 
conspired to spark heightened conflict, social anxiety and employer 
mobilization. 

The intervention of the state in the provision of transport and marketing 
facilities, of capital and credit, and generally in the propagation of 
improved methods and techniques of production during the decade after 
the Anglo-Boer War was a necessary precondition for the advancement of 
white agricultural capitalism. But state intervention in colonial agri- 
culture was slow in bearing fruit. The greater access to capital of white 
farmers as often as not meant greater financial vulnerability, and many 
landowners were hard pressed to survive once the post-War depression had 
setin. This was accompanied by a tightness in government finance which 
forced a severe cut back in aid to farming.!° 

Nevertheless, by 1908 the tide was turning, and by the time of Union in 
1910, a financial boom was once again under way. State aid to agriculture 
increased correspondingly. The establishment of Land Banks in the 
various South African Colonies in the years immediately preceding Union 
in 1910 offered opportunities for farmers to raise loans at low interest rates 
from the Government. 

In the years immediately after Union there was greater liquidity in 
agrarian commerce and more generous provision of private loan capital 
than had been the case in many years, perhaps ever. The magistrate in 
Bethlehem wrote in 1910: ‘Business has shown more vitality, money has 
been more plentiful, old debts have been liquidated and financial corpor- 
ations as well as individual capitalists have shown more readiness to 


advance money on good security’.!! This is fairly typical of reports from 


10. See T. Keegan, ‘The Restructuring of Agrarian Class Relations in a Colonial Economy: 
the Orange River Colony, 1902-10’, Yournal of Southern African Studies, 5,2, (1979). 
11. Pretoria Archives, JUS 1/401/10, Annual Reports, Magistrates, 1910: Bethlehem, 
Edenburg, Heilbron. 
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the districts in these years. A sharp decline in the extent of land loss 
amongst landowners was a result, as well as a general rise in the extent of 
bonding land. 

Indeed, such was the availability of private finance in some districts after 
1910 that the ORC Land Bank was bypassed. The magistrate in 
Fouriesburg reported that very little use was made of the Land Bank in 
1911, since ‘farmers can get as much money locally as they require at 6%’. 
J. G. Keyter, a lawyer of Ficksburg, held bonds on farm property to the 
value of some £70,000 in 1912. His brother-in-law, D. J. de Villiers, the 
town’s leading auctioneer, also had large funds to lend on liberal terms. 
And the magistrate in Smithfield reported in 1910, ‘in addition to the banks 
there are no less than three rich private gentlemen who always have large 
sums of money to lend at6%. Money is also advanced on note-of-hand at 
8% or even 7%’.}? 

The advance of commercial banking on the highveld in these years is 
shown by the extension of the activities of the Standard Bank. Its 
branches in the Orange Free State increased from five to 17 during the four 
years to 1914, and its loans from £88,000 to £728,000. G. T. Amphlett, 
an Assistant General Manager of the bank, wrote in 1914: 


Considering how large a portion of this amount represents advances to 
farmers, it is safe to say that while the Bank’s relations with the com- 
munity generally in the Free State are of the best, by no section is its 
presence more appreciated than by the rural population. +° 


The National Bank was even more generous in its advances to farmers— 
amounting to £100,000 in Heilborn district alone in 1911.14 

A result of the financial boom was a considerable rise in land prices.'° 
Land accumulated by land companies, speculators and creditors during the 
slump was frequently sold off after 1910 at high prices to new settlers with 
ready access to mortgage capital. State-aided settlement of the land 
became an issue of great importance after Union, and the corporate 
landowners were the strongest supporters of such schemes. A Select 
Committee investigated the question of land settlement in 1910 and 1911, 


12. Standard Bank Archives, Johannesburg, Inspection Reports, 1912: Ficksburg; JUS 
1/401/10, Annual Reports, 1910: Ficksburg, Smithfield; JUS 1/566/11, Annual Reports, 
1911; Fouriesburg. 

13. G. T. Amphlett, History of the Standard Bank of South Africa, 1862—1913, (Glasgow: 
Robert Maclehose and Co., 1914), p. 58. 

14. Standard Bank Inspection Reports, 1911: Heilbron. 

15. See Annual Reports of the Department of Justice, for years 1910-14; Standard Bank 
Inspection Reports from all districts bear testimony to this rapid inflation. 

16. Ibid. Cf. a comment from Potchefstroom district: ‘It is quite remarkable to find how 
rapidly the aspect of the district is changing, many of the old Dutch farmers having disposed 
of their holdings to more progressive agriculturists who have come in from the Cape and 
elsewhere’ (‘Our Weekly Causerie’, The Farmer’s Weekly, 23 April 1913, p. 607). 
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and a Land Settlement Act was passed in the following year, providing for 
large scale state purchase of private land. Just as Milner’s land setrlement 
scheme after the War was partly fuelled by large landowning (including 
mining) interests, so the same interests were behind the schemes of the 
early 1910s.'7 

In the same year as the Land Settlement Act was passed, a Union Land 
Bank was established, incorporating the pre-Union banks of the con- 
stituent provinces. Its effects were mainly felt in the inland provinces, 
especially the Transvaal. The reason for this was the unevenness of pen- 
etration of loan capital. Very little settled and improved land in the Cape 
was not already encumbered with private mortgage debt to the coastal 
insurance and trust companies by the end of the nineteenth century. The 
field of activities of the Land Bank was therefore concentrated in areas, 
notably in the Transvaal, where much land was relatively undeveloped and 
concentrated in corporate and speculative hands.!® Here again the inter- 
ests of the large landowners, seeking to cash in on the greatest land inflation 
the country had experienced by selling off to white land purchasers with 
access to Land Bank loans, is to be seen.!? The Land Settlement Act and 
the Land Bank Act, both of 1912, were closely related statutes. 

There was plenty of incentive in these boom times to attempt to reform- 
ulate terms of tenancy to the advantage of landlords. They sought to 
increase their claims to tenant household labour, to restrict tenants’ access 
to grazing land, and to increase the surplus extracted from tenant produc- 
tion. As a consequence of surging land values and the greater marketing 
and transport opportunities available, white landholders were concerned to 
maximize their profits from productive activities on their land, whether 


17. See Senate S.C. 6-1910/1911, Senate Select Committee on Closer Land Settlement. The 
issues of land settlement and subsidized immigration became bones of great political conten- 
tion between 1910 and 1914. Nationalists, led by General Hertzog, saw in these schemes an 
attempt to make South Africa safe for foreign capital and to force unskilled Afrikaners into the 
reserve army of labour. 

18. See U.G. 13-1914, Land and Agricultural Bank of South Africa, Report for Period 1 
January 1913 to 31 December 1913, p. 22; U.G. 20-1915, Land and Agricultural Bank cf South 
Africa, Report for Year ended 21 December 1914, pp. 23, 24. 

19. Thus the Lewis and Marks partnership in 1913 formed the Union Land Settlement 
Company Limited, to which they transferred 1,319,866 acres of land for the low price of 
£750,000 (mostly is the Transvaal), with the specific purpose of effecting improvements and 
leasing the land to white settlers with an option to purchase after a short period. (See Pros- 
pectus in The Farmer’s Weekly, 17 September 1913, pp. 216-18.) The big land companies 
also saw the opportunity for profit frorn the sale of their unimproved land in the Transvaal 
middle and lowveld to Africans and to the state at inflated prices for the purpose of creating 
African reserves. This was one of the factors behind the passing of the 1913 Land Act, which 
provided in part for the demarcation and subsequent extension of reserves (especially in the 
Transvaal where very little land had been recognized as ‘reserve land’). The Transvaal Land 
Owners’ Association represented the owners of 9,517,000 acres in the bushveld and 1,226,000 
on the highveld. Only 1,012,000 acres were leased to whites (649 individuals), almost all on 
the highveld. The rest were occupied solely by blacks (some 1,200 farms in all). (‘Farmer 
George’, Roodepoort, to editor, The Farmer’s Weekly, 23 April 1913, p. 561; evidence cf C. A. 
Madge, Senate S.C. 6-1910/1911, pp. 136-40.) 
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black tenants remained the direct producers or not. In particular, 
demands on the labour of black tenants were greatly increasing, more 
especially as more and more capitalized farmers took up land on the 
highveld, intent upon investing in capital resources and directly controlling 
production. Toa greater degree than ever before, the independent black 
tenantry was seen as obstructing the development of capitalist farming 
insofar as tenant production severely impeded the availability of labour to 
white farmers. Again, it was the sharecropping tenantry on absentee- 
owned land, where tenant households were free of supervision or control 
and had seemingly unlimited opportunity for accumulation, which elicited 
the strongest condemnation, especially as their enterprise was frequently 
enriching foreign capitalists. It was not so much tenants’ ownership of 
productive resources which propagandists railed against—as long as they 
were harnessed to the profit of resident white farmers—but rather the more 
explicit manifestations of black independence and prosperity. White 
farming was no longer as vulnerable and dependent as in the post-War 
years, and populist opinion could again be mobilized against the black rural 
economy. 

This crisis in relationships between white and black was particularly 
intense as not only was the capital base in the white rural economy expand- 
ing; the black rural economy was expanding too. Good seasons and the 
opening of export markets for the increasingly predominant commercial 
crop, maize, created new opportunities for black producers as well as for 
whites. The rapid increase in the extent of land put to the plough not only 
implied an expansion of white capitalist production, but also of black 
peasant production, more especially on the still very extensive landholdings 
of absentees. In the post-Anglo-Boer War years of depression, the pro- 
portion of land in the hands of absentees, of creditors and speculators, had 
no doubt been growing as resident landowners succumbed to the pressures 
of indebtedness. 

The black sharecropping tenantry thus reached its high point of profit 
and accumulation, at precisely the same time that white agriculture was 
capitalizing at a faster rate than ever before. The inevitable result was that 
competition for resources reached critical intensity. The crisis in rela- 
tions between black and white on the land was a replay, on a larger scale 
and with more actors, of the drama played out in the previous phase of 
financial boom and productive expansion, that of the years 1893-95. This 
time, too, the rural crisis was heading toward a legislative catharsis. 

Attempts by landlords to reformulate contracts of tenancy to their own 
benefit evoked considerable resistance and a great deal of trekking from 
farm to farm, especially in the months following the winter harvest. J. A. 
Sugden of Bethlehem district noted this as early as 1907, a year in which 
rains were good and crops were heavy. He reported that complaints 
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regarding the scarcity of labour were becoming more frequent and noted 
that 


the increased amount of work, which the Native squatters are being 
called upon to do, is cauising an unusual number of Natives to trek on to 
other farms, in the hope of finding farms, where there will be less work 
to do.?? 


These kinds of complaints were general in the years under consideration. 
The magistrate in Lindley reported in 1912 that several capitalized farmers 
in the district had resorted to hiring Zulu migrant labourers under contract 
from Natal labour agents after unsuccessfully having tried to introduce 
new conditions of tenancy which involved the payment of small wages to 
workers and in addition themselves ploughing and sowing plots for the 
tenants’ benefit. Local Africans had resisted this transformation to servile 
status, often with a large degree of success.7? 

The crisis of labour supply was reflected in a furious agitation which 
found its chief expression in the correspondence columns of newspapers 
and journals, such as The Farmer’s Weekly, a Bloemfontein publication 
launched in early 1911. J. A. Jorissen, writing from the eastern Free 
State, provides a sample of the genre, replicated in any number of similarly 
exaggerated diatribes. “The real master,’ Jorissen wrote, 


is the native. He is independent; his services not purchaseable for 
money; won’t hire himself out or bind himself to any contract what- 
soever. The only course he is agreeable to is to sow on the half. 
Whether the owner likes it or not, he has to submit..... The natives’ 
hold over the farmers down in these parts is absolute.?? 


We need not take these expressions of concern as reflections of objective 
reality to realise that what was being described was a heightened level of 
racial tensions and hostilities in the countryside, as white farmers sought to 
harness black labour and capital resources more tightly to their own profit, 
and as black households sought to resist these transformations in pro- 
ductive relationships. One manifestation of this was the repeated com- 
plaints by white farmers that the organs of social control—the pass laws, 


20. Bloemfontein Archives, CS 4502/07, Director cf Land Settlement, 28 March 
1907. See also Emelia Pooe’s comment quoted in Ted Matsetela, ‘The Life Story of Nkgono 
Mma-Pooe: aspects of sharecropping and proletarianization in the northern Orange Free 
State, 1890-1930’, in Shula Marks and Richard Rathbone, eds, Industrialtsation and Social 
Change in South Africa: African class formation, culture and consciousness, 1870-1930, 
(Longman, 1982), p. 231. 

21. JUS 1/401/10, Annual Reports, 1910: Lindley. 

22. J. A. Jorissen to editor, The Farmer’s Weekly, 8 May 1912, p.557. See also ‘Progress’, 
Kroonstad, to editor, ibid, 19 July 1911; ‘Spes Bona’ to editor, ibid, 30 August 1911, p. 39. 
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masters and servants laws, and the local courts and police who enforced 
them—were inadequate to their task.77 But no matter how coercive were 
the laws, how politicized the court system and how pervasive the police 
function, they were unlikely ever to satisfy the demands of whites for social 
revolution in the countryside. 

If white determination to extract more and more black labour was one 
manifestation of intensified competition for resources in these years, com- 
petition for grazing land was another. ‘The rapid increase in the numbers 
of stock (white- and black-owned) on the farms in the years after about 
1905 was another aspect of the crisis in productive relations. The 
recovery of herds and flocks and their rapid increase after 1905—unpre- 
cedented probably since the opening up of large-scale internal markets— 
provided alternative or supplementary access to commodity markets for 
many African households. For stock ownership implied opportunities for 
profit from sales of livestock, hides and skins and wool. This tended to 
diminish African dependence on other, more servile, means of access to 
cash incomes, and rendered them less susceptible to debt bondage. As 
long as grazing land was available to them, many African households 
loosened their dependence on rendering labour and on credit. Under 
these circumstances, many African households were able to resist 
landlords’ pressures towards increased labour service. 

The explosion in the stock population can be explained by natural 
factors. The half dozen years after about 1905 saw a good rainfall, and the 
virtual elimination of many animal diseases by the administration meant 
that the natural checks were no longer maintained, especially since the Free 
State escaped East Coast fever completely at the very time it was ravaging 
other parts of the subcontinent. Economic boom meant a flood of wage 
income into the black rural economy, which was generally invested in 
livestock. Given the overgrazed state of Pacntoiiid, excess stock was 
commonly sent over the border on to Free State farms.? 

Not only did grazing rights greatly benefit the black tenant, Git they also 
materially penalized the white landlord whose access to grazing land was 
correspondingly reduced. ‘The situation was made urgent by the subdivi- 
sion of farms and overstocking throughout the territory. Ladybrand 
farmers were reported in 1909 to be seeking out stock farms in other parts 
of the colony to purchase due to overstocking. In 1913, breeding stock 
was reported to be unsaleable in Bethlehem for the same reason, and the 


23. See H. S. Viljoen, Florence, to editor, The Friend, 23 September 1911; Edgar I. Webb to 
editor, ibid, 4 October 1911; S. F. Papenfus, Harrismith, to editor, The Farmer’s Weekly, 25 
October 1911; ‘Death-knell to Kaffir-Farming’, The Farmer’s Advocate, September 1913, p. 
39; J. G. Keyter, MLA, Ficksburg in U.G. 22-1916, Natives Land Commission, Minutes of 
Evidence, pp. 51-2; JUS 1/401/10, Annual Reports, 1910: Winburg. 

24. See for evidence of the burgeoning stockholdings of black tenants: U.G. 22-1916, pp. 10, 
18, 28, 70, Appendix I, pp. 1,4; U.G. 17-1911, Blue Book on Native Affairs, 1910, p. 178; JUS 
5/2627/13, R. M. Bothaville, 10 August 1913. 
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price in consequence had fallen by 25 per cent.?> The magistrate in 
Winburg, R. Harley, wrote that in the past, when the land had been cheap, 
landowners had not minded Africans who owned as much stock as they on 
their farms, but as the farms were getting smaller there was less and less 
inclination to entering tenancy agreements with Africans who grazed large 
herds and flocks. Nevertheless, many landholders lacked muscle to 
enforce their will, as they needed the labour and often also the capital 
resources of black households.*° 

Many farmers were becoming increasingly conscious of stock breeds, 
too, partly as a result of large-scale importations of pure-bred animals by 
the Department of Agriculture for breeding. Many were unwilling to 
allow intermingling of their own stock with tenants’ rams, bulls or 
stallions. A Free State farmer wrote in 1911: 


Look at the drawback to progressive farming while natives are allowed 
to graze and breed any kind of mongrel stock. ... Our Government is 
spending large sums on the importation of pedigree stock, but what real 
progress can be made until we have a law enforcing the castration of 
downright mongrels.”’ 


In order to avoid the danger of interbreeding, many white farmers were 
obliged to allow African tenants on their land free access to their own rams, 
bulls or stallions, on condition that no African-owned male animals would 
be allowed on the farm unless castrated.*® With the rising value of 
grazing land fewer and fewer progressive stock farmers were willing to 
make this concession. It was still common at this time for all stock to 
graze together. But paddocking was becoming widespread, which made it 
possible to restrict tenants’ stock to stony or overgrazed camps while land- 
lords’ stock were rotated—a decisive innovation in many black people’s 
memories.”° 

It was not African stockownership in general that whites railed against, 
however. One of the major advantages of labour tenancy was the use 
of the tenants’ oxen during the ploughing season, a very common 
arrangement. The more draught oxen available to the farmer, the more 
land could be placed under cultivation. It was those animals which were 
of less utility to landlords which they resented. Thus a number of 
informants remember these years as the time when goat herding came to an 
25. Standard Bank Archives, Inspection Reports, 1909: Ladybrand; ibid, 1913: Bethlehem. 
26. U.G. 22-1916, p. 2. See also ‘Natives and Land’, The Farmer’s Advocate, October 
1913, p. 73; U.G. 22-1916, pp. 12, 38, 39-40. 
27. ‘Puzzled’ to editor, The Farmer’s Weekly, 4 October 1911. 
28. See “Taxation and Registration of Stallions’, The Farmer’s Weekly, 19 April 1911, p. 5. 
29. E.g. Interview, Lucas Nqandela, 25 August 1982. Tapes and transcripts of interviews 
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Witwatersrand. 
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end at the behest of their landlords, apparently because they were very 
destructive of grazing and damaged trees, notably fruit trees. Ndae 
Makume remembers that this happened in 1913. Their fifty goats were 
sold for 10s each to speculators travelling from farm to farm buying up the 
tenants’ animals.°° 

Orders to tenants to reduce their livestock numbers caused much 
movement by households from farm to farm. The white landholders’ 
determination to undermine blacks’ independent access to wealth in 
livestock was often obstructed by the bargaining strength of tenant house- 
holds with considerable labour resources and productive potential. 
Again, this struggle for control over grazing land was the cause of much 
hostility and bitterness between white and black on the land. 

An important index of the increasing insecurity felt by African tenants 
was the extent of black land purchase during these years in the Transvaal, 
where, unlike the Free State, it was permitted by law up to 1913. Inthe 
three years, 1910-12, according to information given to parliament, 78 
farms were bought by blacks.°! In many cases black chiefs bought land 
off the highveld on which they and their people had always been settled, 
but to which absentee whites owned title. Cattle was subscribed by the 
chiefs’ followers for this purpose, and they often paid highly inflated prices 
for the land. But in a significant number of cases, tenant families on 
highveld farms banded together to buy land in the less developed regions of 
the Transvaal highveld in anticipation of increasing pressures being 
brought to bear on their commercial farming enterprises. In some such 
cases sharecropping families of diverse origin were clearly involved in a 
degree of identity-building, extrapolating back into the past an often 
spurious ethnic allegiance in order to legitimize the new communities being 
formed. Networks of kinship, imaginary as well as real, infused it seems 
with networks of church affiliation, formed the common factor in the large 
group of perhaps a hundred Gr more Free State sharecropping families 
who bought a farm, Swartrand (which they called Mogopa) north of 
Ventersdorp in the western Transvaal. These people identified them- 
selves as subjects of the Koena chief, Mamogale, who lived at Bethanie 
west of Pretoria, under whose patronage they sought out the land which in 
1912 they bought. They seem to have elaborated an ingenious clan 
hierarchy based on often fictive kinship ties to the ruling lineage, and on 


30. Interview, Ndae Makume, 10 August 1982; also Interviews, Daniel Makiri, 20 
November 1980; Jameson Molete, 26 February 1980; Johannes Moiloa, 11 April 1980. 
Fanie Cronje of Vlakplaas, Vereeniging, issued an ultimatum to the tenant familiess in about 
1912 to either sell off their cattle other than the trek-oxen and four cows for milking, or to 
share the increase of all their livestock with him. (A Community Man: An Oral History of 
Barney Ngakane, South African Institute of Race Relations, Johannesburg, 1983, p. 
4.) Some charged their tenants for grazing rights, for example a shilling a month for a cow or 
ahorse. (R. Pell Edmonds to editor, The Farmer's Weekly, 13 September 1911.) 
31. House of Assembly Debates, 18 February 1913, p. 339. 
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this basis organized the geography of settlement on Mogopa.** In other 


cases, such as the Motsuenyane and Ngakare families, smaller groups of 
close kin—brothers, in-laws and cousins—pooled their resources and 
bought land without the mediation of a chiefly authority.’ Al these land 
purchasers used their considerable resources of livestock to buy the land. 
Many of the subscribers did not move immediately to their newly acquired 
land, but sent their excess livestock there. Purchase of freehold lots on the 
outskirts of towns was also common at this time, such as at Top Location 
and Evaton near Vereeniging south of Johannesburg. These viable and 
increasingly pursued alternatives to life as tenants on white-owned farms 
was closed off by the 1913 Natives Land Act. Clearly the pursuit of white 
supremacy on the land was in jeopardy if the better-off black farmers could 
maintain their independence and increase their security by resorting to the 
land market as a weapon of resistance.** 

Amongst whites, as in the 1890s, economic crisis coincided with a 
generalized social anxiety about the fate of the ‘poor white’, an ill-defined 
malaise centered on the supposed consequences of white ‘degeneration’ for 
the whole system of racial domination and social control. The crystal- 
lizing and propagating of a sense of moral panic about the ‘lapsed whites’— 
the flotsam and jetsam of white rural society being thrown up during this 
period of rapid social and economic change—intersected with the emergent 
crisis of race relations on the land. The most evocative strand in the 
populist agitation against independent black tenant farming was the 
assumption that the very success of black farming on white-owned land was 
responsible for the failure of so many whites to survive as rural producers. 
At this point the crisis in rural relations became part of a larger, less 
tangible, more subjective ideological crisis of racial survival and racial 


purity.°° 


32. Interviews, Petrus Pooe, 28 August 1980; Dina Mclope Pooe, 28 August 1980; Abner 
Poho, 16 April 1980; Ted Matsetela, ‘Rural Change among Africans in the Ventersdorp Dis- 
trict, 1910-35: A Case Study of Bakwena-Ba-Ga-Mokgopa’ M.A. thesis, University of 
London, 1981. 

33. A Community Man, p. 5; Interviews, Morobane Ngakane, 6 September 1979; Aaron 
Motsuenyane, 6 March 1984. 

34. More detail of these and other land purchases are to be found in my forthcoming book, 
Rural Transformations in Industrialising South Africa. A particular instance of ethnicity- 
building in defence of land rights on white-owned land at this time is described in my “White 
Settlement and Black Subjugation on the South African Highveld: the Tlokoa Heartland in 
the Northeastern Orange Free State, 1850-1914’, in William Beinart and Peter Delius, eds, 
Putting a Plough to the Ground, forthcoming. Pixley Seme, an American-trained black 
lawyer in Johannesburg, served as agent for some of these land purchasers, such as the 
Negakanes. He also formed the Native Farmers’ Association, which in 1912 bought three 
farms in the eastern Transvaal highveld for £20,000 on which to settle African smallholders— 
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they paid £70 each. (Interview, Josiah Moloi, 31 August 1983.) 

35. It was no coincidence that 1912-13 saw a dramatic upsurge in ‘black peril’ scares in 
urban areas—reflecting no doubt a greater sense of moral crisis amongst whites rather than 
any absolute increase in the incidence of sexual assaults by blacks on white women. 
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Landlords’ preference for black tenants was a cause of alarm and 
anxiety.°° -Typical was the complaint in a Bloemfontein newspaper 
against an Afrikaans minister who asked the farmers in his congrega- 
tion to plough two acres of maize each to pay for a black church. The 
correspondent wrote: 


In the same district, a white bywoner [tenant], with a small amount of 
stock, cannot obtain lands on the half ploughing system, whereas nearly 
every farm has natives who plough on the half, and in many cases have 
more stock than the white man.” 


A story told by Barney Ngakane, who grew up in a wealthy sharecropping 
family in the Vereeniging district just north of the Vaal River, illuminates 
the point. In 1912 the Prime Minister, Louis Botha, addressed local 
farmers on Jan Muller’s farm. Ngakane’s father and uncles witnessed the 
proceedings: 


At the end of the meeting one farmer stood up and asked a question of 
General Botha; whether it was right that there should be black people 
who were living a life of comparative ease, when there were hundreds of ` 
poor whites, bywoners. And the answer from General Botha was, 
‘No’. And then Cronje [the Ngakanes’ landlord] got up and he asked, 
‘And, well, gentlemen, I have seven bywoners on the farm and seven 
black families and I get from one of those black families what I cannot 
get from the seven bywoners together. And so are you going to ask me 
to take food out of my mouth?’ This was the way heputit. ... And 
the next thing that happened there was that the farmers all said ‘Donner 
hom!’ [Beat him up!] They were going to assault Fanie Cronje for 
saying seven white farmers could not produce what one black farmer 
produced. And that was the beginning. Pressure was brought to bear 
upon Cronje after the meeting... .°° 


The Ngakanes soon found the pressures brought to bear on them were such 
that in 1913 they bought their own farm in the western Transvaal. Of 


36. Landlords’ preference for black tenants is explained by many factors, of which the most 
important was the kinship system which enabled blacks to exploit the extensive networks of 
kinship not only for seasonal labour but also for access to capital resources. Blacks were far 
more able to ride the destructive impact of natural and war-induced deprivation for this 
reason. They were thus also far less likely to beg from their landlords. These issues are dis- 
cussed in greater length in my forthcoming book on Rural Transformations in Industrialtsing 
South Africa. R 
37. ‘A Sympathiser’, Bloemfontein, to editor, The Friend, 9 May 1911. See also 
Bloemfontein Archives, DA 72, 2065/1/10, M. B. Honge, Clocolan, to Minister of Agri- 
culture, 4 April 1910; CS 1325/1/09, D. J. van Zyl, Langkloof, 14 January 1909; CS 617/09, 
L. D. J. Erasmus, Parys, 26 March 1909. 

38. A Community Man, pp. 3-4; Interview, Morobane Ngakane, 6 September 1979, 
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course their landlord, Cronje, might well have had his own reasons for 
tightening conditions of tenancy. But it does seem that widespread 
intimidation of sharecropping landlords who allowed their tenants too 
much independence and latitude for accumulation was taking place in these 
years. In the popular perception, the black tenant farmers were a major 
factor in the impoverishment and marginalization of large numbers of rural 
whites. ° 

Younger Afrikaners, products of the emergent ‘Christian nationalist’ 
education system under the auspices of the populist Afrikaans churches, 
were particularly likely to be sensitized to the dangers implicit in the 
impoverishment of masses of rural whites. The younger generation was 
often more susceptible than their elders to the need for radical social and 
political intervention, if white supremacy was to be secured in an 
industrializing economy, and if white rural accumulation was not to be 
crushed by imperial capital on the one hand and the black rural economy on 
the other. The cultural pressures being exerted on white landholders to 
take greater control over production on their land and to exert their own 
mastery over black tenant household members were growing rapidly. 

A great deal of proselytizing and agitating against the dangers implicit in 
independent black accumulation and enrichment was conducted at 
specially convened farmers’ meetings. In September 1912, a congress was 
held at Reitz, attended by 50 delegates from throughout the Free State, 
with a view to establishing a Boerenbond to push for the destruction of the 
sharecropping economy, the enforcement of compulsory master-servant 
contracts on all tenants, and the stipulation of maximum remuneration for 
workers which no farmer would be allowed to exceed. N. W. Serfontein, 
member of the Provincial Council, captured the spirit of the occasion when 
he said that the aim of the congress was to ensure the ‘natural rights’ of 
white men and to make South Africa a ‘white man’s country’. A 
Boerenbond Congress met in Kroonstad in February of the following year, 
attended by 65 delegates, with a view to pressuring the Government to take 
action.°? This mobilization of farming opinion was fairly typical of these 
years. Farmers’ congresses were held in places such as Wepener and 
Bethlehem, where angry words were exchanged about the ‘squatting evil’ 
and the impossibility of rehabilitating the mass of impoverished whites 
while sharecropping arrangements were allowed to persist.*° 

It was into this arena of struggle and resistance, of mounting social 
anxiety amongst whites and insecurity amongst blacks on the land that the 


39. ‘A Mutual Bond’, The Friend, 1 November 1912; ‘Country Day by Day: Frankfort’, zbid, 
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1913 Natiyes Land Act—far and away the most important legislative inter- 
vention in the process of rural change in these years—was launched. The 
major provision of the Act stipulated that the only legal form of rent pay- 
ment by black tenants to white landlords would be labour service. A rent 
in the form of a share of the crop or in cash was henceforth illegal. 
Secondly, the Act prohibited all land purchases by blacks outside specially 
scheduled reserve areas—generally those areas which blacks had been. 
able to preserve from alienation (or had purchased back)—pending the 
proclamation of released land for inclusion in reserves.*? 

The implementation of the Act in the Free State was at first based on the 
proposition that contracts were automatically terminated at the close of 
each reaping season unless otherwise specified in writing. Thus the 1913 
Act was not to be officially enforced before the 1914 winter harvest, since 
all existing tenancy agreements were left to run their course.4?. But many” 
landlords took the opportunity in the winter and spring of 1913 of remov- 
ing Africans who would not sell off excess stock or submit to landlord’s 
authority; and when the Natives Land Commission visited the Free State 
in October 1913, the effects were dramatically evident. Without the direct 
support of the authorities and notwithstanding the precise provisions of the 
Act, it provided many landlords with an opportunity, a justification to 
organize and issue ultimatums in pursuit of their own interests. 

Evidence before the Land Commission is replete with testimony of 
attempts to dramatically increase labour service, of forced stock sales and 
summary evictions. In the winter of 1913 a great flurry of ultimatums >` 
was delivered, much confrontation and recrimination echoed through the 
countryside and a great trekking began. The incidence of expulsions after 
ploughing and sowing on trifling pretexts increased greatly. Africans at 
the receiving end were typically the wealthier tenants who owned more 
stock than the landlord was willing to tolerate. 

By October police reports indicated that about 150 families were leaving 
the Ladybrand district, allegedly on account of the law. The magistrate in 
Winburg, R. Harley, reported that 30 African heads of households who had 


41. Details of the complex legislative history of the Act are to be found in P. L. Wickens, 
“The Natives Land Act of 1913: A Cautionary Essay on Simple Explanations of Complex 
Change’, South African Journal of Economics, 49, 2, (1981). Wickens rejects the idea that the 
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dangers of focusing narrowly on legislative bargaining and parliamentary politicking. See 
also Paul Rich, ‘African Farming and the 1913 Natives Land Act: Toward a Reassessment’, in 
Collected Papers on Southern Africa, University of York, vol. 4; P. Dickson, ‘The Natives 
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been turned off farms had been to see him to ask advice ‘as to the best way 
out of their present trouble’. Practically all had had large stockholdings. 
One had 60 head of cattle, 140 sheep and 11 horses. The magistrate in 
Bothaville in the northern Free State reported that he had attended three 
meetings in his subdistrict at which representatives of over 400 tenant 
families were present. Complaints were made that the government was 
trying to ‘cut the throats’ of the Africans. ‘It was maintained that Natives 
possessing considerable stock would have difficulty in obtaining places of 
abode without selling their stock, and if they did succeed in obtaining 
employment their remuneration would perforce be small.’.... Likewise, 
the magistrate in Heilbron, H. Reading, reported that 450 uninvited 
Africans had appeared before him, urging that summary evictions would 
cause great hardship. ‘Already boys are trekking to the Transvaal from 
my district in considerable numbers,’ said Reading. The police in the dis- 
trict had issued passes to 40 African families since the promulgation of the 
Act, taking with them 380 head of cattle, 593 sheep and 22 horses.** 

The magistrate in Vrede had actually to intervene with white farmers to 
prevent them from expelling Africans until they could be provided for. 
“They come to me and ask: “What must we do? Where must we go?” In 
some cases I have written to the master and asked him to allow the boy to 
stay on until we receive definite instructions.’ A pass issuer in Thaba 
Nchu district, E. A. Worringham, told the Land Commission that ‘I am 
daily issuing passes to natives who I know were living in my district before 
the war. ... Itis rather the well-to-do native who is getting a pass to go 
into Basutoland or elsewhere’. But as Sol Plaatje discovered on visiting 
the border districts in September 1913, the rate of influx of farm tenants 
into Basutoland was threatening to seriously affect the ‘land question’ 
there. The Kroonstad magistrate, R. C. Rosenzweig, reported that he 
had been approached by Africans applying (unsuccessfully) for butchers’ 
licenses—clearly considered by harassed stockowners with entrepreneurial 
skills to be an answer to their dilemma. Forced stock sales inevitably 
depressed the market and provided a lucrative business for stock 
speculators.*> ° 

Rev. C. Stuart Franklin, Wesleyan minister of Kroonstad, testified that 
up to 1 October, 208 members of the church had been ‘lost’. A few of 
them had gone to Basutoland, although they had lived in the Free State for 
40 to 60 years; a few had gone to Bechuanaland; but the larger number had 
gone to Johannesburg. 


44, ibid, pp. 1-4, 35-6, Appendix XI, pp. 4, 5; also JUS 5/262/13, Natives Land Act, 1913: 
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In-some cases these natives have experienced considerable hardship, 
because they have had to leave under pressure, and have had no time to 
remove their effects, stock, and implements, which have been sacrificed. 
I wish J could make you realize the unrest and the dissatisfaction which 
is in the minds and hearts of the native people right throughout this dis- 
trict. They think that this coming year will be a year of terrible loss and 
deprivation to them.46 


Similar evictions were taking place in the more advanced maize districts of 
the southern Transvaal, despite the fact that the provisions of the Act were 
suspended in that province.*” From Potchefstroom it was reported that 
the passing of the Act had ‘stimulated trekking on an extensive scale from 
various parts of the southwestern districts, many natives, with their 
families and stock having crossed over into Bechuanaland.’*® 

Africans complained that the farmers were taking advantage of the 
confused state of affairs and of the Africans’ ignorance of the law in order to 
delude them as to the dimensions of the law. Blacks from Winburg peti- 
tioned the Secretary for Native Affairs, complaining that they were being 
told ‘all sorts of unfounded stories’: stock speculators tried to convince 
them that the Act obliged them to sell off their stock; farmers told them that 
according to the law they now had use of the Africans’ oxen and wagons 
free of charge and that the tenant families had now to work without wages 
in return for grazing.*? The magistrate in Bothaville wrote, ‘I regret to 
state that some farmers have been endeavouring to make contracts most 
advantageous to themselves and to force Natives to dispose of their stock’. 
One instance had been brought to his notice of a head of family being 
offered 2s 6d per month for the services of males under his charge and Is 
per month for females.>° 

These expulsions in the winter and spring of 1913, which were taking 
place throughout the arable districts, were frequently in breach of existing 
landlord-tenant agreements, as we have seen. T. C. Mapikela, Secretary 
of the OFS Natives Congress, told the Land Commission of cases in which 
magistrates had referred expelled African tenants to lawyers, who had in 
turn demanded an initial payment of £50 before going into the matter.*! 


46. U.G. 22-1916, pp. 70-71. 
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When the Secretary for Native Affairs visited Winburg, he was presented a 
petition by local Africans who complained of the attitude of the local police, 
who always told them to take their complaints toalawyer. They appealed 
for the Native Affairs Department to appoint local commissioners to 
intercede on tenants’ behalf.5? 

So, despite the polemical nature of some of it,°> the evidence clearly 
illustrates the widespread occurrence of evictions which followed the pas- 
sing of the 1913 Land Act. Twenty years previously Africans who were 
ordered to sell their stock, render more intensive labour service or hand 
over a larger proportion of their surplus product would have been able to 
find alternative arrangements under the patronage of a large landowner 
whose demands were less intrusive. This was no longer possible for most. 
The age when capitalist farmers were also large land barons was receding: 
The private labour reserves of wealthy farmers were often being sold at 
high prices to farmers with access to Land Bank loans, and being put to the 
plough. Much absentee-owned land and many speculation farms were 
gradually being sold off, or leased out to whites. Land was too valuable 
for farmers to continue relying on access to a supply of labourers from 
amongst junior members of large, wealthy and independent tenant com- 
munities. The land crisis was coming to a head for the black tenants in the 
heartland of the arable highveld. Blacks who decided to move rather than 
submit to forced dispossession and impoverishment as often as not dis- 
covered that there were no choices left. It is probable that those who sub- 
mitted were no worse off in the end than most of those who chose to join the 
army of trekkers in the winter of 1913.°* 

More particularly, what this evidence in large part signified was the 
fragmentation of extended settlement groups and the break up of large, 
kin-based. homesteads. Relations between white farmers with extensive 
land holdings and the patriarchs of black settlement groups were breaking 
down. The family seniors usually suffered most. They were often too 
old to work and usually controlled the multi-generational family’s often 
very substantial herds and flocks. They found themselves in an invidious 
position and were likely to be expelled sooner or later from the farm, 
whereas juniors could more readily find employment, which enabled them 
to re-establish contracts of tenancy. Thus as often as not those in distress 
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detail. Apart from the problems of memory (he was writing some time after his travels), 
Plaatje did not really understand the nature of rural reletionships, and further tailored his 
evidence to suit a British audience. See also R. W. Msimang, Natives Land Act, 1913: 
Specific Cases of Evictions and Hardships, South African National Congress [c. 1914]. 

54. Land shortage was always relative. There was plenty of marginal land unsuitable for 
profitable cultivation available. See the story told by Emelia Pooe, Matsetela, “Life Story’, 
p. 224; also U.G. 22-1916, p. 5. 
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who were reported to be wandering around the districts appealing to 
magistrate and missionary for aid and advice, were older men. 

Ultimatums and evictions were not directly caused by the Land Act, 
though. The formal prohibition of sharecropping in the Act was in large 
part ineffective, and indeed it was not even implemented by the 
authorities—certainly notin 1913. But the Act provided a catalyst to con- 
certed action on the part of landlords. White farmers involved in an 
intense struggle for control over resources and human labour were not con- 
cerned with precise legal definition; for them, the passing of the Act was a 
catharsis, an affirmation from the highest authority of the legitimacy of 
their cause and the inevitability of their victory against their black com- 
petitors. And they acted on that perception. Legislatures often serve 
broader, less tangible functions than that encompassed in legal theory. 

But what were the dimensions of the transformation being wrought 
amidst all this trauma? Once the great dispersal had run its course and 
black families had re-established working relationships with landlords, new 
or old, how had the patterns of productive life changed? Some black 
informants recall this as the time when landlords replaced a sharecropping 
system with one in which the tenants worked two days on their own fields 
for four in the landlord’s fields—although usually still using their own oxen 
and equipment.°° No doubt more white farmers felt able to exert greater 
authority over production once the Land Act and the great dispersal of 
1913 had provided the resolve and the incentive, insofar as they could 
reserve good arable land for themselves while banishing the tenants to 
stony ground, or reserve manure for their own use.°® The price they had 
to pay was far greater supervision and enforcement of work-discipline. 
Splitting the arable did not necessarily imply a decline in landlords’ 
reliance on their tenants’ productive resources and skills. Deskilling only 
came with mechanization of peak seasonal activities, which was still a long 
way off. There was no widespread revolution in the productive processes, 
no general stripping of black tenants’ means of arable production, no 
universal undermining of peasant skills and household labour organization, 
as long as tenant households continued to own the capital resources 
necessary for preparing the soil and planting the crop. The more labour 
intensive processes, weeding and harvesting, which not only, required 
minimal capital investment, but also lent themselves more readily to gang 


55. See evidence of Archdeacon Hill of Springs on a company-owned farm in the southern 
Transvaal: ‘In 1913 or soon afterwards the farmers [white lessees] called the Natives together 
and told them that the half share system had come to an end, and if they wished to remain on 
the farm they would be given a few morgen to plough for themselves, but that they must now 
plough the rest of the lands for the farmers with their own ploughs and oxen and that for the 
pasturage of their cattle they must be prepared to do the transport of the produce to the 
market.’ (U.G. 22-1932, Report of the Natives Economic Commission, 1930-32, pp. oe 
56. Interview, Tolo Manoto, 26 February 1980. F 
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labour (or communal work parties) rather than household labour organiza- 
tion, were the activities which landlords were most readily able to bring 
under their control. Commonly, explicit sharecropping arrangements 
gave way to ‘ploughing and sowing’ contracts, often also including the use 
of tenants’ wagons for transporting the crop. 

In short, the boom in rural areas in these years did not mean the 
universal capitalization of white agriculture. Certainly, many farmers 
were able to buy improved implements, such as wheat reaping machines or 
planters. But for many more, there were limits to the benefits to be 
derived from investing in productive resources while the technology at the 
disposal of whites was not substantially different to that used by black 
households, especially ploughing spans and equipment, and while the 
weeding and reaping of the most important crop (maize) remained 
labour-intensive activities. The advantages of less relative risk and 
greater relative productivity associated with sharecropping did not disap- 
‘pear. In the absence of widespread opportunities and motivation to 
mechanize (as was the case a few decades later) there was little incentive to 
suppress the peasant economy entirely.°’ 

Hence for many landholders, splitting the arable into landlord’s and 
tenants’ fields was not a viable option, mainly because they were not able or 
willing to provide the sort of supervision which such an arrangement 
required. This clearly applied to absentee landlords. Many poor whites 
continued to survive on the land by hiring farms and battening on to black 
tenant production, over which they exerted no direct control. Many land- 
holders saw no incentive to exert greater control over production, given the 
risks of capital investment and the lower productivity of alienated labour. 
Many would have agreed with Wepener farmers who at their congress in 
January 1909 argued ‘separate lands would be a curse to the landowner.*® 
As early as 1908, the ORC Natives Administration Commission had 
“perceptively concluded from its investigations that it was not possible to 
frame preventive legislation against sharecropping which could not be 
evaded, ‘and that to attempt to enforce such legislation would only drive 
the farmer to resort to subterfuge and evasive expedients.’°? In the event, 


57. Indeed, most of the surge of mortgage capital moving into the rural areas was not being 
spent on productive capital. Such was the accumulation of debt during the preceding years, 
that the bulk of mortgage loans made by the Land Banks established in 1908-09 were taken up 
for the discharge of existing liabilities in cases of financial pressure, such as onerous conditions 
of repayment or high interest rates. The Banks were also intended to enable newcomers to 
the highveld, as well as established lessee farmers, to buy land of theirown. In the first year 
of operation of the Union Land Bank in 1913, £231,639 owr of £615,335 granted to Free State 
landowners was for liquidation of liabilities, a further £270,942 for land purchase. The bulk 
of the rest went on overheads or ‘improvements’ like buildings or fencing, rather than on pro- 
ductive equipment. (U.G. 13-1914, Land and Agricultural Bank of South Africa, Report for 
Period 1 January 1913 to 31 December 1913, p. 22.) 

58. ‘Wepener Congress’, The Friend, 27 January 1909. 
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that expectation was fully borne out. As the magistrate in Vredefort 
reported in 1918: ‘... the great idea of the natives is to plough, sow and 
reap on their own account. The Natives Land Act has not materially 
altered the relationship that previously existed between the European ` 
master and the natives . . . in this respect.’©° 

In subsequent years the prohibition on sharecropping contained in the 
Act was rarely enforced by the authorities (although its very illegality, 
combined with public opinion, provided a distinct disincentive). Share- 
cropping in its most explicit form was quite openly practised on many 
farms, even in the districts most affected by the evictions of 1913, right 
through to the 1940s.°! It was the tractor more than anything else which 
eventually put a stop to it. But sharecroppers were by no means immune 
from the new, harsher regime in the countryside in 1913. Some black 
informants recall that it was about this time that they were forced into 
accepting only a third of their crop instead of a half from their landlords. 
This was the experience of the Pooe’s at Arcadia, for example, and was one 
factor behind their decision to contribute to the purchasing of the farm 
Swartrand (Mogopa) in the western Transvaal.°* 

The framers of the Land Act, then, were providing a legislative 
definition of a future ideal, but which was as yet unattainable: a capitalist 
agriculture in which ali the productive resources were the property of and > 
put into motion under the organizing authority and supervision of the 
white employer of labour. Many who were familiar with the rural areas 
and who were acquainted with the contents of the Law were fully aware of 
its impracticability. ‘The Act, as has been seen, declared illegal any agree- 
ment whereby an African tenant paid rent by means of a share of a crop or 
any other ‘valuable consideration’, other than his and his family’s labour 
services. A Bethlehem farmer, A. J. Bruwer, told the Natives Land 
Commission in 1913 that if the use of tenants’ oxen was to be accounted a 
‘valuable consideration’ and made illegal by the Act, he would have to dis- 
miss his tenants—and presumably also abandon farming—‘because if I 
cannot use their cattle to plough I would have no use for them’. J. P.. 
Steyl, MLA for Thaba Nchu, while condemning sharecropping, urged that 


60. U.G. 36-1919, Annual Report of the Department of Fustice, 1918, p. 33. 

61. Matsetela, ‘Life Story’, pp. 224-5; Plaatje, Native Life, pp. 73, 81-90. Grosskopf 
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White Problem in South Africa, p. 168. See also Farm Labour in the Orange Free State, South 
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September 1979; Daniel Makiri, 20 November 1980; Philip Masike, 24 February 1980; Tolo 
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an African tenant should be permitted ‘to give his oxen as well as his per- 
“sonal service—to count the service of his oxen, which are to be used in con- 
sideration of his occupying the land.’®? A. H. Maree of the same district 
agreed, Oxen service should be allowed 


as long as it can be proved that the service of the oxen has not been given 
in lieu of rent. As long as the boy gives his service and is willing to 
assist his employer with the help of his oxen, I do no think you can take 
that as rent.°* 


The Government’s law advisors’ conciliatory and meaningless response was 
that oxen service was only illegal if included in the contract as a condition of 
_ tenancy. But legal argument was essentially irrelevant; the Act, like so 
much social engineering legislation, was a statement of ideals, a declaration 
of intent, a call to action by dominant classes, rather than a formal legal 
code. Legal debate was taking place in a vacuum divorced from social 
reality. Whatever the law advisors and in subsequent years the Supreme 
Court might decide to be the correct interpretation of one or other provi- 
sion of the law, the effect on what was happening in the real world was 
minimal. | 

Nevertheless, it would be quite wrong to discount the Land Act as a 
powerful factor in shaping the future development of South African 
capitalism in the countryside. For there was another aspect of the Act 
which was crucial in strengthening the position of capitalizing landlords. 
The Act laid down that all black tenants were to be defined as servants 
under the 1904 Masters and Servants Ordinance, and not just individually 
contracted employees working for a cash wage. This had considerable 
implications for the legal status of the tenants and for the criminal sanctions 
that the farmer could summon to his aid against recalcitrant or unwilling 
workers. For J. G. Keyter, MLA for Ficksburg and a major protagonist 
of the 1913 Land Act, it was this consideration which was paramount. In 
response to comment that the effect of the Act would be to split the lands 
worked by the tenant into tenant’s lands and landlord’s without any change 
in the relations of production, Keyter explained the cardinal difference: 


... when the boy had his whole piece of ground to sow and be given a 
half of the crops, he was not a servant but a partner—a master. The 
moment you draw the line under the new law that boy becomes your ser- 
vant at once. ... As soon as you draw the line of your farm and say 
‘You can sow this for yourself’, he is your servant... .°° 


63. U.G. 22-1916, pp 17, 19, Appendix X, p. 1 (R. M. Bethlehem). 

64. ibid, p. 29. 
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Clearly this was potentially a major victory for.the master class. 

Of course, legal procedure in local courts constituted only the tip of the 
iceberg in the whole structure of social control on the farms, and what 
happened in local courts often reflected very imperfectly the rules of legal 
procedure and the formal provisions of the statute book. The informal 
face of the law in local courts was not greatly affected by the activities of 
legislators. But extending the criminal law to encompass all farm tenants 
was an important symbolic act, provided new sources of intimidation or 
threat, and occasionally enabled individual farmers to enforce their will at 
crucial points in the transformation of proren relationships on their 
land by direct resort to criminal prosecution.°® 

By 1914 many of the preconditioning factors behind the rural crisis were ° 
receding. The drought which began in 1913 became more serious. 
More importantly, the outbreak of war brought the financial boom to an 
end. The Land Bank severely curtailed its activities, and private loan 
capital virtually dried up. The private banks instituted a policy of 
reducing their advances to the farming community as rapidly as possible. 
The Boer Rebellion which was prompted by the government’s decision to 
invade German South West Africa on behalf of the British Empire, caused 
a stagnation in trade as merchants’ stocks throughout the maize districts | 
were commandeered by the Rebel forces, paralysing the credit system. 
This resulted in a slump in land prices—by as much as 25 per cent in some 
of the highveld maize districts.°? One consequence of all this might 
possibly have been a resurgence of the peasant sector. Further, when in 
1916 the Natives Land Commission, appointed under the 1913 Act to 
define extra ‘released’ land for addition to the scheduled reserves, 
published its report, nothing came of it for another twenty years. The 
corporate landowners were no longer so willing to dispose of their massive 
landholdings as they had been in 1913. 

By the mid-1920s, rural tensions were again rising to the boil, as 
evidenced by the spectacular short-term success of the Industrial and 
Commercial Workers Union in mobilizing farm tenants. No doubt thè 
rising level of antagonisms and struggle in the countryside partly explains 
the electoral victory of General Hertzog’s National Party, with its sharper 
sensitivity to white populist sentiment, in 1924. For earlier in the same 
year, when a deputation including the President of the South African 
Agricultural Union visited F. S. Malan, Minister of Mines and Industries, 
to warn of growing resentment at the continued prevalence of sharecrop- 
ping, the Minister proved uncooperative. He said that he continually 


67. Again, these points are greatly expanded in Keegan, Rural Transformations, 
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received complaints from stockowning Africans in the Free State maize 
districts who could not find land on which to live as the white farmers 
would not take them on. Instances had been brought to his notice, Malan 
said, of Africans complaining that rent was raised from a half to a 
two-thirds share of the crop, and the tenant had to submit because he had 
nowhere else to go. Malan appealed to the deputation not to be ‘unfair or 
unreasonable’, and not to ‘force things too much’.°? Such attitudes no 
“doubt partly explain the desertion from the South African Party of the 
white voters in their droves. 


Conclusion 

In the few years before the First World War, there was a concerted and 
determined effort, largely successful in the heartland of the erable 
highveld, to subsume tenant production far more tightly under the 
organizational control of white farmers, to channel a greater proportion of 
the profits of their enterprise in the direction of their landlords, and to 
place general limits on their capacity for accumulation and self-enrich- 
ment. The most devastating immediate manifestation of these develop- 
ments was the forced sale of much of their livestock, over and above those 
required for production and immediate subsistence (such as milk cows). 
The significance of the 1913 Land Act and the great spate of forced 
removals that it sparked off lay not in its effectiveness in abolishing 
sharecropping, as was the Act’s formal intention, but in the tighter grip 
which landholders were able to exert over their tenants’ productive activi- 
ties and the more efficient siphoning off of their surpluses. The Act had 
social consequences which were quite different from those which a legal- 
istic reading of its provisions would lead one to expect. On the other 
hand, the Act, while relatively ineffective in relation to the quite unrealistic 
projections of its progenitors, did provide part of the statutory framework 
within which future struggles over resources and control over labour could 
be fought. 

‘ When the human dimensions of conflict are investigated, the emergence 
of a white supremacist rural political economy in early twentieth century 
South Africa seems less than inevitable or unprcblematic. The benefits to 
be derived from suppressing the black rural economy were not universally 
apparent amongst rural whites. Further, state interventions were often 
tenuous and inconclusive. The instruments of coercion and control—the 
courts, the police, the law book—seldom had a decisive impact on social rela- 
tions in isolation. Hard ideological labour was required to mobilize racial’ 
energies for the extension of white control over rural production. ‘This 
heightened consciousness and assertiveness was not easily won. 


69. ‘Kaffir Farming’, The Farmer’s Weekly, 12 March 1924, p. 2704. 
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The extension of white control over production was not directly the 
result of the Land Act, but of concerted action and collusion amongst 
landlords—together with great pressure brought to bear on those landlords 
who allowed too great a degree of independence and scope for accumu- 
lation to their tenants. This combined assertiveness was not easily 
achieved. A crescendo of agitation, proselytizing, organizing and 
intimidation reached its peak with the passing of the 1913 Act. The pur- 
pose was not primarily to destroy the black tenant farmers, but to harness 
their skills and their capital resources more tightly to the profit of their 
landlords. Sharecropping was not yet suppressed; it was transformed. 

Our purpose has not been to reveal the ‘turning point’ in the emergence 
of capitalist agriculture in South Africa; in truth, historians are likely to 
discover ‘turning points’ at any number of stages in the unfolding of the 
twentieth century, depending on the temporal dimensions of their investi- 
gations. It would be presumptious to claim that we have drawn the 
curtain on the era of peasant ascendency, or launched agricultural capital- 
ism on its triumphal march into the future. What can be claimed for these 
years of crisis, is that they did provide the first indication, albeit only in the 
most advanced heartland of the arable highveld, of the forces that accumu- 
lating white farmers could array on their side when the circumstances were 
propitious for their use. In fact the capitalization of white agriculture was 
an unsustainable, cyclical, uneven development, manifested in different 
degrees, and ultimately achieved only with the massive support of an 
advanced capitalist state. But in the years under discussion and in the area 
with which we are most concerned, there is no doubt that in many black 
farmers’ memories, things were never quite the same again. The 
sharecroppers quickly lost their petty-bourgeois pretensions. Sharecrop- 
ping communities no longer had the self-confidence to build schools, carve 
desks and hire teachers. Increasingly rarely were sharecroppers able to 
invest in upward social mobility by sending their sons to Kilnerton 
Institute. Those who sought to elevate themselves or their children into | 
the new elite found less and less that rural production provided them with a 
viable base. Typically the religion of the sharecroppers of a later era was 
no longer Anglicanism, Methodism or Presbyterianism. Increasingly the 
sharecroppers’ church was to be a separatist one. ’° 

The epicentre of the developments described here was to be found in the 
northern Orange Free State, where the capitalization of agriculture had 
proceeded furthest and the exploitation of the soil was most intense. In 
the western Transvaal, where intensive maize farming was a later develop- 
ment, sharecropping seems to have become really ubiquitous only in the 
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1920s and 1930s. The history of black tenant farming has varied signifi- 
cantly from region to region. Some informants grew up in labour tenant 
households in the Orange Free State, only to take to sharecropping as 
adults further north.’’ The frontier of white capitalist farming has 
advanced sporadically and gradually. Indeed, it would not be surprising 
to find that it also receded at times. But even this might eventually seem 
too schematic a formulation; we might yet discover that local experiences 
were sui generis, and not simply variations of period. Only further oral 
research will illuminate these issues. Nevertheless, in the end, the fron- 
tier was to close finally with the mechanization of production and the strip- 
ping of black resources. ‘The expropriation of the ‘black spots’ by the 
Nationalist Government since 1948, many of them farms acquired in the 
few years prior to the prohibition of black land purchase in 1913, signifies 
the final triumph of the political economy of white supremacy in the rural 
highveld. The significance of the events described in this paper is that for 
the first time white farmers in the arable heartland of the highveld were 
able to intervene decisively to turn back the tide of black accumulation on 
the land in a period of rapid productive expansion, and to harness black 
production, resources and skills more fully to the benefit of their white 
landlords. 
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THE SECOND WORLD WAR transformed the economic and political situation 
throughout Britain’s African colonies.! This was particularly true in the 
settler colonies of East and Central Africa, where the economic depression 
of the 1930s had severely shaken the confidence of the local European com- 
munities as the prices they received for their agricultural products plum- 
meted and the terms of trade moved sharply against them. In Kenya, the 
colonial government had attempted to preserve the fiscal basis of the - 
colonial state by encouraging Africans, for the first time since before 1914, 
to increase their production for the export market. With lower produc- 
tion costs, unfettered by heavy mortgage debts to the commercial banks, 
for a short period in the late 1930s African peasant production had 
appeared to be essential to the economic survival of Kenya. The 
depression caused the Kenya Government to question the unquestionable, 
and to ponder whether Kenya really was a ‘White Man’s Country’, as the 
settlers had so confidently proclaimed. Governor Byrne was keen to pro- 
mote African interests. The Agricultural and Veterinary departments, 
which had been concentrated in the settler enclave of the White Highlands, 
began to operate in the African reserves and experimented with the intro- 
duction of more remunerative cash crops, such as coffee, on closely 
supervised African plots.” 

The outbreak of war slowed the pace of this restructuring of the political 
economy of Kenya. Financially, settler agriculture prospered as never ` 
before from the increased demand for their agricultural exports. By 1942 
a major transformation had occurred in the world economy, ending the 
long years of restricted demand for East Africa’s exports and marking the 
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beginning of a new era of commodity shortages. Even the domestic mar- 
ket expanded as eighty thousand Italian prisoners of war, captured in 
Ethiopia, and Polish refugees were billeted in Kenya, while allied troops 
in the Middle East were fed Kenya wheat, maize and vegetables. The 
Japanest advance into the Philippines and Java benefited the sisal plan- 
tations, Kenya’s single most important export crop, by disrupting allied 
supplies of hard fibres, reducing the quantities available to Britain and the 
United States from 530,000 tons to 245,000—half of which came from East 
Africa.’ 

European prosperity was ensured by the preferential] terms guaranteed 
by the settler-dominated Agricultural Production and Settlement Board, 
which organized the war economy to benefit European farming interests. 
The high, guaranteed price for settler produced maize and the new break- 
ing and clearing grants paid to those farmers, who increased their cereal 
cultivation, produced a dramatic expansion of the acreage of maize 
cultivated on European land from 80,000 in 1941 to 131,563 at the end of 
the war, while wheat production rose from 103,000 to 184,500 acres over 
the same four years.* 

The war also brought major political gains for the settlers. One-third of 
the Administration was absorbed into the armed forces and a mere skeletal 
.force was left in charge. The Kenya Administration had already suffered 
a decade of severe retrenchment, falling from a force of 136 in 1930 to 112 
nine-years later. After the new intake of 1932, no one else was recruited 
for the next three years.> With the outbreak of war and the military calls 
upon an already stretched administrative cadre, the Kenya government had 
to fall back on the utilization of settler manpower within the state a, paratus 
and the incorporation of settler bodies such as the Kenya Farmers’ Associ- 
ation as legitimate ‘governing institutions’ within the colonial state. This 
was especially true in the economic sector. While only Colonial Service 
officers could be entrusted to police the reserves, the settlers were, after all, 
adept in commercial dealings and farming and could, therefore, be trusted 
to operate the war economy. 

It was because of this retreat from the citadels of power by the Colonial 
Service that the settlers were able by 1945 to become so much more power- 
ful than they had been before the war. It was in the political and consti- 
tutional effects of the war that, in the short term. the Europeans found their 
greatest advantage. The economic consequences of high commodity 
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prices benefited Africans almost as much as Europeans. The reason 
why Kenya was to prove almost impossible to control during Mitchell ’s ° 
governorship was that during the war the settlers had come to occupy 
crucial positions within the colonial state and it was virtually impossible to 
dislodge them from these newly secured redoubts. 


Mitchell’s Failure to recoup Metropolitan Power 

When Mitchell visited the Colonial Office early in December 1944 on his 
way from Fiji to. Kenya, three main issues were discussed. ‘The decisions 
reached at these meetings provide a key to understanding the priorities 
pursued during the Mitchell years. The three problems analysed were: 
post-war African economic development; the Closer Union question; and 
how the colonial government should reassert its authority over the Kenya 
state. To varying degrees all three objectives were to prove impossible to 
achieve; but the quickest reversal of policy came over the issue of settler 
paramountcy. When he arrived in Nairobi on 12 December 1944, 
Mitchell soon perceived that it was completely impolitic to attempt directly 
to reduce settler power back to the position it had occupied in the late 1930s 
following Sir Joseph Byrne’s six-year onslaught. A more ambiguous 
approach had to be devised. 

The rationale for this temporizing with Colonial Office policy was that 
the Administration feared any tampering with the newly secured European 
political privileges would-undermine the plans for African social and 
economic advance which were dependent upon the settler taxpayer and his 
private investments. Without the acquiescence, albeit largely from 
ignorance, of the settler communities, the whole basis of progress in the 
African reserves would be undermined, dependent as they were on 
European and Asian funding of social welfare and education programmes. 
Given the ideology of Colonial Development and Good Government, such 
schemes were also deemed to determine the pace of African political 
advance. ‘The government therefore had to tax the settler communities to 
be able to meet African aspirations. The post-war African settlement 
schemes and the attempt to develop secondary industry both of which were 
designed to ease the increasing population pressures inside the African 


6. N. J. Westcott, “Closer Union and the future of East Africa, 1939-48: a case study in the 
Official Mind of Imperialism’, Journal of Imperial and Commonwealth History 10 (1981), pp. 
67-88, for an alternative view. For a diplomatic interpretation more sympathetic to my 
analysis see W. R. Louis, Imperialism at bay: the United States and the decolonisation of the 
British Empire, 1941-1945 (Oxford University Press, 1977). See also Cranborne to 
Gater, 18 June, 1942 and Sir Arthur Dawe to Gater 27 July, 1942 in CO 967/57/46709, in 
which he contrasted the Kenya settlers to 12th century barons with their‘... strong bulwarks 
against the power of the central government’. Dawe commented, ‘Magna Carta year for the 
settlers was 1923. During that year the settlers delivered a blow at the prestige of the British 
Government in Kenya from which it has never recovered’. For similar comments from 
Dawe see CO 822/111/46705, 30 April 1942; and the minutes of the meeting on 10 June 1942, 
in CO 822/108/46523/32. 
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reserves which were threatening to destroy the stability of the colonial 


regime, also required their willingness to be milched. The whole pro- - 


gramme for African advance was therefore found to be conditional upon 
the settlers preserving their war-time political gains. ‘To oust Cavendish- 


Bentick from his control over the agricultural sector would have produced. 


uproar and seriously impaired, if not irreparably damaged, the schemes for 
African economic and social progress. A frontal attack on the settler 
political redoubts would have had catastrophic consequences. Instead, a 
gradual sapping operation had to be devised. The trouble with this 
approach, which was frequently used during the Mitchell regime to avoid a 
direct confrontation with the settlers, was that it was ambiguous, and 
unless one was a party to government thinking, liable to misinterpretation. ’ 

Cavendish-Bentick, the settler leader, was formally coopted into the 
administrative structure as Member for Agriculture, thereby diverting 
settler attention from the gradual sapping of their war-time powers over 
production and marketing of crops, African as well as European.® One 
dramatic concession which could not be prevented enabled the government 
to regain much lost ground, whilst the tradition of collective responsibility 
gagged Cavendish-Bentick, the most intelligent and influential of the 
settler politicians. Unfortunately, given the inherent suspicions of 
Kenya’s racial politics, this step attracted all the attention and criticisms of 
Africans and Asians, and they failed to perceive that in many respects by 
1946 the settlers had lost many of their wartime political gains, and that the 
Colonial Service had once again secured control over the state. The Field 
Administration grew from 117 in 1945 to 149 by 1950 and reached 213 full- 


7. For one outstanding case of African misunderstanding see R. A. Frost, ‘Sir Philip 
Mitchell, Governor of Kenya’, African Affairs 78, pp. 542-544, for the furore over Glancy’s 
‘Report of a commission of inquiry appointed to review the Registration of Persons Ordinance 
1947’, (Government Printer, Nairobi, 1950). Similar misunderstandings arose over the 
Kénya Government’s policies on the preservation of the White Highlands and with Col. 210 
on East African Closer Union. For African settlement in the Ithanga Hills see Mitchell to 
Cohen, 17 March, 1948 in CO 533/557/38678 (1948-9) and ibid. Mitchell to Lloyd, 27 
September, 1949. Seealso Mitchell to Cohen, on 7 September, 1949, and to Creech Jones on 
13 September, 1949, both in CO 533/558/38678/2 (1949). For Closer Union Cchen to 
Lockhart 25 January, 1946 and Rennie to George Hall, 6 March, 1946 both in CO 
822/114/46523. For Creech Jones’s view of the possibility of settler opposition to the 
revamped proposals in Col 210 see CO 822/114/46523 for his comments of 25 September, 
1946 and 30 May, 1947. 

8. Mitchell to Creasy, 30 December 1944, in CO 533/536/38598 and 18 February, 1945, in 
CO 533/537/38628. During the war ‘C-B’ had acquired considerable power over the agri- 
cultural sector of the economy, serving as member of the East African Production and Supply 
Council; as a member of its executive board; and on its production, storage and machinery 
sub-committees; as controller of stock feed and fertilisers; machinery controller; East-African 
timber controller; and as controller of the Ziwani and Taveta irrigation schemes. He was also 
chairman of the Kenya Agricultural Production and Settlement Board; and a member of 
the Highlands Board and the Land Advisory Board. At the same time he was chairman of the 
Kenya Association, and of the East African Publicity Association. He also served on both the 
Kenya Legislative and Executive Councils. For a discussion of the Kenya Government's 
formal co-option of “C-B’ see J. M. Lonsdale, “The Growth and Transformation of the 
Colonial State in Kenya, 1929-52’, forthcoming in Kenya in the Twentieth Century ed. B. A. 
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time officers by 1957. Kenya also saw a considerable expansion in the size 
of the professional departments, agriculture expanding from 298 in 1945 to 
2,519 in 1958, and the Veterinary Department grew from 291 to 892 over 
the same period. Colonial rule was transformed in the immediate post- 
war period. Manpower problems ceased to be a major factor facing the © 
government until the outbreak of Mau Mau. ‘The need to mobilize settler 
manpower had ended.? 

The East African melodrama over Colonial Papers 191 and 210 provides 
an example of misplaced administrative guile; apparent concessions were 
made to the settlers which Africans and Asians denounced; and attention 
was diverted from the fact of Colonial Service resistance to settler 
demands.'® The problem was that the settlers were simply too powerful 
to resist by a head-on confrontation. Their role in Kenya society as the 
essential ‘steel frame’ for African progress and milch cow for economic 
development meant that they could not simply be ignored. They had to 
be reconciled and led up the garden path. It was not long, however, 
before the settlers perceived this sleight of hand. 


4 


Kenyatta and African Politics 

The main problem of post-war Kenya politics was that Africans never 
did see through the rhetoric of the Administration and each apparent con- 
cession to the European (over Cavendish-Bentick, 210, the Kipande Affair) 
was taken at face value. This was not always their fault. African and 
Asian constitutional leaders were never incorporated into the state struc- 
ture which, seen from the outside, appeared to be an exclusive European 
preserve, however chilly the atmosphere might have been inside. 
Mitchell’s initial willingness to co-opt Mathu, as Member for African 
Education—a crucial position, given the complexities of Local Native 
Council finances and their dependence on central government grants, and 
an appointment for which he was singularly well qualified—ran into 
the unwavering resistance of Carey Francis, who loathed Mathu."! 
Kenyatta’s return and the close relationship which he quickly built up with 
Mathu seemed to prove Francis correct. Mathu was basically unsound. 
He was no different from Kenyatta. What Kenyatta said on the stump, 
9. A.H. M. Kirk-Greene, ‘The thin white line’ pp. 27-9 and 34-5, especially tables i, ii, iii 
and viii. This surge of manpower into Africa, both in the colonial service and the technical 
departments, has been called the Second Colonial Occupation by J. M. Lonsdale and D. A. 
Low in the Oxford History of East Africa, vol. 3, (Oxford University Press, 1976) pp. 12-16, 
edited by D. A. Low and A. Smith. 
10. Cohen to Gater, 10 September, 1946, in CO 822/114/46523 for the Colonial Office’s 
determination to resist settler pressure and Davies to India Office 19 May, 1947 in CO 
822/132/46523 refuting the allegation that Col 210 represented a retreat from the policy 
outlined in Col 191, 
11. See B. E. Kipkorir, ‘Carey Francis at the Alliance High School, Kikuyu, 1940-62’ in 
B. E. Kipkorir, ed. Biographical essays on imperialism and collaboration tn colonial Kenya, pp. 


133-147, (Kenya Literature Bureau Nairobi, 1980) and acting Governor Rennie to Mitchell, 
31 October, 1945 in CO 533/541/38032/5. ` 
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Mathu said in the Legislative Council, and vice versa: and on this the 
administration were indeed more correct than much early post- Uhuru his- 
torical writing. The gulf was not between Mathu, the government stooge, 
and Kenyatta, the great leader; but between Mathu and Kenyatta, the con- 
stitutionalists, and those ‘wild, uncultured minds’ of the militants, so 
eloquently denounced by Kenyatta.}* 

Mitchell’s initial reaction was invariably one of co-option; and so it was 
with Kenyatta upon his messianic return from Europe. He was not 
simply fobbed off, refused a place on the Legislative Council and told to 
gain experience on the Kiambu Native Council, as has been suggested. 
He was in fact offered a place on the African Settlement Board and, as an 
acknowledged authority on Kikuyu tradition, the author of Facing Mount 
Kenya, was considered as a suitable President of the Kiambu Tribunal 
when the post became vacant. ‘These were not minor positions. In the 
government’s eyes they were central posts from which he could assist in 
policy formulation, and indeed such they could have been./* But whilst at 
this stage, 1946/early 1947, the Secretariat was willing to ‘sup with the 

evil’, albeit with a long spoon, the Field Administration saw him as a 
threat to their pre-eminence in the reserves. Any concession to Kenyatta 
would, they argued, be interpreted as a signal for KCA activists, in their 
guise as leaders of KAU, to begin agitation.1* Although the doctrine of 
Indirect Rule may never have taken root in the barren soil of Kenya’s 
acephalous societies, nevertheless, after fifty years of colonial rule, a 
distinct class of ‘collaborators’ had emerged: a group whose pre-eminent 
political, social and perhaps most importantly economic position was 
dependent upon their relationship with the colonial authorities, i.e. the 
chiefs and their supporters, who were incorporated as the bottom rung of 
the colonial state. To legitimize Mathu, and even more so Kenyatta was 
to cut the ground from underneath not only the District Commissioner but 
the very foundation of British rule, the chief and his headmen policing the 
maize shambas.*° 


12. Fora similar contemporary view see N. Farson, Last Chance in Africa, (Victor Gollancz, 
1949) p. 115, and for the militants’ perspective B. Kaggia, Roots of Freedom, 1921-63, (East 
African Publishing House, Nairobi, 1975), p. 82. His old friend Peter Abrahams also noted 
Kenyatta’s despair at his declining political power, see P. Abrahams, “The Blacks’, in L. 
Hughes, An African Treasury (Victor Gollancz, New York, 1960), especially p. 59. 

~13. For Mitchell’s willingness to co-opt Kenyatta onto Government advisory boards see his 
diary, 11 December 1946, Rhodes House Mss. Afr. r. 101, and Mitchell to Creech Jones 14 
April, 1947, in CO 533/549/38232/15. 

14. Mitchell to Creech Jones 28 February, 1949, CO 533/543/38086/38 (1949), and Rankine 
to Creech Jones 28 December, 1948, ibid. For Mitchell’s growing suspicion of Kenyatta, see 
Mitchell to Creech Jones, 11 December, 1948 in CO 533/540/38032 and November, 1946 in 
CC 533/543/38086/5. 

15. -The effects of the second colonial occupation upon the authority of the chief can be seen 
most clearly in Murang’a. See KNA DC/FH 1/26, Fort Hall Annual Report, 1947, pp. 1-7, 
and DC/FH 1/28 Fort Hall Annual Report 1948, pp. 5-6. For the Administration’s views of 
the effectiveness of the Murang’a chiefs, see DC/FH 4/6, ‘Chiefs and Headman, 1937-54’. 
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Certain fundamental questions had to be answered: Did the British want 
to overturn the order established in the 1890s and incorporate the ‘young 
men’, the disgruntled political activists? Could it be done. without 
threatening complete anarchy or was it not preferable to sit on the lid of 
rising African political consciousness and hope that it would subside, 
rather than explode? Was this not, in the last analysis, a less risky option 
than ‘turning the world upside down’, however much this may have been 
desired by the theorists in Whitehall of the new Labour Government, 
Creech Jones and Andrew Cohen? Did these academic idealists, as Lord 
Milverton queried from his fastness in Nigeria, really know what their 
policies of local government reform would actually entail? It was all very 
well for London to say that Indirect Rule was obsolete, and that controlled 
political development should be encouraged amongst the educated new 
elite; but was this possible? Could the process be controlled? Was it not 
in fact knocking the props away from British Imperial rule?!® 

Professor Low has argued that in Buganda on two occasions, in 1900 
with the Treaty and again in the late 1920s, British rule had taken the risky 
option, supporting the rising young men against the established elders, and 
that Buganda and the British had profited thereby. But Buganda was an 
exception to the norm and it is surely significant that Professor Low 
acknowledges that, when the third generational crisis under British rule 


16. For a favourable view of Creech Jones and Cohen, see R. E. Robinson, ‘Sir Andrew 
Cohen: Proconsul of African Nationalism’ in L. H. Gann and P. Duigan ed. African 
Proconsuls: European Governors in Africa, (The Free Press, New York, 1978) pp. 353-363; 
and ‘Andrew Cohen and the transfer of power in Tropical Africa, 1940-51’ in ed. W. H. 
Morris-Jones and G. Fischer, Decolonisation and after: the British and French experience, 
(Frank Cass, London 1980) pp. 50-72. See also R. D. Pearce, The Turning Point in Africa, 
especially pp. 132-205. For a critical view of the new orthodoxy see, J. W. Cell, ‘On the eve 
of decolonisation: the Colonial Office’s plans for the transfer of power in Africa, 1947’, in 
Journal of Imperial and Commonwealth History, 8, May 1980, no. 3. The view from the grass 
roots in West Africa has been provided by R. D. Pearce in ‘Governors, Nationalists and con- 
stitutions in Nigeria, 1935-51’, Journal of Imperial and Commonwealth History, 9, May 1981, 
no. 3. Contemporary views of the policy can be found in The Journal of African Administra- 
tion. The following are some of the more interesting; Colonial Office African Studies 
Branch: ‘Local Government reorganisation in the eastern province of Nigeria and Kenya’, vol 
1, no 1, pp. 18-29; “The member system in British African territories’, vol. 1, no 2, pp. 51-8; 
‘A survey of the development of local government in the African territories since 1947’, 
supplement to vol. iv, 1952; A. Creech Jones “The Place of African local administration in 
colonial policy’, vol. 1, no 1, pp. 3~6; and the Earl of Listowel, “The modern conception of 
Government in British Africa’, vol. 1, no 3, pp. 99-105. Ronald Robinson in his Colonial 
Office incarnation also contributed to this debate; see “The Progress of Provincial Councils in 
the British African Territories’, vol. 1, no 2, pp. 59-67, and ‘Why Indirect Rule has been 
replaced by local government in the nomenclature of British Native Administration’, vol. 2, 
no 3, pp. 12-19. Mitchell’s view is to be found in his diary for 10 November 1947, where he 
noted: ‘We conferred all day, largely on dry, theoretical ideas of colonial self-government 
totally divorced from the realities of the present day. The C.O. has got itself into a sort of 
mystic enchantment and see visions of grateful, independent Utopias beaming at them from 
all round the world, as if there was—yet-—-any reason to suppose that any African can be 
cashier of a village council for three weeks without stealing the cash. Itis uphill work; but we 
bludgeoned them pretty severely from both sides; although the West Africans, other than 
Milverton, are a silent lot. There is really no understanding whatever of contemporary 
realities in the CO. Creech blathered a good deal...’. 
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occurred in Buganda in the late 1940s, the colonial authorities backed the 
establishment rather than their youthful critics.1’ These problems con- 
frorited all the British colonies, and indeed the whole of Africa, in the 
immediate post-war era. It can now be seen that colonial governments 
were presented with a choice between short-term stability with a corollary 
of longer-term dissatisfaction and mounting political trouble; or short- 
term instability with the result of longer-run security. London wanted 
the latter; colonial governments opted for the former. The stakes at risk 
with the short-term instability option were seen as too great. Colonial 
rule had existed for too long, become too entrenched, to live dangerously. 
Safety first was the rule. 

Just as in the late 1920s, when the KCA had first stretched its muscles 
and the Administration had hesitated as to their response (should it be 
coopted or suppressed?) the late 1940s show a similar process in their 
attitude to KAU.1® Whilst it was moderate and politely functioned 
within the existing social order in the reserves, it was tolerated, even 
encouraged, by a few adventurous District Commissioners; but by its 
nature as a vehicle for educated, self-confident Africans, paradoxically 
often employed by the government—returning askaris, or prosperous 
peasant farmers and a few traders who had done well out of the high cash 
crop prices during the war—in fact by its very existence, it posed a chal- 
lenge to the chiefs. A few could be absorbed, but the number demanding 
entry into the colonial governing structure in the reserves were out of all 
proportion to those who could be peacefully co-opted. Only the over- 
turning of the status quo could deal with such ‘popularity’. The co-optive 
capacity of the colonial state, without fundamental restructuring, simply 
could not cope. It was these people who were to provide the backbone of 
KAU in Central Province.’ 

Typical of this group were the ex-askaris, most of whom had never been 
anywhere near the front line. Their horizons had, however, been 
immensely broadened and they returned home with more money than most 
Africans had ever collected before. Such men were discontented with life 
in the village, eager to enter trade, build stone houses and better their lot. 
The trouble was not just that their advance as traders, etc., was hindered by 
the settler communities, European politicians and Asian traders, but also 
that they encountered the suspicions of the chief's and elders and therefore, 


17. D.A. Low, Buganda in modern history, (Weidenteld and Nicholson, 1971) pp. 144-51. 
18. See D. M. Feldman, ‘Christians and politics: the origins of the Kikuyu Central Associ- 
ation in northern Murang’a, 1890-1930’ (unpublished Cambridge Ph.D. thesis, 1978), pp. 
191-202 and pp. 232-238, 
19. See J. M. Lonsdale, ‘The growth and transformation of the colonial state in Kenya’, pp. 
9-12. 

This can clearly be seen in the attempts of the wattle bark traders to gain Government 
recognition of their association. Geoffrey Ndegwa to senior Agricultural Officer, Nyeri, 24 
July, 1944 in KNA Ag. Dept. 4/220. 
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automatically, of most District Commissioners. Their ambitions weré 
disappointed. Money was wasted in building stone dukas to meet public 
health regulations, and difficulties were encountered in obtaining the 
requisite government licences for trading, bus routes, etc. Rather than 
assisting this new force the government merely watched from the sidelines, 
if it did not actively oppose.?° 

These men, however, did not become Mau Mau. Even after they had 
lost all their money in speculative ventures, they were reluctant to contem- 
plate violence, if only because they were only too well aware of the over- 
whelming forces the colonial state had in its possession to suppress a 
rebellion. Instead, these people were Kenyatta and Mathu’s chief sup- 
porters, the constitutionalist wing of KAU. But in the post-war era, if the 
government could not even succeed in winning over these men by co- 
option, then the game was all but lost. The ‘wild men’, the discontented 
have-nots with nothing to lose, would inevitably adopt more drastic tactics. 

As early as 1947, it had already become apparent that Governor 
Mitchell’s policies had failed. The Governor, however, failed to appreci- 
ate the seriousness of the situation and the depth of African, and especially 
Kikuyu, disillusionment with his strategy both in the countryside and the 
capital. Although the Labour and Agricultural Departments warned that 
the social engineering campaign in the Reserves was being pushed too far 
too fast and that a more cautious approach was required unless the Kikuyu 
were to be completely antagonized and driven into revolt, the Field 
Administration and the Governor pushed ahead with grim determination 
not to be deflected by ‘political agitators’ like Kenyatta.?”! Supported 
in this resolve by the Kikuyu chiefs, the Governor and his District 
Commissioners were convinced that they ‘knew their Kikuyu’ and failed to 


20. Fort Hall Annual Reports, 1946 and 1947, and Fort Hall African Merchants’ Association 
AGM, 23 July 1950. 

21. Mitchells attitude towards Kenyatta, and even the constitutionalist African politicians 
like Eliud Mathu, hardened during 1947. For his report of his first encounter with Kenyatta 
see CO 533/543/38086/5 (1945-47) ‘Kikuyu Memorials and Petitions’, Mitchell to Creech 
Jones 20 January 1947. By 1949 Mitchell was much more hostile, see CO 533/543/38086/38 
(1949) ‘Petitions: Kikuyu Central Association—Kikuyu Grievances’, Mitchell to Creech Jones 
28 February 1949. See also CO 533/540/38032 (1949) ‘Legislative Council’, Mitchell to 
Creech Jones 11 December 1948, for his suspicions of the linkages between Mathu, Kenyatta 
and the Communists; and CO 533/549/38232/15 (1946-47) ‘European Settlement: Squatters’, 
Mitchell to Creech Jones for a forthright defence of multi-racialism. Mitchell insisted that if 
Kenya was to ‘develop towards British Christian civilisation’ British rule must continue for 
many years.» The alternative was to ‘relapse into corruption and barbarism. Just exactly 
what that means in suffering for the common people can be seen just across our frontier in 
Abyssinia or in those Central American republics where impatience to secure independence 
...has led to the termination of the colonial status before the common people had reached a 
stage where they had any capacity to protect themselves from the local demagogues who 
succeeded the Spanish officials. The same collapse of civilisation, justice and economic 
development could no doubt be produced in Africa by the same processes’. For a more 
favourable view of Kenyatta see Wyn Harris’s humorous account of a meeting to discuss 
the Kenya African Union’s petition to the United Nations in CO 537/3591/38733 (1948): 
‘Petitions to the United Nations’, Wyn Harris’[s] minute of of 15 October 1948. 
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respond to warnings from settlers and moderate Africans that the situation 
in Central Province and the African locations of Nairobi was out of control. 
The Colonial Office, therefore, remained ignorant of the increasing Kikuyu 
unrest and unaware that their co-optive strategy was not being followed in 
Kenya. In fact the unwillingness of the Kenya authorities to co-opt 
Kenyatta and the moderates strengthened the position of the militants, 
until the Government was no longer able to control the countryside or 
African Nairobi. In 1952 the state collapsed in Kikuyuland under Mau 
Mau pressure, finally revealing the bankruptcy of Mitchell’s post-war 
policies. Let us analyse these in turn. 


The Kikuyu Reserve . 

In the Reserves the communalist prescriptions of the Field Administra- 
tion proved to be bankrupt remnants from the era of Indirect Rule. The 
traditional land authorities among the Kikuyu and the Meru, 
the Muhiriga?? and the Njuri Ncheke,** were no longer able to restrain the 
development of capitalist relations in the reserves. Indeed many of the 
chiefs and elders—the established elite of Kikuyu society—were in the 
vanguard of capital accumulation, land expropriation and the whole 
process of increasing social differentiation. The administration had 
identified the wrong enemy. Their ideological commitment to ‘Merrie 
Africa’ prevented them from recognizing that their allies the chiefs were as 
involved in trade and commercial farming, dubious land deals and the 
bribing-of Native Tribunals, as their rivals in the Kenya African Union and 
the Kikuyu Central Association.** The whole post-war agricultural cam- 


22. The mthiriga were the nine main clans among the Kikuyu, which the Administration 
believed had allocated land and supervised cultivation in pre-colonial times. In fact real 
power was held by the leaders of the sub-clans, the mbari, or even smaller nyumba ‘household’ 
groupings, under the loose supervision of a murumati or trustee. For the attitudes of the 
Field Administration towards indigenous institutions see CO 852/662/19936/2 (1945-46), 
‘Soil Erosion Kenya’; N. Humphrey, “Thoughts on the Foundations of Future Prosperity in 
the Kikuyu Lands’, pp. 56-57; and H. E. Lambert and P. Wyn Harris’ memorandum on 
‘Policy in Regard to Land Tenure in the Native Lands of Kenya’. See also L. S. B. Leakey, 
The Southern Kikuyu before 1903, (Academic Press, New York, 1977) vol. i, pp. 7-8 and 
109-113; and G. Muriuki, History of the Kikuyu, (Oxford University Press, Nairobi, 1974) pp. 
112-116. 

23. ‘A Survey of the Development of Local Government in the African Territories since 
1947’, Supplement to the Journal of African Administration vol. tv. no. 3, July 1952, pp. 33-41; 
R. O. Hennings, ‘Some Trends and Problems of African Land Tenure in Kenya’, Journal of 
African Administration, vol. iv, no. 4, October 1952, pp. 122-134 and KNA DC/MRU 1/4 
‘Meru Annual Report 1939’, Appendix A. 

24. A. Thurston’s draft manuscript, “The Intensification of Smallholder Agriculture in 
Kenya: The Genesis and Implementation of the Swynnerton Plan’, pp. 75-78; KNA MAA 
7/320 ‘Chiefs Engaged in Commerce, 1948’, C. H. Hartwell to all Provincial and District 
Commissioners 13 August 1948; and MAA 7/456 ‘Policy Native Administration Central 
Province—Ndeiya, 1946-52’, A. C. M. Mullins to Provincial Commissioner, Central Pro- 
vince, 5 June 1946. For press attacks on chiefs see MAA 8/102 ‘Intelligence: Miscellaneous 
Press Cuttings, 1948--50°, Mucemanto 3 July 1948; MAA &/106 ‘Intelligence: Mumenyerere, 
1947-50’, Mumenyereri 29 September 1947 and 5 April 1948; and MAA 8/108 ‘Intelligence: 
Daily Chronicle’, Daily Chronicle 30 April 1948. 
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f 
paign as originally conceived, therefore, was doomed to failure, since it 


completely failed to take account of the changes in African society. 
District Commissioners were attempting to behave like King Canute in the 
face of the advancing tide of African individualism, and had as little effect. 
The particular beliefs of the Administration, had a profound impact on the . 
limited imagination of the men on the ground, and helped to ensure that 
they played into the hands of the settlers and the chiefs.’ These sub- 
conscious prejudices enabled the settlers and chiefs to hijack Whitehall’s 
plans for a second colonial occupation, and to use them to suppress their 
rivals, the African protocapitalists. 

The agricultural campaign had been formulated in the Secretariat during 
the last years of the war when a series of settler-dominated specialist 
committees had investigated the problems confronting Kenya.’ Once 
the Second Colonial Occupation got under way, however, it soon diverged 
from Whitehall’s strategy and all central co-ordination quickly disap- 
peared. The programme was implemented not by the Secretariat or the 
headquarters of the technical departments in Nairobi, but by District 
Commissioners and Agricultural Officers in the Reserves. Although the 
Colonial Office, the Secretariat, and the district boma may have believed 
that they were implementing the same policies, the structure of the colonial 
state ensured that a metamorphosis took place as instructions passed down 
the line of command. Thus District Commissioners were able to imprint 
their own prejudices upon the campaign in their locations, and could ignore 
those proposals with which they disagreed.*” They could, therefore, extol 
the peasant as the backbone of society and propagate the myth of Africa’s 
egalitarian, communailist past, as a useful weapon in their attack upon their 
. African critics in the Kenya African Union. 

The emerging African elite posed a double challenge to the political 
economy of post-war Kenya. They threatened the settlers’ monopoly of 
influence on the Legislative and Executive Councils and their autonomous 
domain in the White Highlands, while in the Reserves they challenged the 
political authority of the chiefs and traditional elders and their allies in the 
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and the Contradictions of Colonialism’ (1976), pp. 5-20. 
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Administration. These African accumulators, with access to sources of 
investment outside the Reserves from employment in comparatively well 
paid jobs in Nairobi, had been able to transform the peasant option into an 
alternative to settler commodity production. During the Depression 
Kikuyu entrepreneurs had momentarily seemed about to undermine the 
economic base of settler life—the European-owned commercial farms in 
the White Highlands. Kennedy and Mosley have shown that while the 
settlers in Southern Rhodesia, with their complete control over the state, 
‘had been able to divert resources to sustain European agriculture during 
the 1930s, in Kenya the tighter reins of the Colonial Office had ensured that 
the settlers did not always get their way. The Duke of Devonshire’s 1923 
declaration of African paramountcy effectively precluded settler domina- 
tion and acted as the moral conscience of the colonial state in Kenya. 
Settler hegemony, in so far as it existed, had to be conditional; restrained 
by an unholy alliance between the Colonial Office, the British left and the 
missionaries.7° 

Kenya had been set on the road to Mau Mau in the 1930s, just when the 
African challenge to the settlers’ vision of Kenya as a “White Man’s 
Country’ had:sbeen strongest. Why was this? It looks as though the 
peripheral British official mind had hedged its bets, unwilling to decide 
between the settlers and the emerging African capitalists. The Kenya 
Government had attempted to revive settler agriculture through easv loans 
from the Land Bank, while also promoting African production in order to 
preserve its fiscal resources.2? The Government had lacked the courage 
to ditch the settlers or to cement an alliance with the emerging African 
traders and commercial farmers. To abandon settler farming and to rely 
upon the peasant option, as Harold Macmillan was to suggest in 1942, had 
appeared to be too big arisk.°° Thus the conflict was set. The Mitchell 
Government after the war, however, failed ta recognize that both settlers 
and Africans had prospered since the late 1930s with increased commodity 
prices. ‘The conflict, therefore, was continued at a higher level after 1945, 
when both sides were stronger. Because of the Government’s failure to 
- decide in the 1930s which side it was going to support, settler and Kikuyu 
' accumulators were on a collision course during the 1940s. 

As the war ended the Administration reversed its agricultural policy of 
the previous fifteen years. African commercial cultivators and traders 
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were no longer encouraged. Instead they were identified as a major source 
of social discontent in the Reserves. Throughout the first four years of 
Mitchell’s Governorship the Administration and the Agricultural Depart- 
ment attempted to protect the ordinary African—the poor and middle 
peasants with less than eight acres—from the depredations of their 
prosperous neighbours. But, the reality was rather different. The chiefs 
increasingly usurped the nominal powers of the Mu/uriga elders and soon 
dominated the agricultural campaign, which they used to benefit them- 
selves and their supporters. Compulsory labour gangs were used to ter- 
race their shambas and to extend their cultivation onto commercial grazing 
land and into the bracken zone. Despite the miles of terracing which had 
been dug by July 1947, the ordinary peasant could see little return for his 
exhausting work.*? 

These tensions between the chiefs and their people were particularly 
bitter in the locations of the new generation of energetic, young chiefs, who 
had been appointed after the war, specifically to ensure the success of the 
campaign. Unlike their older colleagues they do not appear to have 
accumulated reserves of support which could be called upon to legitimize 
their interference in peasant life.°* The effects of ‘the Second Colonial 
Occupation’ by mid-1947, had already had a profound impact upon the 
development of the Reserves, and had helped undermine the communal 
values which the Administration claimed to be defending. The people 
had become disillusioned. The returned askari, for example, had seen 
their ambitions thwarted, their new business enterprises fail, and their 
savings vanish, it seemed to them because of obstruction by the chiefs and 
the District Administration.?° , 

Meanwhile the banned Kikuyu Central Association functioned under- 
ground, becoming increasingly active after its leaders were released from 
their wartime detention at Kapenguria. On their return they singled out 
terracing and the chiefs as their main targets and made strenuous attempts 
to win the support of the ex-soldiers, who were an important new element 
in rural life. Their money and contacts outside the locality were valuable 
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new political assets for the older generation of Kikuyu Central Association 
stalwarts.>* 


The Plight of the Kikuyu Squatters 

It was not, however, in Central Province itself that resistance first raised 
its head in 1945 or 1946. There the Kenya African Union was still trying 
to gain admittance to the rewards of the colonial regime. Almost to the 
end, Central Province remained comparatively quiet. It was in the Rift 
Valley that trouble first emerged. Indeed, this analysis of the growing 
economic and political rivalry between the settler powers that be, and 
African traders and cultivators, who relied upon the Kenya African Union 
to force open the rewards of the colonial state, applied not only in the 
Reserves, but even more in the White Highlands, where settler and African 
` accumulators stood face to face.?° 

The Resident Native Labour Ordinance of 1937, which became opera- 
tive in 1940, was one of the concessions made by the Administration to the 
settlers because of the wartime manpower shortage. After debating the 
issue for three years the Colonial Office had finally agreed to the transfer of 
control over the squatter community to the settler District Councils.*° 
The Councils, however, did not really begin to use their power until near 
the end of the war. Until European farmers who had been away in the 
armed forces returned home, and the wartime high crop prices had 
‘increased their capital resources, the settler community was not in a 
position to utilize any extra land which could be gained by reducing 
squatter cultivation and stock rights. All that changed in 1945. 
Immediately the District Councils passed measures reducing squatter 
cultivation to one or two acres per family and restricting the size of squatter 
herds to ten sheep or goats with no cattle.?? Squatter cattle were 
unpopular amongst the settlers as one of the strategies adopted by the now 
more heavily capitalized European farmers was to diversify from maize 
monoculture, which had been their unprofitable lot for most of the inter- 
war period, into mixed farming with small dairy herds. If the veterinary 
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frontier between the reserves and the White Highlands was to mean any- 
thing, and since the late 1920s control over bovine pleuropneumonia and 
rinderpest had been secured by inoculation on the European side of the 
boundary, then it was imperative that disease-infested squatter stock 
should be removed as a source of infection for European-owned herds. It 
is interesting to note that in the one area where sheep farming was the 
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mainstay of the settler economy, Molo, it was not squatter stock that were 
- forbidden but, instead, sheep and goats, which they were allowed to keep in 
the European dairy farming areas.*® 

Within a short period squatter incomes fell drastically, particularly in 
the Naivasha District Council Area. Here the Labour Department, who 
looked aghast at the process, estimated that income per squatter family 
from their shambas and livestock fell from 1,400 shillings per year in 1942 
to less than 300 shillings four years’ later, while wages per thirty-day con- 
tract had only increased from eight to twelve shillings.°? Many squatters, 
who in Naivasha, Nakuru and the Aberdares District Councils were mainly 
Kikuyu, refused to reattest under these terms. In 1946, guided by local 
KCA officials who had operated underground since 1940, they attempted 
to organize widespread strikes to force the settlers to reconsider their 
Orders. These began in August 1946, timed to coincide with the visit of 
Arthur Creech Jones, then Under-Secretary for the Colonies, to Lord 
Delamere’s: estate at Soysambu, where there were over three hundred 
Kikuyu squatter families. The strike rapidly spread throughout the 
southern White Highlands of Kenya, culminating in a meeting of represen- 
tatives of squatters from over four hundred farms and Olenguruone at 
Naivasha early in November 1946. Although the strike alarmed the 
settlers and to a lesser extent the Labour Department, the movement 
eventually collapsed early in 1947, because the squatters had no option but 
to reattest. Many of them were second generation squatters who had been 
born on the farms on which they worked, their fathers having moved to the 
White Highlands before 1920 as enterprising Kikuyu, following the 
Kikuyu tradition of expansion from the overcrowded heartland into new 
areas, in order to establish their own githaka. ‘The first twenty-five years 
of colonial rule had seemed to offer increased scope for such movement, 
following the Maasai withdrawal south of the railway in 1911 to 
1913.4° It was not until the 1920s that the colonial regime ‘froze’ the 
‘tribal’ boundaries and adopted a policy of ‘divide and rule’. Meanwhile 
the Kikuyu and other squatters who had left for the White Highlands 
found themselves increasingly trapped. Their cultivation and stock rights 
were being reduced, yet they had no option of returning to their original 
githaka in Central Province. By moving to the White Highlands, where 
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they had been comparatively prosperous until the mid-1920s, they had _ 
virtually renounced any claim they had in Central Province, where, 
because of ever-growing population, the pressure on the land was becom- 
ing acute.*! The squatters in 1946, therefore, had no choice but to stay 
put, unless they were to become landless urban workers, a prospect which 
few would voluntarily choose since it would cut them off from the tradi- 
tional African way of life and provide no security for old age. The towns 
also suffered from the added disadvantages of low wages and high prices. . 

The choice, however, did not always lie in their hands. Increasingly, 
the District Councils limited the number of squatters per farm and many 
farmers were only too willing to turn them off, now that they had sufficient 
capital to farm more intensively themselves. A gradual stream of 
squatters began to flow back to Central Province and into the townships of 
the Rift Valley. Militancy increased and violence grew. Cattle maiming 
had been part of the 1946 struggle but after their initial defeat this declined; 
but following the eviction of 4,000 Kikuyu from the Olenguruone 
Settlement in 1949 and 1950, however, it became widespread once more 
throughout the Rift Valley. As a concomitant to this squatter, largely 
Kikuyu, resistance, oathing grew to ensure solidarity against the 
enemy.*? By 1952 most of the Kikuyu in the White Highlands had taken 
the Mau Mau oath of unity. 


Olenguruone 

Olenguruone played a crucial role in encouraging the spread of militancy 
in the Rift, especially in the Njoro-Molo area, which became an alternative 
focus of discontent to the Naivasha-Soysambu region. It was at 
Olenguruone in 1944 that a new oath was introduced to ensure Kikuyu 
unity, which was applied not only to men, like the traditional oath, but to 
the women and children as well. This oath of unity, a development from 
the KCA oath, was the foundation of the early Mau Mau oaths. The long 
drawn-out struggle at Olenguruone between 1941 and 1950 provided 
inspiration for the Kikuyu communities, both in the Rift and in Central 
Provinces. Close ties already existed between Samuel Koina Gitebi, the © 
Olenguruone leader, and the squatters at Soysambu where he had 
organized a KISA school in the mid-1930s. Gitebi also had contacts with 
the KCA leaders in Limuru, an area which had been the original home for 
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many of the people at Olenguruone. He himself had joined the Limuru 
branch of KCA in 1928, and both Soysambu and Limuru acted as staging- 
posts for the Olenguruone messengers on their way to Nairobi.or Gatundu 
to see KAU leaders and Kenyatta.** 

The Kenya government and the Colonial Office were both well aware 
that Olenguruone was crucial to the future of their policy, but they badly 
misread the situation. In particular Andrew Cohen in the Colonial Office 
took a very hard line.*° If the Kikuyu were allowed to disregard the 
cultivation rules imposed by the government, then not only would the 
Olenguruone settlement scheme fail but, as the prototype for the much 
larger- settlements planned after the war, in particular at Makueni, the 
failure of the government to enforce its will on the Olenguruone mal- 
contents would endanger the viability of all the other planned areas.*° 
Olenguruone, Whitehall and Nairobi agreed, had to be made to work, or, if 
this was impossible, which by late 1946 it already seemed to be, then 
Draconian measures would have to be taken and an example made of the 
trouble causers. This, however, badly backfired. By throwing out the 
Olenguruone Kikuyu, who claimed to have been given githaka land rights 
in 1941, the word of the government appeared to be untrustworthy. By 
finally expelling them in 1949 and 1950 with nowhere to go, the govern- 
ment spread the seeds of militancy throughout the fertile soils of Central 
Province and the White Highlands.” Martyrs were created. These 
Kikuyu did not passively acquiesce in their fate. ‘The various Mau Mau 
Nyimbo dealing with Olenguruone testify to the effect their opposition had 
amongst the discontented elements of Kikuyu society.*® 

The expulsions from Olenguruone coincided with the further tightening 
of the controls on resident labourers. The post-war era, in the eyes of 
most squatters, showed all too clearly the dominant position of the settlers 
in Kenya. Compared to the settler politicians KAU was evidently 
incapable of protecting the interests of its people. The constituticnalists 
had failed; the militants, the men of violence, could fare no worse. 


The Growth of Militancy in Natrobi 
This increasing disillusionment with constitutional progress and KAU 
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was also becoming evident in Nairobi and Central Province. Nairobi 
Africans lived in appalling conditions in the African areas of Pumwani, 
Kariakor and Shauri Moyo. In 1947 the Nairobi Municipal African 
Affairs Officer acknowledged that over 16,000 Africans in the city had 
nowhere to live and were sleeping on verandahs and in buses. Wartime 
inflation was also particularly severe in Nairobi, which by 1948 had over- 
taken Mombasa as the area with the highest African cost of living in Kenya; 
and it was in the capital that Africans most frequently encountered the 
glaring social and economic gap between their own poverty-stricken 
position, which in many respects appeared to be deteriorating, and the 
Europeans’ prosperity.*? 

The capital naturally provided the most sophisticated analysis of African 
politics, militant as well as constitutionalist. Francis Khamisi, Jimmy 
Jeremiah, Tom Mbotela were the most prominent members of the Nairobi 
Advisory Council and the Municipal Council, but their hold over the mass 
of the population was slight. Amongst poor Africans, earning fifty 
shillings a month or less, these prosperous government servants, clerks 
and traders were increasingly seen as belonging to a different world with 
different interests.°° 

The Government’s policies also failed in Nairobi. At the end of the war 
under pressure from the constitutionalist leaders of the Nairobi branch of 
the Kenya African Union—Khamisi and Awori—the Administration had 
attempted to increase African participation in local affairs. ‘This ‘local 
government’, of course, was purely advisory since the real power remained 
with the settler controlled Nairobi Municipal Council. But by turning to | 
the African elite, the Administration weakened its ties with the ‘old 
fashioned’ tribal associations, through which it had controlled the African 
locations in the past. Misled by their own mythology of ‘de-tribalized’ 
urban Africans, the Administration came to view Nairobi Africans as being 
fundamentally different from those in the Reserves. Ironically the 
African elite also failed to recognize that the only way to preserve control 
over locations like Pumwani and Shauri Moyo, was through a modified 
system of Indirect Rule, based on the tribal associations.*! 
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New arrivals to the city did not transcend their ‘political’ past, but 
sought out friends and relations to guide them in the alien environment. 
Men from neighbouring locations and districts, who spoke the same 
language, clung together in the new hostile world. ‘Tribal solidarities 
were of crucial importance in Nairobi. Those already in employment 
housed and fed their associates, helped them find jobs and establish them- 
selves. Thus the city’s refuse disposal gangs were dominated by Meru 
tribesmen, while the Kiambu Kikuyu provided a high proportion of street 
hawkers and kiosk owners. When a Nairobi African became unemployed, 
fell ill or died, he was looked after by friends from his location or district. 
Whatever the Administration or the African elite believed, for most 
Africans, the ties of kinship and locality were as important in the alien 
world of Nairobi as they were in the Reserves.° 

Tom Askwith, the Nairobi African Affairs’ Officer, therefore, had been 
correct to conclude that a modified network of chiefs and village headmen 
offered the only real way to preserve control over African Nairobi. Yet 
despite its suspicion of “detribalised’ Africans the government overruled 
Askwith and introduced a more democratic system. Although twelve 
members were originally nominated, and after 1946, elected by the tribal 
associations, these formed only forty per cent of the Advisory 
Council. One-third of the members were chosen from specific interest 
groups, transcending tribal divisions, such as traders’ or craftsmen’s 
groups or from minorities, such as the Moslems or women, who formed 
only thirteen per cent of Nairobi’s African population. Another eight 
members, over one-quarter of the council, were elected by the various 
African estates or locations, in a fully democratic ward system. Gradually 
the government planned to increase their members at the expense of the 
tribal associations’ representatives.°° 

This system had been forced on a reluctant Askwith by the liberals in the 
Secretariat and the Kenya African Union elite, led by Khamisi, Mbotela 
and Awori.°* By 1947 it had resulted in a serious weakening of the Field 
Administration’s knowledge of African opinion in the locations. Instead 
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of directly receiving complaints, their perception of African life was dis- 
torted by the prism of the elite-dominated Advisory Council. With only 
one policeman to every thousand inhabitants and no patronage network 
under the control of government nominees, the Administration’s authority 
in the locations was minimal. The situation was particularly bad in 
Shauri Moyo, Kariakor and Pumwani, the three most overcrowded and 
badly constructed slums, where well over half Nairobi’s Africans 
lived. In these areas the African Workers’ Federation and their Ofisi ya 
Mastkini—the Office of the Poor—exerted considerable influence, while 
the “street corner boys’ of the Forty Group and the other semi-criminal 
gangs, made up of the city’s unemployed, ensured that during the long 
hours of darkness Nairobi’s African locations were a ‘no go’ area for the 
police.°® 

The arrest of Chege Kibachia, the leader of the African Workers’ 
Federation, in August, 1947, and the shooting by the police of the strikers 
at Uplands a fortnight later, brought Nairobi to the verge of a general 
strike.°’? Both Tom Mbotela, the constitutionalist Kenya African Union 
leader, then the Assistant Superintendent of African Locations, and the 
Municipal African Affairs Officer, warned the Secretariat in October 1947, 
that the government had virtually lost control over African Nairobi, which 
was firmly under the domination of Kikuyu street gangs.°® Despite the 
Administration’s strenuous efforts in 1948 and 1949 to reassert control, 
under pressure from the settler controlled Municipal Council, this situa- 
tion continued.°? Although municipal bye-law 212 enabled the police to 
arrest and deport to the Reserves hundreds of unemployed vagrants, they 
soon drifted back, and the city’s crime rate continued to rise.°° 

The Forty Group and various small district groupings of Kikuyu youths 
articulated this disenchantment with the constitutionalists. By October 
1947 Mwangi Macharia from Murang’a, an activist in the Forty Group, 
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was already declaring at meetings of the Nairobi branch of the African 
Workers Federation that men like Kenyatta and Mathu, who had been edu- 
cated in Europe, should not be trusted by workers.°! Their interests were 
entirely different and they would not hesitate ‘to sell the workers down the 
river’. What was needed, he asserted, were real workers’ leaders, men 
who sprang from the same class and who would really serve them. This 
was part of Macharia’s campaign to ensure that W. W. W. Awori was not 
appointed president of the African Workers Federation in succession to the 
detained Chege Kibachia, but it reflected the growing disillusionment of 
the African masses with the failures of KAU and the constitutionalist path. 

The dissatisfaction received an ideological backbone with the return 
from India of Makhan Singh. Singh attempted to instil Marxist class 
politics into the growing Kenya trade union movement. The moderate 
leaders of the East African Indian National Congress, such as Patel and 
Rana, were mocked, as were their African associates Mathu, Khamisi and 
Mbotela.°? It was from Singh that Kaggia, Kungu Karumba, Macharia, 
Fred Kubai and Paul Ngei took their lead, mobilizing the trade union 
movement to seize control over the Nairobi branch of KAU, from where 
they undermined the position of the constitutionalists. As early as 1950 
their triumph in Nairobi was complete and Kenyatta’s leadership was 
coming under attack.° 

The militants’ control over the capital’s shams was demonstrated during 
the General Strike of May 1950.°* Large mobs had attacked the police 
sent to arrest the strike leaders and armoured cars had to be used to sup- 
press resistance. Under the direction of Fred Kubai and Bildad Kaggia, 
who were both members of the Mau Mau Central Committee, the Muhimu, 
as well as trades union leaders, Nairobi became a centre of oathing and Mau 
Mau activity. It was from the capital that the campaign in Kikuyuland 
and the Rift Valley was controlled. The radicals with their supporters in 
the trades union also captured control over the moribund Nairobi branch 
of the Kenya African Union in June 1951, which they used to launch an 
attack upon the remaining moderates in the leadership at the National Con- 
gress in November that year. The capital, therefore, provided the 
militants with a secure power base among the urban poor from which to 
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harry the advocates of constitutional politics. They used Nairobi’s central 
position in the colony’s transport network to establish firm linkages 
between the urban militants and the leaders of radical opposition to the 
chiefs and the Administration throughout Kikuyuland.® 

This spate of militant activity, however, alienated the non-Kikuyu ` 
elements in the Nairobi African population, as well as the Kikuyu 
moderates. Often exploited by Kikuyu landlords, who owned most of the 
accommodation in the African locations, and subject to the tyranny of the 
Kikuyu street gangs, the Abaluhya, Luo and migrant workers from the 
coast became disillusioned with the actions of the Kikuyu militants. By 
1952 the Kikuyu had made themselves almost as unpopular as the 
Administration with the non-Kikuyu elements in the population, so that 
when the fight to the death between the Kikuyu and the settlers began in 
October 1952, they remained neutral observers, waiting on the sidelines to 
see who would win before they decided to join the contest. This was 
one of the reasons that Mau Mau failed to become a truly nationalist 
movement. 


Politics in Central Province and the Growth of Opposition to Terracing 

Central Province itself remained moderate. Although James Beauttah, ' 
one of the few of the KCA old guard to support the younger generation of 
militants, was the provincial vice-president of KAU, outside Murang’a he 
had little influence. Central Province KAU was much more under the 
control of Kenyatta, Mathu and Gichuru than it ever was of Beauttah.°® 
But by early 1950 their grip over the local organizations was beginning to 
slip. This decline stemmed partly from Kenyatta’s failure’ as a 
leader. He had proved himself incapable of delivering the goods to those 
Kikuyu who wanted to be incorporated into the colonial political and 
economic order. Asian traders still controlled the economy, whilst 
the Second Colonial Occupation subjected all Africans to increased 
governmental contro] and the Local Native Councils and chiefs seemed 
to be mere puppets of the Europeans. This discontent stemmed from 
various tensions inside the province, often of a parochial nature. While it 
is possible in the Rift Valley and Nairobi to perceive one major cause for 
increased militancy, the political structure of Central Provence was far 
more complex. Although the underlying problem was the impact of the 
‘Second Colonial Occupation’? and enforced ‘modernization’ on Kikuyu 
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traditional society, this took several forms, varying not only from district to 
district but from location to location. Part of this diversity was a reflec- 
tion of the continuation of ‘the white man’s madness’: that traditional 
African explanation for the constantly changing emphases of development 
dependent upon the whims of the District Commissioners. But, although 
Africans in Murang’a therefore were primarily concerned with soil conser- 
vation and terracing, whilst in Nyeri the issue was more that of cattle 
dipping, the sheer scale and comprehensive nature of the post-war 
modernization schemes ensured that it was less simple than that, and that at 
key moments dipping became an issue in Murang’a and opposition to 
terracing mounted in Nyeri.’° Throughout all this Kiambu maintained 
an ambivalent attitude, preserving modest progress rather than undulating 
from ‘triumphant advance’ to the depths of complete crisis.” t 

The essential ingredient in these variations was not the role of the Dis- 
trict Commissioner and his district team but that of the chief. Chief 
Ignatio of location eight in Murang’a provides an outstanding example. ’? 
From 1945 to mid-1947, when Desmond O’Hagan was the District Com- 
missioner, Murang’a was in the government’s opinion the most outstand- 
ing district in Kenya, and in Murang’a the great success story was Ignatio’s 
location. Vast acreages were terraced under the traditional ngwatio 
system of communal labour, controlled by over two hundred African agri- 
cultural instructors and assistant instructors. But the very intensity of the 
soil conservation campaign undermined the stability of Ignatio’s control 
over his people.’*> The peasants who actually did the physical labour 
soon perceived a tremendous weakness in the Agricultural Department’s 
reliance, obsession is perhaps the more appropriate word, on terracing 
slopes. The issue first came to the fore as a topic for discontent in 
Murang’a not only because of the intensity of its campaign but also because 
of the geographical nature of the district, where over ninety per cent of the 
land was on slopes of over fourteen per cent. The problem was that the 
Agricultural Department relied on short-based interval terracing. This 
was adopted because the initial construction of the terraces required far less 
labour than the building of the more sophisticated broad-based interval 
terraces. But in Murang’a short-based interval terracing proved largely 
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ineffective. By 1947 the peasants had perceived that they had become 
enmeshed in a vicious circle. Each rainy season a large proportion of the 
newly-dug terraces were destroyed, and by 1947 more labour was being 
required to preserve the terraces already built than was being used to con- 
struct new terraces. Although half the district was now terraced, even 
when the whole area had been protected, the demands on African labour 
two mornings a week would hardly diminish. Their task appeared 
never-ending. ’* 

In the Taita Hills, where the slopes were even steeper than in Murang’a 
the Agricultural Department and the Administration had perceived from 
the onset of the campaign that the demands posed on the peasantry to 
maintain short-based interval terracing would be excessive and they had 
pressed instead for the construction of broad-based terraces. Although 
these initially required far more labour, and therefore progress in protect- 
ing large acreages was considerably slower, they were able to withstand the 
run-off following heavy downpours and survived the rainy seasons intact. 
Labour intensive though they were in the short run, over the longer term 
they were more effective and did not require the same continual exactions 
from the African community. ’° 

Most Murang’a Africans did not perceive in 1947 the advantages of 
broad-based terracing, although a few who had worked in the White High- 
lands and had witnessed the mechanical terracing on European farms by 
the soil conservation unit favoured this technique.” Most, however, 
became completely disillusioned with the colonial government’s campaign. 
There seemed to be no point whatsoever to all their hard labour. ‘Their 
dissatisfaction with the government varied directly with the commitment 
of their chief to the campaign. It was therefore in location eight that 
tension mounted. By his all-out exertions in favour of terracing, Ignatio 
largely destroyed his bonds with his own people. Instead of acting as their 
intermediary with the Administration, he appeared simply to be the 
enforcer of European wishes and therefore became discredited in their 
eyes. It was into this scene of potential conflict that Kenyatta stumbled in 
July 1947. l 
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O’Hagan, the previous District Commissioner, had refused by 
administrative fiat, to allow Kenyatta to enter Murang’a. Any such visit, 
he believed, would merely stir up trouble; a quantity of which the local 
Kenya African Union leaders, James Beauttah and Andrew Ng’ang’a, 
were ‘quite capable of generating on their own without any outside 
assistance. Walter Coutts, the new District Commissioner, however, had 
a more liberal conception of the role of British rule.” Whereas O’Hagan 
was a safety first man, who believed in crushing any incipient opposition 
with a hard hand as soon as it raised its head and in unwavering support of 
the chiefs, Coutts wanted to co-opt the economically ambitious supporters 
of the Kenya African Union, and to replace the chiefs gradually with 
elected Local Native Councils of progressive Africans. He was in fact a 
convinced disciple of the new doctrine of controlled political education 
through local government. He therefore decided to remove the ban on 
Kenyatta, who thereupon seized the chance to address a mass meeting in 
Murang’a township, with disastrous consequences for all concerned. 

The meeting, on Sunday 21 July 1947. exemplified the prablems 
Kenyatta had to deal with, and the reports of the meeting provide a 
fascinating study of how his words were interpreted by the Administration 
and the militants to suit their own presuppositions.’ One aspect of the 
terracing campaign was already giving rise to discontent and therefore 
government concern. ‘This was the use of women to dig terraces. Dis- 
cussions had already been held in the Secretariat to consider whether 
female labour should be banned, and a circular letter to all District Com- 
missioners was being drafted. The overwhelming problem, however, was 
that over seventy per cent of terracing was actually done by Kikuyu 
women. ‘To exempt them from ngwatio service would therefore destroy 
the foundation of the soil conservation campaign. The circular letter had 
not therefore been issued, pending further discussions between the 
Secretariat and the Field Administration, although Britain’s commitment 
to International Labour Regulations, in the opinion of the Secretariat, was 
an irrefutable argument which would soon require compulsory female 
labour to be ended.7? 

Kenyatta began by enthusiastically praising the terracing campaign and 
the progress which had been made in Murang’a. Such work was essential, 
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he declared, if the fertility of Kikuyuland was to be preserved." This 
initial statement in praise of soil conservation was subsequently ignored 
by the Administration, although the militants were to use it to attack 
Kenyatta.°) The real problem sprang from what Kenyatta said next, 
which was to urge that women should not be forced to undertake terracing 
—-the very issue which was preoccupying the Secretariat! The next day 
soil terracing in Murang’a, until then the outstanding success of post-war 
development, around which important visitors to the colony, such as 
Creech Jones, were always taken, ground to a halt. Within twenty-four 
hours Murang’a passed from being the centre of success to the major prob- 
lem area of the Administration. ‘Terracing figures fell overnight to less 
than one-tenth of their previous levels. Kenyatta, of course, got all the 
blame, and Coutts for one never forgave him. 

The Kikuyu militants, however, interpreted the speech in a completely 
different manner, emphasizing Kenyatta’s praise for terracing and ignoring 
his attack on female labour.?? For them, Kenyatta was simply too moder- 
ate, a supporter of government policy just like the chiefs, whereas they 
wished to seize the issue to stir up real trouble and encourage direct attacks 
onthe chiefs. This they soon succeededin doing. Ignatio went in fear of 
his life, and several attempts were made to kill him. He lost all control 
over his district, remaining isolated for the next few months in his boma, 
fearing to venture out amongst his people. Although he subsequently 
reasserted control and outwardly location eight became a centre of ‘pro- 
gress’ once more, his hold was never as secure again, and with the outbreak 
of Mau Mau the location become one of their strongholds in Murang’a. 

Ignatio was too much of a government man, with too tight a grip over his 
people, to be able to act as a neutral intermediary between them and the 
government, a function which the chief was increasingly required to per- 
form after 1945. The trouble was not simply that he was a government 
stooge, a ‘collaborator’, but, even worse, that he firmly believed in what he 
was doing, an apostle of modernization who set about improving his own 
smallholding, applying manure, enclosing his land, dipping his cattle, and 
building terraces. It was in such areas, where the Second Colonial 
Occupation was most strongly felt, that Mau Mau won its main support as 
well as its fiercest enemies.°° 
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In these areas Mau Mau was indeed a Kikuyu civil war—a civil war 
based to a considerable extent on social class and differing perceptions of 
colonial rule. Effective chiefs, because of their commitment to the 
modernization campaign and their position in the colonial order, were 
necessarily on one side, supported by the Elders and the staunch 
Christians; whereas those knocking on the doors of the colonial state, often 
mission educated clerks and ex-askaris, along with the poor, incapable of 
supporting their families on minute, fragmented shambas, went into 
opposition—although they themselves were divided into constitutionalists 
and militants, largely along social lines. This division after 1952 merged 
into that between the passive wing and the forest fighters.°* 

The conflict was reduced in certain locations by the ambivalent 
behaviour of the chiefs. In Murang’a, the outstanding example of a chief 
who united his people behind him rather than dividing them against him 
was Parmenas Githendu of location thirteen.°° Parmenas had been a 
prominent figure at Church Missionary Society Kahuhia in the 1920s, a 
hotbed of the early KCA, and in 1931 he had been selected as the Murang’a 
man to accompany Kenyatta, the outsider from Kiambu who was not 
entirely trusted by the KCA heartland of Murang’a, to give evidence to the 
Joint Select Committee in London. Befriended by Margery Perham, like 
Kenyatta, he was far more sophisticated and educated than most chiefs. 
Unlike Ignatio, for example, he spoke English and had contributed a brief 
autobiography to Perham’s book, Ten Africans. As a chief, he preserved 
close relations with the KCA and the independent schools movement in his 
location. But by 1947, the local administration dismissed him as a lazy 
drunkard who had failed abysmally to encourage soil conservation in his 
location, and who had encouraged the independent schools in their 
campaign against Capon and the Church Missionary Society.°° 

To the Administration Ignatio appeared as outstanding, whereas 
Parmenas was a complete failure, totally discredited, and in 1948 he was 
dismissed. But as events were to prove, when the crisis occurred 
Parmenas, by conciliating rather than alienating the constitutionalist wing 
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of KAU and the local independent schools and churches, ensured that the 
militants made far less progress in location thirteen than in location eight 
where Ignatio’s zealous commitment to administration policy provided 
fertile ground for opposition. 


Political Passivity in Embu, Meru and Ukambani 

The politics of Central Province needs to be analysed on such a locational 
level, since the role of the chief in interpreting and implementing policy 
was of crucial importance to the formation of dissent. Unlike 
Nairobi and the Rift Valley, where the broad outlines of African discon- 
tent, especially amongst the Kikuyu, can be discerned, Central Province 
provides a series of locational peculiarities where the response of the people 
differed according to their perceptions of the government’s programme. 

This differing perception perhaps provides an explanation for the lack of 
involvement of the Meru, Embu and Kamba peoples in Mau Mau. Inthe 
first two districts the colonial regime had experimented with African 
peasant coffee production since 1937. Although during the first decade 
little was actually achieved, it did provide the bedrock for economic 
diversification in the late 1940s and early 1950s. After 1946 the 
Agricultural Department in Meru and Embu encouraged African coffee 
production on a much wider scale.2” Broad-based interval terraces were 
dug instead of the short-based terraces elsewhere in Central Province, as 
these were a prerequisite for being allowed to grow coffee—a high value 
cash crop. This not only entailed far less labour on preserving the terraces 
once they had been built but enabled a tangible reward to be secured for 
undertaking soil conservation work. By 1952 forty per cent of Meru 
households and twenty-five per cent in Embu were cultivating coffee or 
other cash crops, adding considerably to their income.*? Coffee cultiva- 
tion, however, was not introduced in Kikuyuland until much later. From 
1950 onwards, broad-based terracing was introduced and quickly became 
more popular than short-based terracing as the peasantry soon perceived 
that in the long-term it involved far less labour, but the concomitant intro- 
duction of high value cash crop production as a reward for terracing by 
1952 still lagged far behind the levels in Embu and Meru. In South 
Nyeri, for example, less than two per cent of households were cultivating 
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coffee and in Murang’a the proportion was cnly half a per cent.2° Asa 
consequence the Kikuyu, unlike their neighbours, could see no reason for 
the white man’s madness and his insistence on terracing, which often 
destroyed their most valuable crop, wattle, which provided the wealth of 
many political activists.?° 
- The reasons for Kamba non-involvement were different again, and 
stemmed from the failure of the Administration to mobilize them into soil 
conservation and destocking after 1945. The real force of the post-war 
development policies was not felt in Machakos until after 1950, by which 
time their impact on the Kikuyu was already considerable. As a conse- 
quence discontent in Machakos did not begin to reach dangerous propor- 
tions until 1954, and in Kitui, where the modernization campaign never 
got off the ground, conditions remained tranquil. By 1954, however, 
Machakos was nearly boiling over and the Administration came very close 
to losing control, just as they had two years earlier amongst the Kikuyu.”? 
According to this interpretation, the Kikuyu cause was not the unusual 
atavistic response of one tribe to progress but a typical response in specific 
‘circumstances. The ‘Second Colonial Occupation’ was accepted in Meru 
and Embu, and rejected in Kikuyuland; as African peasants in the former, 
over quite a broad cross-section of society, could see clear financial gains 
from their labours. Unfortunately, the carrot did not play such a major 
role among the Kikuyu, and the only motivating force there was the stick. 
But, paradoxically, the impact of post-war development was strongest 
amongst them. The Kikuyu reaction to this forced modernization 
therefore took place before the programme had really been applied to 
Ukambani, and their defeat provided a deterrent to Kamba militancy a few 
years later. 


The Kiambu Paradox 

The quiescence of Kiambu compared to Murang’a and Nyeri during 
Mau Mau can also be explained in these terms. There, the high value 
cash crop was not coffee but the pineapple, which by 1952 was being pro- 
duced in large quantities for the Nairobi market and for Kenya Canners at 
Thika.°? The effect of this very high value cash crop, much more profit- 
able than coffee, was more limited in its pacifying effects because European 
settlement had produced a far greater disruption of Kiambu society than in 
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1908-196? (unpublished Cambridge Ph.D. thesis). 

91. Machakos District Annual Reports and oral testimony of D. O’Hagan, Provincial Com- 
missioner, Central, and Dr Richard Waller and KNA DC/MKS 1/1/30, ‘Machakos Annual 
Reports, 1951 and 1952’, passim. 

92. KNA 4/310 Kiambu Agricultural Annual Report, 1952. 
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Meru and Embu, where virtually no land had been alienated. Indeed, of 
all the districts of Central Province far more land had been lost in Kiambu 
than anywhere else. The effects of this, and the return in the early 1950s 
of squatters, many of whom had come from Kiambu originally, counter- 
acted the prosperity generated by cash crop production. For example, the 
Olenguruone malcontents had originally come from Limuru, where their 
githakas had been alienated to European settlers.?? Such people had 
nothing to lose in a full-scale revolt. 

Kiambu society can be divided into three groups, the respective 
strengths of which are difficult to assess because they varied over 
time. ‘There were the loyalists headed by Chiefs Waruhiu and Magugu 
and the committed members of the Presbyterian Church. But Kiambu 
was also the stronghold of the KAU constitutionalists, whose main 
leaders—Kenyatta, Mathu, Gichuru—were all Kiambu men. ‘These two 
groups were the ones who benefitted most from Kiambu’s proximity to 
Nairobi and its transformation into a lucrative market garden area for the 
city, with a fall-back in years of over-production and the threat of lower 
prices in the fruit and vegetable canning factory at Thika.?* The conflict 
between these two groups was not between ‘haves’ and ‘have nots’ but 
between two factions who wished to maximize their access to the European: 
economy and state apparatus. The chiefs and their supporters, by defini- ` 
tion, were entrenched; KAU supporters were demanding equal access and 
co-option. , 

Until the 1950s the militants, the have-nots, were weaker in Kiambu 
than elsewhere in Kikuyuland. It was not until the mass exodus of 
squatters from the Rift from 1950 onwards that militancy grew. Part of 
the explanation for this acquiescence was that Kiambu, unlike Murang’a 
and South Nyeri, exported its akoi, the landless have-nots of Kikuyu 
society, outside the district to Nairobi, where the militants captured con- 
trol over the local KAU machine in 1951. As a result the tenor of political 
dispute in Kiambu was more restrained during the 1940s at least, limited to 
constitutionalist paths. 


Kenyatta’s Political Decline 

Kenyatta’s leadership, however, even here, was largely discredited by . 
1949. On his return from Britain, Kenyatta had initially appeared to be 
capable of uniting the constitutionalist and militant wings of KAU. He 


93. KNA PC/RVP 6A/1/17/2 ‘Olenguruone 1948-50’, Officer-in-charge Mau Mara Settle- 
ment to PC, Central, 9 August 1940, list of squatters provisionally accepted on the recom- 
mendation of the District Commissioner, Kiambu and Kiambu LNC sub-committee at Chura 
on 5 August, 1940. See my forthcoming article ‘Olenguruone 1940-1950’ in Kenya in the 
` Twentieth Century ed. B. A. Ogot (Nairobi). 

94. KNA Ag 4/410 Kiambu Agricultural Annual Report, 1952; and Commerce and 
Industry 6/418, ‘Kenya Canners Ltd, 1948-51’ for their detailed negotiations with the 
government. 
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was the undisputed leader: the man who knew the ways of the European 
even better than Mathu. Moreover he had quickly recemented his links 
with Kikuyu society. His marriages to the daughters of Chief Koinange 
and Chief Muhoho consolidated his position in the Kiambu establishment. 

With his power base secured in mid-1947 Kenyatta launched a wide- 
spread campaign to secure funds for Githunguri Teachers Training Col- 
lege, and for the next year, until mid—1948, monthly meetings were held at 
Githunguri where representatives of all Kikuyu rika reported how much 
they had collected from their age mates in the previous four weeks.°* 
These monthly gatherings often raised £2,000. but little progress was made 
in rebuilding the school. Gradually discontent grew; the Githunguri 
teachers threatened to go on strike as they had not been paid for nearly six 
months, and the government waited with glee for Kenyatta and the Kenya 
African Union to be totally discredited.?° 

This did not happen because Gichuru and Mbiyu Koinange inter- 
vened. In June 1948, Kenyatta was summoned to a gathering of thirty 
prominent Kikuyu at a secret meeting at James Gichuru’s house, where his 
administration of the school was strongly criticized.?’ After this Kenyatta 
was a spent force, a mere figurehead amongst the moderates, whilst the 
militants openly attacked him. Kenyatta realized that his position was 
slipping badly and that his attempts to reassert his influence were 
failing. In consequence he took to excessive drinking as solace for his lost 
political opportunity.°° 

By 1949, he was a completely discredited force, discarded in all practical 
respects by his supporters, but clinging to his position as President of the 
Kenya African Union because any attempt to oust him by the moderates 
would damage KAU’s already waning support, whilst playing into the 
hands of the militants by enabling them to rally round as supporters of 
‘Kenyatta and to use his residual mystique, which remained amongst the 
masses, even though his practical influence was slight. Equally. the 
militants could not ditch Kenyatta as to do so would remove the protective 
smoke-screen which he provided, and expose them to the full wrath of 
Mathu and the Gichuru faction. Neither side, therefore, could afford to 
get rid of him, much as they would both have liked to do so.?? 
95. KNA MAA 8/106 and Mumenyererit 17 November, 1947; 19 January, 1948; and 16 
February, 1948. 
96. CO 537/3591/38733, Mitchell to Cohen 18 October, 1948; KNA MAA 8/106, 
Mumenyerert, 5 April and 26 April, 1948; and MAA, Radio Posta, 27 January 1948, 
97, KNA MAA 8/102, Director of Intelligence to Chief Native Commissioner, 16 June 
8. See P. Abrahams, ‘The Blacks’, p. 59. 
99. For a temperate statement of the radicals’ opinions of Kenyatta, see B. Kaggia Roots of 
Freedom, pp. 79-82. W.W. W. Awori’s view is to be found in KNA MAA 8/109, in a report 
of the Director of Intelligence to Wyn Harris, 21 October 1947. Following Chege Kibachia’s 
detention, Awori and H. S. Gathigira tried to take over the AWF as a rival political movement 


to Kenyatta’s KAU. Awori had been the vice-president of KAU until Kenyatta and his 
KCA cronies ousted him. 
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Given this assessment, the question arises as to how far the Administra- 
tion understood this power struggle inside KAU and Kenyatta’s position. 
At least two possible explanations exist for his arrest on 20 October 1952, as 
the organizer of Mau Mau. The first, and machiavellian, interpretation— 
which I do not believe but for which there is a surprising amount of 
evidence—is that the Administration knew exactly what they were doing 
when they arrested Kenyatta. They knew that they were creating a 
martyr, one more prison graduate, and that was exactly what they wanted 
to do. The Special Branch for the last five years had been providing 
sophisticated analyses of KAU political divisions.!°° They saw Kenyatta 
as essentially a moderate man, not fanatically anti-European; a man who 
could perhaps later bind together the wounds of a divided country: but a 
man who, because of his moderation, had lost control over the movement. 
If this interpretation, which the Special Branch was constantly providing 
to the Chief Native Commissioner, had been accepted, it is possible that the 
Mau Mau Emergency should be seen not only as a pre-emptive strike to 
remove from circulation the militant threat to colonial rule but also as a 
device to rehabilitate him in the eyes of politically conscious Africans and 
to create a martyr to the cause of Kenya’s freedom who would subsequently 
prove as moderate and susceptible to ‘reason’ as Nehru had in India. 

This interpretation is supported not only by certain evidence from the 
Special Branch but also of a few settler leaders who were furious with the 
Administration for arresting Kenyatta. What they said in public to their 
settler audiences about him as the evil genius behind Mau Mau bore little 
resemblance to their view of him as a moderating influence, which they 
expressed in private. Ewart Grogan, for one, saw the arrest as a tremen- 
dous error of judgement.!°! The question is: Did the colonial Kenya 
government agree with this interpretation of Kenyatta’s position and were 
they playing a double bluff? Alas, despite the charms of such a move by the 
British, one must confess that it appears to be too far-fetched and the more 
probable explanation for Kenyatta’s arrest was rather more prosaic. . 

Despite what the Special Branch was telling them in private, the 
Secretariat refused to believe that Kenyatta was not responsible for Mau 
Mau. Because of the structure of the colonial state, the Secretariat relied 
overwhelmingly on the reports provided by the provincial administration: 


100. This can be discerned fom KNA MAA 8/8 ‘Intelligence Reports~Confidential, 
1946-7’; MAA 8/32 ‘African Press 1951-2; MAA 8/71 ‘Communism’; MAA 8/102 
‘Intelligence and Security’; MAA 8/103 ‘Intelligence and security—letters to East 
African Standard’; MAA 8/105 Radio Posta; MAA 8/106 Mumenyerert; MAA 8/108 Daily 
Chronicle; MAA 8/109 ‘African Workers’ Federation’; MAA 8/110 Colonial Times; and 
ARC/MAA/2/5/146, ‘KAU 1948-52’, 

101. Interviews with Mervyn Cowie and Clive Salter, July 1981, and Special Branch 
reports. 
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members, like themselves, of the elite administrative cadre.1°* These 
reports blamed Kenyatta and KAU as the cause of all discontent in the 
reserves. Compared to the sophisticated understanding of KAU faction- 
alism provided in the Special Branch reports, their assessment was very 
simplistic. Little knowledge was shown as to the deep divisions within 
KAU, which was viewed as a purely monolithic movement, united behind 
Kenyatta’s all-encompassing evil leadership.1?> The source of this infor- 
mation was often simply the prejudice of the District Commissioners 
against African politicians, or went one stage further back to the chiefs, 
who saw them as a threat to their positions.'°* 

The prejudices of the Secretariat in favour of the all-knowing District 
Commissioner, the man who knew ‘his’ people, plus the fact that the inter- 
pretation offered coincided with the Secretariat’s and Mitchell’s personal 
dislike for the emerging class of African politicians,'°> ensured that this 
view of Kenyatta was favoured and the Special Branch’s was ignored. 
Consequently they rehabilitated Kenyatta by making him a martyr by 
chance rather than by design. Fortunately for British interests, the 
rehabilitated Kenyatta was to prove himself as confirmed a moderate as the 
Special Branch had always suggested he was. 

Only those two wily politicians Kenyatta and Macmillan recognized in 
the 1940s that until the British selected and supported a Kenya Governor 
who had the courage to sacrifice the settlers and to incorporate the emerg- 
ing African elite around Kenyatta and his faction inside KAU, long-term 

` political stability was impossible. Mitchell, despite his vast experience of 
East Africa, had not even begun to understand the problem. In 1942, 
however, Harold Macmillan when he served briefly as Under-Secretary for 
the Colonies had been willing to grapple with settler hegemony. After 
only a few months at the Colonial Office, and unencumbered by any 
prevous knowledge of Africa, he had reached from impeccably conservative 
premises the radical conclusion that settler farming was inefficient and 
uneconomic and proposed that the European farmers in the White High- 
lands must be bought out and the Kikuyu allowed to settle on collective 
farms in the Rift Valley if a peasants’ revolt within ten years was to be 


102. B. J. Berman, ‘Administration and Politics in Colonial Kenya’, (unpublished Yale 
Ph.D., 1973), especially pp. 391-404 and 424-432. Berman’s ‘Bureaucracy and Incumbent 
Violence: Colonial administration and the origins of the Mau Mau Emergency in Kenya’, 
British Journal of Political Science 6, pp. 143-175 is also interesting, although fundamentally 
wrong. | 

103. This was still the version offered by F. D. Corfield in The Origins and Growth of Mau 
Mau. See CO 533/543/38086/38, for Mitchell’s explanation to Creech Jones, 28 February 
1949, 

104. See my unpublished Cambridge (1983) thesis, “The Governorship of Sir Philip 
Mitchell in Kenya, 1944-1952’, pp. 212-261. 

105. Mitchell’s dislike of ‘political agitators’ was intense and often vented. See CO 
533/540/38032, Mitchell to Creech Jones, 11 December 1948; and CO 533/549/38232/15, 
letter of 14 April 1947. 
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averted.'°© This went too far for the Whitehall establishment. The 
cautious Colonial Office chose instead to ‘sand-bag’ the settlers from 
behind and to sap their strength by using their overweening ambitions to 
pull them down. The settlers, however, captured Mitchell and multi- 
racialism failed. It was the Mau Mau rebellion which foreclosed the 
settler option once and for all, and enabled Macmillan and Kenyatta in the. 
early 1960s, with the help of Macleod, Blundell, Mboya and MacDonald, 
to reach an arrangement which satisfied the Kikuyu elites (both loyalist and 
Kenyatta~ite) and the British.'°’ Ironically this solution bore an uncanny 
resemblance to Macmillan’s 1942 plan. As Prime Minister and prison 
martyr in the early 1960s, Macmillan and Kenyatta were able to secure a 
political solution very similar to the one they had both advocated, from 
their different sides of the colonial fence, in the 1940s, and to ditch their 
intransigent allies. 


106. See CO 967/57/46709 (1942): ‘Sir Arthur Dawe’s Memorandum on a Federal Solution 
for East Africa and Mr Harold Macmillan’s Counter-Proposals’, H. Macmillan to Sir George 
Gater, 15 August 1942, 

107. D. Goldsworthy, Tom Mboya, (Heinemann, 1982) pp. 93-146 and 166-193;, G. 
Wasserman, Politics of Decolonization (Cambridge University Press, 1976) passim; Sir 
Michael Blundell, So Rough a Wind (Weidenfeld and Nicholson 1946), pp. 261-318; D. F. 
Gordon, ‘Mau Mau and Decolonization’, Kenya Historical Review, 7, 2, pp. 329-345; and 
B. E. Kipkorir, ‘Mau Mau and the Politics of the Transfer of Power in Kenya’, in the same 
volume, pp. 314-326. 
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NIGERIA IS BIG by the standards of sub-Saharan Africa. While the popula- 
tion total is not known even approximately, it is generally believed to be 
at least twice and possibly three times as large as that of any other country 
in the region. The GDP estimate is a large multiple of that of any other 
Black African country, and about the same as the South African figure.’ 

Much of Nigeria’s economic weight derives from exportation of mineral 
oil and from the valorization of oil which began in 1973, though it is worth 
recalling that the economy was briskly expanding for some twenty years 
before oil became considerably important to it.” 

As the economy became large, it became more collectivized through 
fiscal appropriation of the economic rents earned from exports. This- 
process quickened as oil replaced agricultural produce as the principal 
export. In 1950, when Nigeria according to the World Bank was under- 
governed and under-capitalized, the ratio of government consumption 
and investment to GDP was probably well below 10 per cent; in 1980, it 
probably lay in the range of 35 to 40 per cent. ‘ 

Oil also changed Nigeria from a country exporting diverse primary 
products into what is sometimes called a monoculture, with over 90 per 
cent of export earnings contributed by this one commodity. Since, by 
the late 1970s, all but a few per cent of the gross value of the oil output 
accrued to the Nigerian state, the consequence was to destabilize public 
revenues, and hence also to destabilize the range of activities, in produc- 
tion, trade and consumption, that depended heavily on public spending. 
Upward fluctuations in the oil market, manifest mainly in higher export 
prices, produced the public spending sprees of 1975—77 and 1979-81. 
Downward fluctuations, manifest more in reductions in export volumes 
than in prices, produced the policy traumas of 1978 and 1982 and after. 


The author is Director of the Centre of West African Studies at the University of 
Birmingham. This paper was presented at the conference on ‘Africa and the Market 
Economy’ held by the Centre of African Studies at SOAS, London, on 22 February 1985. 


1. The World Bank’s World Development Report 1984 gives a mid-1982 population estimate 
of 90-6 million for Nigeria, compared with 32-9 million for Ethiopia, 30-7 million for Zaire and 
30-4 million for South Africa. The World Bank’s 1982 GDP estimate for Nigeria is $71-7 
billion, compared with $74-3 billion for South Africa, $7-6 billion for the Ivory Coast and $7-4 
billion for Cameroon. 

2. The annual real growth rate of Nigeria’s GDP has been estimated at over 4 per cent in the 
1950s, over 3 per cent in the 1960s, and over 7 per cent in the 1970s. 
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Since 1980, oil production in Nigeria has fellen from more than 2 million 
barrels on daily average to about 1-3 million,’ and the average selling price 
of the Nigerian National Petroleum Corporation has been reduced from 
about $40 per barrel in August 1981 to about $28 in November 1984. 
Government revenues from oil exports are estimated by the Petroleum 
Economist to have fallen from $23-4 billion in 1980 to less than $10-2 billion 
in 1983, and they recovered only modestly in 1984 (see Table). These oil 
revenues account for 70-80 per cent of the annual totals of public revenue. 


Oil production, export sales prices and revenues from oil 


Av. NNPC Government 
Oil production sales price revenues from oil 
mbd $ per barrel $ billion 
1980 2-058 35-20 23-405 
1981 1-440 38-79 16-713 
_ 1982 1-290 35-74 13-086 
1983 1-238 30-48 10-155 
1984 1-367 (approx) 11-429 


Sources: Production from Central Bank of Nigeria publications; Prices from UN Monthly 
Bulletin of Statistics; Revenues from Petroleum Economist. 


Since the US dollar has appreciated markedly since 1980 against nearly 
every other currency, the fall in the oil price is more apparent than real. 
An interesting feature of Nigeria’s current economic troubles is that they 
have occurred in spite of continuation of the favourable trend in the 
country’s commodity terms of trade that began in the early 1970s. The 
fall in the dollar value of the oil exports has actually been greater than the 
fall in their naira value, since the naira (while remaining overvalued) has 
depreciated against the dollar; but the purchasing power of each dollar 
earned over the exports of Nigeria’s trading partners other than the USA 
has greatly increased during the years 1980-84.* 

The movement of relative prices has therefore been in Nigeria’s favour, 
but its effect on external earnings has been more than offset by the fall in oil 
export volume. This fall has been greater than the fall in oi] production 
since 1980 shown in the Table, since the ratio of domestic oil use to produc- 


3. 1-3 mbd was the quota awarded Nigeria by OPEC in March 1982, when the Organization 
attempted for the first time to control its members’ output. The Nigerian quota was raised 
temporarily to 1-4 mbd in August 1984 and 1-45 mbd in September 1984. Nigeria’s aggre- 
gate production since March 1982 has approximated the limit set by the OPEC quotas, but 
monthly produciton is believed to have been in excess of quota (at about 1-6 mbd) since 
November 1984. 

4. In 1981-83 about 88 per cent of Nigeria’s non-oil imports came from sources other than 
the USA. 
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tion continued to rise, at least until-1983.° The fall in the dollar earnings 
from oil is estimated to have been by 51 per cent between 1980 and 1984. . 
Allowing for dollar appreciation, the fall in aggregate purchasing power 
over imports would still have been of the order of 25 per cent. 

A contraction of this order, occurring with little relief over four years 
(so far), was bound to cause economic hardships and political stress. 
Initially, a mitigating factor was the large foreign exchange reserves (some 
$10 billion) available at the end of 1980. Those reserves were quickly 
depleted. They had been built up, not with a view to stabilizing govern- 
ment expenditures, but only as a result of a temporary acceleration of the 
rate of oil earnings ahead of the rate of public spending. Ever since 1975, 
Nigerian governments have taken the view, at least implicitly, that the 
pressures for expansion of public expenditure were such that the oil 
revenues must be spent, so far as was practicable, as fast as they were 
earned. Hence the vast enlargement of ambitions during the drafting 
stages, when times were good, of both the Third and Fourth National 
Plans. The big reserves of 1980 were transitory, and would probably 
have been so even if the oil glut had not developed. 

External borrowing might also be seen as a cushion against adversity. 
It had been resorted to by the federal military government in 1978, in the 
form of syndicated bank loans, and was continued in 1979-80 in spite of the 
strong recovery of public revenues in those years. Nigeria was conspicu- 
ously under-borrowed, and there appeared plenty of room for further debt 
commitments. Net officiai long-term borrowing in the five years 1978-82 
totalled about $5 billion. But the debt service ratio was less than 5 per 
cent in 1981, and less than 9 per cent in 1982. 

These data are deceptive, because after 1980 Nigeria was mainly 
accumulating debt not by contracting loans but by failing to make 
payments due for imports of goods, foreign services and the use of 
foreign-owned factors of production. 

So far as the trade arrears related to shipments for which letters of credit 
had been confirmed, they were refinanced by three-year loans totalling $1-8 
billion and raised from international banks in July and September 1983. 
There remained arrears estimated by the Central Bank to have totalled $6 
billion at the end of 1983. Agreement was reached in April 1984 with 
uninsured trade creditors (whose aggregated claims seem to range between 


5. According to the Central Bank, Nigerian consumption of petroleum products increased in 
volume by 23 per cent in 1981, 2 per cent in 1982, and nearly 9 per cent in 1983. The 
Petroleum Economist assumes domestic consumption of crude at 200,000 bd in 1980, 220,000 
bd in 1981, 240,000 bd in 1982 and 1983, and (following measures to prevent illegal exports of 
petroleum products) 200,000 bd in 1984. 

6. Between September 1973, when guidelines for the Third Plan were published, and the 
end of 1976, when the published plan was revised, the public investment projected in the plan 
period rose from M4-3 billion to 643-4 billion. The Fourth Plan expanded similarly from 
N24:4 billion to N70-5 billion between 1979 and its launch at the beginning of 1981. 
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$3 billion and $6 billion) that they would receive discountable promissory 
notes redeemable over six years and bearing interest from the beginning of 
1984, and issue of these notes began in November 1984.’ Terms were also 
offered on trade credits insured with the official export credit agencies of 
the creditors’ countries, but have been resisted by those agencies (primarily 
‘by the Export Credits Guarantee Department in London) in an effort to 
make Nigeria accept assistance from the IMF, or more particularly to 
accept the conditions which the Fund would attach to its assistance. The 
insured trade debts are believed to total $2-3 billion. 

Conversion of the trade arrears into contractual debt means spectacular 
increase in the debt service ratio. The Central Bank estimated this ratio 
at 17-5 per cent in 1983, while the budget statement of 31 December 1984 
mentioned a ratio of 25 per cent in 1984 and forecast 44 per cent in 1985. 
Failing a marked revival in export earnings, Nigeria is likely to find 
external debt servicing oppressive for the rest of the 1980s. 

Like the foreign exchange reserves, Nigeria’s creditworthiness was 
quickly exhausted after 1980—and in a way that says nothing for the federal 
government’s powers of economic management. Why were the external 
commitments so poorly controlled? 

The proximate reason is fiscal indiscipline. Since this weakness is cur- 
rently attributed to the civilian administrations of 1979-83, it is worth 
pointing out that federal spending rose ahead of federal retained revenue 
in every year between 1974 and 1983 except 1979. ‘There was an overall 
federal deficit in 1980 in spite of an approximate doubling of revenue in 
the immediately preceding period; but so there was too in 1975. As to the 
State budgets, in combination they appear to have been in deficit ever since 
1970, and probably ever since the States were created. In several years, 
the combined public deficits have been so large, and generally they have 
been so inadvertent, that their financing has involved poorly coordinated or 
extempore external borrowing, along with credit creation by the domestic 
banking system which has led to inflation and thence to the involuntary 
accumulation of external debt. 

The last point may require explanation. Except, perhaps, in 1972-73, 
Nigeria appears to have experienced double-digit inflation ever since the 
civil war. The inflation detached the internal value of the naira from an 
official external value maintained artificially high by exchange control. 
The decision was taken in 1974 to tolerate an overvalued naira, on the 
grounds that foreign exchange earnings were ample and rising and that the 


7. There is a grace period of two and a half years in redemption of these notes. Interest is 
payable at 1 percentage point over the London Inter-Bank Offer Rate (LIBOR). No mterest 
is allowed before the military coup which ousted the Shagari government at the end of 1983, 
although the arrears mostly antedate that event. By January 1985 only $250 million in 
promissory notes had been issued. A separate refinancing deal covering $365 million in trade 
debts owed to ITT is reported to have been made. 
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overvaluation, by cheapening foreign exchange, would moderate rises in 
_ the cost of living (more so, of course, for those Nigerians who spent heavily 
on imports and foreign services). Two consequences followed. On the 
one hand, the profitability of éxporting was reduced or extinguished for 
every product other than those (mineral oil and cocoa) whose value con- 
sisted very largely in economic rent. On the other hand, the implicit 
subsidization of foreign exchange increased the demand for this resource, 
heightening the tendency for additions to money-demand in Nigeria to 
spill outside the country. 

Administrative controls on access to foreign exchange might control this 
pressure. They were tightened in 1978-79, relaxed subsequently, and. 
again intensified from March 1982. Importers and other users of foreign 
exchange are perfectly capable of anticipating these turnings of the screw, 
as by building up their stocks of import goods and increasing their remit- 
tances abroad while they are still relatively free to do so. In part, there- 
fore, the turning of the screw results from expectations that the screw is 
about to be turned. Along with the fiscal deficits and the overvalued naira, 
these expectations are also part of the explanation why current payments 
from Nigeria rose markedly between 1980 and 1982 while export earnings 
were falling, and why external debt was involuntarily accumulated. 


Economic Prescriptions 

Nigeria at the time of the last military coup (31 December 1983) was 
therefore a country possessed of negligible foreign exchange reserves and a 
highly overvalued currency. Its import regime was extremely restrictive, 
and access to foreign exchange for other purposes was also closely 
controlled. It was substantially in arrears with its external payments 
(other than on contractual debt), which needed to be refinanced if the 
country was again to become creditworthy. It had a record of fiscal 
indiscipline and of inability to control its external commitments. 

The new military government, which has remained faithful to the inten- 
tions of the overthrown civilian administration on almost every point of 
economic policy, has attempted to deal with these problems by ‘reducing 
public spending and current commitments of foreign exchange. What 
success has been achieved in the pursuit of these objectives owes much to 
the disinclination of foreign suppliers to provide further credit to Nigeria. 
A currency conversion was carried out in April 1984, with a view to render- 
ing worthless naira held outside Nigeria (though it would be astonishing if 
anyone had thought it worthwhile so to keep large quantities of these fast- 
depreciating notes) and making life difficult for those persons in Nigeria 
who kept liquid assets in currency instead of bank deposits. The borders 
of the country have been kept theoretically closed since April, in an attempt 
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to increase the efficacy of official contro] over external transactions, and 
extreme penalties have been attached to a number of ‘economic crimes’, 

In April 1983, the civilian government, having exhausted its drawing 
rights on the IMF, began negotiation with the Fund for an extended credit 
of $2 billion or more. These discussions were continued by the military 
government. There have also been parallel discussions with the World 
Bank concerning a substantial medium-term loan in support of a pro- 
gramme of structural adjustment of the Nigerian economy. Both the 
civilians and the soldiers have baulked at the conditions which the Fund 
and the Bank would stipulate for their support. 

The conditions which the Nigerian government finds unacceptable have 
been widely reported to be a substantial devaluation of the naira, removal 
of important fiscal subsidies (especially, but perhaps not exclusively, on 
petroleum products), and the dismantling of administrative controls on 
imports. 

In the short term, devaluation would do little if anything for earnings of 
foreign exchange, since oil is priced in dollars not naira, cocoa supply 
cannot be quickly increased, and other exports have become negligible. 
On the other hand, a devaluation pushed far enough would presumably 
make foreign exchange so costly to everybody that the administrative 
control of imports would become redundant as a means of holding down 
the demand for imports. Controlling expenditure of foreign exchange 
indirectly by its price is argued to be more efficient in the sense that it 
results in an allocation of this resource superior economically to anvthing 
the public administration of Nigeria is capable of. 

Also, while the devaluation might have no short-term effect on external 
earnings, it would increase the naira equivalent of those earnings. A 60 
per cent devaluation against the US dollar would raise the naira equivalent 
of'a dollar by 150 per cent. The naira equivalent of the oil earnings of 
1984 (for example) would have been about N20 billion instead of N8 
billion. It will be recalled that these earnings accrue mostly as public 
revenue. ‘The result would not be unmitigated budgetary gain, since the 
naira equivalent of the government’s external payments, including debt 
service, would rise in the same proportion, but on balance a devaluation 
would produce a great immediate improvement in the budgetary position. 
Since the fiscal deficits underlie all Nigeria’s other economic troubles, such 
an improvement has obvious value. 

Similar reasoning supports the prescription of removing the subsidies on 
petroleum products. In the recent past, Nigeria’s oil consumption has 
been around 200,000-—240,000 barrels per day. About four-fifths of this 


8. General Buhari was- reported in November 1984 to have revealed that the IMF was asking 
for a 60 per cent devaluation of the naira. 
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quantity has been local crude, and one-fifth imported heavy crude. The 
oil is delivered to the refineries at prices well below those received for 
exports of Nigerian crude or paid for imports of foreign crude. The pro- 
ducts are then distributed at uniform national prices, with subsidies paid 
to the marketing companies to make this practice commercially possible. 
The result of these pricing policies is that petrol, kerosene, fuel oil and 
other products are available to users at prices which are apparently between 
one-third and two-thirds of what they might otherwise be.” It might 
seem reasonable for Nigerians to consume cheaply quantities of oil which 
(since 1980, at any rate) they have been unable to sell dear. But the 
budgetary consequences are that public expenditure is incurred through 
the explicit subsidies on use of foreign crude and on distribution of the pro- 
ducts, and that public revenue is forgone through the covert subsidization 
of use of local crude. Given, again, the central importance of budget 
deficits in Nigeria’s troubles, removal of these subsidies has obvious 
attractions.!° 

In the longer term, a devaluation—followed by maintenance of the 
official exchange rate at something approximating a free-market rate—is 
indispensable to the revival of exports of those commodities in which home 
costs are a substantial proportion of market value, and to the exploitation 
of Nigerta’s comparative advantage in international trade. Production for 
export of at least some of the old ‘cash-crops’ remains socially profitable, 
and might again be made privately profitable. A realistic exchange rate 
is also a requirement of the emergence of new exports having high home- 
cost ratios, including labour-intensive manufactures as well as primary 
agricultural commodities. 


Political Resistance 

The prescriptions of the IMF have been resisted by the military govern- 
ment, as they were by its civilian predecessor in 1983. ‘They have been 
described by official spokesmen as inappropriate to Nigerian conditions, 
with the seeming implication that the Fund misunderstands the workings 
of the Nigerian economy. The conflict, however, is not one of alternative 
economic theories but a conflict between common sense and the political 
unpalatability of common sense. 

Shortly before the elections of 1983, the Minister of Finance described 
import liberalization as ‘nothing short of economic suicide’ in Nigerian 


9. The Minister of Petroleum and Energy stated in October 1984 that ‘a recent removal of 
subsidy considered would have revised petroleum prices by about 50-200 per cent’. 

10. Another argument against the subsidies is that they encourage wasteful use of a wasting 
asset. It seems to be primarily for this reason that, according to the Minister’s statement in 
October 1984, the government accept in principle the case for removing the subsidy (probably 
only the refining subsidy) but ‘do not intend to carry this out at the moment for reasons which 
we believe should be obvious to friends of our country’. 
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conditions. The overvalued naira did, indeed, make the import controls 
necessary as a bulwark against further involuntary accumulation of external 
debt. In turn, removal of the overvaluation has been seen as leading 
inevitably to inflation, since domestic prices and wages would be marked 
up to compensate for the increased cost in naira of imports and of foreign 
exchange. The inflation would offset the advantage of the devaluation to 
the public finances, and it would eventually offset the devaluation by 
making imports relatively cheap again, so justifying anew the adminis- 
trative regulation of imports. The same process of compensating adjust- 
ments of prices and money-incomes has been predicted in the event of the 
removal of the subsidies on petroleum products. In short, once a subsidy 
has been given—or at least a subsidy as important as the subsidies on the 
use of foreign exchange and petroleum products in Nigeria—it cannot be 
removed. Attempts to take it away will be nullified as the deprived 
beneficiaries raise the prices of the products or factor services they sell. 

These defensive reactions would not, however, succeed without the 
connivance of the government. Except very temporarily, no sellers can 
choose the prices they like without regard for their sales. If sales are not to 
diminish more than in proportion to the rise in prices—or, in other words, 
if the higher prices are to stick—money-demand must increase. Sooner or 
later, such an increase requires an expansion in the money supply, and, in 
Nigerian conditions, this expansion will be associated with an inflationary 
budget deficit. The argument that devaluation and the withdrawal of 
other subsidies would be futile is therefore an admission of lack of con- 
fidence in the ability of the government to limit public spending and the 
supply of money. 

Why should the government be unable to control money-demand in 
these circumstances? Or why should anticipation of this failure cause the 
government not even to attempt removal of the subsidies? The obvious 
answer is that removing the bone from a dog’s mouth is dangerous. ‘There 
would be a hostile, and possibly violent, reaction from those whose real 
living standards were cut by dearer imports, foreign exchange, petrol and 
kerosene. 

So heavily does this backlash weigh in the calculations of politicians 
(including politicians in uniform) that it is well to remember that there are 
costs involved in paying the subsidies, as well as in removing them. To 
paraphrase Milton Friedman, there is no such thing as cheap foreign 
exchange, or cheap petrol; someone else is paying. The costs of the 
implict subsidization of foreign exchange are met partly by non-oil 
exporters (mainly cocoa farmers) and by those producers who are preven- 
ted by overvaluation of the naira from finding better livelihoods by 
producing for export than by producing for local use. ‘These costs are 
also met partly by people whose money-incomes fail to keep up with the 
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inflation engendered, or accented, by the artificially low naira equivalent 
of the oil revenues. Since the inflation and the overvalued naira have 
produced the arrears of external payments, another class of victims is 
people whose livelihoods have been lost by the difficulty of securing further 
trade credit, or attracting fresh foreign investment. The costs of the 
petroleum subsidies are met by persons denied services that could be 
publicly provided but for the prior claim exercised by these subsidies; or, 
again, by those whose real incomes are eroded by inflation and those whose 
living have been lost by the country’s inability to pay its bills. 

Removal of the subsidies would therefore not make Nigerians in the 
aggregate poorer, but would result in redistribution of income. Just 
who would lose in this process? It is tempting to suppose that nearly 
everybody is benefited by the artificial cheapness of foreign goods and 
services, of home-produced goods with high coefficients of imported 
inputs, and of purchased energy. But two obvious reservations suggest 
themselves. 

The first reservation is that there is no reason to suppose consumption of 
these cheapened goods and services to be equal among households, or pro- 
portionate to household income. The goods and services in question are 
of a kind whose consumption might be expected to be heavily concentrated 
in the larger towns, and to be positively related to household income. In 
other words, assuming that the subsidies reached consumers, the better-off 
among them might be expected to benefit disproportionately. 

The second reservation is that it is highly improbable that the subsidies 
in their entirety do reach all the consumers who might be supposed to 
benefit from them. The pricing of a good below its market value inevi- 
tably produces a disjunction between its supply and the demand for it. 
Attempts can be made to limit the demand by licensing, rationing, 
distribution only through official outlets, queueing and sealing of the 
country’s borders, but these stratagems cannot remove the fact that the 
good is being made available for purchase at less than itis worth. There is 
therefore constant pressure for free or ‘black’ markets to develop parallel 
to the official markets, and for a dual structure of prices to emerge.. 
Purchasers in the official markets can encash the subsidy they have received 
by re-selling in the free markets. The possibilities then appear of many or 
most of the purchases in the official markets being made precisely with this 
end in view, and of the controllers of the official markets sharing in the 
encashment of the subsidy by (in effect) selling access to those markets. 
In those circumstances, the benefit of the subsidy is concentrated within a 
circle of favoured traders and the administrators, soldiers and policemen 
whose favour they have secured, while most consumers are obtaining the 
supposedly subsidized good at free-market prices. ‘These unfortunate 
developments might be contained by an effective system of rationing which 
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extended all the way to the final consumer and by a high degree of 
efficiency and probity in the public administration, army and police. 
They will therefore not have been contained very much in Nigeria. 

It is probable therefore that official pricing has already failed to protect 
most consumers of the officially-priced products;!! that the costs pre- 
viously mentioned of an overvalued naira and of the petroleum subsidies— 
along with the costs inflicted by the allocative inefficiency of import 
licensing—are being met very largely for the benefit of a narrowly sectional 
interest in Nigerian society; and that, give the continuity in policies 
between the civilian and military governments, this has been no less so 
since the coup at the end of 1983 than it was before. 

The maintenance of any sectional interest at the expense of the majority 
of the population requires a legitimizing ideology. In the present case, the 
ideology is one of national autonomy and self-reliance. Only Nigerians 
should determine what their naira are worth in other currencies, or the 
prices at which crude oil should be refined in Nigeria. Nigerians can 
manage perfectly well by themselves, if only they are taught a little 
discipline; their economy does not require to be propped up by an inter- 
national agency strongly associated with its creditors. The controls on 
imports are essential for the maintenance of governmental economic con- 
trol, to ensure that national rather than personal priorities are observed, 
to wean Nigerians away from alien tastes, to prevent despoliation of 
the economy by rapacious foreign suppliers, and to protect domestic 
producers. So congenial is this ideology to many Nigerian intellectuals 
that it tends to be accepted at its face value; its purpose and its evident 
failure to correspond with experience are overlooked. 


Structural Intractability 

Economic reform in Nigeria therefore faces a hostile climate of opinion 
(more hostile, one might guess, since the soldiers took over) as well as the 
opposition of entrenched interests. It must also contend with an intract- 
able structural feature of the economy: the accrual of very substantial, 
albeit unstable, oil revenues to the federal government. This feature is 
intractable because there is no alternative way in which the economic 


11. Addressing newspaper men in Lagos in October 1984, the Minister of Information 
stated: “You are all aware of the present high cost of essential commodities in the market, a 
development which has been due mainly to the activities of some unpatriotic Nigerians. 
Identified among these set of people are hoarders and the various market women. ‘These 
market unions are known to operate according to the dictates of their members for economic 
exploitation in a society that has no perfect market system. They are known to arbitrarily fix 
the prices of commodities over and above those approved by the government after having 
obtained these commodities from either the department stores or the manufacturers. Their 
activities explain the phenomenon whereby one finds uniformly high prices in the markets’, 
In fact, this phenomenon attests to the efficacy of market forces in Nigeria, not their 
imperfection. 
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rent derived from export sales of oil could be retained for the benefit 
of Nigerians. It is a problem, not only because of the instabilty of 
the revenues, but also because they allow the government extensive 
participation in the use of resources and considerable powers of patronage. 


It would be absurd to claim (although the claim is sometimes made) that 
all public expenditure in Nigeria has been wasteful or injurious to the 
development of the country. The bulk of capital spending (which was 
about two-thirds of the whole after 1974) has been on roads and ports, 
telecommunications, power supply, education and other forms of economic 
and social infrastructures. These expenditures were not fundamentally 
misdirected. On the other hand, the buoyancy of the trend in public 
revenue (until 1981) allowed them to be made with little regard for getting 
value for money; permitted much unnecessary public employment (at State 
and local levels as well as in the federal government and parastatals); 
encouraged government to promote, directly or indirectly, activities in 
which Nigeria was comparatively disadvantaged (such as international air 
transport, steelmaking, wheat and sugar cultivation, and higher education); 
and accented the tendency for public spending in Nigeria to be directed 
toward the attraction or rewarding of political loyalty. While the country 
may have been under-governed and under-capitalized in 1950, it had 
become certainly over-governed and possibly over-capitalized by 1980. 
Yet the share of government in the national income could not have been 
easily reduced, even if any Nigerian government had wanted to reduce it. 

Underlying the problem of the budget deficits, therefore (and in 
part responsible for the deficits), is a further problem that might be 
termed gross government. In good times as bad, Nigeria is administered 
excessively, inefficiently, corruptly, and often ineffectively. 

This statement appears intemperate. A good test of its validity would 
be the magnitude of direct investment in Nigeria by foreign business—not 
public foreign investment, since the aid donors have other ends in view 
than profitability, nor indigenous private investment, since the larger 
indigenous businesses are often parasitic on government. An economy 
expanding as fast as the GDP estimates suggest Nigeria expanded between 
1950 and 1980 would appear to offer many opportunities to foreign 
business. As a market, the country has been highly attractive in times 
when bills were paid with only moderate delay. As a destination for long- 
term risk capital, it was attractive in the later 1950s and early 1960s when 
oil mining was being developed and when policies of import-substituting 
industrialization created possibilities of pre-empting market shares 
through establishment of local manufacturing capacity. It would be inter- 
esting to know how much genuinely fresh direct investment by foreign 
companies (as distinct from the reinvestment of undistributed profits by 
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established enterprizes) has been received by Nigeria since, say, the first 
military coup in 1966. The answer might be very little.!? Such an 
answer would please adherents of the ideology of national autonomy and 
self-reliance. Yet they ought to be worried, for it would attest less 
to the virility of Nigerian policy than to the ineptitude of Nigerian 
administration. 


12. According to the estimates of the balance of payments published by the Central Bank, 
annual direct investment in the period 1978-83 averaged about M200 million, excluding 1980 
when there was disinvestment of some M400 million. The Central Bank publishes from 
time to time the results of surveys of private foreign investment. The latest results appear 
to be those published in December 1979. They show foreign capital inflow (not all of it 
direct investment) averaging under N200 million p.a. in 1972-77, with unremitted profits 
contributing about $125 million p.a. ° 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Environmental Crisis in Africa 


The African Studies Association of the UK will hold a one-day sym- 
posium on Wednesday 18 September 1985 at University College London 
on the theme of ‘Environmental Crisis in Africa—Ecology versus Political 
Economy?’ The organizer, Dr Paul Richards, sees it as an attempt to 
engage in debate across the boundary between the natural and social 
sciences. Full details will be sent to all ASAUK members. RAS mem- 
bers are welcome to attend and may write for copies of the programme to 
the Honorary Secretary, ASAUK, 18 Northumberland Avenue, London 
WC2N 5BJ. See also page 486. 


ASAUK Annual General Meeting 


The AGM of the African Studies Association of the UK will be held on 
Wednesday 18 September 1985 at University College London at 5 pm, fol- 
lowing the symposium on Environmental Crisis. As is customary, the 
Annual Report and Treasurer’s Report will be presented, together with the 
Accounts for 1984, and seven new Council members will be elected. It is 
hoped as many members as possible will try to attend. Full details will be 
sent out in the summer. (The minutes of the RAS AGM on 1 May 1985, 
appear elsewhere in this issue.) 


Nigerian books and British publishing news 


In January 1985 a colloquium was organized by the British Library 
Reference Division in London on the future of African studies. The 
papers presented to the three-day meeting will be reviewed in due course 
when they are published in a future number of African Affairs, along with 
the account of the colloquium itself by one of the main participants which 
appears elsewhere in this issue. 

These participants were mostly librarians, but one or two other creatures 
did manage to slip through the dense throng of librarians into some of the 
sessions, among them one of the editors of African Affairs. The session 
on ‘Perspectives on African Studies’ in the United Kingdom was predict- 
ably gloomy but even your correspondent had not realized the extent to 
which the study and teaching of African languages had been cut back and 
slashed in Britain; hopefully, the forthcoming enquiry by Sir James Craig 
will at least lead to a thorough discussion and review of the issues here 
by all interested parties. But the really dramatic revelations came in a 
later session on publishing. Here, besides helpful reviews by Toby 
Milner of Third World Publications in Birmingham (on marketing African 
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books in the UK), Peter Warwick of Longmans (on university publishing 
by a multinational company), and an engaging proposal by Christopher 
Hurst for a pan-African association of publishers in London, there were 
dramatic presentations by David Hogarth and James Currey. 

David Hogarth related how he had recently set up Hogarth Represen- 
tation in London to facilitate the distribution of Nigerian books in Britain 
and elsewhere, basically by making several personal trips all over Nigeria 
each year in order to collect as many privately as well as publicly published 
books as possible (“Nigerian authors are very tough; if they are refused 
publication of their theses by some commercial outfit, they frequently 
publish and distribute them themselves these days’). 

James Currey had an even more dramatic story to tell of the drastic 
curtailing of serious scholarly publication on Africa by one of Britain’s 
hitherto leading and most respected Africanist publishers, Heinemann 
Educational Books, as the result of a takeover of its holding company by the 
British Tyre and Rubber Company; apparently, academic books on Africa 
and the Caribbean were not profitable enough for BTR, and so James 
Currey had the chance to set up his own specialist company to carry on this 
work once his personal ties with Heinemann had been drastically reduced 
along with those of many other editorial staff. Needless to say, the editors 
of African Affairs wish James every success with his new enterprise, under 
his own name at 54b Thornhill Square, Islington, N1 1BE, as James 
Currey has been a most helpful member of the publications and speakers’ 
sub-committee of the Royal African Society over many years and a much- 
valued adviser to the editors on the more technical side of journal produc- 
tion; the present front cover design of African Affairs being one of his many 
bits of help, incidentally. ) 


Minutes of the Annual General Meeting of 
The Royal African Society held on 
Wednesday 1 May 1985 at 4 p.m. 


Mar J. WATHEN, President of the Society, was in the Chair. 

The following members of the Society were present: Ms D. Ainger; V. 
Albert; R. Bailey; P. Beacham; G. Bennett; Sir Mervyn Brown; G. Baker; 
Sir Bernard de Bunsen; M. Caine (Chairman of the Council); J. Currey; R. 
Deveria; M. van Essen; Miss M. Edgedale; O. Furley; Dr D. Gaitskell; _ 
James Johnson; John Johnson; M. McWilliam (Vice-Chairman of the 
Council); Professor R. Oliver; W. Peters (Hon. Treasurer); R. Pogucki; I. 
Piper; Sir Martin le Quesne; Professor K. Robinson; A. Saville; Dr T. 
Soper; Professor R. Steel; Dr M. Twaddle; Mrs P. Wathen; Dr P. 
Woodward; J. Zochonis. Also in attendance: D. Lawrence-Jones, Hon. 
Solicitor; M. Offer, Hon. Solicitor (designate); P. Whiteman, Hon. 
Auditor; Miss A. Southworth, Secretary. 


1. Notice of the Annual General Meeting 
The notice convening the meeting was taken as read. 


2. Minutes l 
The Minutes of the 83rd Annual General Meeting held on 2 May 1984 
were confirmed. 
3. Matters Arising from the Minutes 
Miss Edgedale raised two matters in relation to the Minutes: 
(a) She wished to state that she had worked full-time at the RAS during 
her tenure of office as Secretary. 
(b) The payment made by the Society in 1979 to her solicitor following 
her dismissal represented the full cost of her solicitor’s fees. 
The President commented that there were differences of views between her 
and the Council on these matters but he was willing to record what she said. 
The Chairman of Council referred to a meeting of the Council on 22 
April 1985 which had agreed nem. con. that he should make the following 
statement: ‘It is the Council’s view that nothing has emerged in the past 
year to make it change its position and they feel that discussion at this 
present Annual General Meeting should represent the last that either the 
Society or the Council or the Officers wishes to hear about the matter and 
that none of them would be prepared to correspond about it or discuss it 
with Miss Edgedale any further.’ 
The Chairman asked if this were the wish of the Society and it was | 
agreed without a voice of dissent. 
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4. Annual Report of the Council for 1984 
The President, in presenting the Annual Report, said he was doing so at 


the request of the Chairman who had been very preoccupied recently in ` 


dealing with certain business affairs. The President expressed pleasure 
that the Bristol and the Midlands branches had arranged such good 
programmes. The President then notified the meeting that Dr Twaddle 
would be retiring as editor of the Journal at the end of the year. The 
Council were discussing how best to replace Dr Twaddle. The Chairman 


informed the meeting of the recent approach made at the suggestion of Mr 
Rimmer, to Sir James Craig, regarding the provision at Universities of 
Oriental and African languages to meet the demands of commerce and 
diplomacy. Mr Furley reported the suggestion made by the Midlands 
_ branch that branches of the Society be established in some African 
countries. It was agreed that the idea would be discussed by the Execu- 
tive Committee. The Treasurer explained the role of Canning House and 
concluded by saying that in time he thought the RAS should be thinking of 
creating something like Canning House. The President observed that this 
possibility had been looked into some years previously. 


Dr Twaddle asked if the Speakers and Publications Sub-Committee’s 


suggestion that free copies of the Journal be sent to African Universities be 
considered. It was agreed that the Executive Committee should look into 
this. 

Mr Bennett pointed out that the Society did hold meetings with other 
societies, and had held a joint meeting with the Britain-Tanzania Society at 
the time of President Nyerere’s visit. 

The President, after asking if the meeting had any further comments, 
then thanked the Speakers and Publications Sub-Committee and the 
Editors for the continued high standard of the meetings and the Journal. 
The only complaint was the delay in the publication of the Journal, but this 
was not always easy to control. The President also recorded thanks to the 
local branches for their hard work. 


5. Audited Accounts for 1984 

The Treasurer, at the invitation of the President, went through the 
accounts as contained in the Annual Report. 

The Treasurer introduced Mr P. Whiteman as the new auditor. 

The Treasurer told the meeting that the accumulated surplus in the 
General Fund was up by 30 per cent. The assets of the First Charitable 
Trust Fund were in a satisfactory state. 

The Treasurer referred to the four major donors to the Society, 
Anglo-American, UAC, Barclays Bank, and the Standard Chartered Bank 
and told the meeting of the President’s approach to the Anglo-American 
Corporation to renew their contribution to the RAS. 
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The Treasurer, in speaking of the increase in management expenses, said 
these were explained by the absorption of the ASA expenses. The RAS 
was better off following the association with the ASA because there was an 
increase in the membership of RAS and in the circulation of the Journal. 

The meeting adopted the accounts and they were duly signed by the 
Chairman and the Treasurer. 

The Treasurer told the meeting that these were the last accounts he 
would be presenting. The President said the Treasurer had told him that — 
he, the Treasurer, had found there was more to the role of Treasurer than 
he had expected and he was unable to fulfil the duties as he wished. -The 
President told the meeting that the Treasurer would be > resigning at the 
Council meeting following the AGM. 


6. Election of Officers of the Society and Members of the Council 

Mr Michael McWilliam proposed the re-election of Sir Leonard 
Allinson as Vice-President and Professor Kenneth Robinson seconded the 
proposal. This was agreed. 

The following were re-elected Members of the Council: Ms D. Ainger, 
Dr P. Baxter, O. Furley, Dr T. Soper and M. van Essen. 

The President told the meeting that Dr Robertson was unable to stand 
for re-election to the Council because he was taking up an appointment in 
the USA. 

The President then informed the meeting that Mr Lawrence-Jones was 
retiring and he would be succeeded as Honorary Solicitor by Mr Offer, a 
partner in the firm of Lawrence-Jones. The President paid tribute to Mr 


Lawrence-Jones whose long association with the Society was gratefully 
acknowledged by the Council. 


7. The appointment of the Honorary Auditors 

Messrs Deloitte Haskins and Sells were re-elected Honorary Auditors. 
This was proposed by Mr McWilliam and seconded by Professor 
Harrison-Church. 


The President thanked everyone for coming to the AGM and called the 
meeting to a close at 4.50 p.m. 


THE ROYAL AFRICAN SOCIETY 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COUNCIL FOR 1984 


MEETINGS 

The Royal African Society is grateful to the Royal Commonwealth Society and 
the Africa Centre for their co-operation in arranging joint meetings. 

The following meetings were arranged during 1984:— 


London Speaker Title of Talk 


7 February Mr Malcolm Rifkind, MP The Government and 
Minister of State for Foreign and Africa 
Commonwealth Affairs, Foreign and 
Commonwealth Office 


Chairman: Sir Philip de Zulueta 
Joint meeting with the Africa Centre 


8 March Mr Jonathan Kydd Economic Development 
Lecturer in Economics, University cf in Malawi since 
Malawi 1975-1983 Independence 
Chairman: Dr Alistair Niven 
Joint meeting with the Africa Centre 


21 March Mr Moses Ekpo A Panel Discussion on 
Director of Information for Western Nigeria 
Europe, Nigeria High Commission 
Mr Quentin Peel 
Africa editor, Financial Times 
Mr Adobe Obe, The Guardian 
Chairman: Sir Mervyn Brown 
Joint Meeting with the Royal 
Commonwealth Society 


10 April Dr Keith McLachlan Current Trends in the 
Department of Geography, SOAS Tunisian Economy: The 
Chairman: Ms Wendy Davies Bread Riots and After 
Joint meeting with the Africa Centre 


22 May Dr Donal Cruise O’Brien Islam and Politics in 
Reader in Politics with reference Black Africa 
to Africa, SOAS 
Chairman: Mr George Bennett 
Joint meeting with the Africa Centre 


20 June One day conference held jointly British Business in 
with the London Chamber of Africa: It’s role in 
Commerce and Industry the continent’s 
Chairman: Mr Julian Wathen developing economy 
Speakers: Mr Malcolm Rifkind, MP 
Minister of State, Foreign 
and Commonwealth Office 
Dr A. M. O’Connor 
University College, London A 
Mr J. M. H. Van Engelshoven 
Royal Dutch Shell Group 
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London 


26 June 


19-21 
September 


16 October 


22 October 


23 October 


27 November 


4 December 


Speaker Pe 


Mr M. Lake 

Commission of the European 
Communities 

Mr M.D, McWilliam 
Standard Chartered Bank 

Sir P. Meinertzhagen 
Commonwealth Development 
Corporation 

Mr C. F. Sedcole 

Unilever PLC 


Mr Roger Riddell, 

Overseas Development Institute 
Chairman: Dr M. Twaddle 

Joint meeting with the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs 


The African Studies 

Association of the United Kingdom 
21st Anniversary Conference 
University of York 


Dr Albert Picho-Owiny 
Minister of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Uganda 

Chairman: Dr Alastair Niven 
Joint meeting with the 

Royal Commonwealth Society 


Mr Anthony Smith 

Author and radio 

and televison broadcaster 
Chairman: Sir George Bishop 
Joint meeting with the 

Royal Geographical Society 


Mr Tony Killick 

Director Overseas 

Development Institute 

Chairman: Mr M. D. McWilliam 
Joint meeting with the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs 


Dr Douglas H. Johnson 

Formerly Regional Ministry 

of Culture and Information in Juba 
Chairman: Mr James Currey 

Joint meeting with the 

Africa Centre 


Dr Alastair Niven 

Visiting fellow Institute 

of Commonwealth Studies 
London University 
Chairman: Dr M. Twaddle 
Joint meeting with the 

Royal Commonwealth Society 
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Title of Talk 


Zimbabwe after four 
years 


Africa since 


Independence 


Uganda today 


Return Journey 
through Africa 


The IMF and Africa 


The problem of the 
Southern Sudan 


The Artsin Africa: 
A story of success 


r 


London ` Speaker 


Bristol i 
Branch 
Chairman: Mr Richard Hodder-Williams 
Secretary: Mr Roger Bailey 
10 January Mr Ngugi wa Thiongo, 
Kenyan author 


7 March Mr Martin Dent 
Keele University and 
formerly district officer and 
author on Nigerian matters 


26 March Mr Anthony de Crespigny 
_ former Professor of 
Political science, 
University of Cape Town 


1 May Mr Roger Riddell 
Overseas Development Institute 


16 October Mr Oliver Furley 
Chairman of the Birmingham Branch 
Royal African Society 


13 November Professor Kenneth Ingham 
former Prosessor of History 
at Makerere University and 
former Dean, Faculty of Arts 
University of Bristol 


12 December Film show 


Midlands 
Branch 
Chairman: Mr O. W. Furley 
Secretary: Mr F. Clarke 
10 January Mr Quentin Peel 
Africa editor of 
the Financial Times 


"29 February Dr W. Henderson 


University of Birmingham 


4 April Mr Tony Killick 
Director, Overseas 
Development Institute 


11 October Mr W. Peters 


Honorary Treasurer, 
Royal African Society 
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Title of Talk 


Problems for writers 
in Africa 


The Nigerian Coup 


The new political order 
in South Africa 


The Zimbabwe Economy 


Impressions of Uganda 


Comments on South 
Africa by a visitor 


African Hyena 


Africa’s Economic Plight 
(a survey of Nigeria, 
Ghana, Cameroon & 
Kenya) 


The origins and 
development of the 
southern African 
development' 
co-ordination conference 


Economic Conditions in 
eastern and southern 
Africa 


Economic constraints in 
central Africa and 

the role of the 
international financial 
institutions 


4 


London Speaker Title of Talk i 


28 November Dr Barry Munslow Crisis in southern Africa 
Liverpool University 


COUNCIL 
The Council met three times during the year, on 29th February, 26th April and 
2nd May. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

The Executive Committee met six times during the year, under the Chairman- 
ship of Mr J. P. G. Wathen for the first three meetings, under the Chairmanship of 
Mr M. Caine for the fourth and sixth meetings, and of Mr W. Peters for the fifth 
meeting. The other members were Mr M. D. McWilliam, Mr D. Rimmer (Vice- 
Chairmen of the Council), Mr W. Peters (Honorary Treasurer), Mr G. Bennett 
(Chairman, Speakers and Publications Sub-Committee), Mr J. Currey, Mr F. 
Frimpong-Ansah, Professor K. Robinson and Dr T. Soper. 

The Executive Committee met on 6th February, 7th March, 5th April, 10th 
May, 9th July and 8th October. 


SPEAKERS AND PUBLICATIONS SUB-COMMITTEE. 

The Sub-Committee met twice during the year under the Chairmanship of 
Mr G. Bennett on 11 June and 11 September and once, on 26th March, under 
the chairmanship of Professor Harrison-Church. Other members of the Sub- 
Committee were Ms D. Ainger, Mr J. Currey, Dr D. Gaitskell, Professor R. J. 
Harrison-Church, Mr R. Hodder-Williams and Dr M. Twaddle. 


BRANCHES 
As will be seen from the lists of meetings above both the Bristol and West 
Midlands branches have had active programmes during the year. 


MEMBERSHIP 


1981 1982 1983 1984 

Honorary Life Members 60 55 40 38 
Honorary Vice Presidents l 1 1 3 
Life Members 95 65 64 64 
Corporate Members 14 16 10 . 9 
Resident Members 434 480 420 439 
Overseas Members 217 209 241 264 
Student Members 80 82 96 101 
901 908 872 918 

LORD SEEBOHM TD 


Lord Seebohm ceased to hold office as President of the Royal African Society in 
May 1984. He had presided over our affairs for 11 years from 1973. As a very active 
member of the House of Lords and with many demands on him to serve on 
numerous committees we were exceptionally lucky that he was prepared to devote 
so much time to our work. He kept in the closest touch with all our activities and 
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members and his knowledge of Africa and its leaders and its people was unstintingly 
placed at our disposal. The Council wishes to place on record our appreciation of all 
that he did for us and we are delighted at his election to an Honorary Vice-President 
of the Society. 

Shortly before the Annual General Meeting in 1984 the editors of African Affairs 
presented Lord Seebohm with a specially bound copy of the journal number in 
which his speech to the House of Lords on ‘World Hunger’ was reprinted. Lord 
Seebohm commented upon receiving this that it made him feel somewhat like the 
ancient Greek tyrant Pisistratus. This the editors took to be not just a reference to 
Lord Seebohm’s fullness of years. Nor could they take very seriously the self- 
deprecatory story that Lord Seebohm himself told. Instead they remember the 
comment of Herodotus in his Histortes about Pisistratus: ‘He was no revolutionary, 
but governed the country in an orderly and excellent manner, without changing 
the laws or disturbing the existing magistrates’ (Penguin translation by Aubrey 
de Selincourt, p. 62). It is a pleasure for them to be able again to pay tribute to 
Lord Seebohm’s ‘orderly and excellent’ support for African Affairs during his 
Presidency of the Royal African Society. 


+ 


JOURNAL OF THE SOCIETY 

Four issues of the journal appeared during the year, unfortunately at somewhat 
later intervals than usual as it has not yet completely recovered from the delays of 
1983. Michael Twaddle and Richard Hodder-Williams continued as joint editors. 

s Michael Twaddle represented the journal at the ASAUK’s annual general meeting 
at York University in September, and Richard Hodder-Williams visited the 
American African Studies Association’s annual meeting in Los Angeles in October 
on the Society’s behalf while he was in North America. 

The editors wish to thank members of the Editorial Advisory Board of the journal 
for their help with the more difficult manuscripts submitted for publication during 
the year; similarly George Bennett and the RAS Speakers and Publications’ 
sub-committee for their advice, the Institute of Commonwealth Studies and the 
University of Bristol for their support, and Henry Ling Ltd and Oxford University 
Press for their cooperation. 


The circulation for the immediate past is as follows: 
1982 1983 1984 
Members copies 
(including ASA/UK members 1983 and 1984) 908 872 908 


Exchange copies 37 37 37 
Free copies 25 25 25 
Subscription copies 

(mostly Libraries) 1,240 1,210 1,200 


NEW PRESIDENT AND CHAIRMAN 

In May Mr Wathen succeeded Lord Seebohm as President, and Mr Caine 
became Chairman of Council. Messrs McWilliam and Rimmer became joint Vice- 
Chairmen. 


FINANCE 

On current account the Society ended 1984 with a relatively healthy surplus of 
£3,398. This compares with. £276 in 1983 and a deficit of £1,854 in 1982. With 
earnings from members subscriptions static pending the introduction of the new 
arnual rate of £15, the main source of increased income is African Affairs which 
cleared over £1,000 without taking into account the proportion of members 
subscriptions attributable to it. 
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The administrative amalgamation of the ASA/UK with the RAS continued 
during the year. Subscriptions and book-keeping have yet to be harmonised com- 
pletely. A major exercise to correct the membership lists of both the RAS and 
ASA/UK was carried out during the year. 

The accumulated surplus in the General Fund rose from £11,713 to £15,111. 

The Society is grateful for donations received in 1984 and particularly: 


Anglo-American Corporation £7,000 
Standard Chartered Bank £1,200 
Barclays Bank International £1,200 
UAC International £500 


lada 


An appeal to companies active in Africa for donations and corporate membership 
was agreed during 1984 and launched in January 1985. 


FIRST CHARITABLE TRUST 

The First Charitable Trust was established in 1968 to hold part of the reserves of 
the Royal African Society. Its function is to be available to support the operations 
and objectives of the Royal African Society, insofar as they are charitable purposes 
under English law. The Trust made donations to the Royal commonwealth Society 
Library, a project to preserve Zanzibar archives, and Lepra for use in combating 
leprosy in Africa and, jointly with Bristol University, funded the publication of a 
Directory of Africanists. These maintained the net assets of the Fund more or less 
level, £27,253 compared with £26,301 in 1983. 
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THE ROYAL AFRICAN SOCIETY 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter} 
ACCOUNTS 31st December 1984 


BALANCE SHEET—31st December 1984 
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1984 1983 
£ £ 
GENERAL FUND 
Current assets: 
Stock of medals at cost 104 104 
Debtors and prepayments 43,779 37,098 
Due from First Charitable Trust 200 309 
Due from African Studies Association 1,600 751 
1,800 1,060 
Bank balances and cash: 
Current account 2,808 4,614 
Deposit account 5,231 m 
Cash 51 47 
8,090 4,661 
Total current assets 53,773 42,923 
Less: Current liabilities: 
Subscriptions received in advance: 
Members 168 161 
Journal (gross) 17,548 12,212 
17,716 12,373 
Amount carried forward in respect 
of estimated unexpired portion of 
subscriptions received from life 
members 600 725 
Creditors 20,146 18,112 
Total current liabilities 38,462 31,210 
Net assets 15,311 11,713 
FIRST CHARITABLE TRUST FUND 
Investments at cost (Market value £25,690 1983 
£25,390) 20,509 20,509 
Current assets: 
Taxation recoverable 881 — 1,258 
Debtors 1,700 543 
Bank balances: 
Current account 877 210 
Deposit account 3,986 4,590 
7,444 6,601 
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Less: Current liabilities: 
Creditor 
Due to General Fund 


Net current assets 
Net assets 


"TOTAL NET ASSETS 


REPRESENTING: 

GENERAL FUND 
Accumulated surplus at 31st December 1983 
Surplus for year to date 


Accumulated surplus at 31st December 1984 


FIRST CHARITABLE TRUST FUND 
Amount transferred from the Society in 1968 
Unappropriated Income: 
At 31st December 1983 
, Income for year to date 


TOTAL FUNDS 


Approved by the Council for signature by: 
M. H. CAINE Chairman of Council 
W. PETERS Honorary Treasurer 
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15,311 
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14,768 
952 





27,253 





£42,564 








1983 
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500 © 


309 
809 








5,792 
26,301 





£38,014 
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THE ROYAL AFRICAN SOCIETY 
. (Incorporated by Royal Charter) 


GENERAL FUND 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNT 


for the year ended 31st December 1984 


INCOME 
Members’ subscriptions 
Donations 


Income from Fournal: 
Royalties 
Subscriptions (other than by members) 
Miscellaneous sales 
Advertisements 


Interest received 


African Studies Association of the United Kingdom: 
Capitation fee 
Less: Expenses (1984 included in Expenditure below) 


Net income 
Total income 


EXPENDITURE 

Cost of Journal: 
Printing and distribution 
Publisher’s commission 
Editorial expenses 


Meetings—net cost 


Management Expenses: 
Secretary’s salary and associated cost 
Rent 
Printing and stationery 
Telephone and postage 
Accountancy 
Other expenses 
Book keeping 


Total Expenditure 


Surplus for the year transferred 
to accumulated surplus 
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1984 
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6,858 
9,923 


16,781 
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6,829 
9,940 





16,769 
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22,913 
125 
858 





24,391 





300 





2,547 
1,297 





1,250 





42,710 





19,480 
6,874 
1,127 





27,481 
142 








6,942 
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FIRST CHARITABLE TRUST 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNT 


for the year ended 31st December 1984 


INTEREST AND DIVIDENDS ON INVESTMENTS 
(including tax credits) 


Less: OUTGOINGS 
Donations 
Lepra 
Royal Commonwealth Society Library 
Bemba Exhibition 
Directory of Africanists 
Zanzibar archives 


Expenses arising from public meeting in Quebec arranged 
by the Canadian African Studies Association 
Bank charges refund (1983 Charges) 


BALANCE—being unappropriated income 
transferred to Trust Fund 
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1984 
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2,925 




















1983 
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2,896 




















THE ROYAL AFRICAN SOCIETY 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter ) 


STATEMENT OF SOURCE AND APPLIGATION OF FUNDS 


for the year ended 31st December 1984 


SOURCE OF FUNDS 

General Fund: 

Surplus for the year 

First Charitable Trust: 
Unappropriated Income 


NET INCREASE IN FUNDS 


REPRESENTING 
Net increase/(decrease) in working capital comprising: 
Increase in taxation recoverable 
Increase in debtors 
Increase in bank balances and cash 
Decrease in life membership subscriptions 
carried forward 
Increase in creditors 
(Increase)/decrease in subscriptions in advance 


Net increase in working capital 


NOTES TO THE ACCOUNTS 


1984 
É 




















1983 
£ 




















1. The Society which is incorporated by Royal Charter is a non-profit 
making body and not subject to taxation. The First Charitable Trust is a 


registered charity which is exempt from taxation. 


2. The accounts have been prepared on the historical cost basis of 


accounting. 


REPORT OF THE HONORARY AUDITORS TO THE MEMBERS 
OF THE ROYAL AFRICAN SOCIETY 
We have audited the accompanying accounts in accordance with approved 


Auditing Standards. 


In our opinion these accounts give a true and fair view of the state of the 
Society’s affairs at 31st December 1984 and of its transactions and source 


and application of funds for the year then ended. 


DELOITTE HASKINS & SELLS 
Chartered Accountants 


London 
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BOOKS 


Integration, Development and Equity: Economic Integration in West 
Africa, by Peter Robson. London, George Allen and Unwin, 1983. 
ix+18lpp. £15, hard cover. 


Small is often beautiful, in the Schumacher sense, but not necessarily so where it 
reflects the size of a political territory in the new and largely independent Africa of 
the 1980s. It is hardly surprising, therefore, that much thought should have been 
given in post-war years to closer association between different countries even 
though the changes so far are minimal, and the political map of Africa 
today—though the colours are different—is basically the same as it was 50 or more 
years ago. 

West Africa is still in many respects a legacy of the Scramble for Africa during 
the nineteenth century. It thus calls for effective economic collaboration, 
wherever possible, but it also illustrates the obstacles facing these countries, 
especially as there are such disparities of size with a range from Gambia (11,000 
square kilometres and 600,000 people) to Nigeria (924,000 square kilometres and a 
population of at least 85 millions). Furthermore most West African currencies are 
not freely convertible. 

This work by Peter Robson, Professor of Economics at St. Andrew’s University, 
is the first study of its kind in West Africa. It is important because integration is 
an important element in Third World development strategy, and it is authoritative 
because its author had been a consultant to several economic committees in the 
Third World and has published numerous studies of these groupings besides his 
editorship of the useful Penguin, International Economic Integration (1972). 

Two introductory chapters that discuss a developmental theory of integration 
among developing countries and deal with aspects of practical strategy and policy 
issues are not easy reading for those who are not trained economists. But 
important lessons emerge from the detailed studies of the four main initiatives for 
regional integration on which the author focuses much attention. First comes the 
Communauté Economique de l’Afrique de ’ Quest (CEAO), the successor to earlier 
and unsuccessful efforts to encourage regional economic collaboration between a 
majority of the states of the earlier Federation of French West Africa. The Mano 
River Union was inaugurated in 1973 between two of the smaller states of West 
Africa, Sierra Leone and Liberia, which suffer from the small size (55 millions 
at most) of their internal markets. The third, the Economic Community of West 
African States (ECOWAS), is an outcome of efforts that followed the Nigerian civil 
war and in which Nigeria played a very prominent role. 

The most recent (1981) is the economic and monetary union of Senegal and 
Gambia (Senegambia). This is perhaps the most readily understood in view of 
the peculiarity of Gambia’s position—‘an irrational intrusion into the very much 
larger country of Senegal’ is Professor Robson’s description—~although the issue of 
closer economic cooperation has been on the agenda ever since Senegal became 
independent in 1960. 

Integration is important, therefore, in West Africa but the solutions to the 
problems are very difficult, and as Professor Robson points out, it is ‘clearly not 
a panacea and it is unlikely to generate rapid economic growth.’ If there is to 
be progress, ‘greatly strengthened Community Funds and development banking 
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institutions would be necessary’; and somehow, sometime, there must be ‘a ration- 
alization of industrial development on an acceptable regional basis’. 
University College of Swansea ROBERT W. STEEL 


African Urban Society, by Margaret Peil with Pius D.Sada. Wiley, Chichester, 
1984. 392pp. £19.50. 


This is an extremely valuable survey of many aspects of city life in tropical 
Africa. It contains a vast store of information that must surely be of interest to 
most readers of African Affairs, since transition from rural to urban life is arguably 
the most important, and certainly the most widespread, change taking place in 
Africa today—now that most economies are stagnant and there is no clear direction 
of political change. The information is handled throughout in a thoughtful way, 
and complex issues are often presented remarkably clearly. The book should be 
equally useful to those already quite familiar with the subject and those largely new 
to it; but it will be most useful, perhaps, to those who know one African city and 
would like to know how this compares with the general picture. Among other 
things we have here a synthesis of a vast range of social science literature, and the 
27-page bibliography is of great value in itself. 

The opening chapters examine the nature of urbanization in an African context, 
and the evolution of urban systems within this continent. Then follows a chapter 
which rather curiously combines a discussion of the extent and significance of 
primacy within national urban systems and an examination of spatial structures 
within cities. Later chapters deal with rural-urban migration, kinship and social 
relations, the urban economy and employment structures, and housing systems. 
Each is a very comprehensive review of the present situation, incorporating the 
findings of various social surveys, some undertaken by Professor Peil herself. 
Each aims at much more than description, often investigating the correlations 
among several variables, although in most cases neither clear trends nor simple 
explanations are found. Indeed, the complexity of African urban life, with its 
many apparent paradoxes, is amply demonstrated. 

From time to time theories formulated elsewhere are evaluated in the African 
context, but by page 80 it is stated that ‘it should be clear that models of urban 
society developed for industrialized countries do not necessarily fit well when 
applied to Africa’, and most of the discussion is based on the situation on the 
ground rather than deriving from abstract theory. Marxist approaches are con- 
sidered, but ‘on the whole they have been more concerned with ideology than with 
empirical reality’ (p. 64), and they are not adopted in this book. Even so, the small 
amount of attention given to class structures and class conflict is rather 
remarkable. The whole book stands firmly within the tradition of positivist rather 
than structuralist or humanistic social science: and it is also ‘positive’ in the sense 
that topics such as crime are only very briefly discussed. Also lacking is any 
treatment of matters such as music-~clearly a distinction has been made between 
‘society’ and ‘culture’. 

The study is explicitly confined to tropical Africa, and there is a heavy emphasis 
on the countries formerly under British rule. Thus the index provides 51 references 
to Lagos, 29 to Nairobi and 23 to Freetown, compared with only 11 to Kinshasa, 5 
to Addis Ababa and 4 to Brazzaville (cities of comparable sizes). There is almost 
nothing on the cities of Angola and Mozambique, clearly reflecting the dearth of 
literature on these, even in Portuguese. None the less, the geographical scope is 
wide enough to show in every chapter the diversity of African cities, and the book is 
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notably free of the overgeneralizations so often made about them. Even such 
distinctively African features as the significance of kinship ties are shown to differ 
substantially from place to place. One type of variation that might have been 
examined more systematically is that between life in the major cities and life in the 
small provincial towns which collectively account for a comparable share of the total 
urban population. 

As we view Africa in the mid-1980s the most important of all the chapters may be 
the last, entitled ‘Poverty’. Various policy issues are raised here, though few are 
resolved——for this is not a book on urban planning and is far more concerned with 
understanding the present than anticipating the future. ‘This may help to explain 
the positive tone that is maintained even in the face of the mounting problems 
evident in so many African cities. These are no doubt in many cases problems of 
African countries in general rather than of their cities in particular, and the book is 
notable for its rejection of the current widespread negative attitude to city growth. 
However, this reviewer, who has written in a similar vein on African urbanization, 
is finding it increasingly difficult to maintain such an optimistic view. 

University College, London ANTHONY O’ CONNOR 


Nigerian Foreign Policy: Alternative Perceptions and Projections, edited 
by Timothy M. Shaw and Olajide Aluko. London: Macmillan, 1983. x+257. 
pp. £25.00 


Foreign policy is the area which brings Nigeria’s aspirations into the sharpest 
confrontation with her achievements. This volume is redolent with references to 
the country’s international importance. ‘It is considered almost axiomatic by 
Nigerians and non-Nigerians alike that Nigeria is Africa’s great or major power’ (p. 
24). Figures for her population, gross domestic product and armed forces are 
readily adduced in support of the ‘leadership role’ which she may be expected to 
play in Africa and perhaps beyond. But save for a period in the later 1970s, from 
the negotiation of the Lome I Convention signed in February 1975 to the nation- 
alization of BP Nigeria in July 1979, evidence for this role has been all too hard to 
come by. Much of the interest of this volume lies in its authors’ attempts to 
resolve the ‘status inconsistency’ of Nigeria as an international actor. Written in 
the period up to mid-1981, though published only just before the fall of the Shagari 
regime in late 1983, it reflects growing doubts as to whether the impetus of the late 
1970s could be maintained—doubts which by now would have resolved on the 
pessimistic side. The key episode which symbolised the end of the ‘leadership 
role’——the expulsion of the aliens in early 1983—fell after the book went to press. 
Concentrating on the Nigerian angle, the authors (four Nigerians, five foreigners) 
do not provide the overview of the African and global systems necessary for a 
definitive assessment, and their views, as the title implies, are variegated. One 
of the volume’s weaknesses is indeed that it consists in large part of essays by differ- 
ent people covering much the same ground, and drawing on many of the same 
examples. Its most valuable contributions are the most specific ones, notably 
Biersteker’s on indigenization in the economy (with a fascinating list of the ways in 
which multinationals have succeeded in evading its effects), and Aluko’s set of case 
studies of decision-making within the Ministry of External Affairs; the discussion 
of the decision to negotiate Lome I, which initiated the period of active foreign 
policy well before the Muritala Mohammed regime took over, is especially 
welcome. Stoutly defending the role of the MEA in policy-making, Aluko 
offhandedly refers to the Mohammed government’s recognition of the MPLA 
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during the Angolan civil war in November 1975 (against MEA advice) as a ‘serious 
error in judgement’ (pp. 89-90); since many other commentators have taken this as 
a key decision in asserting Nigerian (and even African) independence of the West, 
the incident deserves less cavalier treatment. 

Other useful chapters include Bach on US-Nigerian relations, and general 
surveys by Wright (whose subtitle, ‘Dominance or Dependence?’, might serve for 
the whole volume), and Delancey. Finally, Aluko is left with the impossible task 
of speculating on ‘Nigerian Foreign Policy in the Year 2000’. His conclusion says 
it all (pp. 202-203): 

‘If these improvements (in economic and military capability) can continue 

steadily, and if they are accompanied by a stable political order and a socially just 

society at home, as well as by the development of a viable economic and industrial 
base, then I expect that by the year 2000 the country’s foreign policy is likely to 
be more dynamic, more consistent and more effective than ever before.’ 

Just so. 
University of Lancaster CHRISTOPHER CLAPHAM 


A History of Nigeria, by Elizabeth JIsiche1. Longman: London, 
1983. xix+517 pp. £22 hardback, £8.95 paperback. Ropes of Sand: Studies 
in Igbo History and Culture, by Adiele Afigbo. Ibadan and London: Univer- 
sity Press Limited and Oxford University Press, 1981 [1984]. xii+387 pp. £16 
cloth cover. 


A few years ago A. E. Ayandele (echoing the late Thomas Hodgkin) argued that 
the writing of Nigerian history had suffered from over attention to Euro-African 
seaboard relations, had focused mainly on the larger ethnic groups to the neglect of 
smaller groups, and had emphasized the factors of national disunity. His main 
criticism, however, was that historians had concentrated on the elite and largely 
ignored the activities of ordinary people. More recently John Peel, in [jeshas and 
Nigerians (Cambridge University Press, 1983), has tilted at the ‘Ibadan School of 
History’ for its reluctance to be sociological and for producing ‘a sort of Whig 
history, an account of how the fittest representatives of the African people— 
mediators and modernizers—have risen within the bounds of the colonial society’. 

Professor Isichei in this new history of Nigeria has met many of these criticisms. 
In an outstanding book, which enthusiastically advances new ideas and interpre- 
tations about Nigeria’s past, her sights are set on a broader and much more exciting 
and vigorous kind of history. Based on a large volume of recent research, much of 
it undertaken in Nigerian universities (including unpublished and oral materials), 
and a detailed reading of archival papers, reports and published studies, this History 
makes frequent reference to possible topics for future research and enquiry (for 
example, the brief section on ‘rural attitudes and landscapes’ on pp. 39-40; perhaps 
one day there will be a book entitled ‘The Making of the Nigerian Landscape’). It 
is a notable achievement and as an historiographical model no doubt will have an 
influence well beyond the frontiers of Nigeria. 

The approach adopted by Professor Isichei is vastly different from the 
predominantly Eurocentric structures of previous histories of Nigeria. Her creat- 
ment is thematic with chapters mainly on economic and social topics—agriculture, 
mining, trade, social relationships, literacy, art and architecture. Political history 
is given relatively brief and somewhat dense cover while the colonial period, which 
occupied a central place in the books by Burns and Crowder, is an ‘interlude’ and 
afforded thirty pages. Woven into the themes is an emphasis on ‘linkages’, the 
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‘history of the bonds which unite’ the people who comprise modern Nigeria. Inan 
appendix on ‘Genetic Markers in Nigeria’, Dr Peter Isichei suggests a common 
ancestral stock for the majority of the inhabitants of sub-Sahara’s most populous 
state. The main actors in Professor Isichei’s pages are ordinary men and 
women—peasants, traders, canoemen, craftsmen, carriers, catechists and soldiers. 
The elites are largely eschewed although they inevitably dominate the political 
history; at times ordinary people came to occupy elite positions in local 
societies. Examples of socio-economic change are drawn from smaller ethnic 
polities as well as from the larger and better known and recorded ones. Writing 
thematic history over a long span of time, particularly when evidence is thinly 
spread, requires great skill. By and large Professor Isichei has avoided, or 
acknowledged, the obvious problems of compression and generalization, but at 
times in her quest for examples to support arguments she moves somewhat 
bewilderingly from one area to another and across long periods of time. This, 
then, is not really a book for the uninitiated. They would be more at ease with 
the chronological order of the other histories of Nigeria which retain their 
worth. Despite the considerable research on Nigeria’s past it is clear from this 
latest work that historians are very much up against the facts frontier. Most of 
Professor Isichei’s examples are drawn from the period after 1800 and although oral 
tradition and Islamic sources add to our knowledge (much of it in this case from 
local studies—an area in which the author is an active pioneer) weighty reliance has 
still to be placed on European writings. 

The Igbo have had several notable historians, including Professor Isichei, 
although as an ethnic group outside the area traversed by Europeans and Arabs, and 
forming acephalous societies, little of Igbo society is documented before 
1900. Professor Afigbo, in a collection of essays, obviously written in the 
mid-1970s (and appearing in 1984 but with a printed publication date of 1981) 
argues ‘that information which survives about the Igbo past is scanty and scrappy 
indeed’ (p. 2). Later on he writes that it is ‘too early to attempt a definite assess- 
ment of the impact of colonialism on Igbo society’ (p. 283), although a preliminary 
assessment was attempted by Elizabeth Isichei in two books published in the 
1970s. On these terms a ‘definite assessment’ is unlikely to ever occur but 
fortunately Professor Afigbo, a cautious frontiersman, is prepared to examine 
aspects of Igbo history in the nine essays in this book which are all based on a blend 
of oral and written records—on origins and culture history, the Holy City of Nri, 
Nsukka before 1916, economic aspects of pre-colonial society, Aro origins, the Aro 
slaving oligarchy, and the Igbo language. 

Obviously in a collection of this kind readers will be drawn to specific essays. I 
was interested by the essay which looked at how Equiano’s Narrative has been used 
as a source on eighteenth century Igbo society, though I was somewhat surprised, 
in an essay critically assessing a text, to read Afigbo’s assertion that Equiano was in 
a slave colony for thirty years (p. 148) and also to see him described as a defender of 
black rights in the nineteenth century (p. xi). Other chapters of interest were on 
‘Igbo Land under Colonial Rule’ (Igbo institutions did not collapse just before the 
British conquest, and nor was Igbo avidity for Christianity a result of what 
Elizabeth Isichei has called ‘a crisis of social identity’), and the final essay on 
“The Impact of Colonialism on Igbo Language’ which examined the contest 
between Onitsha Igbo (Roman Catholic) and Union Igbo (the Protestant Church 
Missionary Society). These are all excellent essays containing a wealth of detail 
about currencies, culture, slavery and religious practices, unfortunately made less 
accessible because of the lack of an index. It is to be hoped that before too long 
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Professor Afigbo will be able to assemble sufficient material to write at least a partial 
history of the Igbo. In the meantime these essays add to our knowledge of the area 
and peoples of southeastern Nigeria. . 

- Goldsmiths’ College, University of London DAVID KILLINGRAY 


Social History of Timbuktu, by Elias N. Saad. Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1983. vilit+324pp. £25.00 in UK, $49.50 in USA. ISBN 
0 521 24603 2. 


Dr Saad’s work aims to cover the whole span of Timbuktu’s existence from the 
early twelfth century right up to the nineteenth and early twentieth. This 
ambitious programme is achieved not by focussing on politics and international 
relations (as we should now call it), much less by concentrating on social history (in 
spite of its title) for a social history would entail sections on women, slaves, 
entertainments and the arts, on the role of craftsmen in society, the daily life of the 
poor, and all sorts of other things which this book simply does not touch on and 
about which we certainly do not yet know sufficient. Instead he concerns himself 
with elements of continuity throughout the period, and in particular with the 
emergence and survival, in spite of considerable vicissitudes, of a patriciate of 
scholars which effectively ran the city throughout most of this period. His defence 
of this approach can be summarized by two statements taken from the beginning 
and the end of the book respectively Dr Saad argues that ‘we must seek the charac- 
ter or personality of Timbuktu in those factors which contributed most to the 
ordering of society and which provided a framework for stability’ (p. 14), and that 
‘any historical study is shaped [and should be shaped] by the nature of the existing 
evidence’ (p. 224). Both arguments are ultimately convincing; though it is 
impossible not to regret the title all the same, for in the context of anglophone 
historiography it cannot but mislead. 

A useful and (so far) admirably lucid terminology is growing up around the study 
of Islamic societies (and some non-Islamic ones) and of cities in particular, and Dr 
Saad makes skilful use of this to portray Timbuktu’s past in terms which make 
immediate sense to students of Islamic communities elsewhere without in anv way 
diminishing his city’s specifically West African, Saharan and Sahelian character. 
Thus, if we look at his chapter headings, he begins (after introduction) with the 
‘genesis of a social tradition’, described as the ‘emergence of a patricate’ within what 
had begun as an autonomous commercial settlement. Next he turns to ‘the 
scholars as a learned elite’ and ‘the scholars as administrators’ and ‘as regional 
notables’. Finally he discusses the ‘persistence of the patriciate’ and its resurgence 
after the Moroccan invasion and the appearance of ‘Ruma (Moroccan) 
notables’. Patricians, notables, scholars, all these concepts are now precise enough 
for us to recognize counterparts elsewhere, yet still sufficiently flexible to be used 
without ‘internationalising’ Timbuktu’s unique aspects. One wishes that a similar 
terminology could be developed for the non-urban and non-Muslim (or ‘different’ 
Muslim) groups who so often influence and occasionally dominate Muslim cities 
and towns. Dr Saad’s ‘bodies of Songhai/Ruma troops’, the Tuaregs, Berbers, 
and even the Soninke, Malinke or Fulani of whom he speaks corporately from. time 
to time, his “Pamashagh-speaking Bella’ and ‘Arabic-speaking Barābish’: this 
reviewer at least felt that he might be able to recognize their equivalents in (for 
instance) Swahili history, but was much less sure, and the picture he received of the 
totality of Timbuktu society correspondingly less rounded. Dr Saad constantly 
stresses the essential autonomy of Timbuktu, even when it was incorporated into 
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the Songhai and Moroccan empires. We might have had a clearer idea of what this 
autonomy entailed and of its precise limitations if we had been able to get a clearer 
image of these non-scholarly, non-patrician and on occasion even non-urban 
groups. 

But this is not a fundamental criticism. The work as a whole is packed with 
information, insights and ideas, well structured and clearly expressed (save for the 
occasional pleonastic use of prepositions: ‘divided into A and into B’ or ‘distinguish 
between C and between D’ where one ‘into’ or ‘between’ would suffice: how do 
Cambridge University editors come to let such solecisms pass?). It relies heavily 
upon traditional chronicles (especially, of course, the Timbuktu Chronicle) and 
upon a scrutiny of notes and annotations and other marginalia in Arabic scholarly 
works which still survive in libraries in Timbuktu and elsewhere, and it brilliantly 
justifies their value to historians. (Once again, it is impossible not to think ruefully 
of the many comparable manuscript works ignored and rotting on the Swahili coast, 
and of the few Swahili chronicles, poor cousins admittedly of their West African 
counterparts, yet surely not so valueless as they are usually accounted. Ina recent 
article Dr Saad himself cast what promises to be a very useful beam of light upon 
the Kilwa Chronicle, and his book is a further incentive to turn again to it and to the 
others).* 

Finally, and perhaps most important, this book represents a useful brick in the 
bridge which modern ‘western’ scholarship (I use the phrase for want of a better) is 
at last beginning to build across the chasm which still separates it from traditional 
Islamic learning. Future scholars in a joint tradition will surely find a place for Dr 
Saad in their sz/silas—and that is no mean achievement. It is a plaudit which he 
might well not have merited had he given us even the most excellent ‘social history’ 
in the anglophone sense. 

Lamu, Kenya J. de V. ALLEN 


*‘Kilwa dynastic historiography: a critical study’, History in Africa 6 (1979), pp. 177-207. 


West African Christianity: the religious impact, by Lamin Sanneh, London: 
Christopher Hurst, 1983. xviiit+286pp. £6.50, paperback. 


Lamin Sanneh in West African Christianity has produced a textbook for African 
history and religious studies courses. It brings together a range of monograph 
material from Frend on the Donatists to Martin on the Kimbanguists. It is not 
exhaustive but it is a helpful approach to telling the story of Christianity through 
the centuries in West Africa, when few continuities and linking themes suggest 
themselves. 

Not surprisingly for an author writing for an African market, a dominant theme is 
‘African agency’, presented in a balanced interplay with missionary endeavour. 
For those who have attempted to teach the course for which the book is a potboiler, 
the problems are familiar. Does modern Africa need to know about Fr. Illuminato 
di Poggitello who went to Benin in 1748, and all those other names that litter 
mission history? We would much rather hear about his impressions of the Oba’s 
life, and compare the impressions with those of his predecessors and nineteenth 
century followers. Yet it is very difficult to write thematically and honestly when 
the changes in European and African societies both have to be taken into account. 
Christian histories have an uncanny way of telling the reader all the things it is least 
important to know, and, of necessity, leaving out the interesting questions through 
lack of sources. 
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One consequence is that the reader jumps from the litany of the good, the sick, 
the dead, the manipulated and manipulators, to Sanneh’s final thematic chapters. 
These are interesting at two levels. Firstly, they tell you a great deal about the 
conflict between Muslim and Christian elites in Africa today, fought out in the 
historiography of Christianity in Africa. Secondly, in their worrying about 
‘traditional religions’, and how they relate to the twe world religions, they raise an 
important African issue of political consequence. How does sub-saharan Africa 
relate to the West and its arabic-speaking northern neighbours that share the 
continent? 

Lamin Sanneh goes to some length to demonstrate that if African agency in the 
spread of Christianity is taken seriously, and the ‘independent Churches’ taken into 
account, any facile claim for Islam that it is the ‘religion of Africa’ cannot be 
substantiated. Indeed, he stresses the historical drive within Islam to destroy 
pagan practices against which the westernism of the nineteenth century missionary 
seems liberal in comparison. Instructively the word ‘arabic-heritage’ is frequently 
used, and ‘arabized Islam’ used as an equivalent of westernized Christianity. 

This approach contains two basic flaws. The main one is that although Islam 
and Christianity are obviously intrusive monotheistic book religions, their 
internal dynamic and, therefore, their relationship with culture and society are very 
different. Normative Islam in Africa has not passed through the filter of liberalism 
and secular nationalism, at least not fully and not yet. Islam has a political and 
legal agenda, a vision of society central to its religious thrust, not a debated corcllary 
of principles of individual conduct. Destroying pagan practices plays a different 
role in Islam from Christianity and this needs to be taken into account. 

The second flaw is to believe that Islam’s claim is a ‘purely’ religious one. When 
Muslims say that Islam is the religion of Africa they mean that Christianity is the 
religion of imperialism. ‘They mean that their experiences in colonial times were 
humiliating and not forgotten. It is no use talking about the Donatists and 
Augustine in reply. As Lamin Sanneh senses, one alternative is to posit an 
‘African’ identity to vie with that of Islam. But unless it shares the anti-imperialist 
fervour of renascent Islam, it is unlikely to have many buyers. 

8 Walcot Parade, Bath IAN LINDEN 


Christliche Mission und deutscher Imperialismus 1884-1914. Eine 
politische Geschichte ihrer Beziehungen wahrend der deutschen 
Kolonialzeit (1884-1914) unter besonderer Berücksichtigung Afrikas und 
Chinas, by Horst Gründer. Ferdinand Schöningh, Paderborn, West Germany, 
1982. 444 pp. ISBN 3506 77464 6, DM 82. 


This is a mixture of historical narrative and more general discussion of Christian 
missionary activity in German-ruled Africa as well as China in the thirty odd vears 
before the First World War. As the subtitle indicates, it is principally ‘a political 
history’ rather than a theological treatise or any more ambitious attempt at a more 
rounded sociological assessment of the significance of Christian missionary activity 
in these particular areas. The book also has the weaknesses as well as the strengths 
of a work which originated as a Habilitationsschrift in a West German university, a 
very densely written text and numerous footnotes of great detail and precision. 
Nonetheless the strengths are very real ones. 

First the various missionary societies are introduced in turn in a 60-page 
introductory chapter, followed by one outlining the basic argument of the book of 
an ‘alliance of interests’ between missionaries and colonialists. Then follow two 
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very long sections on Africa and China respectively before the author again under- 
lines in his conclusion that Christian missionary activity assisted German colonial 
penetration by providing it with an acceptable face both locally and in the metropol, 
and by equipping Christian converts for life under colonialism in a variety of very 
concrete ways. Nonetheless, there were definite limits to this cooperation in 
colonial endeavour, and some of the most interesting parts of the book detail places 
where interests clashed rather than coincided, such as over pro-Islamic policy in 
German East Africa and policy towards plantations. Another theme is that 
Christian missionary endeavour sought to retain what was considered ‘best’ in 
African societies but ultimately so often undermined the very things missionaries 
most wanted to preserve. 

The 140-page section of the book devoted to Africa provides a detailed descrip- 
tion and discussion of developments in South West Africa, Kamerun, Togo, and 
German East Africa. The part of this section considering German East Africa 
ranges very widely, including amongst other things a most interesting cluster of 
pages on the kingdom of Buganda which lay just north of the German-controlled 
area, and others discussing why French Catholic congregations operated through- 
out the German sphere because Bismarck’s Kulturkampf against Roman Catholics 
in Germany itself hindered German ones working there during the very first years 
of German penetration into the East African interior. ‘The list of sources at the 
end of the book provides an annotated list of 40 archives consulted, over 30 of them 
missionary ones. This list, as much else in this monumental work, should prove 
most helpful to subsequent researchers. 

Institute of Commonwealth Studies, London MICHAEL TWADDLE 


Imperialism and Fascism in Uganda, by Mahmood Mamdani. Heinemann 
Educational Books, London, 1983. 115pp. ISBN 0 435 96503 4. £2.95, paper 
covers. 


Mahmood Mamdani’s book is one of the first attempts to explain the Idi Amin 
regime in Uganda, its background, and not least the reasons for its survival 
throughout most of the 1970s. As such it is a most welcome book, in particular 
because it depersonalizes the whole course of events by focusing on the underlying 
forces in society and the international environment, while Idi Amin’s character 
and personal excesses are deliberately left out. Apart from some critical references 
to the ‘Kibedi clique’ the author draws his explanations from imperialist and 
neocolonial linkages and from the resultant class divisions in Uganda society. 

It is evident that the author is inspired by Marxist approaches and relies heavily 
on theories of imperialism and exploitation. Given this context the book is rather 
predictable: it adds nothing new to what we have heard before about development 
in the colonial and pre-Amin periods. What is new is the attempt to deploy the 
concept of fascism as an analytical tool in the assessment of the Amin regime— 
and for that matter of other regimes in contemporary Africa. It is a bold attempt 
to use a concept taken from a European context and to transfer it to an African 
situation, but unfortunately the author’s good intentions are not pursued con- 
vincingly. While the record of the Amin dictatorship bore some resemblance to 
that of Hitler and Mussolini in Germany and Italy, fascism as an explanatory term 
is narrowly defined here, and seen almost exclusively as an effect of imperialism and 
to some extent of neocolonialism, as the title of the book indicates. 

This means that, in attempting to explain the survival of the Amin regime, the 
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author’s major focus is on external influences, while too little attention is given to 
internal factors. Even though the author frequently mentions ‘classes’ such es the 
peasants and the petty bourgeoisie, his major interest is their links with external 
forces. Consequently it is difficult for him to come to grips with the powerful 
religious and ethnic factionalism in the country and their capacity to transcend class 
differences and economic differences generally. As is often the case in Marxist- 
inspired analyses, the role of ideology is difficult to explain, as may be seen from 
Mamdani’s interpretation of the Democratic Party and his account of Amin’s 
programme of Islamization. 

It is therefore more in spite of, rather than with the help of, the theoretical 
framework that we get a useful and illuminating account of the basis and survival of 
the Amin regime in the last half of the book. Two aspects in particular are worth 
mentioning. Chapter Four, on the fascist state, provides a careful examination of 
the militarization of both the state and the economy. It is maintained that the 
major source of recruitment to the army was the urban unemployed, not the 
peasants; this again accounts for the army’s increasingly lumpen character, and 
contradicts assumptions about ethnic determinants of recruitment. This is a very 
interesting thesis, although one would have liked it to be better substantiated, 
i.e. by means of a social breakdown of recruitment to the army, especially to the 
Officers’ Corps, which benefited most from the political and socio-economic 
changes. 

‘The second important aspect is the linkages to the international system. These 
frequently changing linkages—to the former colonial power, to neighbouring states 
like Sudan and Kenya, to the two superpowers, the USA and the Soviet Union, 
to Israel and the Islamic world (Libya, the PLO, Egypt and Saudi Arabia)—are 
carefully developed, often with the help of trade figures. The author gives us a 
convincing assessment of how internal policy was a reflection of the international 
linkages and the power game, and how the regime was kept alive and finally brceught 
down by a combination of internal resistance and strong external pressure, which 
was again spurred by a certain amount of pure self-interest. 

It is in this latter respect that the book takes on a more general value, as it shows 
Uganda as the victim of international forces beyond its own control. But to see the 
fascism which Amin’s regime represented merely as an effect of imperialism is to 
employ too narrow a framework and to underestimate the importance of a whole 
range of internal factors. 

University of Copenhagen HOLGER BERNT HANSEN 


Ethiopia: Politics, Economics and Society by Peter Schwab. London, 
Frances Pinter, 1985. 134pp. £15.00(£5.95 paper). 


This, the first volume in a new series on ‘Marxist regimes’, is also the first 
attempt to describe the political and economic structure of post-revolutionary 
Ethiopia. The inability to undertake fieldwork, and the changing nature of the 
institutions themselves (the new Workers’ Party of Ethiopia was founded just in 
time to rate a postscript), make it an inevitably provisional account, but Schwab 
compensates for any problems in this respect by his enthusiasm for the revolution, 
and for the benefits which it has brought to women, peasants, oppressed nationali- 
ties and the other exploited groups of feudal Ethiopia. From this position of 
sympathy, he feels able to issue advice to the government over controversial issues 
such as ethnicity (‘It must be made clear to the population that despite their 
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numbers [the Amhara] wield no undue influence’, p. 55), and the relative import- 
ance of political and economic goals (“Understandable as it is that the Dergue 
desired to maintain coffee production, in this case the politics of land reform 
enforcement must take priority over the economics’, p. 60). Writing before the 
scale of the current famine became apparent, he nonetheless correctly identifies 
the failure to achieve economic growth, and especially the decline in food grain 
production, as the critical problem facing the revolution; and given the inability of 
the Soviet Union to provide economic assistance commensurate with its military 
aid, he pinpoints the need for Western capital as the essential requirement for the 
creation of an integrated socialist economy. Whether this will be forthcoming on 
the scale required is of course another matter. An intriguing if uneven volume, 
this may well come to be seen as representing an important if transitory stage in 
Western efforts to come to terms with the Ethiopian revolution. 
University of Lancaster CHRISTOPHER CLAPHAM 


Energy and Development in Kenya, edited by P. O’Keefe, P. Raskin and S. 
Bernow. Beijer Institute, Stockholm, and Scandinavian Institute of African 
Studies, Uppsala, 1984. 185pp. Swedish Kr 75. SADCC: Energy and 
Development to the Year 2000, edited by J. T. C. Simoes. Beijer Institute, 
Stockholm, and Scandinavian Institute of African Studies, Uppsala, 1984. 184 
pp. Swedish Kr 75. Irrigation in Tropical Africa, edited by W. M. Adams 
and A. T. Grove. African Studies Centre, University of Cambridge, 1984. 148 
pp. £5.50, paperback. Rural Water Supply and Health, edited by M. 
Falkenmark. Scandinavian Institute of African Studies, Uppsala, 1982. 118 
pp. Swedish Kr 40. Who Puts Water in the Taps?, by S. K. Chauhan et 
al. Earthscan, London, 1983. 92pp. £3.00, paperback. 


Issues of environmental management are increasingly being recognized as 
critically important for human welfare in Africa, and all these five books have 
valuable contributions to make to knowledge and awareness in that field. 

The Beijer Institute, the International Institute for Energy and Human Ecology 
of the Royal Swedish Academy of Sciences, has embarked on a long-term project of 
research relating to energy planning in Africa, stressing the importance of 
non-commercial sources so long ignored in such planning. The first in what is to 
be a long series of publications on ‘Energy, Environment and Development in 
Africa’ reports the results of an intensive and impressive study undertaken in 
Kenya in 1980-83, directed by Phil O’Keefe. It documents Kenya’s current 
energy balance, estimates requirements up to the year 2000, and considers policy 
options. It concludes that fuelwood must remain the dominant source, placing 
great strain on the environment and demanding policies sensitive to the situation 
and perceptions of the majority of Kenyans. 

The second volume in the series is based on an energy planning seminar held in 
Zimbabwe in December 1982, and sponsored by the Southern African Develop- 
ment Co-ordination Conference (SADCC), for which much preparatory work was 
undertaken by the Beijer Institute. Combining reviews of energy demand and 
supply from 1980 to 2000 throughout the region, discussions of policy issues, and 
papers on the energy situation in each of the nine SADCC countries, it provides a 
vast amount of information, and also highlights economic and political issues of 
critical importance. It provides an outstanding example of fruitful co-operation 
between an African political body and a European academic institution. 
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The third book noted here provides us with thirteen papers given at a 1983 
workshop in Cambridge, examining problems and problem-solving in relation to 
irrigation. Many of the papers draw on Nigerian experience, but others related 
to Sudan, Kenya and Madagascar. One or two are rather technical in nature, but 
the majority are concerned with the ‘human’ dimensions of irrigation schemes, 
including how they are perceived by the men and women whom they are intended 
to serve. This volume, the third in a new series of ‘Cambridge African 
Monographs’ deserves to be very widely read. 

The remaining two books also relate to water management, but especially to 
domestic supplies, and also in a wider “Third World’ context. That edited by 
Falkenmark provides in highly readable form the proceedings of a UN-sponsored 
seminar held in Uppsalain 1980. Individual chapters deal with health issues, with 
women’s role in water collection, with planning water schemes, with technological 
options, and with training and research needs, synthesizing 28 papers (including 
several from Africa) and six workshop discussions. The final volume is one of 
several low-priced paperbacks produced by Earthscan, the media arm of the 
London-based International Institute for Environment and Development. This 
forcefully presents the case for community participation in schemes for water 
supply and sanitation in poor countries, through a series of local studies which 
include rural water projects in Ghana, Guinea-Bissau and Malawi. Other recent 
beoks from Earthscan, of equal value, have concerned ‘natural’ disasters and access 
to urban land for the poor, while the most important of all in respect of Africa 
(Africa in Crisis, by Lloyd Timberlake) is due to be published in June 1985. 

University College, London ANTHONY O’CONNOR 


Counter-insurgency in Rhodesia, by J. K. Cilliers, Croom Helm, London, 
1984. 226pp. ISBN 0 7099 34122. £16.95. 


A series of books has recently been published in South Africa, of which Barbara 
Cole’s The Elite: The Story of the Rhodesian Special Air Service (Three Knights, 
Amanzimoti, 1984) is the latest example. These books thrill South African whites 
with incredible tales of derring-do by heroic white fighting-men who, left to 
themselves, would have held Rhodesia for ‘civilization’. They appal South 
African white readers with the sad story of how these heroes were betrayed by 
the politicians. Major Cilliers’s book is very different. Though written by a 
professional soldier—the Senior Gunnery Instructor of the Republic’s School of 
Artillery, no less—it has no time for tales of individual heroism. Nor does it have 
any time for the myth of military victory betrayed bv political compromise. Itisa 
pre-eminently cool book, which examines in turn each of the counter-insurgency 
measures adopted in the Rhodesian war. It finds that there was not and couid not 
be any military ‘victory’ because, so far from being ready to compromise, 
Rhodesian politicians thought only in terms of a military solution. The tragedy 
was that they backed their ‘heroes’ too much rather than too little. As Cilliers 
writes: 

The vast majority of whites did in fact believe that the black African only under- 

stood and respected force. Thus proof had to be given as to who was the 

stronger. Invariably the local population were caught in the middle. Toa 
large degree, the Rhodesian approach to internal defence and development was 
thus a product of the racial preconceptions of white Rhodesians in general. 

That the top echelon of the Rhodesian Front party failed to understand the real 
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nature of their dilemma is well illustrated by remarks made by former Minister of 

Information and Defence, P. K. van der Byl, after the war: 

‘South Africans will not—hopefully!—be inhibited by the ridiculous consider- 

ations that we were, of being over-considerate about the enemy. There was far 

too much influence of Sandhurst and the Metropolitan Police here. The lesson 
of the Rhodesian war-—~and Vietnam showed this as well—is that you can’t fight 
by the Queensberry rules.’ 

The lesson was, in fact, that in 15 years of armed revolution, Rhodesian whites 

had learnt no lesson. 

The message which Cilliers delivers to South Africans is the opposite to Van der 
Byl’s. It is no use breaking the rules and fighting an all-out war if no attempt is 
made at social and political reform. It is fatal to define every African as an enemy 
instead of seeking to offer real advantages to potential collaborators. Thus he 
shows how a number of development projects were urged by a pioneering psycho- 
logical operations group in late 1974. These projects were designed to ‘sell’ 
Protected Villages ‘to the local population’. Focussed initially on the Chiweshe 
Tribal Trust Land, they included proposals for communal tobacco sheds, a bakery, 
a Radio Chiweshe, capital loans and grants to peasant farming, ‘a national pension 
plan for black farm labourers’, and so on. ‘All the proposed projects failed 
through vested interests and lack of finance’, and the whole population of Chiweshe 
bitterly opposed the establishment of Protected Villages, including those local 
cash-crop entrepreneurs who might have been natural allies for government. 
Similarly, Cilliers argues, the policy adopted in 1978 of recruiting ‘local militia’ to 
protect peasantries could have been a great step forward. It ‘represented the first 
broad attempt by the authorities to regain and consolidate their hold on the Tribal 
Trust Lands’ by providing for ‘permanent and participatory protection at local 
level’. There might have been a loyalist Shona Home Guard, Cilliers 
thinks. But the authorities were in too much of a hurry and too determined merely 
to have another repressive agency. Large numbers of urban unemployed were 
recruited and ‘the introduction of the “townies”’ into an alien rural environment led 
to an increase in rape, murder and general crime ... (and) held the seeds of a 
complete breakdown of law and order ... The Army should have viewed the 
- Auxiliary project within its broader political framework and not restricted it to a 
limited military context.’ 

In Cilliers’s eyes it is impossible to ‘formulate a central military strategy’ against 
guerrillas until ‘a far-sighted political strategy’ has been adopted. The political 
must always have primacy over the military since the soldiers can only succeed if 
they are ‘defending the legitimacy of the existing order to themselves, the local 
population and the enemy’. This book contains numbers of interesting facts about 
Rhodesian counter-insurgency. But its main interest lies in the questions it raises 
in our minds about the strength of such ideas among the South African 
military. Is Cilliers the spokesman for a powerful group which is urging upon the 
politicians reforms sufficient to enable them to defend the legitimacy of the 
state? If so we may see the policy of ‘counter-insurgency reform’ adopted in 
South Africa as it never was in Rhodesia. But we may also see that reform cannot 
be adopted just as a counter-insurgency strategy. It was not so much an over- 
military emphasis that prevented the emergence of well-rewarded rural ‘loyalists’ in 
Rhodesia, but the whole tendency of Rhodesian policy over decades. It is much 
too late to seek to give a state legitimacy only at the moment that you have to fight 
for it. 

University of Manchester TERENCE RANGER 
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ENVIRONMENTAL CRISIS IN AFRICA: 
ECOLOGY VERSUS POLITICAL ECONOMY? 


PAUL RICHARDS 


IN THE UNITED KINGDOM today the field of African Studies is dominated by 
the social sciences and humanities. Events in the last decade, however, have 
demonstrated that no analysis of African politics, economy or society could afford 
to leave the natural environment out of account. This creates a problem, since 
for some years now there has been a degree of polemical disengagement between 
Africanists and environmentalists (reproducing in an odd sort of way the distance 
and disdain between ‘political’ and ‘technical’ departments in some African colonial 
administrations!). Nowhere has this disengagement been more evident than in 
some of the debates about the 1973—4 African drought and famine. While environ- 
mentalists sought the causes of the Sahelian and Ethiopian famines in climatic 
perturbations and only showed interest in social effairs where it appeared that poor 
land use practices might have been the trigger for drought, Africanists with a back- 
ground in political economy were busy proving that since there was no necessary 
correlation between drought and famine, environmental factors might be set aside 
in favour of explanations couched in terms of capitalist penetration. At the 
time, emphasis on the political economy of famine broke important new ground. 
Having fought for and won its space, however, this approach is now in danger of 
becoming hamstrung by its own polemic. Vague rumblings about the low level of 
development of productive forces in African agriculture will no longer do. There 
is increasing recognition in recent work that ecological and social issues must be 
taken together. An adequate assessment of the agricultural dilemmas of con- 
temporary Africa, say, requires as much attention to soils, plants and farming 
systems, as to government policies and the spread of capitalist relations of produc- 
tion. In this respect, the involvement of the natural sciences in the African Studies 
project is central, not contingent. The problem to be addressed in the ASAUK 
Symposium to be held at University College London, on 18 September 1985 is how 
the required rapprochement might be brought about. The idea is to proceed 
through examination of specific instances of ‘work in progress’ where attempts 
are being made to combine social and environmental perspectives. Topics will 
include an assessment of the extent to which ‘drought in Africa’ is a statistical arte- 
fact, discussion of recent work on the history of African soil conservation, and a 
debate about the significance of Indian experience as a source for policy initiatives 
in African agricultural development. Further offers of short papers for discussion 
will be welcomed by me at The Department of Anthropology, University College, 
Gower Street, London WC1. Other details of the meeting may be obtained from 
The Secretary of ASAUK at 18 Northumberland Avenue, London WC2. 
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AFRICA AND THE DEBT CRISIS* 


JULIUS K. NYERERE 


I LAST SPOKE to this Society in 1975,** and dealt with the problem of 
poverty and the relations between the rich and the poor countries. I did 
so because it was topical; because of the Commonwealth Declaration of 
Principles of 1971; and because Tanzania is among the 25 poorest countries 
of the world in terms of per capita Gross National Product. 

The last two reasons are still valid. "Today, however, this is my subject 
because it is not topical—and needs to be for the sake of every country in 
the world. African starvation is topical, but the relations between rich and 
poor countries which underlie Africa’s vulnerability to natural disasters 
have been relegated to the sidelines of world discussion. 

The Third World is now blamed for its own poverty. Each country is 
analysed separately by international institutions and by political commen- 
tators. Its problems are then explained in terms of its socialism, its cor- 
ruption, the laziness of its people and such-like alleged national attributes. 
The fact that virtually all Third World countries, and certainly all the 
poorest of them, are in the same plight is largely ignored. 

In 1975 I referred to the Commonwealth’s “Ten Wise Men’ Report; 
since then there have been the two ‘Brandt Commission’ Reports, and 
many studies done under the auspices of the United Nations and other 
bodies. All said the same things; the condition of the very poor countries 
would worsen, and the slightly better off would stagnate, unless action was 
taken against the problems underlying the present situation, and unless 
resource transfers to the poor countries were considerably increased. 
Now a 1984 World Bank Report on Sub-Saharan Africa predicts: ‘even 
with some fundamental improvements in domestic economic management, 
per capita incomes in Sub-Saharan Africa will continue to fall during 
1985-95’. All these warnings have been neglected, and this World Bank 
prophesy is ignored. 

Yet these are not only problems for and affecting the poor nations. The 
reality of a single world economy still remains. One country’s exports are 
the imports of another, and vice versa. When poor countries are forced to 
reduce the volume of their imports because they can no longer afford them, 
there is an increase in unemployment in the richer countries. 


*This is the text of an address given to a combined meeting of the Royal African Society with a 
number of other British voluntary bodies at the Royal Commonwealth Society in London o 
21 March 1985. 


**The earlier address by the President of Tanzania on 21 November 1975 was printed in 
African Affairs (April 1976) at pp. 242-50. 
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Nor are the social effects of worsening poverty among the poor countries 
confined within their own national borders. For they mean rising hunger 
and malnutrition among the people, greater sickness and a reduction in 
productivity among the workers and peasants, and increasing vulnerability 
to the natural calamities such as those which have hit Africa so continually 
since the early 1970s. And disease spreads; famines too affect other 
countries as well as the one afflicted. And when suffering people react to 
their worsening conditions by civil disturbance, increased corruption, and 
a general break-down of law and order, a new flash-point of conflict 
threatens world peace. 

Further, the debts and debt service charges of Third World countries 
have now reached levels which threaten the banking system and financial 
centres of the world. I notice that Europe complains bitterly about the 
effects on it of US deficits and the consequent high world interest rates. 
But we—the poor—have to pay those interest rates also. And we pay from 
our poverty, not from abundance. The high, and often floating interest 
rates are a form of Taxation without Representation—taxation of the poor 
for the benefit of the rich. 

The Third World’s heavy debt burden arose through a combination of 
modest development ambitions, and external events beyond the control of 
the developing countries. In the 1960s and early 1970s most debts were 
incurred for development work; this was very often infrastructural and 
thus not directly revenue earning, or very long term. But the debts 
incurred for long term capital investment are now by no means the whole of 
the problem—or indeed the major part of it. 

After the first oil shock of 1973, many Third World countries borrowed 
to ease their adjustment to the new fuel prices. Credit was easy to obtain 
as Western banks sought for profitable uses of the OPEC surpluses which 
were being entrusted to them, and the general world inflation of the period 
meant that real interest rates were low. The 1979 oil shock then hit 
with double force because it was followed almost immediately by recession 
in the developed world, and by strict monetarist policies which were 
intended to reduce the rate of inflation. Simultaneously, interest rates 
sky-rocketed; whereas in 1971 Africa’s average nominal interest rate was 
4.2 per cent, by 1981 it had reached 10.1 per cent. It has since risen 
much further. One estimate (in the Lever Report of the Commonwealth) 
suggests that the real interest rate for non-oil developing countries rose to 
over 20 per cent in 1981-82 and has not fallen significantly since. 

The resulting huge debts are a national problem for the debtor countries; 
we undertook to repay, and honour demands that we do so. But we are 
increasingly unable to do so because of changes in world conditions since 
the debts were incurred. The debts are therefore also a problem for the 
developed countries. 
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This immediately becomes obvious when a country like Brazil, or 
Mexico, or Argentina, is not able to meet major debt-service commitments; 
the financial centres of the world get together to protect the over-extended 
banks whose collapse would threaten the system. But it is also true in 
respect of the smaller debtors when they are considered together. This is 
why the creditors insist on a ‘case by case’ consideration of debt-payment 
problems, with each debtor country sitting alone to face all its major 
creditors. 

African countries as a group have the highest ratio of debt servicing to 
exports, and of debt to Gross Domestic Product, of any region in the 
World. Africa as a whole has a debt of between 150 and 200 billion US 
dollars; of this over 90 billion is owed by Sub-Saharan Africa alone. The 
debt servicing for the latter is about 12 billion dollars when only long term 
debt is considered; that excludes payments of arrears and supplier’s credit 
commitments. It also excludes IMF repurchases and interest—-which for 
Zambia, for example, by itself represents 26 per cent of export earnings. 

It is not uninteresting that the interest alone, which was due from all 
developing countries in 1982, was about $66 billion—which is more than 
half of their combined deficits. And when rescheduling is attempted as 
a temporary solution to a current payment difficulty, it can usually be 
effected only at a higher interest rate than the original commitment. The 
poor countries borrow more and more just in order to pay higher and 
higher rates of interest. They thus compound their basic problem. 

Debts and the very high interest rates are very important among the 
reasons why Third World countries become desperately short of foreign 
exchange—which is a self-reinforcing process. A shortage of foreign 
exchange in the import-dependent modern sector of our economies leads to 
a shortage of agricultural and industrial inputs, spares, transport, etc., and 
so to reduced productivity and reduced ability to pay debt-service dues, or 
anything else. 

But high interest rates are only one of the many mechanisms by which 
the resources transferred to developing countries through aid are all the 
time countered by the automatic workings of the international economy. 

Over the long term perhaps the most important single factor is that 
changes in relative prices paid in international trade are automatic income 
transfers. In practice, these transfers are made from the poor to the rich, 
as the terms of trade for primary producers fluctuate wildly but on a down- 
ward curve. Inits 1984 World Development Report, the World Bank said 
‘between 1973 and 1981, low income Africa lost as much as 23 per cent in 
the purchasing power of its exports to buy manufactures’. And in 1982, 
commodity prices achieved a post-war low in terms of manufacturing 
prices. In addition, and for the poorest Third World countries, the oil 
price changes during that period had an equal if not greater adverse 
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effect on the level of resources available for domestic consumption and 
investment. 

Take, for example, Tanzania’s terms of trade from 1980 to 1984. 
Taking 1980 as a base year, import prices had risen to 115:2 by 1984, and 
export prices to 103-3. In 1982 things were even worse, with import 
prices at 117-4 of. the 1980 figure, and export prices at 95:4. In reality 
this means that resources were transferred from Tanzania to its trading 
partners—including Britain and other developed countries. And the 
transfer has been even greater for single-commodity exporters, such as 
copper-exporting Zambia. Itis quite possible—indeed it not infrequently 
happens—that a fall in the price of a developing nation’s basic exports 
results in a loss of resources available for development and consumption 
which is larger than its total aid receipts. 

So we are back in the vicious circle; Third World countries cannot pay 
their debts or maintain their volume of their imports. The deflation of 
their economies spreads to the developed countries. 

In the face of these realities about the nature of our interdependent inter- 
national economic system, there has over the last five years been a marked 
decline in internationalist attitudes and practices. Many examples could 
be given of what appears to have begun in 1981 with the failure of the 
Cancun Summit Meeting to agree on any positive international action to 
deal with acknowledged North-South problems. Thus we see the reduc- 
tion in the proportion of their Gross National Product which is allocated to 
Official Development Assistance by the OECD countries; in 1960, it was 
0:51 per cent; in 1983 it was 0:37 per cent—and has since declined further. 
Official aid has in fact declined in real terms in recent years. ‘This is 
particularly marked in relationship to the seventh Replenishment of IDA 
which, at $9 billion, is 25 per cent lower in nominal terms and 40 per cent 
lower in real terms than the Sixth Replenishment three years before. This 
reduction is despite the fact that China has since joined the World Bank 
and become eligible for IDA loans! 

There is also the tendency to attack or undermine those UN agencies for 
development which are not under virtually complete Western control, with 
UNESCO, UNCTAD, and IFAD, being the major victims so far. This 
reflects an increasing determination by donors to use their aid for ideologi- 
cal and foreign policy purposes. For example, Zimbabwe had its aid cut 
by the United States because it voted a certain way at the United Nations. 
And some monies are now set aside to be allocated just to such African 
countries as accept an untrammelled capitalist economy. 

Generally, the interdependence of the developed and developing worlds, 
which the South knows from bitter experience, is not recognized in the 
actions of the economic North. Instead the South is faced by attitudes of 
impatience and irritation, or at best by compassion. The compassion of 
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the ordinary citizens of the rich countries is very real; the outpouring of 
famine relief monies from millions of people is evidence of that. But the 
compassion of the Governments is often ritual; there is usually a reference 
to the problems of poor countries in communiqués following meetings of 
industrialized country leaders, but their decisions at these same meetings 
do not reflect the expressed concern in action. 

The developed countries have a very large measure of control over the 
world economy. They act as a group, and make decisions which they see 
as in their own interests. The leadership of the group is in the hands of 
the nation with the most powerful economy-—-USA. Even the other major 
economic powers seem unable or unwilling to act as a group on any inter- 
national economic matter if the US refuses to joinin. The smaller powers 
of Europe—like Holland and the Scandinavian countries—do sometimes 
try to act on their own, but by definition they are not powerful enough to do 
much by themselves except bilaterally—and even then they sometimes 
come under pressure to conform to the larger ‘consensus’ of the 
industrialised Powers. 

There is one international agency, however, which is now increasingly 
being used to back up anti-internationalist actions. The IMF was estab- 
lished to bring stability to world trade, and to encourage its expansion. 
Its decision making is virtually controlled by five major industrialised 
countries; for some purposes the USA alone can at least veto a decision by 
all other IMF members. The IMF has virtually ceased to concern itself 
with the economic problems of the rich countries for which it was orig- 
inally conceived. It has become largely an instrument for economic and 
ideological control of poor countries by the rich ones. 

Thus, for example, when poor countries are in deficit—for whatever 
reason——they turn tothe IMF. They need foreign exchange urgently, and 
the World Bank as well as bilateral creditors and aid donors become very 
reluctant indeed to continue their support in the absence of an agreement 
with the Fund. 

Yet in practice the conditions on which IMF credits can be obtained are 
inappropriate to the circumstances of Africa—probably of the whole Third 
World. The IMF is not designed to deal with structural imbalances; its 
credits are short term, and very expensive, at 9 per cent interest, 3 years’ 
grace period and 3 years’ repayment. It uses its conditionality as a means 
of rationing its decreased resources in proportion to world trade. And 
every Third World country knows the litany of conditions with which it 
will be confronted. 

It will be told to devalue—heavily and one go—before it gets an injection 
of capital; to increase exports and liberalize imports; to reduce Government 
spending; to raise interest rates; to impose a wage freeze, to remove sub- 
sidies, and lift any price controls it has—and so on. But when a country 
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like Tanzania resists terms which it believes would make its economic 
conditions worse and imperil its social and political stability, it pays a very 
heavy price. Not only is it denied the foreign exchange injection to which 
its membership of the IMF ought to entitle it, and not only does it come 
under heavy pressure from its creditors and donors; it also-has to continue 
paying foreign exchange to the IMF at its time of crisis. For example, 
Tanzania’s foreign exchange difficulties began to become serious in 1978; 
yet between 1978 and 1984 it has made a net foreign exchange payment to 
the IMF of 50-2 million SDRs. It cannot even get into arrears on these 
payments—they have to take priority over purchases even of food or mini- 
mum oil requirements. For if payments are not made when due, con- 
tinued negotiation about a new agreement is suspended, and also it is 
designated as bankrupt by all other trading and financial partners. 

What all this amounts to is an increasing tendency towards a kind of 
international authoritarianism. Economic power is used as a substitute 
for gun-boats (sometimes—as in Nicaragua—it is used as an addition) in 
enforcing the unilateral will of the powerful. The sovereign equality of all 
nations is ignored, as is the future stability of the world as a whole. 

In the face of this situation, when even negotiations about reform of the 
international economic order are blocked, whatare Third World countries- 
what is the Third World—to do? 

First, the Developing Nations have quite clearly to undertake national 
internal struggle and reorganisation in the full consciousness that this 
means more hardship for the people, and can only be embarked upon with 
any hope of success if the people are willing to cooperate. 

Further, we can try, and Tanzania is trying, to move towards greater 
self-reliance in the technology we use. You make a feeder-road by lebour 
intensive not capital intensive methods and soon. Yet however primitive 
your economy, some fuel is necessary, some steel and spare parts, and so 
on. 

Another ‘solution’ frequently urged upon African and Third World 
countries is the greater encouragement of foreign private investment. In 
practice, investors are rarely interested in long term investment and are 
very selective. They are—understandably in the light of the genuine dif- 
ficulties which exist—reluctant to go to really poor countries because their 
aim is profit, not development. It has been estimated that less than 10 per 
cent of the Foreign Direct Investment in the Third World is to be found in 
countries with a per capita Gross Domestic Product of $500 or below. 
None the less, we are told that the solution is to make the conditions more 
attractive to investors. ‘There are many African countries which try. But 
however capitalist-oriented the African country, success is very limited. 
Even Europe apparently cannot make private investment more attractive 
than it is in USA; it is therefore difficult to see how Africa could do so. 
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Especially when, at the same time, African states are being told to cut 
public expenditure, and generally add to austerity among the population— 
thus adding to social and political instability! 

Cooperation within the Third World is a long-term partial solution to 
the problems of Developing Countries. It is not the best solution from 
the world point of view, but helpful for themselves. However, it is not 
easy. First, the economies of the South are largely competitive, not comp- 
lementary, except in terms of planned growth—which takes the kind of 
capital they do not have. Secondly, and without adopting a conspiracy 
theory of politics, it must also be acknowledged that South-South coopera- 
tion is made more difficult by the operations of the present international 
system. Individual decisions which may be compromising for a Third 
World partner are sometimes the price of short-term relief for a country 
faced with a desperate situation. And if, for example, Zambia cannot pay 
its debts, it cannot pay those to Tanzania either, which in turn cannot pay 
money due to a country like India, and soon. No Third World country 
has any leverage to enforce priority in payment; that belongs to the IMF 
and the World Bank and the Great Powers of the world. 

None the less, cooperation—especially on a Regional basis—is growing 
between Third World countries. In the Caribbean there is CARICOM, 
in Asia the Colombo Plan, and so on. In Africa there are a number of 
sub-Regional Organizations, like ECOWAS, SADCC, and PTA, and the 
Organization of African Unity is in the process of discussing what African 
states can do as a group to meet their pressing economic difficulties. The 
next Summit Meeting of the OAU will be devoted primarily to this subject. 
Over-all Third World cooperation is inching forward under the leadership 
of the Group of 77 and the Non-Aligned Movement. And there are, of 
course, many functional cooperative groups—like the Association of 
Copper Producers, and OPEC itself. 

But Third World cooperation is in any case only a long-term contribu- 
tion to solving the economic problems of the Third World. And we are 
faced with desperate problems now. 

So I come back to the question I posed in this building in 1975. Isit to 
be dialogue or confrontation between the rich and the poor countries? 

If the rich refuse to discuss methods by which the Third World can 
repay its debts, should we continue to try to pay on the terms set, even at 
the cost of letting our people starve? Ifthe interest rates on loans needed 
even to repay old debts continue to be set at levels determined by the deficit 
in USA, should we acquiesce? Should we continue to beg for charity 
from the ordinary people of the developed countries in order to support 
the existing international economic and financial structures of the world? 
The old age pensioner, who contributes his or her money to succour the 
hungry in Africa, would not like to know that if Africa did not have to pay 
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billions of dollars in interest to bankers it would be able to do more for 
itself, 

If dialogue continues to be refused——-and we cannot now even get talks 
about the International Economic Order-—~should the Third World not 
use the power of its debt to force discussion? When Tanzania—or some 
other poor country—is simply unable to make due payments, (which may 
amount to 80 per cent or more of its current and reduced export earnings!) 
it will not shake the international financial system; by itself such a country 
has no power except to scream and struggle, and keep itself afloat by 
whatever means it can. But if Africa decides to act as a group, the world’s 
financial system would take note. And if the Third World—or even the 
richer regions in it—stood together in seeking better terms, then there 
would be a real threat to financial stability, and discussions would be held. 

The rich countries do act together, they do not have to do so. What I 
am saying is that the Third World should begin to work together and use 
its combined power—including the power of debt—to force upon the 
Developed World a series of interlinked discussions. There needs to be 
an urgent discussion about how and on what terms the debt problem be 
dealt with. But the basic problem is wider than that. There also needs to 
be discussion directed at a reconsideration and reform of an international 
economic system which is working inequitablv and inexorably against the 
interests of the poor but which is inimical to all—with the possible (but not 
certain) exception of the richest state. 

The unemployment in Britain and the falling value of its currency are 
not unconnected with the world economic jungle in which this country 
tries to earn its living. The economic chaos underlying the Depression of 
the 1930s, and leading up to the Second World War, was recognized as 
insupportable in the 1940s, and led to the reorganization which is summed 
up inthe words ‘Bretton Woods System’. Thatsystemhas now collapsed— 
it collapsed in 1971, even before the first Oil Shock. Itis time for men and 
nations to look at the Bretton Woods institutions again, and see how they 
can be reshaped in order to deal with the financial and economic problems 
of today’s world. 

Mr President [Lord Trend, President of the Royal Commonwealth 
Society, was chairman at this joint meeting}, it is a gloomy analysis I have 
been making, and my final remarks are controversial and extremely 
unpleasant—even tome. But the facts are not pleasant either. 

Such a confrontation between North and South is not inevitable. But I 
cannot see how responsible leaders of the Third World can continue watch- 
ing their people sink further and further into poverty and misery without 
any kind of protest against an international system which produces that 
poverty and misery. When the poor of the South eventually revolt against 
their condition, it is always their Governments which bear the brunt. Ido 
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not say that those Governments are always blameless. But all of them, 
good and bad, victims or surrogates, act within the confines of an iniquitous 
international economic system. Can such a situation go on for ever? 

Why, however, do I talk in these terms to the Royal Commonwealth 
Society? 

The Commonwealth represents a ‘remainder’ of the North South 
dialogue—and still operates effectively within the limits of its own 
resources. It can and it should work together for a wider dialogue and a 
greater commitment to internationalism. It can play a crucial role in 
achieving that goal, especially if it can do this in cooperation with the other 
smaller developed countries of Europe. 

This Society has members who are influential within their own com- 
munities; I am hoping that they will use their influence in favour of preven- 
ting an economic cataclysm, just as I would like to see the Commonwealth 
itself also working against the threat of a political or military cataclysm. 

Mr President. ‘This is the last occasion on which I will be speaking—at 
least as President of my country—to the Commonwealth Society. I would 
like to pay two tributes before I leave. 

The first is to Her Majesty the Queen. She is a concerned and active 
Head of the Commonwealth, and we are indebted to her. 

The second is to the Commonwealth Secretariat and its able Secretary- 
General. They do get through a tremendous amount of work, and give 
great assistance in furthering practical cooperation among all members. 
On behalf of my country I would like to express appreciation. 

And lastly, I thank you all for listening to me so patiently. 


FOOD AND URBAN PURCHASING POWER: 
THE CASE OF DAR ES SALAAM, TANZANIA 


DEBORAH FAHY BRYCESON 


Introduction 


MOST PRESENT-DAY Dar es Salaam residents are first or second generation 
immigrants to the city. Unlike their rural relations, the vicissitudes of the 
natural environment do not immediately affect their food supply. 
Nonetheless day-to-day household food security is by no means assured. 
The hazards of urban purchasing power can be just as unmerciful as the 
weather. Food purchasing power is dependent upon the prices of food- 
stuffs and the wage level, both of which vary over time. Food subsidies 
become important when a declining wage level coincides with rising food 
prices, a situation that Dar es Salaamites have faced in recent years. 

During the 1970s Dar es Salaam residents experienced shortages of their 
preferred cereals. The problem first surfaced in 1974 after a bad harvest. 
Wheat flour was in almost perennial short supply in the years that followed, 
rice in sporadic supply and even maize meal, that is sembe (the major 
staple), became a problem in the early 1980s. Practical experience led Dar 
es Salaam residents to view queueing as a necessary part of daily 
existence. With a touch of humour, they lamented: Siku hizi, ukiona 
foleni jiunge tu. Uliza baadae.! ‘The queues were for a variety of things: 
soap, cooking oil, meat, all the vital necessities, not just staple grains. 
Tanzania in the early 1980s faced an economic crisis and the problem of 
urban staple food supply was for many urban consumers the most irritating 
aspect of the crisis. 

The crisis was caused by a catalytic string of exogenous and endogenous 
factors. In 1974 the escalation of world oil prices, a national drought and 
the dislocating effects of the villagization programme then being carried 
out in the countryside all took their toll on national production. A recovery 
however did follow in 1976 and 1977, greatly helped by a boom in inter- 
national coffee prices. But in 1978 Tanzania became embroiled in a war 
with Amin’s Uganda, following the invasion of Amin’s troops into north- 
western Tanzania. Military expenditure roughly doubled from that of the 
preceding year. Civilian transport and personnel were commandeered for 
the war effort at the expense of factory production and national produce 
The author, a graduate from the University of Dar es Salaam, is a doctoral student at St 
Antony’s College, Oxford. This article derives largely from a paper presented at the 


Workshop on ‘Hunger and Society’ held at Soliwayo, Tanzania, in December 1983 under the 
sponsorship of the Tanzanian Food and Nutrition Centre. 


1. These days if you see a queue you join it and ask what it is for later. 
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TABLE I 
Dar es Salaam Population 
Population Population by Race 
Total growth Africans Asians Europeans 
Year population rate* No. a, No. yA No. yA 
1867 900 laa 
1886 35,000 uo 
1894 10,000 12: 2% 4,000 90 620 6 409 4 
1900 20,000 0-99, 18,000 90 1,480 8 360 2 
1913 22,500 1-1 7 19,000 84 2,500 1l 1,000 4 
1921 24,600 3. 4%, 20,000 81 4,000 16 600 2 
1931 34,300 2-39, 24,000 70 9,000 26 1,330 4 
1943 45,100 9-0% 33,000 73 £11,000 24 1,100 2 
1948 69,277 9. 4%, 50,765 73 16,270 24 1,726 3 
1951 99,140 5. 49, 72,300 73 22,547 23 3,603 4 
1957 128,742 7. 8%, 93,363 73 29,986 23 4,479 4 
1967 272,515 9-90 84 ll 4 
1978 769,445 9 n.a. n.a. n.a. 


1982 1,122,276 (est.) 


*Population growth rates for the periods delineated in this paper are: 
1866-1906—8-2% per annum 
1907-1939-——2-1% 
1940-1982—7-9%,. 


Sources: 1867~-1967—figures as listed in Sutton 1970:19 
1978-~Tanzania 198le. 1978 Population Census. Vol. II, p. 762. 


buying after the 1978 harvest. In the aftermath it proved very difficult to 
achieve an economic recovery. International terms of trade began a 
downward plunge in 1979. By 1981 they were 32 per cent below their 
1978 level. 

The food deficit of the early 1980s is more than a symptom of the general 
economic crisis; it is undoubtedly one of the primary causes. The food 
shortages, however, have resulted from several long-term tendencies that 
pre-date the 1970s. Tanzania’s population is expanding at the rate of 3-3 
per cent per annum. The urban population is increasing at a much faster 
rate of 9 per cent (see Table I). As the urban population expands, a 
greater and greater proportion of the country’s total population are non- 
food producers. This necessitates higher production of grain from those 
who are still engaged in food production. But there are a number of factors 
which have led, or have the potential of leading, to food shortfalls in 
Tanzania even in the absence of increasing urban settlement. 

First, Tanzania’s agricultural sector consists primarily of smallholder 
peasants whose cultivation practices are intimately bound up with the 
pattern and amount of rainfall in their particular localities. Historically, 
Tanzania has had fluctuating food supply resulting from the erratic 
seasonal and annual rainfall. The sporadic occurrence of drought, par- 
ticularly in the semi-arid eastern plateau covering one-third of the 
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country’s land surface, had frequently led to shortages of supply in the . 
past.? The many river valleys in various parts of the country, otherwise 
fertile and well-suited to the wet cultivation of rice, frequently over-flood 
causing crop destruction. 

Second, rapid population growth and increasing rural population den- 
sities made increases in staple food crop yields imperative. In the past, 
the population density had been fairly low in most areas of the country. 
The widely practiced pattern of shifting cultivation was a land extensive 
rather than labour intensive adaptation which exerted little actual control 
over resource utilization. The land was left fallow for several years to 
regenerate itself naturally. As population grew, causing denser rural 
settlement, the fallow period necessarily declined due to land pressure and 
yields thereafter had a tendency to decline in the absence of conscious 
efforts to ensure soil fertility through the application of manure, mulches or 
chemical fertilizers. The critical issue therefore was technical insofar as 
the technology capable of achieving increased yields under tropical soil and 
rainfall conditions had to be found. Peasants’ production relations, 
notably the intra-household division of labour based on age and sex, could 
scarcely be expected to remain unchanged in the wake. 

Third, the introduction of cashcrops during the colonial period provided 
peasants with cash to pay taxes and buy consumer goods that over time 
became part of their necessary consumption, such as soap, matches, cook- 
ing oil, torches, bicycles, and so on. Peasant cashcrop production 
afforded the territorial economy some degree of regional specialization. But 
regional specialization is limited by the adequacy of the national transport 
network. Peasants in one part of the country cannot safely concentrate their 
productive efforts solely on coffee, for example, if their staple foods 
requirements cannot be delivered regularly from another part of the 
country where peasants are specializing in the production of maize or rice. 
The introduction of cashcrop production in peasant agriculture engenders 
the reallocation of peasants’ labour time, sometimes detracting from labour 
time expended in food production. 

Specialization of this sort is not necessarily detrimental. The degree of 
development of the transport network and increased production effected 
through labour specialization determine whether or not the peasants 
experience ill or beneficial effects. If production has increased and the 
transport network ensures delivery of the consumption goods that they no 
longer directly produce, peasants actually experience enhanced consump- 
tion. Cashcrop production however necessitates overall increased yields in 
food production and an efficient transport network. 


2. See D. F. Bryceson, ‘Changes in Peasant Food Production and Food Supply in relation to 
the Historical Development of Commodity Production in Pre-colonial and Colonial 
Tanganyika’, Journal of Peasant Studies, 7, (1980), and D. F. Bryceson, ‘Colonial Famine 
Responses: the case of Bagamoyo District, Tanganyika, 1920-61’, Food Policy, 6, (May 1981). 
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There has been in Tanzania a persistence of agrarian social values and 
personalistic clientage relations on the part of peasants and state and 
market agents servicing the productive and marketing infrastructure for 
rural production. This failure to transcend to anonymous market 
exchange in all of the various marketing re-organizations that were made 
during the post-independence period, and the lack of bureaucratic account- 
ability in state agents’ conduct, precluded the provisioning of adequate 
transport, marketing and productive infrastructure that could have made 
cashcrop specialization on the part of peasant farmers a safe and remunera- 
tive course to follow.? Instead peasants had few incentives to produce 
surpluses for the market. 

In summation, a complex combination of short and long-term factors 
caused the national food deficit. In the short-term, misconceived pricing 
policies and the disruptive effects of the villagization policy of the 
mid-1970s exacerbated the already tenuous supply situation resulting from 
the three previously enumerated long-term tendencies. The urban food 
supply problem arising from concentrations of non-food producers is 
grafted on top of all these tendencies. 

But what are the dimensions of the national food supply problem? 
Various estimates of total national food production, food consumption and 
marketed production have been made but their accuracy cannot be 
determined with any assurance because the bulk of grain production is still 
consumed within the peasant household. The only recorded figures of 
any reliability are those of officially marketed grains and the import/export 


3. D. F. Bryceson, ‘The Organization of Tanzanian Grain Marketing: switching roles of the 
Co-operative and the parastatal’, in L. van der Laan, et al. Marketing Boards in Tropical 
Africa (forthcoming). 

4, For information on pricing policies see D. F. Bryceson, “Tanzanian Grain Supply: 
peasant production and state policies’, Food Policy, 7 (May 1982); F. Ellis, ‘Agriculture Price 
Policy in Tanzania’, World Development, 10, (1982); F. Ellis ‘Agricultural Marketing and 
Peasant-State Transfers in Tanzania’, Journal of Peasant Studies, 10, (1983) and D. Kaberuka, 
‘Evaluating the Performance of Food Marketing Parastatals (FMPs)’, Paper presented at the 
Marketing Boards in Tropical Africa Seminar, Leiden, 19-23 September 1983. Regarding 
the villagization campaigns, M. Lofchie ‘Agrarian Crisis and Economic Liberalisation in 
Tanzania’ Journal of Modern African Studies, 16, (1981), asserts that they were the major 
cause of the 1973-74 food crisis rather than poor weather conditions. It is impossikle to 
provide conclusive evidence to support either argument. Rainfall was below normal. Data 
from 14 major rainfall stations in different ecological zones throughout the country (see listing 
below) indicate that the 1973 and 1974 rainy season precipitation was on average approxi- 
mately 20 per cent of a standard deviation below the mean. The argument of this paper is 
that Tanzania has been vulnerable to food shortfalls for many decades, and the question to be 
asked is not why they have occurred but why they have been exacerbated in recent years. 
Whether the weight of causation is on the deepening of long-term developmental factors or 
short-term policy measures is difficult to ascertain with any precision. But to assert the 
importance of one category of causative factors to the exclusion of the other would be very 
misleading. (Rainfall stations: Bagamoyo, Bukoba, Dar es Salaam, Dodoma, Iringa, 
Kigoma, Mahenge, Mbeya, Musoma, Mwita, Tabora, Tanga, Tunduru, Utete). 

5. Estimates of annual subsistence food production throughout the country are made by the 
Ministry of Agriculture but are very crude. Plans are however underway in the statistical 
department of the Ministry to initiate sample surveys of annual total production on a 
systematic basis. 
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Figure I. Physical Net Grain* Imports or Exports 1921-82. 


*Includes wheat, maize, rice, millet, barley, oats, rye, other unmilled grain, wheat meal and 
flour, maize meal and flour, other meal and flour, groats, semolina and cereals flaked, pearled 
or prepared in a manner not otherwise specified, as well as unspecified grain. 


Sources: Tanganyika Blue Books 1920-45 
Tanganyika Trade Reports 1946—48 
East African Trade Reports 1949-76 
Tanzanian Trade Reports 1977-80. 


statistics (Figure I). The national food situation from year to year may be 
inferred from these statistics. In the longer term, the decline of the 
national and infant mortality rates may provide some inference on the 
nutritional status of the general population. 

The deficits in officially marketed grains and the rising import figures 
clearly show, as Table I indicates, the tendency towards growing shortfalls 
in the national grain supply over the last four decades®. In trying to deter- 
mine the degree to which Dar es Salaam’s increasing demand for food con- 
tributed to this shortfall, one must take into consideration the figures on 
officially marketed suppy which indicate that Dar es Salaam accounts for 
roughly 50 per cent of national consumer purchases of maize meal, rice and 
wheat flour. 


6. See Bryceson, ‘Peasant Production and State Policies’ and “The Organization of 
Tanzanian Grain Marketing’. i 
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According to the most recent census (1978), the Dar es Salaam popu- 
lation constituted five per cent of the total Tanzanian population and 
roughly 40 per cent of the total urban population. Thus Dar es Salaam 
accrues a disproportionate share of official marketed grain relative to the 
rest of Tanzania’s urban population. This may be explained by the fact 
that the city has the highest concentration of government officials, 
expatriates and diplomats and the largest wage labour force. These three 
groups exert considerable pressure on the state to ensure the city’s food 
supply. 

What efforts has the Tanzanian state made to ensure supply? Over the 
decade of the 1970s and the early 1980s, three major steps were taken. 
First, the state engaged in more and more regulation of the market. The 
National Milling Corporation parastatal headquartered in Dar es Salaam 
became the sole official buying agency of grain in the country. Second, 
the government took very active measures to control the price of grain and 
the price of sembe was heavily subsidized. Third, the state increasingly 
relied on importing food, often on highly concessionary terms, to bridge 
the gap between national supply and demand. 

Despite government efforts at supplying adequate amounts of cheap 
grain, Dar es Salaam residents were in the habit of making direct efforts to 
secure supply outside of the official market or from non-market channels. 
In the latter case, grain, notably maize or rice, was secured directly from 
the farm. This usually was a farm that some members of the household 
themselves cultivated on the perimeter of the city, a family farm in their 
up-country home areas where very often the wife or other unemployed 
women in the household returned to for the period encompassing planting, 
cultivating and harvesting, or alternatively a more distant relative’s 
farm. A whole range of exchange relationships between rural and urban 
kin evolved over time such that rural based members of the extended family 
were often supplying the grain requirements of the urban family in 
exchange for cash or goods and services. The grain was frequently trans- 
ported by members of the family travelling between the up-country home 
and Dar es Salaam for various business and social reasons. 

Having briefly reviewed the nature of the current food supply problem in 
Tanzania, the following two sections trace food consumption patterns, food 
purchasing power and supply crises in Dar es Salaam over a hundred years 
since the city’s inception to the present, offering historical background for 
the assessment of the severity of the present crisis. In the fourth section 
the role of consumer food subsidies as a means of addressing lack of food 
purchasing power and urban food crises will be discussed. 


Dar es Salaam Food Consumptions: 1866-1939 
Dar es Salaam was founded in 1866 by Sultan Majid of Zanzibar. At 
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the time of its founding it was populated by the Zaramo tribe as well as 
a few Indian and several Arab traders. A hierarchy of slave and master 
relations characterised this community. The agricultural slaves culti- 
vated four days on their master’s plantation and could cultivate their own 
food for the remaining three days.’ Given the low population density 
there was free availability of land for all. Usufruct rights prevailed. The 
agricultural complex was one of coconuts and rice. Rice flourished in the 
various swampy areas surrounding the harbour and coconut groves fringed 
the beaches extending inland for some distance. The cultivation of 
cassava, sorghum, sweet potatoes, beans, millet, maize, mango and sugar 
cane rounded out the agricultural picture. 

In 1887 the Germans took control of Dar es Salaam from the sultan of 
Zanzibar and in 1891 they designated Dar es Salaam as the capital of their 
newly acquired German East Africa colony. The German period of 
‘Tanzania’s history was marked by three tendencies: first, destruction of the 
slave economy and its replacement with the beginnings of a rural peasant 
and an urban wage economy; second, the development of the social division 
of labour on racial grounds giving rise to differentiated standards of living; 
and third, the foundational growth of the economy both in the sense of 
infrastructure building, such as government buildings and a transport net- 
work, as well as agricultural experimentation. In the context of these 
developments Dar es Salaam grew rapidly. 

Dar es Salaam was a centre of immigration. Three quarters of the city’s 
inhabitants in 1903 were migrants from up-country.® With a population 
growth rate of roughly eight per cent per annum between 1867 and 1907, 
the rising food demand exerted by this new urban area was considerable 
(Table I). It was a highly differentiated demand, based upon three racial 
groups who hailed from distinct culinary traditions: the Africans with a 
variety of sorghum/millet, banana and maize based diets, the Asians 
generally with a rice diet and the Germans with a wheat and rye diet. 

Interestingly, rice became the most popular staple. Since the Asians 
were a minority consituting less than ten per cent of the population, it was 
unlikely that their presence dictated this. Rather it had more to do with 
the acculturation process that African migrants experienced in Dar es 
Salaam. Islam and its attendant arabization had prevailed as a strong 
detribalizing force on the coast since the ninth century. The Germans did 
not discourage it. The incoming tribal migrants found themselves being 
labelled washenzi, uncouth, backward natives whereas the assimilated 
Swahili—born of up-country parents but adopting various aspects of Islam 


7. E. C. Baker, ‘History and Social Conditions of Dar es Salaam during the Early Days’, 
Typescript, Rhodes House Library, Oxford (1931), p. 3. 

8. O, F. Raum, “German East Africa: changes in African life under German Administration, 
1892-1914’ in V. Harlow and E. Chilver (eds.) History of East Africa, Vol. II, (Oxford 
University Press, 1965), p. 166. 
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and Arab culture—were wastarabu, civilized people. Not only did this 
involve speaking Kiswahili, wearing a kanzu, making a token attempt at 
knowing a bit of the Koran and being circumcized, but also acceptance of 
the dictum that you are what you eat; rice was the food of the Waswahili.? 

The socio-economic form of food demand changed radically during this 
period. In previous times the slave had produced his own food on the 
days allotted to him by his master. The amount of food that a slave had 
available to consume depended directly on the weather and the benev- 
olence of his master. With the growth of the wage economy this began to 
change. Personal benevolence or malevolence on the part of the master 
was replaced with an impersonal wage packet. Anonymous market forces 
dictating the purchasing power of the wage became critical to urban house- 
hold welfare. The rising food demand in Dar es Salaam gave a stimulus to 
agricultural production. Since transport was restricted in the main to 
human porterage, and the tropical climate rapid food spoilage, Dar es 
Salaam’s food supply had to depend on production in a limited radius from 
the city. 

Historically the Dar es Salaam area had been a net exporter of grain to 
Zanzibar. In 1888/89, at the outset of German rule, Dar es Salaam port 


accounted for approximately 40 per cent of German East Africa’s total rice 
exports, 20 per cent of the maize exports and 10 per cent of the sorghum. 


In that year net exports from German East African ports were valued at 
73,000 Maria Theresa dollars; by 1894 the situation had drastically 
changed. Net imports were three times the value of 1888/89 exports. In 
volume terms, Dar es Salaam’s net imports constituted 68 per cent of the 
territorial deficit. The import of high value rice amounted to 90 per cent 
of the territory’s valued grain deficit.!° 

In 1904 Dar es Salaam’s net imports amounted to approximately 60 kgs 
of grain per person resident in the city. Assuming 180 kgs as an average 
annual per capita consumption of grain’’, then roughly one third of all 
grain requirements for the city were being imported which is a substantial 
amount in view of the overwhelming agricultural character of the country. 
Rice constituted the bulk of the imports. Interestingly, the German 
administration was hopeful that this import dependence would soon 
disappear, as an early annual report indicates: 


From an economic point of view the increased demand for high quality 
rice is very welcome since this undoubtedly indicates a rise in the stan- 
dard of living of the local people. It seems not unreasonable to hope 


9, Raum, ‘German East Africa’, p. 166. 

10. M. Wright and T. J. Butler, ‘Port and External Trade Statistics: an introduction to the 
German Period in Tanzania’, Institute of African Studies, Columbia University, New York 
(1979). 

11. The FAO Standard for a cereal-based diet. 
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that in time imports of rice will be suppressed- and the demand for it will 
be met almost entirely by local production.‘ 


The relationship between heavy food imports and crisis that was to 
become a recurrent theme in the twentieth century first appeared during 
World War I. With the onset of the war, Dar es Salaam was a likely target 
for attack, being the colony’s main port. In December of 1914, the British 
navy bombarded Dar es Salaam. A coastal blockade left the Germans 
with no option but to become self-sufficient in the provisioning of the 
population’s needs. Devoid of its function as a port, Dar es Salaam 
became a drain rather than a facilitator of German war operations. In 
September of 1916, Dar es Salaam was taken by the British and assumed 
the role of a huge military camp. The supply of food to Dar es Salaam had 
become increasingly more difficult for the Germans and reached crisis 
proportions in 1916 under the British. 

In the face of the coastal blockade the Germans had to make maximum 
use of stocks and resources existing in the area they controlled. As it 
happened, unusually large stocks of European food were on hand in readi- 
ness for the Central railway’s opening celebration. Plantations all along 
the rail-line switched from plantation crops to food production. Peasants 
in Ulanga, Tabora, Mwanza and Kigoma were reported by one German 
writer in the early stages of the war to have produced rice in such 
abundance that it was surmised that after the war it would no longer be 
necessary to import rice from India. Whether this was true or part of the 
German propaganda is impossible to verify; the situation did however 
drastically worsen as the war progressed. To halt speculation in grain the 
German administration adopted a policy of curbing Asian middleman trade 
by establishing a monthly ration for troops at fixed prices. Later food 
rations were extended to the civil population.‘* 

The British as occupiers did not have the same resources nor command- 
ing influence. Restricted civilian movements, Indian traders’ qualms over 
the value of German currency and the eventual ban on trade spelt the 
decimation of normal channels of hinterland trade. In any case, as the war 
progressed, Dar es Salaam’s hinterland became virtually devoid of food 
surpluses for the urban population. ‘The requisitioning of food for troop 
consumption, the destruction of large amounts of food as a tactical move 
when the enemy was advancing and the general instability of wartime 
conditions caused peasants to reduce their acreages. On top of all these 
factors drought hit. 14 

The high cost of living resulting from the difficulty of procuring food- 


stuffs in Dar es Salaam made it necessary for the British administration to 


12. German East Africa Annual Report, 1909/10. 

13. W. O. Henderson, “German East Africa 1884-1918’, in Harlow and Chilver (eds.) 
History of East Africa, Vol. U1, p. 160 and Public Records Office (PRO) COQ691/12/206. 

14. PRO/CO691/5/380, PRO/CO4/289 and PRO/CO691/6. 
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raise the monthly cash assistance given to interned German families to 
twice that of internees in other parts of the country. The African popu- 
lation, cut off from supply links with up-country relations and not subject 
to the same humanitarian conventions as were applied to the interned 
Germans, faced acute deprivation. Many migrated back to their home 
areas.}° 

When the war halted, the food supply problem continued for yet another 
year. The drought that had plagued the country since 1917 did not abate. 
By 1919 tens of thousands had died in the central area of the country. One 
out of every five persons in Dodoma was thought to have died. The 
reduction in the Dar es Salaam district population between 1913 and 1921 
from 161,500 to 149,100 infers that the coastal area did not escape the 
calamity. Both migration and death are behind these figures. *° 

In the wake of this devastation the upsurge of grain production and 
exports in the early 1920s, as indicated in Figure I, has to be viewed as a 
remarkable recovery testifying the re-establishment of a viable relationship 
between Dar es Salaam and the countryside in the immediate post-war 
period. 

In contrast to the rapid population growth of the late 19th century, Dar 
es Salaam grew at only 2 per cent per annum between 1907 and 1939. 
The declining rate of population growth began evidencing itself even 
before the dislocating effects of the war. Dar es Salaam was not a becoming 
urban centre. It was provincial in character, servicing its hinterland 
which was still limited in extent. Tanga and Mombasa served as twin 
entrepots for northern Tanganyika. The south, relatively undeveloped 
with regard to the commodity production of peasant and plantation sectors, 
did not fall under Dar es Salaam’s purview. Commodity production had 
sprung up along the central rail-line (completed just before the war) and 
the road arteries, but a still vast portion of Tanganyika was relatively 
inaccessible by motorized transport. 

Dar es Salaam was not a centre of in-migration as it was later to become. 
Labour migration in the country was plantation rather than town focussed. 
Africans had few job opportunities in Dar es Salaam outside of the port and 
domestic service. The city’s economic activity orbitted around govern- 
ment offices and the administrative headquarters of various trading 
establishments where skilled labour was required. Very few Africans had 
the education qualifying them for these jobs. Not surprisingly, the 
population growth rate of Asians in Dar es Salaam far exceeded that of 
Africans at over 5 per cent per annum. 


15. PRO/CO691/18/396.- 

16. J. Iliffe, 4 Modern History of Tanganyika, (Cambridge University Press, 1979), p. 
269. Some caution should be exercised in interpreting census figures. Itis possible that the 
censi at this early period were subject to under-counting. 
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In 1931, Dar es Salaam’s population numbered 34,300 whereas the total 
territorial labour force was probably between 130,000 and 150,000, roughly 
four times greater.!’ In comparison with the heavy demand for staple 
foodstuffs exerted by the plantation labour force, Dar es Salaam’s food 
demands were minimal. As Iliffe points out: 


... situated on the coast of a vast country, the capital never dominated 
Tanganyika’s economy as Nairobi dominated Kenya’s. Instead 
Tanganyika had a polycentric economy, with each export-producing 
region acting as a focus of exchange. North-eastern estates drew maize 
and fruit from Bonde, vegetables and tobacco from Usambara, and meat 
from Mbulu, Kondoa, Singida, Masailand, and Usukuma. Coffee-rich 
Buhaya bought the cattle of Sukumaland and Rwanda, the fish of Lake 
Victoria, and tobacco of Biharmulo. These regional economies were as 
yet scarcely integrated into a territorial economy.'® 


Many employed Africans resident in Dar es Salaam would have received 
a portion of their wage in kind, that is in the form of food. These would 
have for the most part have been house servants. The rest of the African 
working population depended on the purchasing power of their cash wages. 
The real value of wages, although higher than the rest of the country in the 
early 1920s, was being eroded throughout the depression of the 1930s. 

Since Dar es Salaam’s African population was predominately male, 
receiving low ‘bachelor’ wages, they undoubtedly depended on the food 
parcels that a wife or visiting relative brought them from farms in their 
home areas. There is no way of knowing just how important this source of 
supply was but one government official held it to be the most important: 
‘the wages earned by the natives of Dar es Salaam are still largely spent on 
luxuries . . . The basic food stuffs are still produced on his shamba’.!9 

The most outstanding feature of food demand during the 1920s and 
especially the 1930s which contrasts with the earlier German period was 
that African labourers were consuming a growing amount of maize rather 
than rice. There were several reasons for this: first, while both wetland 
and highland rice were grown in Tanganyika, maize cultivation was 
becoming more widespread, displacing millet as the most important staple. 
Maize was higher yielding, easier to harvest and store and quicker to 
prepare although less drought resistant than millet. 

Second, employers of ‘fed’ labour were instrumental in standardizing the 
diet of Tanganyikans. For the sake of expedience and cost, all plantation 


17. Tanganyika Territory, Labour Department Annual Reports, (Dar es Salaam: Govern- 
ment Printers 1927-30). 

18. Iliffe, A Modern History of Tanganyika, p. 314. 

19. H. H. McCleery, ‘Extent and Conditions under which Natives are Occupying Land 
in the Outskirts of Dar es Salaam’, Typescript, Rhodes House Library, Oxford (1939), 
p-10. Shamba is the Kiswahili word for farm plot. 
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labourers regardless of their traditional preferences were expected to live 
on a maize-based diet. ‘There is a literature on how to ‘wean’ banana and 
rice eaters to maize. It had been discovered by disconcerted plantation 
owners that, without the gradual introduction of the heavier staple, their 
workers often suffered considerable metabolic upset that disrupted the 
work regime.?° 


Dar es Salaam Food Consumption and Crises, 1940-1984 

The period between 1940 and 1984 was parenthesized by food crises. 
World War II engendered a crisis of supply which was not of the same 
horrific dimensions as the crisis of 1916 to 1919 but was a turning point in a 
way that the earlier crisis never had been. The food crisis that began in 
1974 and continued with only brief abatement through 1984 resulted from 
an increasing imbalance between town and country, exacerbated by sudden 
jolts downwards in Tanzania’s terms of trade in the world market. 

It is useful to compare and contrast these three crisis periods as they 
encapsulate critical aspects of Tanzania’s grain supply problem. The 
similarities between the three are numerous. All resulted in part from the 
impact of drought: the droughts of 1919, 1943 and 1973-74 were nation- 
wide in their incidence. In all three cases political and economic factors of 
an international dimension figured prominently. War affected the food 
supply directly in 1916-1919, 1941-1945 and 1979. The effect of war was 
most severe during World War I, but the constraints on shipping space and 
the more circumvent shipping routes prevalent during 1943 posed severe 
impediments.?? 

In the 1974-75 and 1979-82 crises the international constraints came 
more in the form of economic rather than military shocks. The world’s 
energy crisis was buffeting the Tanzanian economy. Tanzania’s terms of 
trade were on the decline save for a temporary recovery during the period 
from 1976 to 1978. The need for massive food imports coincided with 
very high world grain prices on the open market and oil price rises 
which increased import shipping rates enormously.*?. Military concerns 
surfaced between October 1978 and May 1979 when Tanzania was on a 
war-time footing with Amin’s Uganda. Many lorries and motorized 
vehicles which would have otherwise been used for food crop transport 
were requisitioned for the war effort. The exigencies of war had taken 
precedence over the needs of national produce buying. 

All the crises were met with state intervention. In 1943, an array of 
governmental agencies were established. An East African Production and 
Supply Council was set up to coordinate food supplies in Kenya, Uganda 
20. K. C. Charron, The Welfare of the African Labourer in Tanganyika, (Dar es Salaam: 
Government Printers, 1944). 


21. PRO/CO852/428/17600/I1. 
22. D.F. Bryceson, “Tanzanian Grain Supply’, p. 117. 
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and Tanganyika. Under Defence Regulations a Produce Controller was 
appointed in Tanganyika to regulate the internal distribution of food. A 
rationing system was institute for the distribution of all grains, beans, sugar 
and cooking oil.?? 

During the 1974-75 and 1979-82 crises the National Milling Corpor- 
ation parastatal was vested with sole control over grain distribution. 
Many places of work contracted grain supplies from the National Milling 
Corporation to sell in rationed amounts to their employees because of the 
widespread shortages in retail outlets. In all three crises periods, recourse 
to food importation was very pronounced. 

The dissimilarities between the three are evident less in the forms that 
the crises took and the immediate responses made to them and more in the 
substratum of causative factors leading to the crises and then what followed 
in the aftermath. In the 1916-19 crisis there was a very quick recovery 
indicated by a huge net export of grain already in 1921, just two years after 
the severe drought. Interestingly the volume of the net export of grain 
achieved in 1921 was not superceded until 1956 (Figure I). In view of 
the horrendous devastation suffered by producers in Tanganyika during 
World War I this is remarkable. On the eve of the war in 1913, German 
East Africa was a prospering colonial economy, newly provisioned with 
a cross-country railroad. After the war the capitalised sector of the 
economy, namely the plantations and settler farms were in a state of dis- 
array having been taken out of German hands, and disease and mortality 
had taken a heavy toll on the peasantry. It was however the peasant sector 
which provided the bulwark of productive dynamism in the recovery. 

The crisis of the 1940s was different. There was no quick recovery. 
Dar es Salaam had experienced a rapid increase in population connected 
with the stationing of conscripted troops. In the post-war period the 
population of the city continued to increase in numbers. Locust attacks 
which inflicted loss on grain crops, in combination with an international 
shortage of grain and shipping space, gave the state the rationale for 
maintaining control over the grain trade in the form of a Grain Storage 
Department. Recovery came in the 1950s as peasants’ terms of trade took 
a rosy upturn. 

The crisis of the 1970s had its origins in a deteriorating relationship 
between the town and countryside. Peasants’ terms of trade had been 
declining throughout the decade and the provisioning of productive inputs, 
such as improved seeds and fertilizers, was inconsistent and patchy as state 
marketing agencies floundered under the clientage practices of its agents. 
Meanwhile, the urban growth rate reached an unprecedented level, exert- 
ing enormous pressure on marketed supply of food. External causative 


23. PRO/CO852/428/17630/4 and Tanzania National Archives (TNA) SMP 29549, D.S.M. 
Essup to Chief Secretary, 22 July 1944. 
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factors figured prominently in the crisis as well. The imposition of 
adverse international terms of trade and the drain of a war in Uganda 
to which Tanzania committed troops and money seriously undermined 
Tanzanian supply conditions. The weight of all these factors caused the 
almost constant post-independence reliance on food importation to take a 
precipitous plunge deeper still into deficit (Figure I). 

Three main tendencies asserted themselves in Dar es Salaarn in the 
period between 1940 and 1984, namely: rapid population growth, the tran- 
sition from a male migrant dominated residential pattern to that of family 
residence and the exacerbation of the problem of declining real wages and 
unemployment. 

Between 1940 and 1984, the population grew at a rate of 7:9 per cent 
per annum, ranging between 5-4 per cent and 9-9 per cent in different 
inter-censal periods. 

The first impetus to population growth was war conscription which 
brought hundreds of troops to Dar es Salaam. During the 1950s the 
in-migration rate to Dar es Salaam, as indicated by the population growth 
rate, slowed to a moderate pace. Peasants’ terms of trade had improved 
markedly engendering a boom in peasant cashcrop production. Between 
1951 and 1960 cotton exports quadrupled and coffee exports increased by 
more than 150 per cent. It was an era of the spontaneous spread of mar- 
keting cooperatives, quickening the political pulse of the countryside in 
anticipation of national independence. Peasants were experiencing both 
economic and political gratification to an unprecedented degree and the 
growth of Dar es Salaam reflected this; steady prosperity encouraged the 
growth of a city servicing the needs of its hinterland rather than being 
bloated by people in search of escape from the countryside. 

The urbanization process accelerated in the 1960s. Dar es Salaam, as 
the capital of a newly independent nation-state, was to see the rapid 
expansion of the civil service. So too, the ‘development’ ideology of the 
post-independence government naturally insisted on investment in 
industrialisation. Various import substitution industries, mostly of 
luxury consumption articles, (beer, cigarettes, shoes etc.), sprang up on the 
perimeter of the city. Educated as well as skilled and unskilled labour 
flocked to Dar es Salaam, while the Asian presence, roughly a quarter of the 
city’s population between 1930 and 1960 quickly whittled down to 11 per 
cent by 1967. 

The second tendency evidencing itself between 1940 and 1984 was the 
twilight of Dar es Salaam’s status as a bachelor city with the residential 
impermanence that involved. Dar es Salaam’s working population began 
taking on the character of full-fledged urbanites when the government 
finally conceded in 1957 to workers’ demands for a minimum wage at a 
level capable of supporting a wife and children. As families established 
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their residencies in Dar es Salaam, the sex ratio of the city steadily 


narrow 


ed, In 1948 the ratio of men to women was 141:100, in 1957 


131:100, in 1967 123:100 and in 1978 115:100. 


TABLE IT 
Dar es Salaam Households’ Expenditure and Proportion Spent on Food 


Percentage spent on food according to investigations of household budgets during 


Aug Jan Aug Aug 1956~ May May Apr 
1939 1942 1942 1950 1957 1963 1965 1980 


Household membership: 
Bachelor 27:50 56-30 644-99 196-02 
(37%) (59%) (21%) (45%) 
Husband 
& 31-54 38-43 41-47 
Wife (52%) (51%) (44%) 
1-5 to 3 68-74 
members (64%) 
2 or over 752-99 
members (35%) 
3103-5 48-35 80-70 
members (49%) (65%) 
All households by income status: 
low 31-54 38-43 69-44 126-24 206:45 755-60 
income (52%) (51%) (65%) (65%) (56%) (85%) 
High 738°49 1,550-47 
income (31%) (40%) 
Sources: 1) Baker’s survey entitled ‘Sociological Conditions in Dar es Salaam’ submitted to 


the District Commissioner and cited in ref. 3) below. 

2) Memorandum submitted to the Panel of the Labour Board convened in January 
1942 to enquire into grievances of railway employees, and cited in ref. 3). 

3) Tanganyika 1942, ‘Report of Enquiry into Wages and Cost of Living of Low 
Grade African Government Employees in Dar es Salaam, TNA SMP 30598. 
An investigation of 2,901 waged government employees earning 60 shillings a 
month or less. 

4) Tanganyika 1951, Report of the Committee on Rising Costs. An investigation of 
75 Dar es Salaam households with labourers earning 75 Shillings a month or less. 

5) East African Statistical Department, ‘Report on Household Budget Survey of 
Africans living in Dar es Salaam, 1956-57’. A survey of African wage earners 
who had an average income of 158 shillings. Cited in ref. 6 below. 

6) Tanganyika 1964, ‘Family Budget Survey of Middle-grade African Civil 
Servants’. A survey of 50 Dar es Salaam African civil servants with salaries 
between 670 and 1,670 shillings a month. 

7) Tanzania 1967, ‘Household Budget Survey of Wage Earners in Dar es Salaam, 
1965”. A survey of 1,500 Dar es Salaam wage earners earning between 150 and 
300 shillings a month. 

8) O. Mgaza and H. Bantje (ed.), Infant Feeding in Dar es Salaam, Dar es Salaam, 
Tanzania Food and Nutrition Centre and the Bureau of Resource Assessment and 
Land Use Planning (1980). A survey of 228 households: 135 low income earning 
1,999 or less shillings per month and 93 high income earning 2,000 or more per 
month. 
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The third tendency, intimately related to the second, was the issue of 
employment and real purchasing power of the urban wage. A ‘family 
wage’ capable of provisioning the subsistence of a nuclear family was 
inconstant, being difficult to guarantee against the incursions of inflation 
and extended family demands. Inflation and extended family demands 
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Figure II. Cost of living and wage indices: Dar es Salaam, 1963-81 


Sources: Wages 

1963—77—Minimum wages as listed in D, Jackson, “The Disapperance of Strikes in Tanzania: 
Incomes Policy and Industrial Democracy’, The Journal of Modern African Studies, 
17, 2, (1979), p. 248. 

1978-81—Minimum wages as listed in J. A. de Beyer, Earnings, Experience and Skill Form- 
ation: An East African Comparison, M. Phil. Thesis, Econs., Oxford (1982), p. 15 
and DSM Daily News, 2 May, 1980. 


Cost of Living 

1963—-70—Dar es Salaam Retail Price Index for the month of December (December 
1963=100), Bank of Tanzania Economic and Operations Reports, (weights and 
selection of items in the index are based on family surveys conducted in 1930 and 
1957 among wage earners in Dar es Salaam, earning Shs. 1,200/~ and Shs. 4,000/— 
per annum). 

1971-81—Dar es Salaam Retail Price Index for the month of June, Bank of Tanzania, 
Economic and Operations Reports (weights and selection of items in the incex are 
based on the Household Budget Survey conducted in 1969 among wage-earners 
living in Dar es Salaam, earning between Shs. 2,000/— and Shs. 4,000/— per 
annum). 

*Shaded areas denote periods when the cost of living index exceeded the wage index. 
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Figure IT]. Cost of living and wage indices: Dar es Salaam, 1939-63. 


Sources: Wages 

1939-55—-Government daily rate, casual labour as listed in J. Iliffe. ‘A History of 
Dockworkers of Dar es Salaam’, Tanzanta Notes and Records, No. 71, (1970). 

1956-63—Minimum wage as listed in Labour Department Annual Reports. 


Cost of Living 
1939-55—-see reference listed in Iliffe, 1970. 
1956-63—-Dar es Salaam Retail Price Index, Labour Department Annual Reports. 


were inter-related. The size and residential stability of family units 
responded to the overall state of the national economy. The differential 
between rural and urban real incomes often determined how the extended 
family distributed itself locationally. In a period of depressed rural 
income, like the 1970s, the nuclear family unit based in the urban area 
received innumerable obligatory requests, if not dictates, from its 
up-country extended family which, when ignored, often bore heavy social 
costs. ‘These costs had to be weighed against the economic costs involved 
in meeting such demands. Very often these demands entailed the urban 
household’s absorption of up-country relatives who had either come as 
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dependents in need of urban social services, namely school children and ill 
or infirm relations, or who had come in search of urban job opportunities 
and thus required a refuge until gaining their own economic independence. 
Others came to render service, since the urban-rural exchange within 
‘Tanzanian extended families was by no means one-sided. Young girls or 
older women from up-country often served as non-waged ayahs looking 
after the pre-school children of the urban working mother.?* 

Thus, between 1940 and 1984, as the urban settlement metamorphosed 
from a bachelor to a family pattern, causing increasing household size; this 
tendency, in combination with the incidence of inflation, was reflected in a 
growing proportion of total household expenditure being spent on food in 
both low and high income-earning households (Table II on p. 513). 

Figures II and III compare Dar es Salaam’s minimum wage and retail 
cost of living indices for 1939-63 and 1963-81 respectively. It should be 
noted that the years 1939 through 1952 were a period of stagnant living 
standards for low-income wage earners. In the 1950s and early 1960s, on 
the other hand, nationalist demands for higher wages were being met. In 
1957 a minimum wage level was set for the first time which was then raised 
substantially in 1962 just after independence, fulfilling nationalist 
pledges. For more than a decade after independence wages and the cost of 
living remained roughly proportional to one another, but then in the wake 
of the 1974-75 food crisis this balance drastically altered. The cost of 
living started rising far more quickly than the controlled minimum 
wage. Worse still, the food element in the cost of living was rising even 
faster.° 

For Dar es Salaam’s low-income residents, the quantity and quality of 
the food they consume depends first and foremost on the level of their 
earnings. As their income falls or food prices rise, they are forced to con- 
sume less, no matter how basic their diet already is and hence they are liable 
to debilitating food intake levels resulting from the vagaries of the urban 
economy. It is for this reason that consumer food subsidies are so vital in 
a humanitarian sense. But the impact of consumer food subsidies are not 
restricted to individual food consumption. They have repercussions on 


24. W. G. Flanagan, The Extended Family as an Agent of Urbanization: a survey of men 
and women working in Dar es Salaam, Tanzania (unpublished PhD thesis, University of 
Conneticut, 1900). 

25. In an analysis of the ratios of food price and consumer price indices of 23 African 
countries during the 1970s, Ghai and Smith found that in 18 of them the more rapid rise of the 
consumer price of food over that of the general consumer price index was statistically signifi- 
cant. ‘Tanzania had a 1-73 annual percentage growth in the ratio of the food price index to 
consumer price index, being the third highest growth rate amongst the 18 countries, after 
Ghana (3-78), Somalia (1:88) and before Nigeria (1:65). See D. Ghai and L. Smith, ‘Food 
Policy and Equity in Sub-Saharan Africa’, (WEPR Working Paper, International Labour 
Office, 1983). 
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the national economy as a whole and the controversy surrounding them 
arises in this regard. 


Consumer Food Subsidies 

With the erosion of real incomes in the 1970s, it is not surprising that a 
consumer subsidy for sembe was used as a compensatory measure in the 
face of the government’s decision to maintain the minimum wage level as 
constant as possible.?° But the late 1970s was not the first time that Dar es 
Salaam’s working population had enjoyed a consumer subsidy on their 
basic staple. It must be remembered that in the 1930s they had suffered a 
deterioration in their food consumption in the sense of switching from rice 
as the preferred staple to maize meal. During the 1930s maize meal 
became the accepted norm. When the food shortages of the 1940s ensued, 
the colonial government accepted the responsibility of guaranteeing basic 
consumption of sembe through a fairly small subsidy which nonetheless 
was considered a major policy measure at the time.*”’ The issue of food 
subsidization faced by the state in both the 1940s and the 1970s and 1980s 
was fundamentally a problem of whether or not the state would allow a 
reduction in the living standards of the poorest stratum of the city beyond 
minimal human nutritional requirements. 

Critics of consumer subsidies cite the macro-economic effects of state 
intervention in food pricing. They point out that by lowering the price of 
food, urban demand will be diverted to non-food commodities in excess of 
what the market may be able to supply and thereby fuel inflation. In the 
case of Dar es Salaam of the early 1980s there was little danger of creating 
an excess of purchasing power for non-food commodities when low income 
households were spending an average 85% of their earnings on foods (see 
Table II, April 1980 household budget survey). 

The second criterion, the one that is far more serious in the Tanzanian 
context, is that of the high cost of consumer subsidies to the gov- 
ernment. Sri Lanka, Bangladesh and Egypt have been known to spend as 
much as 16-5 per cent, 21-5 per cent and 30 per cent respectively of total 
government expenditure on staple food consumer subsidies.7® In 
Tanzania approximately 6 per cent of government recurrent expenditure in 


26. Following the recommendations of an ILO mission to Tanzania, the government initi- 
ated an incomes policy in 1967 aimed at containing the rise of urban wages relative to rural 
incomes. This policy has conditioned the government’s reluctance to raise minimum wages 
since then. See D. Jackson, “The Disappearance of Strikes in Tanzania: Incomes Policy and 
Industrial Democracy’, Journal of Modern African Studies, 17, (1979) and T. R. Valentine, 
‘Government Wage Policy, Wage and Employment Trends, and Economic Instability in 
Tanzania since Independence’, (Paper presented at an Economic Research Bureau Seminar, 
University of Dar es Salaam, 14 October 1982). 

27. TNASMP 30114. 

28. D,E. Sahn and N. S. Scrimshaw, ‘Nutrition Interventions and the Process of Economic 
Development’, Food and Nutrition Bulletin, 5, No. 1, (1983), p. 14 and L. Taylor, ‘Price Policy 
and the Food that People Consume’, in G. Solimano, and L. Taylor (eds.) Food and Nutrition 
Policies in Latin America, (Tokyo: The United Nations University, 1980), p. 14. 
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1980-81 was allocated to the consumer food subsidy.?? Financing the 
subsidy was a major headache for the government. 

During the food crisis of the 1970s the financial onus of the consumer 
subsidy fell on a parastatal, the National Milling Corporation (NMC). 
The NMC had the onerous task of being the sole authorized agency 
handling market transactions of grain, ranging from produce buying to 
ultimate consumer sale throughout the country. With such an overly- 
centralized system of marketing, in addition to transport difficulties, 
storage constraints, and the clientage practices of state marketing agents, 
market margins tended to increase over ones prevailing previously when 
cooperatives were charged with produce buying. Furthermore, sub- 
sidized consumer prices were set by a parliamentary sub-committee with 
no regard for NMC’s actual marketing costs. Asa result the NMC faced 
staggering financial debt. 

In January 1980 the price of sembe was reduced by 29 per cent to offset 
the rising cost of living. However this reduction in price along with the 
raising of the minimum wage in May 1980 by 26 per cent came at a time 
when NMC’s maize stocks were very low and caused even faster stock 
depletion. Consumers soon found sembe was unobtainable in the official 
retail market. Retail supply improved in June 1980 when imported maize 
became widely available. Nonetheless, the burden of the enormous 
consumer subsidy fell squarely on NMC’s already bent shoulders. 

It became imperative for the government to lend some financial support. 
The formal sembe subsidy which was introduced was paid by a cross sub- 
sidy from parastatal sugar sales and direct treasury funds. So too, the 
government eased the conditions of the NMC’s bank borrowing, allowing 
the NMC to have a longer term loan at lower interest rates.7°° The 
NMC’s financial straits were further alleviated when the controlled price of 
sembe doubled in 1981, but the price rise was not of a magnitude that 
brought prices anywhere near alignment with the real marketing margins. 
Through various government measures NMC’s financial burden was 
addressed. The subsidy on sembe was finally removed in the 1984/85 
national budget, at the same time as a 26 per cent devaluation of the 
Tanzanian shilling was announced; the elimination of welfare subsidies and 
devaluation were policy measures that the IMF had repeatedly pressurized 
for in protracted negotiations with the Tanzanian government since 1980. 
However, possible detrimental welfare effects of the elimination of the 
sembe subsidy were offset by an increase of the minimum wage by 35 per 

cent. 


29. Tanzania, Hali ya Uchumi wa Taifa katika Mwaka 1982, (Dar es Salaam: Government 
Printers, 1983, p. 33) and consumer price and sales data of the National Milling Corporation 
and the Marketing Development Bureau. 

_ 30. SeeD. Kaberuka ‘Evaluating the Performance...’ (1983). 
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Despite the threat to economic stability posed by the consumer subsidies 
of basic foods, they continue to be a feature of many Third World 
countries. It is not only humanitarian concern for the poorest elements of 
the urban populace that is at issue. This stratum of society after all is 
politically sensitive. Governments can and have been toppled by the irate 
poor when the price of the basic staple is raised beyond the reach of their 
pockets. Any Third World national leadership cannot afford to forget 
this fact of life as the recent food riots in Tunis (January 1984) following 
the lifting of staple food price controls in conformance with IMF 
recommendations testify. 

During periods of national food shortage and economic crisis, policy 
makers are in a dilemma, having to choose the lesser of two evils: the threat 
of political instability that arises from not having a food subsidy or, on the 
other hand, the almost certain economic instability from having one. The 
decision is generally made by the policy makers in view of the anticipated 
reactions of the urban poor to food shortfalls. It should be noted that the 
responses of the colonial state and the post-colonial state had differed 
during the three crisis periods outlined in the previous section of this 
paper. 

Although there is a lack of detailed evidence concerning what happened 
during the first crisis (World War I and its aftermath), it appears that the 
colonial state did not guarantee minimal food requirements. The reasons 
can be conjectured; perhaps lack of policies or wherewithal at a time of 
war and transitional government, racist callousness or possibly conscious 
calculation of the farm-based survival strategies of Dar es Salaam’s African 
population. In any case, the total population of Dar es Salaam declined 
through both migration and death, the relative proportions of which are not 
known. 

During the crisis of the 1940s, the colonial government did provide a 
consumer subsidy which was carefully budgeted for, but nonetheless 
imposed financial strain on the central government. The motivation for 
providing the consumer subsidy appears to have been concern over politi- 
cal instability of an external rather than an internal nature; in other words, 
the colonial government was bent on increasing Tanganyikan production 
to contribute to Britain’s war effort. To step up production, a larger wage 
labour force had to be activated, and this was only possible if their food 
consumption was ensured. 

The crisis of the 1970s and 1980s is of a far greater magnitude than either 
of the two preceding ones in terms of the numbers of people affected. The 
Dar es Salaam population is larger (17 times greater in 1978 compared 
with 1943) and more urban in the sense that its inhabitants live more 
permanently in the city. Through the granting of ‘family wages’ at inde- 
pendence, the government committed itself to a stable, non-migratory, 
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proletarianized urban labour force. In the absence of consumer food sub- 
sidies, low-income Dar es Salaam households will probably have to rely 
primarily on non-market supply of their staple foods which will strengthen 
their ties with rural kin and agrarian forms of livelihood even more than 
already exists. To what degree higher food prices will act as a disincentive 
to urban migration and perhaps cause a slowdown or even a reversal of the 
migration pattern away from the city remains to be seen. 

Government policy of the post-independence period had as one of its 
aims the attempt to contain urban population growth by restricting urban 
residence to waged workers. As chronic shortages of essential commodi- 
ties deepened, the government took measures to try to rectify the demand 
side of the equation with heightened measures to rid of the city of the 
unemployed. With the passage of the Human Resources Deployment Act 
of 1983, the nguvu kazi’! campaign was launched which involved militia 
personnel in the stop and search of all males suspected of not having 
legitimate employment. Ifthe man being questioned could not produce a 
valid identification card and proof of employment, he was to be sent to his 
rural home area or one of the northern sisal plantations experiencing a 
shortage of labour. This campaign took place in all of Tanzania’s cities 
and was the object of much complaint as well as much praise from different 
segments of the Tanzanian urban population. The campaign and the 
public reaction it engendered encapsulates the major dilemma facing the 
Third World today: how to match people’s individual aspirations for a 
better material life with the capabilities of the national economy in a period 
of historically unprecedented rapid urban growth and social change. 

The removal of urban food subsidies can be a tantalizing short-term and 
partial solution to a Third World government’s financial crisis as well as 
serving as a disincentive to urban migration. In the Tanzanian case, the 
lifting of the sembe subsidy in 1984 may have come at a point when the 
urban population had already turned away from reliance on purchased 
supplies of maize flour so much so that its removal had only a marginal 
effect on them. In the 1976/77 household budget survey, urban house- 
holds were found to be deriving 39 per cent of their sembe consumption by 
volume from non-market, subsistence sources. In expenditure groups of 
less than 6000 TSh. annually (52 per cent of the urban population), 61 per 
cent was from non-market sources.??_ In the difficult supply years that 
followed, this figure is likely to have increased substantially. But in the 
absence of up-to-date household budget survey and population census data 
it is open to conjecture exactly how and to what extent the removal of the 
sembe subsidy affected the urban population. 


31. Translated ‘strength of work’. 
32. ‘Tanzania Bureau of Statistics, Household Budget Survey 1976[77. 
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In those countries where the elimination of the food subsidy would make 
migration back to the rural areas ultimately imperative, it is not clear if this 
outcome would be wholly positive in a long-term sense. Can the return- 
ing migrants be productively absorbed in the rural areas? What about the 
moments of attitudinal and demographic change that is set in motion 
through urbanization that would surely be impeded by a reversal of the 
migration flow? ‘Thus, besides the immediate political dangers of remov- 
ing food subsidies, there are long-range socio-economic considerations 
which must be weighed by the policy makers and their advisors. The 
issue of food subsidies are too often shrouded in ideological debates 
concerning the role of the state in the Third World economy, while the role 
of the food subsidy itself, as a stabilizing or de-stabilizing force in the 
transition from rural-based agrarian economies to urban-based industrial 
countries, receives far less attention. 


Conclusion 

From the mid-1940s onwards, with the exception of 1956 through 1960, 
Tanzania was a net importer of grain. This situation contrasts with the 
period from 1920 to 1940 when net imports and exports see-sawed. In 
1981 Tanzania was reported as having only two months supply of grain in 
the face of an eight month wait before the next harvest.33 Aid agencies, 
however, responded with alacrity and food import deliveries came before 
the two months had elapsed. In actual fact, even more pressing circum- 
stances had been known to occur in the past. In 1949, food in Dar es 
Salaam was, on several occasions reduced to less than a weeks supply.** 
How much had changed in the thirty year period between these two crisis 
points? The volume of imports had increased eight-fold, but then the 
city’s population had multiplied by almost twelve times (Table I). Asa 
rough indicator, the importation of maize for Dar es Salaam residents was 
estimated at 151 kgs per capita in 1951 and down to 103 kgs in 1981, but as 
a metropolis in a primarily agricultural country such levels of grain import- 
ation were problematic.*> Overall the country was more populous with 
higher population densities than before. It was questionable whether 
shifting agriculture with the rudimentary technology that prevailed over 
most of the country could support the rapid growth of the peasantry, let 
alone burgeoning urban areas. The transformation of agriculture in 
Tanzania ultimately depended on peasants’ productive efforts, but the 
policies, prices and productive and service infrastructure that were 


33. Economist 31 October 1981; Guardian 28 October 1981; Times 29 October 1981. 

34. TNA SMP 35181, Press Communique issued to the Tanganyika News Service 10 
August 1950. 

35. Tanganyika, Report of the Committee on Rising Costs, (Dar es Salaam: Government 
Printers, 1951) and Tanzania Marketing Development Bureau figures. 
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provided primarily by the urban dweller in the capital city boosted or 
diminished the results of peasants’ efforts. 

Unless the Dar es Salaam resident effected a mutual servicing relation- 
ship with the peasants in a formal economic and political sense by 
providing peasants with reasonable terms of trade involving vastly reduced 
market: margins and an improved provisioning of services, productive 
inputs and consumer goods, the peasant could withdraw from the market 
and cut the lifeline of Dar es Salaam. The Dar es Salaam resident could 
appeal specifically to his rural relations for supply when that happened, but 
such supply arrangements were a haphazard basis for developing a national 
economy. Imports became the imperative re-inforcements, a stop-gap 
measure that asserted itself as a permanent feature. 

The food crisis of the 1970s that continued with a heightened pitch in the 
early 1980s had to do with the material welfare of the urban consumer and 
the rural producer. If one remains a subsistence producer, the other in 
the absence of massive amounts of foreign food aid faces a very bare 
subsistence indeed. 


ve 


THE NIGERIAN ALIENS EXPULSION 
ORDER OF 1983 


ROGER GRAVIL 


THE MERE ACT of migration can be viewed in itself as a manifestation of 
initiative and enterprise. Even when induced solely by push factors it is, 
nevertheless, a response rateable in human terms far above resigned 
inertia. Furthermore it usually entails personal sacrifices, such as family 
separation, yet is generally undertaken for the sake of the family. Thus 
ambition and commitment figure prominently among the motives for 
migration. Indeed it is probable that these qualities prevail more among 
migrants than among the non-migratory population so that countries 
with liberal frontier policies are tapping rather rich human potential. 
Certainly, strong correlations have been indicated between economic 
progress and migration. Brinley Thomas in his classic Migration and 
Economic Growth: A Study of Great Britain and the Atlantic Economy? 
compellingly demonstrated that the most decisive economic breakthrough 
in world history featured the highest international labour mobility ever 
recorded. 


Emigration 

Chief Sending Countries Numbers Period 
British Isles 18 020 000 1846-1932 in all cases 
Italy 10 092 000 

Austria Hungary 5 196 000 

Germany 4 889 000 

Spain 4 653 000 

Russia 2 253 000 

Portugal 1 805 000 

Sweden 1 203 000 

Norway 854 000 

France 519 000 


The author was on the staff of the University of Lagos from 1978 to 1984 and has also 
published ‘On the History of Trade Unionism with special reference to Nigeria’ in Helmut 
Weber (ed.), Trade Union. Management and Industrial Relations in Nigeria (Bonn, 1985). He 
is now Professor of Economic History at the University of Natal. 


1. An earlier version of this paper was given at the Border Conference organised by 
Professor Alistair Hennessy at the University of Warwick on 5-6 May 1984, and the writer is 
grateful for the encouragement received there. It forms part of a larger project aimed to 
compare Nigeria’s border problems with those of the US—Mexico border as featured in 
University of California, Mexus News, No. 7, Fall 1983, p. 14. 

2. Cambridge, 1954. 
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Immigration 

Chief Receiving Countries Numbers Period 

USA 32 244 000 1821-1932 
Argentina 6 405 000 1856-1932 
Canada 5 206 000 1821-1932 
Brazil 4 431 000 1821-1932 
Australia 2 913 000 1861—1932 
British West Indies 1 587 000 1836-1932 
Cuba 857 000 1901-1932 
South Africa 852 000 . 1881—1932 
New Zealand 594 000 1851—1932 


The greatest success story? was, of course, the consolidation of North 
America from 13 scattered British colonies in the late 18th century to 
unquestioned world supremacy by the early 20th century, primarily on the 
strength of immigrant manpower. There are, in short, powerful historical 
reasons for regarding international migration as a potent force in national 
and world progress.* 

Yet at times migration falls into ill-repute and demands are heard and 
occasionally heeded to ban, curb or control it. Anti-immigration drives 
are sometimes well-informed and carefully presented; at other times they 
are woefully ignorant and carelessly presented. Nigeria’s Aliens Expul- 
sion Order of 1983 falls almost entirely in the second category.” The 
qualifying word ‘almost’ is used because the single strong point in the 
government’s favour was that the foreigners were present in Nigeria 
illegally. That was an undeniable fact upon which the Nigerian State 
appeared to stand four square. But those familiar with local conditions in 
the country are better placed to see the circumstances in their real frame- 
work, In Nigeria all legal arrangements are weak and easily succumb to 
the pressures of the moment. To start at the top, the legal validity of the 
Federal Government itself was cogently questioned on coming to power in 
1979. For after blatant electoral fraud had failed to procure for the 
National Party of Nigeria two thirds of the 19 states of the Federation as 
constitutionally required, Chief Justice Richard Akinjide calmly divided 
the indivisible (namely Kano State) awarding 12 2/3 states to declare Alhaji 


3. This theme in North American history was boosted by John F. Kennedy, A Nation of 
Immigrants (New York, 1964, 2nd ed.). President Kennedy was preparing an enlarged 
version at the time of his assassination and Robert Kennedy arranged publication. 

4. See M. A. Jones, American Immigration (Chicago, 1960). His popularisation, Destina- 
tion America (London, 1976), backed up the remarkable Thames Television series of the same 
name. 

5. Expulsion of undocumented aliens from Nigeria was announced in three official docu- 
ments: Address of Alhaji Ali Baba, Minister of Internal Affairs. On Aliens Residing in 
Nigeria ..., 17 January 1983, and the same for 25 January 1983 and 14 February 1983. 
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Shehu Shagari’s victory with an insouciance which shocked constitutional 
lawyers around the world. Yet promptly after this Nigeria’s new govern- 
ment felt sufficiently paragon to despatch an observer team to see fair play 
in Zimbabwe’s elections, which at least afforded them an opportunity to see 
an African statesman win 63 per cent of the popular vote under irreproach- 
able conditions. All senior members of Nigeria’s last civilian government 
are now either in gaol or wanted men and many themselves committed 
frontier violations in their flight from retribution. Could there have been 
any more poignant demonstration that law was the servant rather than the 
master in Nigeria? 

Further highly revealing evidence of the nonchalant attitude towards the 
law in Nigeria was that nobody was more surprised than the government 
when the illegal immigrants actually paid attention to the Aliens Expulsion 
Order. It was a cause of acute embarrassment when some two million 
foreigners suddenly appeared intent upon instant departure. On 
announcing the measure, Minister of Internal Affairs Alhaji Ali Baba, 
proclaimed that 


It is ... the prerogative of the government of the country to know how 
many foreigners are within the territory, how many of them are working 
legally or illegally and how many are just roaming about the streets 
without any feasible means of livelihood.°® 


The choice of the word ‘prerogative’ instead of, say, ‘duty’ when contem- 
plating such a drastic move in social policy, spoke volumes about the 
attitude of Nigeria’s leadership. Wildly divergent estimates of the scale of 
the alien influx were uttered by public figures’ and even legal foreign 
residents were called in to register in a tacit admission that even those who 
had done all the paper work remained, nevertheless, undocumented. As 
statistical preparation was nil it came as no surprise that no practical 
arrangements had been made for the repatriation of a foreign community 
which exceeded the entire population of some African countries. No 
transport had been laid on; international relief agencies were not alerted; 
countries of origin received no warning.® Nigeria’s Deputy Permanent 
Representative at the United Nations, Dr Oladapo Falowora, blithely told 
a world news conference that 


6. Address, 17 January 1983. 

7. Sunday Punch (Nigeria), 23 January 1983. 

8. Femi Aribisala, “The Aliens Expulsion Oder Revisited: A Minority Viewpoint’, 
Spectrum: A Current Affairs Digest, Nov.-Dec. 1983, pp. 53-60. Dr Aribisala was one of the 
very few Nigerian intellectuals to speak up against the expulsion. Veteran statesman, 
Nnamdi Azikiwe, said that it contradicted Pan-Africanism and would do ‘more harm than 
good’, The Observer (London), 6 Feb. 1983. ‘Zik’ was a newspaper editor in Ghana in the 
1930s. 
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The Federal Government’s Order was in no way precipitate. It was 
made only after due consideration with the governments of member 
states of ECOWAS. Those governments were fully informed in 
advance of the decision of the Federal Government that for a variety of 
legitimate reasons, Nigeria could no longer continue to shelter unskilled 
illegal immigrants.? 


Why was it, then, that 


The announcement took the ECOWAS ambassadors completely by sur- 
prise. Accordingly, the doyen of the Diplomatic Corps, Gambian High 
Commissioner Sam Sarr, called a meeting of ECOWAS ambassadors... 
with a view to seeking modification of the Order (?)!° 


It came as a shock, surely, because previously, over a year earlier, there had 
been mere casual talk in which no date was ever mentioned. ‘There have 
even been guarded hints that the Aliens Expulsion Order originated not 
from long term planning, but from the emotional outburst provoked by an 
attempted burglary, perhaps involving foreigners, at Vice President Alex 
Ekwueme’s house./? At any rate, the countries affected could hardly have 
been less prepared for Nigeria’s bombshell. Ghana’s borders were actu- 
ally closed at the time to check both smuggling and political subversion of 
President Jerry Rawlings’s revolution!” so that the mini-states of Benin 
(population 3,377,000) and Togo (2,472,000) swiftly sealed their frontiers 
to prevent a log-jam of travellers which could have devastated their pre- 
carious economies.'? Asa result, refugees from Nigeria were exposed for 
twelve days in the open bush before being allowed re-entry into their own 
countries. 

Key departments of the Nigerian Government were left unaware of the 
Order. The Ministry of External Affairs first heard about it on television. 
The Department of Immigration, which was about to introduce a new 
aliens registration scheme, was similarly left out of the picture.'* The 
Police Force, which would surely have a major role to play in such a mas- 
sive undertaking, came across it in the newspapers and ‘almost one week 
after the go home order on illegal aliens resident in Nigeria the Police 
(were) yet to receive a directive from the Federal Government on 
9. National Concord (Nigeria), 4 March 1983. 

10. Africa Now, Feb. 1983, p. 47. 

11. Africa Now, Feb. 1983, p. 50. 

12. Flight Lieutenant Jerry Rawlings returned for a second term in office in December 1981 
and closed Ghana’s borders from September 1982. Daily Times (Nigeria), 27 January 1983; 
The Observer (London), 6 February 1983. 

13. Sunday Punch (Nigeria), 23 January 1983; Daily Times (Nigeria), 27 January 1983; Daily 


Sketch (Nigeria), 4 February 1983; West Africa, 7 February 1983. 
14. Africa Now, Feb. 1983, p. 47. 
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enforcement’.'> Nigeria’s embassies and high commissions abroad 


received no official notification and were similarly reduced to gleaning what 
they could from the media. Yet, as Femi Ogunleye pointed out, 


The Federal Government has a retinue of image makers called different 
names. ‘There are information men, press secretaries, special advisers 
on information, special assistants on information, liaison officers, direc- 
tors and general managers of government-controlled media, public rela- 
tions men in government agencies and parastatals and a number of 
media-related appointees; besides the Federal Government controls a 
large amount of both electronic and print media in Nigeria and, above 
all, there is a Minister in charge of Information.!® 


In spite of this communications arsenal, the issuing of the Aliens Order 
could unwittingly qualify as the year’s best kept secret and its awful impli- 
cations dawned rather slowly. Many departments of state and prominent 
individuals were taken aback at the news that they were to lose some of 
their best civil servants or most loyal domestic staff. Lagos State Govern- 
ment alone had at least 2,600 illegal immigrants performing indispensable 
service in the city’s chronically under-staffed schools.1’ 7,000 Ghanaian 
dock workers proved impossible to replace in Lagos’s already over- 
stretched port. The vaunted Ajakouta Steel Project relied almost entirely 
on irreplaceable foreign labour. The finesse of French-trained Africans in 
catering and domestic service is proverbial in Nigeria. Consequently, 
irate public figures angrily demanded and obtained an amendment exempt- 
ing their own alien workers from the Expulsion Order. The statutory 
position of employers of undocumented labour was obscure. Though the 
Minister of Internal Affairs warned that ‘all companies found out to be ille- 
gally employing aliens will be severely dealt with under the immigration 
laws’'® there seemed, in fact, to be no particular law under which they 
could be prosecuted, as the new Military Government acknowledged in 
introducing such legislation. In actual practice, the situation in Nigeria 
fitted the Mexican Ruben Salazar’s wry comment that ‘there is no law 
against hiring Wetbacks: only against being a Wetback’.4? Undocumen- 


15. Sunday Punch (Nigeria) 23 January 1983. 

16. West Africa, 2 May 1983. 

17. New Nigeria (Nigeria), 25 January 1983, quoted in Aribisala, op. cit., p. 54. 

18. Address, 17 January 1983, Part 3; Official Gazette Extraordinary, Supplement, No. 40, 
Vol. 50, 14 June 1963. 

19. Quoted in John W. House, Frontier on the Rio Grande (Oxford, 1982), p. 148. There 
are many comparable features in Abraham Hoffman, Unwanted Mexican Americans in the 
Great Depression: Repatriation Pressures 1929-1939 (Tucson, 1974); George Kiser and David 
Silverman, ‘Mexican Repatriation during the Great Depression’, Journal of Mexican History, 
3, 1973, pp. 139-170; D. H. Dinwoodie, ‘Deportation: the Immigration Service and the 
Chicano Labour Movement in the 1930s’, New Mexico Historical Review, 52, 3, July 1977, pp. 
193-206. But it was suggested at the Warwick Border Conference that ‘Operation Wetback’ 
might be the best comparison with Nigeria’s expulsion of aliens. 
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ted workers in Nigeria are unprotected by labour laws and may be paid 
even less than half of the statutory minimum wage of ẹN120 per month 
(about £100 at that time), while Lagos recently overtook Tokyo as the most 
expensive city in the world. ‘Thus, the Government itself was the first to 
place its own illegal employees outside the scope of the new law in an 
inverted recognition of the true worth of foreign labour. 

Most controversial of all the immigrants were those from Ghana for a 
variety of reasons. First, although their ethnic affiliations to Nigeria are 
negligible, they accounted for almost half of the alien influx. Secondly, 
they were virtually the only black immigrants (except for a few 
Cameroonians) with Anglophone education and training, since all 
Nigeria’s other neighbours wereformerly French African. Thirdly, thanks 
particularly to former President Acheampong’s persecution of Ghana’s 
professional associations, an elite among Ghanaian migrants consisted of 
doctors, engineers, architects, surveyors, accountants and teachers whose 
success aroused envy in Nigeria. Fourthly, ever since Kwame Nkrumah’s 
Preventive Detention Order of 1958, opposition elements have sought 
refuge in Nigeria and the current president, Flight Lieutenant Jerry 
Rawlings, feared that the Aliens Order was directed to submerge his abys- 
mal economy with unemployed repatriates, cut off useful remittances from 
Nigeria to Ghana?° and, perhaps, even provide cover for a force of 
mercenaries backed by conservative Nigeria to overturn Gheéna’s 
Revolution.”! Fifthly, it was reported that Nigeria’s opposition parties 
were registering Ghanaian residents to vote for them in the forthcoming 
elections.??  Sixthly, in 1969 President Kofi Busia deported all Nigerians 
from Ghana in numbers variously reported from 20,000 to 500,000 and on 
a time limit ranging from 14 days to 3 months, so that Nigeria’s Order was 
justified by some as a delayed reprisal. The comparison, however, was not 
very apt because after Dr Nkrumah’s fall Ghana’s continental pretensions 
were dropped: since 1975 it has been Nigerians who championed the 
Pan-African ideal and, one would have thought, incurred the international 
responsibilities that go with it. 

The primordial reason for ordering undocumented aliens to leave 
Nigeria was simply that their presence was illegal and any country has an 
incontestable right to enforce its laws. Flatly stated from a public rostrum 
for world consumption this position seems beyond reproach. More than 


20. It was calculated that if Ghanaians in Nigeria remitted merely five naira a week it would 
amount to US $7:5 m. per week, a fleabite for Nigeria but a useful external source of income 
for Ghana. International Herald Tribune (New York), 4 February 1983. 

21. There were reports that important opponents of President Rawlings were exempted 
from the Aliens Expulsion Order. For instance, by Victoria Brittain in The Guardian 
(London), 25 February 1983. President Rawlings, for his part, was accused of using 
Ghanaian migration as a vehicle to spread pro-Libyan propaganda in Nigeria. Africa Now, 
February 1983, p. 50. 

22. International Herald Tribune (New York), 4 February 1983. 
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that, it offered a temptation, which proved irresistible for Nigeria to stand 
on its high horse: how dare people say that this is a lawless country when 
such a determined piece of law-enforcement is being offered? But closer 
examination exposes this as mere self-righteous opportunism. In the first 
place, Africa’s boundaries are rarely viewed as sacrosanct. Many were 
drawn, as John Updike said in his superb novel, The Coup, ‘with a French- 
man’s ruler’ and the common view among the Yoruba, for instance, was 
that Nigeria’s western border divided the French from the British, not the 
Africans from each other.**> Cartesian precision has no meaning in 
African ethnicity but leads rather to that other Gallic notion of absurdity. 
Friends of the author have a national boundary running through their 
house, so that certain rooms are in Anglophone Nigeria, others are in 
Francophone Benin, while their family language and culture are Yoruba. 
It is disconcerting to find, over two decades after political independence, an 
African government upholding the insensitive handiwork of the former 
colonial masters with such tenacity. 

More normally, of course, they do not and this volte face in frontier 
policy was not only unworthy, but uncharacteristic, of Nigerians. Their 
country was proud to be the chief architect of ECOWAS, the West African 
Common Market, which has social integration targets equivalent to those 
of the European Economic Community. On 29 May 1979, 16 West 
African countries, namely Nigeria, Benin, Ghana, Cape Verde, Guinea, 
Ivory Coast, Gambia, Guinea Bissau, Upper Volta, Niger, Liberia, Mali, 
Senegal, Mauritania, Sierra Leone and Togo, signed a treaty covering 
labour migration, which was already substantially underway, attracted by 
Nigeria’s oil boom and the country’s comparative development by the 
standards of the region generally. It abolished the use of visas for those 
staying abroad for no more than 90 days and envisaged a 15-year develop- 
ment in three phases: right of entry was due for completion and review in 
1984; right of residence was phase two; right of establishment with com- 
mon citizenship was the final phase. Thus, the spirit of ECOWAS was 
imbued with the ideal of supra-nationality for all West Africans and, in 
practice, the stated targets were simply being reached in an informal 


23. Astoundingly, this view was supported by the Nigerian High Commissioner in London, 
Alhaji Shehu Awak, when approached by the world’s press. ‘Most immigration problems in 
Africa would not be happening if not for the arbitrary colonial borders imposed on Africa, 
which mean that Africans who speak the same language and even have the same market days 
find themselves on different sides of the border’. Africa, February 1983, p. 19. No doubt it 
was instinctive to blame European imperialism, but where was the instinct to correct 
it? Shehu Awak was not a rebel and clearly thought that he was defending the government 
which he represented. A. I. Asiwaju, Western Yorubaland under European Rule 1889-1945 
(London, 1976) joins a long-running argument with the view that the Yoruba had doctrinaire 
rule from the French and pragmatic rule from the British. J. C. Anene, The International 
Boundaries of Nigeria 1885—1960 (London, 1970) questions whether boundaries imposed by 
Europeans were any more insensitive than those previously imposed by Africans. 
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fashion well before the anticipated 15 years.’ It would have been better 
to regard Nigeria’s immigrants as Stakhanovites rather than law-breakers. 

For many immigrants the 90 days residence rule was adequate, since the 
demands of African family and kinship ties required about four homeward- 
bound trips each year in the ordinary course of events.” Others, how- 
ever, simply overstayed the limit undetected or unmolested, while many 
merely walked through the ‘green border’, the bush, or sailed in sea-going 
canoes to Nigeria as they have done from time immemorial, oblivious to 
political boundaries. In such a setting, if the prime objection was really 
legal, one would have expected a reasonable period of grace in which at 
least those who could demonstrate their economic and social worth to their 
host country, could formalize their status. Yet the Order granted a mere 
14 days, with an extra 28 days?® for artisans, which, given the enormity 
of the task, the notorious lethargy of the Nigerian bureaucracy, the 
inadequate publicity and general uncertainty surrounding the whole 
measure, was hopelessly unrealistic. In practice, needless to say, demands 
for bribes exceeding the immigrants’ annual income were widely reported. 
Almost in the spirit of ‘guidelines’, Nigerian newspapers announced that 
aliens returning to Nigeria after deportation were paying bribes of N40 
to W50 each if they had no documents and W10 per head even if they 
possessed valid papers.2”7_ The Nigerian Tribune?’ thought it ‘demeaning’ 
that some immigration officers would admit an alien for as little as $15; 
but considering the high percentage of those two million deportees who 
subsequently re-entered, the Immigration Service must have been among 
the year’s most profitable occupations in Nigeria. This is the practical 
reality underlying all legal verbiage on the aliens issue. Who is commit- 
ting the greater crime? Is it the undocumented migrant, deliberately left 
without validation even after paying, or the public servant who accepts a 
bribe instead of doing his job rather than to do it? Clearly, undocumented 
aliens are much more lucrative. Moreover, such outrageous demands 
were not confined solely to foreign victims. There are no foolproof ethnic 
characteristics identifying Nigerian nationality. Nigerians who had never 
been out of their country, and so were the least likely to possess identity 
papers, were equally exposed to the rapacious Immigration Service. 

On the other hand, the status of Asian and European immigrants, with a 
few exceptions, was not seriously questioned throughout the whole opera- 
tion. Yet the former, especially, are normally the prime targets of anti- 
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alien feeling throughout the continent. They lack the prestige of former 
colonial masters and are often in direct and acute competition with African 
counterparts. Nevertheless, they emerged from Nigeria’s anti-immigrant 
drive practically unscathed. The measure appears even more startling in a 
wider world setting. For as a general rule, such deportations involve an 
ethnic clash between the immigrants and the authorities. Prophets of 
négritude, African solidarity, ‘Black is Beautiful’ and so on must have 
experienced deep embarrassment at Nigeria’s inverted discrimination in 
expelling only low-visibility, ethnically cohesive, black immigrants while 
high-visibility, socially unincorporated, non-black foreigners were only 
belatedly asked to present their credentials in an administrative exercise 
which nearly two years later has still to be carried out. As Professor Sam 
Aluko somewhat redundantly remarked 


... it is the black aliens, particularly our brothers and sisters from the 
West African countries, who will suffer untold hardship. The non- 
black aliens will receive preferential treatment given the usual awe with 
which they are treated .. .?° 


It was quite clear that nothing else was to be expected of a government 
which held the African masses in utter contempt and it is deeply significant 
that, following the New Year’s Day coup, virtually all Nigeria’s escaping 
politicians made a beeline for Britain and the USA rather than seeking 
refuge in the African community of which they formed no part. ; 

Precious little effort was ever made to explain or justify this glaring 
difference in treatment of black and non-black foreigners. Vague 
references to ECOWAS rules, which (promisingly for Nigeria’s govern- 
ment) pertained only to West Africans, were soon dropped in favour of the 
Nigerian Immigration Act of 1963, Section 8, with the interpolation from 
Alhaji Ali Baba that 


... the quit order is not in respect of ECOWAS citizens alone, but 
covers all aliens who are living illegally in Nigeria no matter where they 
come from.?° 


But that Act was passed under the totally different conditions of Nigeria’s 
newly-won independence, when ECOWAS was not even conceived and 
workers in the private sector from any foreign country needed written 
permission from the Chief Immigration Officer.?? Twenty years later, 
however, West Africans could justly think that ECOWAS had simplified 
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conditions for them, while all other foreigners were still subject to the 
old Section 8 and, therefore, potentially liable under the Expulsion 
Order. Nevertheless, two million blacks in contrast to a mere handful of 
non-blacks were expelled under the new measure. It was said that British 
residents were unaffected because they were fellow members of the Com- 
monwealth. But such membership, whatever it actually means in the 
world of the 1980s, is held by all Anglophone Africans in Nigeria, though 
it afforded no protection to them. The suggestion that non-African 
residents were all legally documented and law-abiding was complimentary 
and no doubt reassuring to some, but patently untrue in the light of daily 
events as they unfold in Nigeria. 

A common allegation heard, which at the level of superficial plausibility 
linked nicely with illegal residence, was that immigrants were responsible 
for the burgeoning crime wave which has rocked Nigeria in recent years. 
If they broke the law in one respect, surely they were likely to break it in 
others? The ruling NPN’s Daily Times assured its readers that 


... illegal aliens are constituting a stumbling block to the realisation of 
the lofty ideas of our moral standards. 


that 


... One could say confidently that the majority of [armed robbers] are 
aliens.’ 


and that 


... crimes in the country have reduced by 60% now that illegal aliens are 
leaving.°* 


The Police Force, chagrined no doubt that they had not been in on the 
ground floor of aliens expulsion, now showed their mettle with a flurry of 
lunatic statistics intended to reveal aliens lurking behind every social evil 
from street begging to counterfeit money, from smuggling to arms dealing, 
from drugs traffic to theft of art treasures. Amateur criminologists 
depicted Nigeria as a Garden of Eden until the foreign serpent raised its 
ugly head. Yet Alhaji Ali Baba himself, doubtless unintentionally, fuelled 
scepticism about foreign responsibility for the crime wave when he 
announced the following figures: 
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Foreigners Convicted in Lagos Criminal 
Courts from January 1980 to January 1983°° 


Ghana 163 ‘Togo 29 
Niger 51 India 16 
Benin 30 Mali 9 
Chad 30 


These official statistics enable us to say that in Nigeria’s capital city, which 
is a major world port with a probable population of 6 million people, 
foreigners accounted annually for some 100 criminal convictions in the 
three years preceding the Aliens Expulsion Order. Of course, these 
figures are as ludicrous as most others uttered at the time in Nigeria. But 
coming from the Federal Government itself, they would have served better 
to support the immigrants’ direct entry into Heaven rather than instant 
departure from Nigeria. Thus, when official spokesmen had offered what 
they had to say, fundamental doubts persisted undiminished. Foreigners 
form about 2 per cent of the total population of Nigeria. Could that figure 
coincide so exactly with the entire criminal class, or half of it, for figures of 
Nigerian convictions were rarely marshalled alongside foreign criminals? 
In executions of armed robbers, though, which are such a startling feature 
of Nigerian life and most of the time take place in public and even on tele- 
vision with last-minute interviews, Nigerians far outnumbered aliens; in 
1978, for example, only one Ghanaian was so sentenced.’ Could it be 
that the Nigerian authorities shot their own innocent countrymen while 
guilty foreigners roamed scot-free? 

Surely the shockingly high crime rate in Nigeria has a different and 
locally-based explanation? The Nigerian Civil War from 1967 to 1970 
put firearms into the hands of the man-in-the-street, which were not 
returned under properly organized conditions. Many war veterans 
retained their weapons. During the post-war oil boom, dramatic polariza- 
tion of incomes inflamed class (or group?) hatred, any association between 
wealth and effort was lost and no moral distinction could be drawn between 
the national leadership and the Nigerian underworld. Now in 1985 it is 
crystal clear that the cream of the criminal class was, in reality, the ruling 
elite. A few years back it was only indicated in a significant semantic con- 
vention. Convicted criminals were frequently described as ex-policemen 
or ex-soldiers, many acquiring the prefix ‘ex’ only at the moment of arrest. 
When it is a matter of public record that Nigeria’s own leaders and law- 
enforcement officers figure largely on the lists of convicted or wanted crimi- 
35. Daily Times (Nigeria), 15 February 1983. The Minister himself felt driven to add in 
the same press interview, ‘... but the total figure for the country was alarming...’ though the 
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nals, why blame foreigners who, by definition, are prohibited from serving 
in the war against crime? 

As regards prostitution, disproportionate prominance for alien girls is as 
hard to establish as any other social statistic in a country where the general 
attitude to numbers is positively biblical. There are no global figures 
which would convince people who see the need for evidence. The govern- 
ment newspaper, however, had no hesitation in assuring readers that 


. over 80% of their women (most of them teenagers) had no decent 
and respectable means of livelihood. They earned their livings in the 
brothels. Because of the large number, they contributed immensely to 
drastically reducing the nation’s moral standards.°*’ 


This must mean that the government harboured dark suspicions that it 
was Nigerians who were patronizing the brothels, otherwise ‘the nation’s 
moral standards’ would have remained immune to foreign corruption. 
Moreover, national morality among a population of maybe 100 million 
people must have been feeble indeed not to withstand the assault of a few 
thousand alien teenagers. Impressionistic data furthermore suggest that 
prostitutes, national or foreign, are not at all correctly viewed as social 
parasites. Earnings in the Nigerian vice trade often seem supplementary 
to low incomes in such occupations as nursing, schoolteaching, secretarial 
work or even a means of financing education. But in the absence of much 
solid information it is, perhaps, better to leave the topic with Graham 
Greene’s comment that women described as undesirable are usually quite 
the opposite. 

Another official justification for the expulsion of aliens was that they 
were responsible for the religious riots over Muslim fundamentalism which 
have disturbed Northern and Eastern Nigeria over the last few years. 
Alhaji Ali Baba was adamant about alien backing for these particular 
outrages: 


The recent Kano, Maiduguri and Kaduna religious disturbances when 
the whole nation witnessed with dismay wanton destruction of proper- 
ties and lives were traceable to the lawless activities of aliens. In fact, 
the central figure in these violent religious episodes, Maitatsine, was an 
alien. No responsible government can fold its arms and allow such 
unwholesome developments to plague the nation, hence the decision to 
require illegal aliens to leave the country within 14 days.*° 
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Yet the worst rioting occurred as long ago as December 1980 with another 
round in September 1981 to commemorate the death of the Cameroonian 
fanatic Maitatsine.*? If alien guilt for these outrages was so obvious to the 
Nigerian authorities—the Panel of Inquiry reported in 1981—why did they 
give the rabble rousers two years to entrench themselves? Why expel 
Ghanaians when all but a score of Maitatsine’s non-Nigerian followers 
came from Niger Republic? Why deport two million Christians in a 
measure aimed to rid Nigeria of Muslim zealots? Though Alhaji Ali Baba 
repeatedly presented foreign machinations in Nigeria’s Islamic com- 
munity, with hints of Libya in the background, as the prime, if not the sole, 
reason for the Expulsion Order, other government spokesmen were equally 
firm in attributing the unrest, not to foreigners, but to veteran statesman, 
Chief Obafemi Awolowo. Piqued at failing to win the presidency himself, 
it was alleged that he was master-minding the riots to illustrate that the 
northern-based Shagari Government could not even keep order on its own 
territory. The only truth that is known for sure about this puzzling 
phenomenon of sectarian frenzy is that it was interpreted according to 
changing political needs rather than subjected to proper sociological 
research in the terrae incognitae of these remote northern cities. 

Economic circumstances appear of much greater importance in account- 
ing for the precipitate drive against aliens. All Nigeria’s economic plans 
assumed an exportation of 2 m. barrels of oil a day, but throughout 1982 
average production stagnated at 1-3m. b/d yielding revenue of $1 b. per 
month. Imports have assumed growing centrality as de-diversification set 
in during the oil boom so that they stood at $1-35 b. per month despite 
emergency austerity measures. By April 1982 Nigeria’s foreign exchange 
reserves were hardly enough to cover one month’s imports. Delays in 
payment for import trade elongated and arrears totalled $5 b. by the start of 
1983. Though Shagari’s brother-in-law, Umaru Dikko, was President of 
OPEC Nigeria’s oil production was the furthest below quota of all mem- 
bers and in alarm the major banks stopping confirming letters of credit.*° 
Mismanagement and corruption, in debated proportions, had Nigeria in 
the grip of a major crisis. In short, the time was ripe to start looking for 
scapegoats. Aliens were said to be displacing Nigerians from anything up 
to 15m. jobs,*’ while their departure preparations accounted for the 
chronic scarcity of goods in the country. Whether they stayed or went 
they were to blame for the sufferings of Nigerians. 

For now Nigeria’s leaders had finally attained a full appreciation of the 
political dividends to be gained from the Aliens Expulsion Order. What 
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had begun as a half-baked piece of frivolity now finished as a sinister politi- 
cal ploy. Why confine deportation to an effete gesture if a full-blooded 
xenophobic onslaught would attract broad popular support to a literally 
and figuratively bankrupt government apprehensive about re-election in 
August 1983? This line of interpretation has been hotly denied by, for 
instance, Peter Enahoro: 


It was to be expected that the immediate reaction of the broad interna- 
tional press to the Order . .. would be to suggest that two million people 
were being inconvenienced for the sake of a mere political ploy.*? 


This influential columnist went further to suggest that if the Order had 
been issued on Christmas Eve 


. we might have been regaled with the scientific exposition of the 
Moslem Shagari deliberately, insensitively launching an attack upon the 
vastly Christian illegal immigrants so as to improve his standing among 
fellow Moslems.*? 


But the fact is that the Order was issued soon after an abysmally meagre 
Christmas for festival-loving Nigerians and served as an antidote to post- 
celebration blues, just as the military coup cheered up the populace on New 
Year’s Day 1984. Moreover, NPN courting of hitherto elusive popularity 
was not narrowly confined to the mere recovery of Maitatsine’s lunatic 
fringe to mainstream Islam in Nigeria. With public prompting from 
Alhaji Ali Baba and his like, anti-foreign prejudice was erected into an 
expression of patriotism so that ‘the incitement of mob feeling at home in 
Lagos was unstoppable’.4* All Nigerians were duty-bound by their 
government to help in the ‘crackdown’*> on aliens. As a result, by 14 
February 1983 at least 700,000 Ghanaians, 180,000 Nigeriens, 150,000 
Chadians, 120,000 Cameroonians, 5,000 Togolese and 5,000 Beninois had 
departed from Nigeria*® and altogether some two million people joined an 
exodus that was chaotic, painful, dangerous and an affront both to the spirit 
of the West African Community and to the canons of decent humanity. 
In place of apologies or remorse, it was announced that ‘... the majority of 
them constituted a social menace, it has been good riddance’,*’ that West 
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Germany (or, who cares, East Germany?) was about to expel 6-6 million 
guest workers and that British and North American immigration policies 
were much more obnoxious than that of Nigeria.*® 

A very common symbol in Nigeria is the elephant chosen, no doubt, to 
suggest the country’s vocation as the giant of Africa. Rogue elephants are 
rare, shunned by all and subject to the extreme penalty. Elephants’ 
natural instincts are protective and it is even said that when Hannibal’s 
forces were stoned by Alpine tribes, the beasts voluntarily formed a 
defensive shield. ‘No elephant plants his foot down if he feels something 
alive under it’*? and chickens experimentally tied to elephants’ legs have 
survived unharmed. The prime attribute of a giant ought to be gentleness 
for rough, abrupt action can have calamitous results for the small and 
weak. At the beginning of 1983 Nigeria, irritated by her own problems, 
forgot the true meaning of this popular symbol and inflicted injury not only 
upon her neighbours but also on her own reputation throughout the 
world.°? 
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THE EXPULSION OF ILLEGAL ALIENS 
FROM NIGERIA: A STUDY IN NIGERIA’S 
DECISION-MAKING 


OLAJIDE ALUKO 


THE SUDDEN EXPULSION of illegal aliens from Nigeria by the Shagari 
Administration late in January 1983 when about 3 million people—mostly 
from other West African countries—were sent out of the country within 
two weeks and were continued by the later Federal Military Government 
of General Muhammed Buhari. From the time the Buhari government 
came to power in a coup d’état on 31 December 1983, and 30 April 1984, 
12,000 further illegal aliens! have been deported from Nigeria. And the 
process continues. 

Although the more recent expulsions have been better handled and did 
not involve the terrible mass sufferings, hardships and deaths of those of 
early 1983, the fact that the new Federal Military Government did con- 
tinue the deportation of illegal aliens soon after seizing power would seem 
to suggest that the failure of the Shagari government to cope successfully 
with the presence of large-scale illegal aliens in the country might have 
been one of the major reasons for the coup d’état itself. Among the reasons 
given for the coup by General Muhammed Buhari in his maiden address 
was to save Nigeria from ‘total collapse’, and ‘to ensure internal 
security’. In a press statement on 5 January 1984, General Buhari 
further accused the Shagari government of ‘failure to provide security and 
to check armed robbery’.? 

The fact that the religious riot in Kano in December 1980, in which over 
4,177 civilians* were killed as well as over 100 policemen and some 35 army 
personne]? lost their lives, was led by a Camerounian, Mallam Muhammed 
Marwa, alias Maitasine, and that 20 per cent of the Muslim fanatics that 
participated in the riots were aliens from neighbouring African states such 
as Niger, Chad, Cameroun, Mali, and Upper Volta® created the wide- 
spread impression among many Nigerians that it was illegal aliens who 
were behind the basic threat to security in their country. Likewise the 
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fact that some other West African nationals had participated in armed 
robberies in Nigeria strengthened their belief that foreigners were at the 
root of all security and socio-economic problems in their country. 

This is an exaggerated view. For even the Aniagolu Report into the 
Kano religious disturbances in December 1980 did not place the whole 
blame on illegal aliens. Indeed, the majority of the people who partici- 
pated in the Kano riots, and similar riots such as in Bulunkuntu near 
Maiduguri, and Kaduna in 1982, and in Yola in February/March 1984, 
were Nigerians. This is also true of armed robbery in Nigeria. It is 
easy for the government to find an easy way out by making scape-goats of 
the illegal aliens. While it was surely the case that some illegal aliens had 
participated actively in criminal acts in Nigeria, it was also true that some 
of them had contributed positively to the socio-economic development of 
the country. 

It is, however, doubtful whether the present military leaders see it in that 
light. Their tendency is to see almost everything in security straight- 
jacket terms. For instance, following the religious disturbances in Yola in 
late February 1984 in which at least over 1,000 civilians’ were killed, and 
over 100 police and army personnel lost their lives, Brigadier Mohammed 
Magoro, the Minister of Internal Affairs and Member of the Supreme 
Military Council (SMC), the highest policy-making body for the country, 
now accused illegal aliens as being responsible for them. He directed that 
henceforth all Nigerian borders would be watched by armed border 
guards." 

The root cause of recent religious riots in the former Northern Nigeria 
since 1980 should be found not only in religious fanaticism, but also in 
socio-economic frustrations of the people. As the weekly magazine West 
Africa has put it, ‘the religious riots represented the break-down of the 
traditional values of the society of the old North... In short, it is a crisis 
of modernisation’ and added that ‘the religious fanatics are simply the 
bizarre lunatic fringe of a deeper social movement that will take a long time 
to work itself through’.? Thus whether the illegal aliens are ever com- 
pletely flushed out or not in Nigeria, social upheavals are likely to continue 
for some time in some parts of the country. 

However, the main thrust of this article is to examine how and why the 
Shagari government decided to expel about 3 million illegal aliens without 
adequate notice when itdid. What were the consequences of that action? 


. The 1983 Expulsion Order . 
The decision of the Federal Government of Nigeria announced on 17th 
7. For details see Sunday New Nigerian (Kaduna), 4 march 1984. 
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January, 1983 by the then Minister of Internal Affairs, Alhaji Ali Baba 
giving all illegal immigrants numbering between 2 million and 3 million’® 
14 days to leave Nigeria created the worst international crisis for Nigeria 
since the end of the Civil War in January 1970. While appealing to private 
employers to ensure the departure of illegal immigrants in their various 
establishments, the then Minister added that after 31 January 1983, 
government agents would commence inspecting commercial, industrial 
and house-hold establishments with a view to flushing out of the country 
‘the defaulting aliens’.!! This decision created a near—universal and 
unexpected hostility towards Nigeria to the amazement of many Nigerians 
and their leaders. It involved Nigeria in severe acrimony and sharp dis- 
agreement with friendly as well as hostile international actors in some 
respects worse than international reactions to the Nigerian Civil War of 
1967-70. 

For reasons of space only a few random examples of such reactions will 
be given here while more details will be given later in this essay under a 
section dealing with the consequences of the decision. ‘The State Depart- 
ment in Washington described the decision as ‘shocking’, and that it 
represented a violation of ‘every imaginable human rights’.‘* The 
European Economic Community issued a press statement from Brussels 
deploring the quit order. The Pope, John Paul II denounced the expul- 
sion as ‘a grave, incredible drama’, and he went on to describe it as pro- 
ducing the largest single, and ‘worst human exodus in this century’.!? Mr 
Michael Foot, then the Opposition leader in the British House of 
Commons, wrote a letter to the Nigerian High Commissioner in London, 
Alhaji Shehu Awak in which he referred to the expulsion order and the 
manner in which it had been implemented as ‘an act of heartlessness, and a 
failure of common humanity’.!* 

The Western mass media were even more violent and vitriolic in their 
attacks on the Nigerian government. In an editorial entitled ‘Inhumane 
and heading for Disaster’? The London Guardian referred to the quit order 
as bordering on ‘inhumanity, high-handedness and irresponsibility’.’> 
The Daily Mail (London) condemned President Shehu Shagari ‘for defy- 
ing world opinion despite alarming television pictures of misery, destruc- 
tion, and deaths among the fleeing aliens stated that the illegal aliens were 
being used as scape-goats for the political, and socio-economic failures of 
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the Nigerian government.’ It added that ‘xenophobia in Nigeria, never in 
short supply may be building up to a field day’. It went further to say that 
the quit order was ‘unworthy of a country which has real claims to be the 
natural leader of the continent against racialism in southern Africa’.!® 
Some right-wing groups, and governments such as the Botha government 
in Pretoria compared Shagari with Hitler, and the quit order with the 
question of finding the final solution to the Jewish problem in Nazi 
Germany.'’ A few of them described the Nigerian measure against the 
illegal aliens as worse than apartheid of South Africa.'® A series of 
articles in the London Observer, and the London Times referred to deaths 
of hundreds of fleeing Ghananians, torture, robbery and the extortion of 
the aliens by Nigerians. A few talked of an imminent blood-bath in 
Nigeria. +? 

The French press was very hostile to Nigeria. Given what might be 
called the ‘Biafra reflex’, never very far below the surface of France, this is 
not surprising. The sensational account of Jeune Afrique, which ran ‘La 
Honte’ [Shame]?° right across its cover, with several pages inside it too 
described the quit order as ‘an act of barbarism unparalleled in the 
world.??! 

Most of the coverage of the expulsion order in the US gave fantastic 
statistics of those aliens who perished by either starvation, sickness or thirst 
on their way back to their respective home countries. Both the Time 
Magazine, and the News-week carried lurid account of torture, deaths, 
destruction, robbery, extortion, and the harassment of the aliens by the 
Nigerians, and by the Nigerian police and the army.?? 

The reactions from Ghana whose nationals were the largest affected 
about 1 million were very caustic. The Ghananian Times described the 
quit order as an ‘electoral gimmick’ by the then National Party of Nigeria- 
controlled Federal Government to divert attention from its failures so 
that it could be returned to power later in August/September 1983.7° 
The Ghana radio and The Ghananian Times condemned the expulsion 
order, and said it was a deliberate attempt ‘to create mass hysteria by 
infiltrating Sudan-trained mercenaries into Ghana to subvert the 
Ghananian Government’.2* The Ghananian Head of State, Flight Lt. 
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Jerry Rawlings described the aliens order as a ‘calculated plot’ against his 
government.*> 

While most of these Ghananian claims had no basis in hard facts, it is 
true to say that given the strained relationship between Accra and Lagos 
since the second coming to power of Fit. Lt. Jerry Rawlings by over- 
throwing the elected government of Hilla Limann on 31 December 1981, 
the Shagari Government would not be opposed to the collapse of the 
Rawlings regime. 

But is the Western press reactions, and comments from Western leaders, 
that had actually worried the Nigerian government more.*® While there 
were sufferings, hardships, and even deaths (though less than 60 deaths)?’ 
among the aliens while waiting for nearly a week at the Apapa Wharf for the 
Ghana National Shipping Line, the Black Star Line, and while waiting for 
the borders of the Benin Republic, Togo, and even Ghana whose borders 
remained closed for 12 days after the 14-day ultimatum had been given to 
the illegal aliens to be open, there was no harassment by the Nigerians or by 
the Nigerian police and the army. Nor were there robbery, extortions, or 
seizure of aliens’ properties by the Nigerians. Indeed, a large number of 
Nigerian wept for, and sympathized with them on seeing their sufferings. 
It was this sympathy that led the Nigerian Transport Owners’ Association 
to provide 200 trailers to the Nigerian Government to convey the aliens to 
Ghana free of charge.7® It was estimated that the trailers succeeded in 
transporting 20,000 stranded illegal aliens to Ghana.?? However, it is true 
to say that some Nigerian food sellers inflated the prices of their food to the 
aliens while waiting for days before leaving Nigeria. In some cases, more- 
over, some of the aliens had to sell some of their movable property pre- 
viously acquired in Nigeria such as radio, cassette, and even television 
sets in order to get money to pay for food. Furthermore, given the 
number of aliens who had to gather in a few open centres for over 7 days 
there was deterioration of sanitation, and health problems. Surely while 
all these could be traced back directly or indirectly to the quit order, it is 
doubtful whether the Federal Government ever foresaw these hardships 
and sufferings. 

In spite of all this, however, the Nigerian government leaders and press 
had replied predictably partly out of sheer patriotism in the face of incess- 
ant attacks from external sources, and partly because only a few Nigerians 
really knew the severity of the sufferings of the aliens. The lurid pictures 
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of these were not shown on the Nigerian television sets. We shall, how- 
ever, confine ourselves to a few of such reactions here. President Shehu 
Shagari on 19th January, 1983 defended the quit order in New Delhi, and 
added that those aliens that failed to meet the deadline would be ‘arrested, 
tried and deported’. Nigeria’s then Attorney general, and Minister of 
Justice, Chief Richard Akinjide, said that no country would allow the viol- 
ation of its laws; and that the aliens had been responsible for most of the 
crimes in the country as well as threatening the nation’s security. This 
was an exaggeration. A few days later, Dr Ishaya Audu, then the Nigerian 
Minister of External Affairs, attacked the Western media for criticising the 
quit order, and added that it was necessary for the security of the 
country. Alhaji Ali Baba, then the Minister of Internal Affairs blasted the 
western media for what he called their ‘campaign of calumny and vilifi- 
cation’ against Nigeria which he described as ‘the carry-over of the 
colonialist ‘divide and rule’ mentality’.*° 

All the Nigerian mass media were not only unanimous in support of the 
Federal Government decision on the illegal aliens, but were also more vio- 
lent in their reactions to the Western press coverage of the quit order. We 
shall refer to only a few of them here. In an editorial entitled ‘Western 
media: Leave Nigeria Alone’ the Daily Times denounced what it called ‘the 
orchestrated and invidious propaganda against Nigeria’ by the Western 
press. It added that ‘none of the Western countries would allow illegal 
immigrants to stay even for a day in their territory without apprehen- 
sion’.°? In a front-page editiorial entitled ‘Knocking Nigeria’ the New 
Nigerian condemned the Western press anti-Nigerian campaign on the quit 
order despite the fact that the country had remained pro-Western.?? It 
went further to say that Nigeria ‘does not need to be told by Western news 
media how to run its affairs’.**> In its own editorial, entitled ‘Dent on 
Western credibility’, the National Concord attacked the Western press for 
what it called their deliberate misrepresentation of the situation in Nigeria 
following the quit order, and by this as well as the sensationalisation and 
the fabrication of stories, the Western mass media had done what it called 
‘an incalculable damage to their credibility’.** In a two-day consecutive 
editorial entitled ‘Outbursts On Illegal Aliens’ (I) and (ID? The Punch 
fired a broadside against the Ghanaian mass media for not educating their 
nationals about the provisions of the ECOWAS Protocol on Free Move- 
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ment between the member states, and also attacked the Western press for 
what it called their ‘poignant castigation’ of Nigeria. 

Given all this international outcry and recrimination, some questions are 
worth exploring. First, who took the decision to expel all the illegal 
aliens? Secondly, what circumstances and pressures—external and 
internal—were taken into account? ‘Thirdly, what values and psychologi- 
cal factors influenced the decision-makers? Fourthly, how was the 
decision processed? Fifthly, how was it implemented? Finally what were 
the consequences of the decision? 

Perhaps we should first deal with the operational environment—external 
and internal—that has shaped the policy decision before going to examine 
the decision—makers and their perceptions or images. ‘This seems logical 
since their perceptions of the objective realities were critical to the decision 
finally taken. 


Operational Environment 

The analytic framework adopted here for the purpose of convenience, is 
Michael Brecher’s ‘input-output’ approach. This sees foreign policy 
decision as a dynamic system. This analytical model sees the oper- 
ational environment at operating at two main levels—external and internal. 
Pressures from the external levels can originate from five levels—the global 
(G) the subordinate (S, or continental) or the subordinate other (SO, i.e. 
the sub-regional level); the dominent bilateral (DB); the bilateral (B). 
Likewise, the pressures from the internal sector can come from five levels, 
viz: Political Structure (PS); the Military Capability (MC); the Economic 
Capability (EC); Interest Group (IG); and the Competing Elites (CE). In 
our study, however, only pressures from some of these quarters were 
relevant. 


External Dimension 

At the external dimension the relevant forces operated at the global level, 
the subordinate—other or sub-regional level of West Africa, and at the 
bilateral level. 

At the global level the relevant forces relating to the expulsion order were 
economic because of the world economic recession which was in part 
caused by the quadrupling of oil prices in 1973-74, and another bout of 
phenomenal rises in oil prices in 1979-80, and in part due to structural 
deficiencies in the economies of the industrial countries as well as the 
world-wide structural economic disequilibrium. This has affected 
Nigeria in two main ways. First, the consequent depression of prices of 
commodities in the world market has meant a drastic reduction in foreign 
exchange edrnings, and revenue for Nigeria from the marketing of her 
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primary commodities such as cocoa, palm products, coffee, rubber etc. 
On the other hand the prices of finished goods from these industrial 
countries to other parts of the world including Nigeria in particular have 
since 1974 shot up. Secondly, because of the number of measures taken 
by the industrial consumer countries of crude oil such as finding substitutes 
for it as well as reducing the volume of oil consumed, and the co-ordination 
of all these through the International Energy Agency established early in 
1974, as well as the coming into the world markets of crude oil from the 
North Sea, and from Alaska coupled with the acceleration of the decontrol 
of oil prices by the Reagan Administration has created the glut in world oil 
market.*?’ If it is remembered that since the mid 1970s, crude oil has been 
providing about 95 per cent of the country’s foreign exchange earnings and 
about 84 per cent of the revenue of the Federal Government, the oil glut 
from early 1982 onwards must have wreaked havoc on the country’s 
financial viability. In this connection, it is pertinent to refer to the state- 
ment of Dr Asamoah, the secretary to the ruling Provisional National 
Defence Council in Ghana on 18 January that ‘the global economic situ- 
ation was such that no country would allow large numbers of foreign 
nationals living illegally on its economy’.?® 

At the West-African sub-regional level, there was the ECOWAS Proto- 
col of Free Movement of person signed in May 1979 which ‘inter alia’ 
provided for the abolition of visa requirements for the nationals of the 
member-states that might wish to visit other states for a period of 90 
days.°? Although many aliens had been coming to Nigeria since the oil 
boom in the early seventies, it was not until the ratification of this Protocol 
that thousands and thousands of aliens mostly from the ECOWAS states, 
Chad, and Cameroun flocked into Nigeria. After the seizure of power 
again in Accra on 31 December 1981 by Fit. Lt. Jerry Rawlings, hundreds 
and thousands of Ghanaians fled to Nigeria for political and economic 
reasons. But largely because of the corruption and the inefficiency of the 
Nigerian immigration officials most of those that came after the middle of 
1979 were without valid documents, nor were they in possession of work 
permits as required by the Nigerian Law.*® Yet most of them were gain- 
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fully employed in different sectors of the economy—ranging from pro- 
fessional jobs such as teachers, nurses, architects through carpentry, 
bricklayering in construction companies. A large number were engaged 
in small scale industries such as bakery, poultry farming. Many in hotel 
industry, and also as house-hold staff. Many were without regular jobs. 

What had worsened this situation was the decision taken at the 
ECOWAS Summit in Cotonou in the Republic of Benin in May 1982 that 
this aspect of free movement and other aspects of co-operation among the 
member states were to be developed further in the next summit of the 
ECOWAS leaders in May 1983.4! Indeed, Alhaji Ali Baba gave this as 
one of the reasons or excuses for the expulsion order in his first press state- 
ment on 17 January 1983. He argued that the expulsion would enable 
Nigeria to be in a proper position to review her position to the advancement 
of co-operation along the sub-region. 

At the bilateral level, the pressures for the aliens order originated from 
two sources, namely, the involvement of foreign nationals from some 
neighbouring countries in violent religious disturbances in Nigeria, and the 
poor political relationships between Accra and Lagos since the second 
Rawlings coup of 31 December, 1981 coupled with the involvement of some 
Ghananians in some crimes including armed robbery in Nigeria. 

The Kano religious disturbances of December 1980 shook Nigeria in two 
main ways. First, the leader of the fanatical Islamic movement that 
started the armed conflict against the Northern authorities and other 
Muslims not sharing his doctrine that Prophet Muhammed was a fake and 
that he was the true ‘Prophet’, was an illegal alien called Muhammed 
Marwa, alias Maitasine, from Cameroun. Apart from him other illegal 
aliens from some neighbouring states were involved as given below: 


(i) Niger Republic — 162 
(ii) Chad Republic — 16 
(iii) Cameroun Republic- 4 
(iv) Mali Republic = 2 
(v) Upper Volta - | 


Secondly, these illegal aliens supported by over 6,000 Nigerian Muslim 
fanatics were able to defeat the Nigerian police detachment sent to quell 
their revolt by killing nearly 60 policemen including senior police officers 
while injuring nearly 100 other policemen.*?. Indeed, it was said that if 
the army had not been brought in to suppress the religious revolt with 
superior arms and ammunition, the Maitasine fanatics might have possibly 
overrun the whole country. 
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Although the Federal Government was shaken almost to its foundation, 
the Shagari government soon recovered from the shock. By December 
1981, most of those participating in the violent revolt were pardoned and 
released by the President. Although there were subsequent violent 
religious conflicts in Borno, Kano, and the Bauchi states in October 1982, 
those responsible for them were chiefly Nigerian disciples of Maitasine. 
In view of this, the Federal Government did not take any serious view of 
the presence of the large illegal immigrants in Nigeria. For all the non- 
Nigerians that led or participated in the Kano riots had either been killed or 
deported. 

However, it was the sharp political disagreement and recriminations 
between Accra and Lagos after 31 December 1981 as well as the involve- 
ment of some Ghanaians in some crimes in Nigeria that was more crucial 
for the aliens law. 

First, it must be remembered that since Ghana’s independance in March 
1957, the Nigerian leaders and most Nigerians have regarded Ghana as 
their rival in the leadership role in Africa, especially until 1970.4? 
Although there was a relaxation in relations between them, and even cordi- 
ality especially when the two countries were under elected governments in 
the case of Ghana from late 1979 until December 1981 when the Limann 
government was overthrown in a coup d’état led by Flt-Lt. Jerry Rawlings. 
During this period, while official relations between them were friendly, the 
then NPN Federal Government portrayed the then Unity Party of Nigeria 
(UPN) as being anti-Ghanaian. It was even said that the Limann govern- 
ment had to protest in 1981 to the then UPN for killing and harassing 
Ghanaians in Nigeria.** 

But with the overthrow of the Limann regime, the situation was reversed 
for two reasons. The Shagari government did not like the coup d'état 
against the Limann regime with which it had had some ideological affinity. 
Secondly, the Rawlings government started a quasi—Soviet system of 
government that was anathema to the Nigerian government but which was 
viewed with some understanding by the then UPN (led by Chief Obafemi 
Awolowo). Ghanaian—Nigerian relations were so tense early in 1982 that 
the Rawlings government said the Nigerian government was making prep- 
arations to invade Ghana in order to restore the deposed Limenn to 
power. Although this had no basis in fact, it was strongly believed in 
Accra. 

Largely as a result of all this, a number of hostile measures and bitter 
exchanges took place between Accra and Lagos from January 1981 until the 
expulsion order in January 1983. First, for nearly four months after the 
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Ghana coup of 31 December 1981, the Federal Government suspended 
the shipment and sale of crude oil to Ghana in an apparent attempt to 
destabilise the Rawlings experiment. Apart from this, from March until 
December 1982, the nationals of Nigeria in Ghana were harassed and 
vice-versa. Indeed during this period, the Federal government deported 
a number of Ghanaians. On 10 January 1982, many Nigerians were har- 
assed, arrested, and detained in Ghana. These included an officer of the 
Nigerian Air Force.*? To give some random examples, in April 1982 the 
Nigerian Community in Ghana wrote a letter dated 16 April to President 
Shagari complaining of harassment, and ill-treatment by the Ghanaian 
authorities, and also that all their money in the banks from €50,000 (Fifty 
thousand cedis) and above was frozen and could not be repatriated to 
Nigeria. On 19 April 1982, some Nigerians were arrested and clamped 
into jail for not having valid documents by the Ghanaian government, and 
later deported. On 13 April 1982, a Nigerian woman was arrested for no 
clear reason, according to the Nigerian authorities, and all her money total- 
ling $6,000 was seized by the Ghanaian immigration officials.4’ This 
harassment, detention, and detention of Nigerians in Ghana continued for 
much of 1982. 

While the Nigerian government decided later to resume supplying crude 
oil to Ghana, this was to be based strictly on cash basis rather than on the 
180-day credit facility granted to the Limann government.*® But more 
important were the measures taken to control and deport Ghanaians that 
had been found to be fradulent and guilty of crimes. Only a few of these 
will be mentioned. On 19 July 1982, the Federal government deported 
two Ghanaians with a criminal record. They were Raymond Kodzo 
Okuzed accused of defrauding some state governments of 1 million naira; 
and the Reverend Victor Sackey who admitted that he was sent by the 
Rawlings government as a spy to Nigeria.*® In October 1982, Nigeria 
deported 80 Ghanaians who had no valid papers, and who were without 
visible means of livelihoods.°? In November 1982 the Nigerian govern- 
ment deported another 53 Ghanaians who were without valid documents 
and without jobs. Against all these cases the Rawlings government had 
protested vigorously—stating ‘inter alia’ that such acts were regarded as an 
unfriendly act.°1 Moreover, the Accra government added that all the 
Ghanaians in Nigeria had been invited by various Nigerian employers to 
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come and assist in the socio-economic development of the country,°? and 
that the Nigerian government’s deportations were an act of ingratitude. 

It was at this point that the Nigerian government was determined to send 
back all Ghanaians especially since no invitations°* were extended to the 
Ghanaians, and that they came in large number on their own for political 
and economic security. Indeed, most of them were engaged in menial jobs 
by house-wives and small-scale enterprises that were not entitled to 
invite any aliens into the country. Furthermore, not only were most of the 
Ghanaians employed in unskilled jobs though a few have been engaged in 
professional and academic jobs, some of them have committed crimes rang- 
ing from petty stealing to armed robbery. The identity cards and docu- 
ments found among those captured in the attack on the official residence of 
the then Vice-President, Dr Alex Ekwueme with a view to breaking into 
the house early in January 1983, were those of Ghanaians.°* This was 
crucial to the expulsion order as will be shown later in this study. 


The Internal Dimension 

In the domestic sphere only forces from three levels were relevant to the 
decision. These were the political structure; the economic capability; and 
interest groups. 
_ Under the 1979 Constitution which was closely patterned upon the 
American Constitution, the executive powers of the Federation were vested 
in the President?> who was the Head of State as well as the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Armed Forces. All the Federal Ministers were appointed by 
him. Although their appointment did not become effective until after the 
Senate’s ratification but once ratified the President could dismiss any of his 
Ministers without reference to the Senate. The upshot of this was to 
reduce the Ministers to a status hardly higher than that of servants of the 
President. ‘The position of the Nigerian President was more powerful 
than that of his American counter-part because of the weakness of insti- 
tutional checks such as the Congress, the Press, and public opinion, the 
bureaucrats, etc, that have successfully prevented the enthronement of 
authoritarianism and tyranny in the White House. 

What is clear from all this is that all executive powers were centred on the 
Nigerian President, and his powers were almost unlimited in the making of 
laws. Although President Shagari had a cabinet of about 50 Ministers 
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early in 1983 the role of most of them was hardly more than advisory. 
However, Ministers that enjoyed the President’s confidence such as the 
then Minister of Internal Affairs, Alhaji Ali Baba could easily get the 
President’s support for their policy proposals. In this case, this was what 
happened. It was the then President that took the decision on 14 January 
1983 though not announced until 17 January 1983 on the recommendation 
of the then Minister of Internal Affairs. Most of the other Ministers 
including the Minister of External Affairs, Dr Ishaya Audu, first heard of 
the expulsion order on radio or television on the evening of 17 January, 
1983. The cabinet as a whole did not meet to ratify this decision until 19 
January 1983, two days after the public announcement by Alhaji Ali Baba. 

Interest groups which can be divided into two main categories— 
institutional and non-institutional—played some importance in the expul- 
sion order. However, only the institutional group represented by the civil 
servants played any significant role in the decision.°’ Both the top 
officials of the Ministry of Internal Affairs and those of the Ministry of 
External Affairs had been involved in the series of reciprocal recriminations 
and deportations that had dotted Ghananian—Nigerian relations since 31 
December 1981. However, only the top officials of the Ministry of 
Internal Affairs were privy to the immediate circumstances that led to the 
aliens order. It was said that following the attack of some armed robbers 
involving some Ghanaians on the official residence of the then Vice- 
President, the senior civil servants of the Ministry forwarded a 
memorandum to their Minister, Alhaji Ali Baba saying that ‘enough is 
enough’, and that for security reasons all the illegal aliens must be expelled 
from the country.*® 

The parlous state of the economy had also contributed to the expulsion 
order. As a result of the combination of mismanagement, inefficiency, 
and unparalleled official corruption, and the glut in oil world market, the 
economy that was relatively buoyant throughout most of the seventies 
slumped by early 1981. Instead of the real growth rate of 7:2 per cent 
envisaged under the Four—Year Development Plan 1981—55? there was 
only a growth rate of 2 per cent in 1981, and this fell below 1 per cent in 
1982. The-balance of payments surplus of the country that stood at 
2,402.6 billion?’ in 1980 turned to a deficit of N1,500 million in 1982. 
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The foreign reseves of the country that amounted to N5,648-2 million® in 
December 1980 had fallen to about $780 million at the end of 1982. The 
public debt that stood at N9,922-3 million? in 1980 had risen to N12 
billion at the end of 1982. 

‘The austerity measures that were introduced in April 1982 had done 
little to improve the economy. Inflation in 1982 reached a record level of 
over 25 per cent. Unemployment (including graduate unemployment) 
had reached an alarming proportion of nearly 20 per cent of the work force. 
And more unemployment was daily being created by manufacturing and 
construction companies who could not easily import raw materials and 
spare parts, because of the austerity measures of the Shagari government. 
Given all these factors, then, expelling the illegal aliens must have been 
tempting if partly as a scape-goat measure for the failures of the govern- 
ment and partly as a popular move to create jobs for thousands of Nigerians 
in an election year. Alhaji Ali Baba said on 25 January 1983 that one of 
the reasons for the explusion order was to create job opportunities for 
Nigerians.°? 


Decision-Makers and their Images 

The central figures that made the decision were Alhaji Ali Baba, the then 
Minister of Internal Affairs, and the then President, Alhaji Shehu Shagari. 
The relevant questions that are worth asking are these: How did these key 
decision-makers perceive the setting for such a major policy change fraught 
with controversy? What was the nature of the attitudinal prism governing 
their images. 

Their attitudial prism, like that of any other individual, was shaped by 
the societal forces (iedology, tradition and historical legacy) and personality 
factors. Both of them shared in the historical forces making for rivalry 
between Nigeria and Ghana interlaced sometimes with intense hostility 
and at times with superficial friendship. Following the Rawlings coup of 
31 December 1981 and subsequent measures of the Ghanaian government, 
such as its quasi-socialist revolutionary measures and the harassment of a 
number of Nigerians in Ghana, anti-Ghanaian feelings had been rising 
among the leaders of the Nigerian government. The presence of 
thousands and thousands of Ghanaians in different parts of the country also 
made them an easy target given the policies of the Rawlings government in 
Accra. The fact that some of them came to be involved in crimes also 
worsened their level of acceptability in Nigeria. For instance, Alhaji Ali 
Baba was reported as complaining bitterly at the influx of a large number of 
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Ghanaians into the country, adding that rather than employ a Ghanaian to 
wash his car, he would do it himself if he could not find a Nigerian to do 
it. Both President Shagari, and his Minister, Alhaji Ali Baba are devout 
Muslims with a distinct distaste for immorality and loose living. Indeed 
Alhaji Ali Baba had late in December 1982 gone to the National Assembly 
to request the approval of a law to ban obscene films and to impose film 
censorship on the Nigerian mass media including video films.°° With this 
one can understand the disgust with which he referred to the hundreds and 
thousands of aliens roaming the streets of Nigeria without any visible 
means of livelihood and polluting the moral standards of the country in his 
broadcast on the quit order on 17 January 1983. 

Both Shagari and Ali Baba are men of law and order. Thus the break- 
ing of the country’s immigration law of 1963 that was involved in the 
large-scale influx of the aliens into Nigeria, especially since the late 1970s, 
was unacceptable especially because some illegal aliens had spear-headed 
or participated actively in the religious violence in Kano in December 1980, 
and again in the religious disturbances in Maiduguri, Kaduna, and Kano 
late in 1982 which resulted in large-scale destruction and deaths in the 
country. Against this background, then, one can understand the attitude 
of the then Minister of Internal Affairs, Alhaji Ali Baba in declaring that 
the Nigerian ‘government cannot, and will not, fold its hands and allow 
such unwholesome developments to continually plague the nation’. He 
added that ‘this flagrant abuse of our laws can no longer be tolerated’.®® It 
was even reported that the then leader of the People’s Redemption Party 
(PRP), the late Mallam Aminu Kano went to inform President Shagari 
early in January 1983 that some illegal aliens were planning another large- 
scale religious violence.” This was said to have frightened the President 
so see the presence of the illegal aliens as constituting a serious security 
problem. Apart from agreeing to the rigours of the law against illegal 
aliens that continue to remain in Nigeria after 31 January 1983. Thus he 
told a world press in New Delhi that any illegal aliens in Nigeria after 31 
January 1983 would be arrested, tried in the courts, and then deported. 

Although Alhaji Ali Baba had served as a Minister of State in the 
Ministry of External Affairs for nearly a year between 1980 and late 1981, 
he did not have an international perspective on the question of the illegal 
aliens. Perhaps this is not very surprising. For his background had been 
in the business world before becoming a Minister early in 1980.68 While 
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unlike Ali Baba, Alhaji Shehu Shagari had served in government at differ- 
ent levels—from the Native Authority to the Federal level? from the late 
1950s until 1983, his perception of the problem was surprisingly localized. 
Perhaps he did not have enough time to study the implications of such a 
policy decision. If this was so, then it was a serious error of judgement. 


Decision-making Process 

Although the Nigerian government ultimatum of a fortnight to all the 
illegal aliens to quit Nigeria announced on 17 January 1983 appeared 
sudden and even panicky, a close study would show that it was not as 
sudden or panicky as all that. For by late 1979, the Federal Government 
had advised all the diplomatic Missions in Lagos to ensure the proper 
registration of all their nationals in the country with a warning that aliens 
without valid documents would be deported. Some Missions made some 
attempts to register their nationals. But by early 1980, these foreign 
Missions stopped doing anything about it. The Nigerian government, 
too, at that time decided not to take action against aliens without valid entry 
and residence permits and work permits for two main reasons. First, it 
was too soon after the coming into effect of the ECOWAS Protocol on Free 
Movement of Persons, and the Nigerian government under general 
Obasanjo was the driving force behind the Protocol. Secondly, the state 
of the economy was then relatively good largely because of the further 
increases in the prices of crude oil in the world market during the 1979/80 
period. 

Following the Kano violent religious disturbances in December 1980, in 
which thousands of civilians, and about 100 policemen, and military per- 
sonnel died, and in which a fairly large part of Kano City was destroyed, 
the Aniagolu Tribunal of Inquiry set up by the Federal Government to 
probe the causes of the disturbances after identifying that the nationals of 
some neighbouring African countries such as Cameroun, Chad, Niger 
Republic, Mali, and Upper Volta were involved, recommended not the 
expulsion of these aliens but the effective control of their influx into Nigeria 
through the establishment of properly equipped Border Patrol Units. 
The Federal Government accepted this recommendation in the spirit of 
ECOWAS, and stated that it would direct the inter-ministerial committee 
comprising the Ministry of Defence, the Federal Ministry of Finance, 
the Federal Ministry of Internal Affairs, the Nigerian Police, and the 
Executive Office of the President to implement the recommendation. 7° 


69. Shehu Shagari was a Federal Minister from 1959 to 1966 and a Federal Commissioner of 
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Two points are worth noting from the above. First, the Ministry of 
External Affairs was not mentioned since it was seen purely as a security 
problem. Secondly, no Ghanaian national was involved in the tragic 
disturbances. Yet the presence of the Ghanaian illegal aliens provided the 
casus belli for the quit order. 

For much of 1981, no serious attention was given to the alien problem by 
the Shagari government. But by early and late 1982 there was a conjunc- 
ture of three factors that made some decision almost inevitable. First, the 
economy early in April 1982 was over-heated, and an unprecedented 
depression followed. The Federal government introduced some panicky 
austerity measures called “The Stabilisation of the Economy’ Act of April 
1982. Under it a number of stringent economic and financial measures 
taken included the following: the freezing of all vacant posts, the drastic 
reduction in foreign exchange allowed to individuals travelling abroad and 
to firms importing goods, including raw materials and spare parts from 
abroad; the restrictions on a wide-range of imported goods to the country; 
some reduction on high government expenditure; and the postponement of 
work on a number of capital projects not already started; and drastic con- 
straints were placed too on transfers of dividends, and on repatriation of 
salaries by foreign personnel in the country. Further, the consequent 
economic hardship and unemployment following these austerity measures 
created a wave of crimes especially of armed robbery in which many jobless 
aliens participated freely, though it was true that most of these were 
organised and master-mined by Nigerians. ‘Thirdly, by late 1982, there 
was another rash of tragic religious disturbances in Maiduguri, Kaduna, 
Sokoto, Bauchi, and Kano again in which some Muslim fanatics from 
neighbouring states participated. 

In the meantime, partly because of all these developments, and sadly the 
involvement of aliens especially Ghanaians in these crimes, most of whom 
had come into Nigeria in 1982 fleeing from the Rawlings government; and 
partly because of the policies of the Rawling Provisional National Defence 
Council (PNDA) government in Ghana itself, the Federal government 
directed that the Ministry of Internal Affairs, the Ministry of External 
Affairs, and the Executive Office of the President should work out a 
strategy for coping with the situation. The arrangement was said to have 
operated largely at the level of top senior civil servants with the Ministers 
merely ratifying their decisions later. 

It was this inter-ministerial committee—of these three Federal units— 
that was responsible for the series of deportations of some Ghanaians 
between July and November 1982. ‘Thus, as earlier stated, two Ghanaians 
involved in terrible crimes of fraud and espionage were deported in July 
1982. In October 1982, 80 Ghanaians without any fixed address or visible 
means of livelihood were deported to Ghana. In November 1982, 53 job- 
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less Ghanaians suspected of having been involved in crimes were deported 
to Accra. As said earlier, all thse events were met with strident strictures 
from the Rawlings government. 

However, on 3 January 1983 some violent attempts were made by armed 
robbers to break into the residence of the then Vice-President, Dr Alex 
Ekwueme, and among those caught by the police were some Ghanaians 
with their Ghanaian identity papers. This was the last straw. The 
Federal government immediately authorised the Ministry of Internal 
Affairs (the Ministry having primary responsibility for immigration and 
internal security) to tackle urgently how to deal with what it called ‘the 
menace of the Ghanaians and other illegal aliens in Nigeria’. 7! 

As was usual in most such cases, the senior civil servants of the Ministry 
were to study the problem and make appropriate recommendations to their 
Minister. Somehow, for a number of reasons difficult to fathom—which 
could partly be due to the urgency of the matter given the few days at their 
disposal and partly due to their limited scope and perspective of the nature 
of the alien problem,’* the top civil servants of the Ministry of Internal 
Affairs did not suggest that the opinion of the Ministry of External Affairs 
should be sought for the international repercussions of the problem, nor 
the Executive Office of the President for the political and even economic 
implications of it. Likewise, the Director of Immigration Department in 
the Ministry did not seem to appreciate the international consequences of 
the aliens problem for the country’s foreign policy. 

Betweén 6 and 13 January 1983, the top officials of the Ministry of 
Internal Affairs had got a recommendation ready for their Minister.’? 
At first, it was said that they confined their recommendation to the 
Ghanaians.’* However, shortly before submitting their final recommen- 
dation to Ali Baba they widened it to encompass all aliens illegally staying 
in Nigeria. 

The Minister quickly approved this recommendation which was in line 
with his earlier briefing of these officials. By 14 January, 1983 Alhaji Ali 
Baba personally took the recommendation to the President who, without 
any hesitation or consultation with any other persons or institutions, 
approved it. Given the 1979 Constitution” this act of the President gave 
it the force of law. Three days after the President’s approval on 17 
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January 1983, the policy decision was broadcast by Alhaji Ali Baba. Two 
days later, on 19 January 1983, the whole cabinet merely ratified the 
decision. 


Implementation 

The implementation of the decision was handled in a rather poor way for 
anumber of reasons. First, the government under-estimated the number 
of aliens that would be involved. ‘That the number came to over 2 million 
was a surprise to the government. Secondly, the government did not 
anticipate any serious furore or even criticism from the international 
community. This was largely the result of not bringing in the Ministry of 
External Affairs into the decision-making process.” Thirdly, the govern- 
ments whose nationals were involved were not warned beforehand; not 
even their Missions in Lagos. Moreover, no study was undertaken to see 
whether 14 days would be enough for the departure of all the aliens. 

As earlier stated it was the Minister of Internal Affairs, Alhaji Ali Baba, 
who first announced this policy decision in a tough radio/television broad- 
cast on 17 January 1983. Shortly after this other Ministers such as the 
Attorney General and the Minister of Justice supported the 14-day 
ultimatum. The Minister of External Affairs who was not privy to the 
decision but who perhaps out of the principle of collective responsibility 
(especially since the Shagari cabinet had approved the quit order decision 
on 19 January 1983) also tried to defend and even justify the quit order. 
Even the President himself had to defend the quit order in New Delhi 
without any qualms towards the end of January 1983. In Sokoto and 
Kaduna states, the immigration officials searched some employers’ estab- 
lishments to arrest and deport illegal aliens after 31 January 1983. But 
this was soon stopped at the Federal government instructions. 


Consequences of the Decision 

Externally the consequences of the decision were adverse and hostile. 
At the larger extra-African level, it provoked spirited attack and even 
outright denunciation of the Shagari government as in inhumane, callous, 
and irresponsible regime. It has surely done some serious incalculable 
damage to Nigeria’s reputation and standing among the Great Powers, and 
even in the Third World countries. It was reported that Nigeria lost her 
bid to become the chairman of the economic commission to Nicaragua at 
the Nonaligned Conference in New Delhi early in March 1983 because of 
the quit order.’’ 


76. This largely accounted for the apparent refusal of Dr Ishaya Audu, the then Minister of 
External Affairs, to participate actively in the management of the subsequent crisis of the quit 
order. It was left to Ali Baba though assisted by some top external affairs officers to counter 
and handle the international outcry and difficulties following the quit order. 
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Although the then executive secretary of the ECOWAS, Dr Aboubakar 
Diaby—Quattara, said the quit order was not a breach of the ECOWAS 
Protocol on Free Movement of Persons, it was surely contrary to the spirit 
of the Protocol. In any case, the Heads of States of other West African 
States thought differently from Dr Diaby—Quattara and hence their 
decision to ask the then Chairman of the ECOWAS, President Mathiew 
Kerekou of Benin Republic, to visit Lagos to discuss their concern with the 
Nigerian leaders. This President Kerekou did on 16 February 1983. 
Although the communique issued at the end of that one-day visit stated 
‘inter alia’ that both President Kerekou and President Shagari felt that the 
expulsion order would not affect the development of ECOWAS, the truth 
is that the next phase of the Protocol due to come to effect in 1984 and 
which was to provide for the freedom of residence of the ECOWAS citizens 
within the member states will be harder now to implement than ever 
before. Indeed, one of the ironies of the quit order was the weakening of 
ECOWAS, while at the same time strengthening the economic community 
of the six Francophone West African States called the ‘Communauté 
Economique Afrique d’Occidentale’ (CEAO). 

There were other hostile reactions from other West African countries. 
To give some random examples, President Traore of Mali had previously 
agreed to visit Nigeria between 11 and 14 February 1983. On 8 February, 
he sent a polite message saying that on medical advice he was unable to 
travel out of his country.’*® Likewise President Bongo of Gabon, scheduled 
to visit Nigeria on 18 February, had to postpone this indefinitely. 
President Biya of Cameroun who was to host the summit meeting of the 
Chad Basin Commission about the middle of February 1983, sent an 
urgent message to Lagos that that period would not after all be convenient 
for him. ’? 

The Liberian leader, General Samuel Doe, issued a statement denounc- 
ing the quit order, and offered $100,000 to the Ghanaian government to 
cope with the returnees.®° As earlier stated, the expulsion order met with 
vitriolic attacks from Accra. The quit order had soured Ghanaian— 
Nigerian relations in a way reminiscent of the early 1960s era of Nkrumah 
and Balewa. The government of Hissene Habré which the Federal 
government had assisted in critical ways, condemned the aliens law as 
‘sudden and brutal’. The government of General Kountche of Niger 
Republic deplored the alien law as contrary to the spirit of African unity. 

Internally the decision provoked hostile reactions though these were 
hardly noted abroad. The main opposition parties apart from the banned 
NPN party, condemned it. The leader of the banned Nigerian People’s 
78. Interview, March 1983. 
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Party (NPP), Dr Nnamdi Azikiwe deplored the quit order, and added that 
it was bound to damage Nigeria’s leadership role in Africa as well as her 
commitment to African unity. The banned Unity Party of Nigeria (UPN) 
led by Chief Obafemi Awolowo, described the expulsion order as 
‘obnoxious’ and ‘diversionary tactics’ to divert attention from the failures 
at home. The party promised to nullify it if voted into power at the 
federal level in the general elections of late 1983. 

Among the institutional groups, that is, the bureaucrats, especially those 
top officials in the Ministry of External Affairs who had contributed 
immensely to the establishment of ECOWAS, and to the status of Nigeria 
in Africa before the quit order—there was a great deal of frustration. 
Indeed, a few of them gave serious thought to resigning from their posts 
because of the quit order. This is understandable. Not only were their 
views not sought, but the quit order represented a complete negation of 
Nigeria’s role in Africa since the mid-1960s. They heard the news of the 
expulsion order on radio/television for the first time along with any other 
Nigerians. Not only did they feel slighted, but they have continued to 
view the order with itncomprehension given the fact that there are 
thousands of Nigerians in different West African countries, and about 1-5 
million Nigerians in Sudan alone, which is a much poorer country than 
Nigeria. 

Although the Nigerian press were unanimous in their support for the 
order partly out of ignorance, and partly out of patriotism, a number of 
articles did appear in many Nigerian newspapers condemning the expul- 
sion order as playing into the hands of the opponents of African indepen- 
dence in South Africa and right-wing groups in the industrial Western 
countries while worsening the plight of the black people in the same white 
societies of the industrial North.8? Similar critical views had been 
expressed by some commentators on Nigerian television sets. 

While economically it is difficult to assess the impact of the expulsion 
order as of now, there is no doubt that in the short-run the consequence has 
been negative. Some small-scale industries such as bakeries and poultry 
farms in different parts of the country folded up. Some construction firms 
and some hotels have also been operating at less than average level since the 
departure of the aliens. 

All these consequences were totally unexpected by the Federal 
government. Although Ali Baba, and a few other government spokesmen 
had tried to defend and justify the quit order, a quick re-thinking did occur 
because of these external and internal consequences. Only a few will be 
mentioned here. First, to assuage the feelings of the other ECOWAS 
81. Private Interviews, February 1983. 
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states, the Nigerian government presented a cheque of $1 million to them, 
and this was handed over to the then ECOWAS Chairman, President 
Kerekou, on his visit to Lagos on 16 February 1983. A number of del- 
egations were also arranged to be sent to many African capitals to explain 
the quit order, as well as to appease them with token aid too.°° However, 
the Government of Ghana rejected any money from Nigeria which it 
described as ‘blood money’. 

The tough broadcast of 17 January 1983 was soon watered down. On 
25 January 1983, the same Ali Baba announced the granting of an extension 
of four weeks to the end of February 1983 for skilled and semi-skilled aliens 
in the country. Furthermore, he announced that professional aliens such 
as lawyers, engineers, architects need not leave the country, and that they 
should merely regularize their stay in the country. Likewise the original 
statement that after 31 January 1983 all illegal aliens found in Nigeria 
would be hunted down by the security forces, and by immigration officials 
in order to arrest, try, and deport them was discarded. A few officials that 
wanted to embark on this were promptly stopped. 


Conclusion 

Our study has shown the forces—external and internal—that had led to 
the quit order. The images of the key-decision-makers as well as the 
‘decision-making process have also been explored. Likewise the imple- 
mentation and the consequences of the acts of decision have been con- 
sidered. What is clear from all this is that the decision-making process 
was perhaps even more autocratic under the Shagari government than 
under the previous military regime in Nigeria. It also shows that no 
thorough study of the problem, its consequences or alternative options was 
ever carried out. The confining of the decision-making process of such a 
vast and controversial matter to a single Ministry was detrimental. It was 
this that accounted for the near-reversal of the decision within a week of its 
public announcement. This did little credit to the government of the day. 
Until the Nigerian government widens decision-making processes, and 
subjects problems to unceasing and comprehensive study, it will continue 
to take wrong policy decisions. All in all, the quit order was a policy 
shambles that has damaged the standing of Nigeria as a humane society. 
It is largely to avoid the recurrence of this that the present Federal Military 
Government has been trying to cope with the question of illegal aliens in 
the country with compassion and humanity without provoking any adverse 
reactions from abroad. One hopes that the Nigerian government can 
continue along this way as most civilized countries do. 
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GHANAIAN RESPONSES TO THE NIGERIAN 
EXPULSIONS OF 1983 


LYNNE BRYDON 


IN MID-APRIL 1984 a small item appeared in the serious British newspapers 
reporting the rounding up of several thousand illegal aliens in Nigeria’s 
towns and cities. These illegal workers were to be deported to their home 
countries. The item made scarcely a ripple in the ebb and flow of the 
British mass media. Subsequent issues of West Africa magazine (23 and 
30 April, 7 May) confirmed both the massive police operation in Nigeria 
and also the fact that the Ghanaian government, many of whose citizens 
were involved, had refused to help in the repatriation exercise that 
followed. The comparative lack of elaboration or comment in the British 
press is hardly surprising since West Africa has long since ceased to be a 
major focus of attention in ‘world politics’. But, in the light of the earlier 
expulsions of January/February 1983, perhaps the subsequent moves in 
Nigeria do merit more serious attention. Why, only a year after the 1983 
decrees (and the subsequent misery of thousands on the journey home) 
were Ghanaians, and others, now back in Nigeria, and why, or perhaps 
how, had the Nigerians permitted them to come back? 

Although the expulsions of January/February 1983 did attract major 
news coverage, little serious attention has been devoted to the fate of the 
returnees since then or to an analysis of the ‘causes’ of the aliens’ presence 
in Nigeria; of Nigeria’s actions towards them; and, more generally, of 
longer-standing political and economic relationships in the region. The 
recent crop of expulsions attests to the existence of some continuity of 
identity in these underlying ‘causes’. The intention here is twofold: first, 
to understand some of these underlying socio-historic factors, and second, 
to document the circumstances and events (and lessons?) of the 1983 
expulsions, both from the official/administrative and more immediate, 
‘participant’ points of view. 


Nigeria and Ghana: the Colonial Legacy and After 
When the Gold Coast attained its independence as Ghana in 1957 it was 
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the first state in sub-Saharan Africa to have achieved independence after a 
period of formal colonisation by one of the major powers. The orches- 
tration of demands for independence had begun very early in the colony’s 
history with the formation and influence of the Aborigines’ Rights Protec- 
tion Society. By the late 1940s these demands for self government and, 
ultimately, independence were widespread among the middle classes 
(through the influence of the United Gold Coast Convention, UGCC), but 
were given immediacy and backed up by demonstrations of mass support 
through Kwame Nkrumah’s breakaway group, the Convention People’s 
Party (CPP). In the last of a series of elections organised by the British 
throughout the early 1950s Nkrumah’s CPP won a convincing majority of 
the seats in the Gold Coast government (77/104) and the British agreed to 
the transition to independence under the auspices of a popular government. 
Crudely speaking, Nkrumah managed to unify enough sectors of the com- 
munity as popular support, appealing to embryonic proletarian interests 
and dissatisfied regional minority groups of all classes, to convince the 
British that he could lead the independent state of Ghana along the paths of 
economic growth and social and political development. 

Nigeria eventually achieved its independence on lst October 1960; 
‘eventually’ because the British might well have conceded independence 
earlier had not the northern region delayed to try to ensure to its own, 
relatively backward, populace what its leaders conceived to be an equitable 
share in the national (federal) economic and political cake. Unlike Ghana, 
Nigeria’s politics have consistently been permeated by overt ethnicrivalry and 
factionalism, and to date it is true to say that there has not been a Nigerian 
political party that could claim widespread and multi-ethnic mass support. 

On independence, the economies of both states rested primarily on the 
sale of export crops (mainly cocoa). Ghana’s economic tariff sheet was 
supplemented by trade in timber, gold and coffee, while Nigeria had more 
mineral resources. Tin has been mined in Nigeria since before the end of 
the colonial period and, by the end of the 1950s work had begun on the 
extraction of oil/petroleum from Nigeria with the subsequent development 
of a refining capacity. 

Both states had some claim to fame as showcases of the ‘benefits’ of 
colonialism in terms of ‘civilisation’ in its educational guise. But although 
Nigeria could claim priority in the incidence of secondary and higher 
educational institutions, by the end of the 1950s Ghana officially boasted 
the existence of universal primary education and the secondary and tertiary 
facilities had expanded enormously.” In some ways, although the claim 
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was not made, Ghana can be considered, as Togo was for the Germans, a 
‘Mister-Kolonie’. 

While the first ten years of Nigeria’s post-independence history are a 
record of ethnic rivalry, carried on both under civilian and military govern- 
ments as successive coups d'état were staged, culminating in the secession of 
the Eastern Region as Biafra and the civil war that followed, Ghana’s first 
ten years of independence saw Nkrumah’s popularity and support grow 
even stronger initially, and then gradually decline as the promised ‘jam’ of 
industrialisation and economic and social development was slow in 
materialising. The events leading up to and the causes of Nkrumah’s down- 
fall have been dealt with elsewhere.*> It is enough to say here that 
although Nkrumah had over-stretched the country’s economy in terms of 
industrialisation plans and aid loans, the deficit was made much worse by 
drastic reductions in revenues from cocoa. Thus the period after 
Nkrumah’s overthrow by the members of what became the National 
Liberation Council (NLC) was a period of economic and political stock- 
taking: a period of mending political fences, the re-affirmation of Ghana’s 
formal non-alignment, and of economic retrenchment, and the agreement 
` to honour debts to the major international and western-based aid donors. 

The period of NLC rule in Ghana lasted only for three years. From the 
beginning, the junta of members of the military and police forces promised 
a return to democratically elected civilian government and, in 1969, elec- 
tions were held. Dr K. A. Busia, a long-time opponent of Nkrumah was 
elected Prime Minister and his party, the Progress Party,* held a majority 
in parliament. The three years of NLC rule, although they had done much 
to restore the political credibility of Ghana with the west, had not seen any 
significant restoration of Ghana’s economic fortunes. 

Busia was elected to power in October 1969 and in November of the same 
year promulgated the ‘Aliens’ Compliance Order’ which gave all aliens 
without residence permits two weeks either to obtain a residence permit or 
to leave. Such a move had been hinted at earlier that year in July when 
embassies had been warned that foreign nationals were to be given 9 
months to put their papers in order or would be expelled. The July warning 
went unheeded: movement of people throughout West Africa is a long term 
phenomenon, pre-dating the modern state borders and customs and immi- 
gration regulations. Such warnings had been issued before in West 
Africa, but had not been acted upon.° 


3. See, for example, Bob Fitch and Mary Oppenheimer, Ghana: End of an illusion, Monthly 
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With Ghana’s continued economic misfortunes the Government and 
popular press turned to ‘aliens’ as scapegoats for their malaise. Aliens 
were blamed not only for specifically economic ills: holding jobs which 
Ghanaians could do and thus contributing to increasing rates of urban 
unemployment and milking the country of cash through sending out of 
remittances, but also were seen as having an adverse moral influence. 
They were held responsible for the high urban incidence of crime and 
prostitution, for example. So, from December 1969 until early 1970 
somewhere in the region of 250,000 ‘aliens’, having failed either to heed the 
order or to obtain the necessary papers, were expelled.°® 

Although the Aliens’ Compliance Order affected Ivory Coast, Voltaic 
and Togolese nationals, the majority of those affected appear to have been 
Nigerian. Nigerian traders (Hausa and Yoruba) had for many years, cer- 
tainly since before the turn of the twentieth century, been living and work- 
ing in Ghana. ‘They maintained their ethnic foci, however, over several 
generations by regular visits to and exchange of information with their 
home communities and by marrying members of their own ethnic groups. 
It is probable that Ghana’s relative economic stability in the early years 
after independence also attracted more traders to Ghana. 

In the long run Dr Busia’s expulsions may have had a mild ameliorative 
effect on the temper of Ghanaians, but it is highly debatable whether any 
economic advantage was gained. It is, in fact, possible to interpret the 
effects of the expulsions in Ghana in adverse terms since, when the aliens 
left, they took with them capital, and in addition, a large part of the 
Ghanaian trading nexus was destroyed. Ghanaian trading aspirants 
lacked both the skills and the connections to be able adequately to 
reconstruct trade. The expulsions certainly gave no lasting benefits to Dr 
Busia’s government as it was forced to retrench and sanction wage 
restraint, to cut fringe benefits to army and civil service, and eventually to 
order a 44% devaluation of the currency in December 1971. Less than a 
month later, on 13 January 1972, Lt. Col. (later General) I. K. 
Acheampong led a coup d’état and overthrew Busia’s government. 

Whatever the effects on Ghana and her economy, the Aliens’ Compliance 
Order caused considerable ill-feeling between Ghana and her co-states in 
West Africa. What Ghana did, in effect, was to implement formal 
bureaucratic legislation, and although similar legislation and ‘alien’ popu- 
lations existed in other West African states, Ghana’s action disturbed an 
informal balance in relationships among states whose populations had 
played host to and incorporated traders and travellers for hundreds of 
years. 

After the devastation and economic depredations of the Biafran War, 
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throughout the 1970s generally Nigeria’s economic position strengthened. 
Nigeria had become a member of OPEC in 1967 and the quadrupling of oil 
prices in early 1974 gave a further boost to the economy. The same 
decade in Ghana saw the initial reforming zeal of Acheampong’s govern- 
ment stagnate: the Acheampong era (1972-78) was one of large scale politi- 
cal corruption and economic inflation. The state of the country’s official 
economy was worsened by mismanagement of the cocoa industry, and 
later, when the producers realised that the only way, often, to be paid for 
their cocoa, let alone to get a fair price for it, was to smuggle it over one of 
Ghana’s land borders into either Togo or the Ivory Coast, they did so. 

Acheampong was succeeded by General Akuffo as Head of State in 
Ghana in July 1978. By this time the people’s confidence in Acheampong 
had collapsed’ and Akuffo’s palace coup can be seen, at least partly, as an 
attempt to restore to the military some political credibility before the elec- 
tions and return to civilian rule promised for June 1979. Akuffo himself, 
however, incurred considerable ill-feeling with the mismanagement of the 
currency change-over? and profit-taking by those who knew of the change- 
over in advance (including Akuffo’s relatives) was widely rumoured. It 
was with the promise of elections in mid-June and with a pledge that the 
senior army officers in charge of Ghana for the last seven years should be 
made to account publicly for their deeds and their economic aggrandise- 
ment that Flt. Lt. Jerry Rawlings agreed to head a group composed of 
NCOs and junior ranks who staged another coup on 4 June 1979.? 

Rawlings’s first period in power lasted from 4th June until 24th 
September 1979. Some measure of the strength of people’s ill-feeling 
toward the senior ranks who had headed the previous two governments can 
be obtained by the relative lack of outcry against what were, in effect, 
summary executions of senior personnel (Acheampong and Akuffo 
included), and these in a country which had publicly enjoyed a reputation 
to that date in Africa of being non-violent. What protest there was came 
from the judiciary and the families of those executed and there was also 
pressure for moderation from among senior civil servants. 

Nigeria’s reaction to Rawlings’s take over and the executions was to 
clamp down on credit agreements for oil supplies, ostensibly as a matter of 
economic caution, but in Ghana rumours were rife that the action was 
politically motivated. Acheampong and Akuffo had maintained equable 
relations with General Obasanjo, not only at a formal but also at a personal 
level and Nigeria’s action was widely interpreted as aimed at bringing 


7. See M. Ocquaye, Politics in Ghana 1972-79 for an analysis (Tornado, Accra, 1980) of this 
period. 

8. ibid. 

9. Rawlings was already in gaol awaiting trial for attempting a coup. 
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Ghana’s economy even further into disarray, both to ‘punish’ those respon- 
sible for the executions and to pave the way for the next government. In 
addition, the government of Nigeria, with thirteen years of military rule 
behind it, was believed in Ghana to be treading warily on its own path to 
civilian rule: Obasanjo and his government would not want to be brought 
to account publicly for their assets.*° 

In objective terms, the effects of Nigeria’s credit clampdown were dis- 
astrous since Nigeria supplied a large proportion of Ghana’s oil. Petrol 
rationing was introduced making transport, both local and long distance, 
difficult for passengers and goods. In addition to Nigeria the countries of 
the ‘north’ looked somewhat askance as the charismatic and youthful figure 
of Rawlings urged Ghana’s people to national consciousness, awareness of 
their rights as Ghanaian citizens and to put their country’s good before the 
acquisition of much coveted and status-significant consumer durables. 
Oil supplies and other aid were not immediately forthcoming from ‘tra- 
ditional’ sources (UK, USA, West Germany or the international agencies) 
and Rawlings (and Ghana) were grateful at the time to receive some oil 
from Libya. In spite of oil problems, widespread scepticism on the part 
of the foreign press and governments and some middle class and Akan 
disaffection,’ Rawlings and the Armed Forces Revolutionary Council’s 4 
months’ ‘House Cleaning’ proved to be extremely popular with most 
Ghanaians, not least because of the personality of Rawlings himself.!? 

The history of the period of Hilla Limann’s PNP (People’s National 
Party) government in Ghana is adequately documented elsewhere. ° 
From September 1979 when Limann took office until December 1981, 
when Rawlings again took power, Ghana’s economy floundered further. 
Inflation increased, there were still shortages of basic food commodities 
like bread and ‘essential goods’ such as motor spare parts and tyres, corrup- 
tion appeared to run riot, and cocoa smuggling continued. More to the 
point, international confidence in Ghana, necessary for investment and 
rescheduling of debt payments and loans, dwindled. Again, after his 


10. See B. Dudley, An Introduction to Nigerian Government and Politics (London 1982), 
especially pp. 317-8, for examples of the scale of financial aggrandisement in Nigeria. 

11. There have been rumours since the 1979 executions and subsequently, since Rawlings 
came to power again of overt ethnic rivalry and favouritism in Ghana. ‘These rumours have 
been noted and refuted in the pages of West Africa over the last two years. 

12. Rawlings is young, personable and has the ability to make people listen when he speaks: a 
charismatic leader. An example of the extent of Rawlings’s popular appeal is the following 
story which appeared in the Ghanaian press in July 1979. An old lady in a rural southern 
Ghanaian constituency went to vote in the Presidential election in July 1979, and told the 
ballot officers that she wanted to vote for ‘Florence’; since the two presidential candidates were 
Limann and Owusu, the officer was perplexed until he realised that she wanted to cast her vote 
for Rawlings. Rawlings is a very strange name for Ghanaian tongues. Florence, on the 
other hand, is a popular Christian name and the two do sound similar within the range of usual 
sound shifts. 

13. See, for example, the section on Ghana in Africa South of the Sahara, 1984/5, Europa 
publications, London. ` 
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takeover Rawlings was faced with suspicion by the major international 
western blocs: 1982 was a year of rampant inflation and a flourishing black 
market economy.'* 

The new PNDC (Provisional National Defence Council) government 
tried to ‘democratise’ local government in order to promote the ideals of the 
revolution at local level by setting up People’s Defence Committees osten- 
sibly to monitor community affairs and promote community projects and 
to help stamp out economic malpractices, and this may have had some 
effect: several senior officials were accused of mishandling funds and 
brought before ‘People’s Tribunals’.’° It was also reported, however, 
that PDC officials were not themselves incorruptible and PDC members 
tend to be viewed with suspicion, both as potentially corrupt officials and 
informers by less overtly ‘committed’ members of the Ghanaian public. 

The suspicion and scepticism of the efficacy and motives of the PNDC 
by the world outside was not allayed in any way by open student-worker 
conflict in Ghana and the murder, in June 1982, of 4 High Court Judges 
and a retired army officer (widely rumoured to have been supported, if not 
perpetrated, by some PNDC members). Lack of international confidence 
meant that the PNDC turned for supplies, especially of oil, anywhere they 
were available, and thus Libya strengthened its ties with Ghana. ‘These 
stronger links with Libya (and Cuba) have done little to improve the 
régime’s wider international credibility. 

Ghana, on its part, has had ‘difficult’ relations with the world outside. 
Several plots to overthrow the PNDC regime have been foiled but accu- 
sations of harbouring and supporting plotters have been levelled by Ghana 
at both Togo and Ivory Coast. In addition Ghana has formally closed her 
land borders with both these countries, in spite of the provisions of 
ECOWAS for the free movement of people. The grounds for border 
closures were supposedly to try to prevent smuggling, especially of cocoa, 
from Ghana to both her neighbours. Further, Britain, West Germany and 
the United States have all been the targets for the PNDC’s anger for alleg- 
edly allowing expatriate Ghanaians both to settle there and establish a 
platform for supporting coup attempts, financially, if not more practically. 
Relations with Nigeria recovered somewhat when both countries achieved 
civilian rule in 1979, but Shagari’s Nigeria looked askance when Rawlings 
resumed rule in 1981. 

Despite Nigeria’s obvious benefits from its oil revenues (signalled by 
consumer booms and massive government capital spending) in the early 


14. Inflation was reputed to be running at 2-300% per annum, although it is difficult to 
know just how this was calculated. The ‘kalabule’ operations of the black market economy 
flourished. 

15. The death sentence was declared for those who were found guilty of ‘economic 
sabotage’, and several of those tried for their part in successive coup attempts during this 
period were executed. 
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1970s, the late seventies saw a downturn in Nigeria’s economic fortunes. 
After the oil price rise of 1974 the major oil consumers of the west reduced 
their consumption so that, by the late 1970s, there was a glut of oil on the 
world market and some signs of disunity in the ranks of OPEC. Estimates 
of Nigeria’s oil revenues did not match Nigeria’s expenditure and commit- 
ments. Only during Murtala Muhammed’s brief period in office in 
1975/6 did it seem likely that, to twist a nursery expression, Nigeria’s 
stomach and eyes might in any way be brought to correspond. 

After Muhammed’s assassination, Nigeria plodded slowly to elections 
and a return to civilian rule in 1979. As already stated, Nigeria’s decision 
to withold credit for oil supplies after the June 4 coup had serious reper- 
cussions in Ghana and it was only when both countries had elected civilian 
governments, after October 1979, that there was any easing in relations 
between them. At the very end of the seventies, Nigeria’s economic diffi- 
culties seemed to ease, especially after the revolution in Iran when oil prices 
rose. But after a modest austerity budget in 1981, the stringent 1982 
budget was taken as an indication of increasing economic difficulty. 

In spite of Nigeria’s austerity budgets and economic difficulties of the 
last few years, on the ground it appeared as a wealthy country. While 
there were shortages of what had come to be regarded as basic foodstuffs in 
(shana (bread, tinned fish, milk, for example) and of practically every other 
commodity (especially petrol and machine parts), these were relatively 
cheap and widely available in Nigeria: this at least was Ghanaians’ percep- 
tion of the situation. It is hardly surprising, therefore, that Ghanaians 
took advantage of the formal freedom to travel in West Africa (under the 
‘aegis of ECOWAS?’) and moved to look for work. It is even less surpris- 
ing when conditions in Ghana are spelled out: rampant inflation (more 
than 200% per annum was suggested) and static wage levels in the public 
sector!’ meant that living on a wage or salary became impossible. For 
example, in the summer of 1983 the minimum daily wage of a labourer was 
raised to ¢25-00. This was not sufficient to buy even a quarter of a yam. 
I was told, not entirely in jest, by one eminent Ghanaian: ‘We Ghanaians 
are magicians’. High food prices had perhaps one bonus: they meant that 
people in rural areas who produced food and who could produce a surplus 
and take it to a regional market could benefit in money terms. Those 
living near land borders could exchange money, and, even at black market 
rates, they could obtain whatever goods they needed. 

Relationships between Nigeria and Ghana have fluctuated over the last 
25 years. While never particularly amicable, there have been occasions 
- when Ghana and Nigertia’s political ties were, at least formally, friendly, for 


16. Field notes, Ghana 1983. 
17. See West Africa, 31 January 1983: “Strangers” and ECOWAS’, p. 243. 
18. Interviews, 1983; Personal Communications, 1979-84. 
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example in 1967 when Nigerian leaders met in Aburi in Ghana to try to 
work out a solution to ethnic divisions in Nigeria and to avert the Biafran 
war. In more recent years, however, especially after the 1969 Compliance 
Order, relationships have been more strained. Although I have briefly 
documented formal relationships between the two countries (and between 
Ghana and the rest of the world) there remains another level on which such 
relationships can be viewed, the level of popular public opinion. +? 

The 1969 Aliens’ Compliance Order was widely seen in Ghana as a 
patriotic move both to garner jobs for Ghanaians and to rid the country of 
crime. In addition, Ghanaians are conscious of Ghana’s early role in 
independent Africa, both as the first country to gain independence and as 
an acknowledged leader (under Nkrumah) in African and pan-African 
affairs. Nkrumah’s promulgation of a country-wide policy of universal 
primary education at a time when Ghana did have some resources for train- 
ing teachers and for expansion in secondary and higher education means, 
too, that Ghana gained an early reputation as a ‘civilised’ country and that 
a Ghanaian education was widely recognised (even outside of Ghana) as 
comprehensive and efficient. Ghanaians thus have a historic sense of their 
superiority. This superiority is carried through into matters social too: 
Nigeria is widely believed to be dirty and its cities disorderly, while 
Nigerians themselves are not only thought to be personally dirty, but surly 
and unfriendly. l 

Nigeria’s disruption of oil supplies in 1979 was popularly interpreted in 
Ghana as a panic move to show the outgoing Nigerian military govern- 
ment’s strength in order to ward off any possible attempted takeover in 
their country and a movement of spite against a brave new direction taken 
by Ghana: ‘Whatever happens in Ghana first will happen in Nigeria’ was a 
commonly expressed viewpoint. Having set out this review of the 
developing political history of Ghana and Nigeria and the relations 
between them, we can now turn to look at the 1983 expulsions from 
Nigeria. 


January-February 1983 

Shehu Shagari was elected as President of Nigeria in 1979 and his party, 
the National Party of Nigeria held majorities at most levels of national 
representation. By the end of the 1970’s, however, Nigeria’s boom had 
waned and schemes begun in the expansionist days of OPEC’s strength in 
the early 1970s now seemed costly and over-ambitious. With a petrol 
price slump in 1981, Nigeria began as we have seen to restrict imports and 
proposed an ‘austerity budget’. These measures continued throughout 


19. The information here comes both from Ghana in 1983 and from more extended work in 
Ghana from 1971-83. 
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1982 and into 1983. 1983 was an election year and President Shagari 
sought re-election (only two terms were permissible under the then con- 
stitution). The two previous years’ austerity budgets were unpopular 
with many Nigerians and one widespread interpretation of Nigeria’s expul- 
sion order of January 17th saw it as a political manoeuvre on the part of 
Shagari to create a more favourable climate in the run up to the elections in 
August/September. 

Ghana’s worsening economic state had meant that many Ghanaians, 
both skilled and unskilled, had left to look for a livelihood elsewhere. 
Nigeria seems to have been the most frequent destination, although there 
are Ghanaians working in Sierra Leone and in parts of East and Central 
Africa. ‘There have been reports in the press intermittently in recent years 
that Ghanaians have been rounded up in Nigeria and Ivory Coast as prosti- 
tutes and petty criminals and have been deported.*® The apparent promi- 
nence given to aliens as criminals in the Nigerian press coupled with the 
fact that other Ghanaians were prominent in posts as teachers at all levels, 
provided a political scapegoat. Those who had official immigration 
papers were to be allowed to stay, but those without papers, it was decreed 
on 17 January 1983, had to leave by 31 January. 

The news was announced on Nigerian radio and taken up by the BBC 
World Service. There was, apparently, no prior warning or official notice 
given to the Ghanaian government of the impending exodus (or to any 
other of the governments affected).”* The Ghanaian government, already 
under stress from the combined effects of long term economic decline, poor 
harvests in 1982 (because of shortage of rain) and a very severe harmattan, 
responded, in the first instance by forming a committee: a National 
Emergency Relief Committee, to deal with the expected influx. Even at 
this time (January 1983), before the poor rains and bush fires of early 1983, 
it was already anticipated that Ghana would have to appeal to the inter- 
national community for food aid. There were few, if any, government 
resources available to deal with the returnees. 

There is no accurate estimate of the numbers returning from Nigeria to 
Ghana. The official estimate is somewhere in the range 900,000 to 
1,200,000 with much the largest concentration of returnees registered as 
going to the Asante and Eastern Regions (32% and 18% respectively). 
Central, Western and the Greater Accra Regions together accounted for 
another 32% of returnees, with Volta and Brong Ahafo Regions taking 7% 
each and Northern and Upper Regions 2% each, according to UN General 
Assembly figures. But each of the last 4 regions has land borders with 


20. Including the occasion when Ghanaians were crammed into a police vehicle in Nigeria 
and many died of suffocation. 

21. Information here comes from a senior civil servant involved in the administration of the 
repatriation exercise. 
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either Ivory Coast, Upper Volta or Togo.?? It is known from Ghanaian 
newspaper reports that some returnees from these regions simply walked 
across the borders into Ghana using bush paths. The numbers from those 
areas are therefore probably under-represented. In addition, however, of 
those who crossed at official border posts, not all appear to have registered 
with the Ghanaian authorities.?° 

Whatever the total figure, there is no doubt that the sudden influx of 
over a million Ghanaians (roughly 10% of the total population) into a 
food-and-commodity-short Ghana was a catastrophe. Immediately the 
Ghanaian government sent out an appeal for food and medical aid to the 
international agencies and the countries of the UN. On 25 January Nigeria 
announced that the deadline for skilled workers to leave or have their 
papers in order had been extended to 18 February, but that unskilled 
workers still had to leave by 31 January. Yet there was no indication as to 
what might constitute a ‘skilled’ worker. Furthermore, skilled and quali- 
fied Ghanatans were working in Nigeria as unskilled labourers: were they 
therefore to be categorised as ‘skilled’ or ‘unskilled’ workers? 

The saga of the Ghanaian exodus from Nigeria had wide coverage in the 
European press and radio/TV networks at the time. For a time, the 
border between Benin and Togo was closed, thus precipitating a massive 
build-up of returnees in Benin, and a consequent ‘backlog’ at the Nigeria/ 
Benin border. Togolese authorities justified this move by arguing that 
since the land border with Ghana had been closed (as a result of Ghana’s 
quarrels with Togo over cocoa smuggling and alleged support of Ghanaian 
dissidents) they could not allow Ghanaians into Togo without any 
assurance that they would be allowed to cross into Ghana. One crossing 
point into Ghana was opened promptly by the Ghanaians, but the Togolese 
delayed opening their border with Benin to all but Togolese nationals. 
After several days, the Togolese agreed to open the Benin border, but it is 
true to say that many Ghanaians suffered hardship as a result of this 
delay. On the other hand, once the border with Benin had been opened, 
the Togolese appear to have helped returning Ghanaians in any way 
possible.?4 

While many of the returnees travelled overland, some tried to return by 
sea. Press coverage at that time indicated that this tended to be the most 
dangerous route. People drowned after falling’ from hawsers in attempts 
to board ships sent by Ghana to Lagos, and possessions were lost over- 
board. In addition to the large boat incidents, however, there were 
reports of people who made the return journey partly by land and partly by 


22. The figures come from Report of Secretary General: UN General Assembly 
A/38/215/August 1983. 

23. Itis very difficult to estimate just what proportion did register. 

24. Information from interviews. 
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sea in inshore fishing canoes. Many were reported to have drowned as the 
overladen canoes failed to master the surf. Others made the return 
journey by air and the Ghanaian government gave some financial assistance 
to people buying air tickets. 

Those who returned in one of the government chartered boats, or who 
came by air or who used government provided transport from Aflao (the 
border crossing point first opened) can be presumed to have been 
‘registered’ and were taken to the Trade Fair site in Accra. Those from 
the Volta Region of Ghana were given transport directly to their home areas 
and were not taken to Accra. Immediate aid in the early days of the influx 
was offered by local churches who managed to provide some food and water 
for the returnees. Although appeals for aid had gone out straight after the 
news of Nigeria’s expulsion on 17 January, no aid arrived from outside 
Ghana until the first week in February. Between the time of arrival of the 
first returnees and the arrival of aid from outside, Ghana had somehow to 
manage on her own. 

There are no official figures of how many returnees had to be catered for 
before external aid arrived, but the number is probably in the region of tens 
of thousands. Ghanaians in Nigeria did not wait for the deadline of 31 
January to leave: many left as soon as they heard the announcement. In 
addition, not only those who did not have papers left: many who were 
‘legally’ in Nigeria also chose to return to Ghana, fearing reprisals from 
local people if they stayed in Nigeria. 

Coming by sea was not the only mode of travel which proved dangerous. 
Those who came by land not only were at the mercy of recalcitrant govern- 
ments but also of rapacious lorry drivers, or thieves, or traders wha 
demanded extortionate prices for food and water along the way, and of 
disease. Again, there are no estimates of the numbers of ones dying on the 
land route home, but the figure is probably in the thousands. Ghanaians 
who had gone to Nigeria to find work to ensure food for themselves and 
their families together with the chance to buy some consumer goods and to 
pav for educating their children often arrived back in Ghana with nothing 
at all. Those who had tried to carry goods with them either abandoned 
them en route as too heavy or cumbersome, or were forced to sell at least 
some of them to buy food or medicine. Those who left goods in Nigeria 
had little chance of ever reclaiming them. 

I cake up the saga of the return and the returnees again below, but first, I 
want to look at the overall logistical problem of the return. 

The announcement on 17 January of the impending expulsion came as a 
complete surprise to the Ghanaian authorities.2°? However, as stated 
already, a ‘National Emergency Relief Committee’ was immediately con- 
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stituted to try to cope with the expected influx. The head of the com- 
mittee was a retired naval officer, Commodore Obimpeh, and his deputy 
was a senior civil servant.2° Even before the natural disasters of the 1983 
growing season (drought and bushfires), the fiscal state of Ghana was such 
that an appeal to aid-giving agencies was already being considered. 
Ghana’s economy, as the outcome of events and trends already noted, was 
unstable: extremely high inflation, a flourishing black market and other 
political and economic factors combined to create an atmosphere of scepti- 
cism on the part of the western nations towards Ghana. It was, not to 
overstate the matter, inconceivable to imagine that Ghana alone could feed, 
clothe and provide medicine, housing and employment for the returnees. 

The National Emergency Relief Committee began its work immedi- 
ately.?” Appeals were sent to emergency relief organisations, First World 
states and to charitable and church organisations within Ghana. A Recep- 
tion Centre for the returnees was set up at the Trade Fair site in Accra. 
No relief entered the country until the first week in February, more than 
two weeks after the Nigerian government’s announcement, but already, 
before that date, Ghanaians had begun to arrive from Nigeria. These, as I 
suggested earlier, probably numbered tens of thousands (although there is 
no way of precisely verifying this) and were fed from relief supplies 
collected and donated mainly by Ghanaian churches: the Seventh Day 
Adventists and the Catholic Church were particularly prominent. The 
aim of the Committee in Ghana was to register the returnees as and when 
they did come back, to give them a rudimentary health check, to note their 
proposed destinations, and, if necessary, provide some help with transport 
to returnees’ home areas.*® It is remarkable that in such an already food- 
and-commodity-short country as Ghana was in January and February 
1983, any food supplies at all were forthcoming. 

As well as the work of the Committee co-ordinating the ‘return’ and 
relief supplies in Ghana, the Ghanaian government was also active on a 
wider scale. Boats were chartered to go to Lagos and take Ghanaian 
passengers and, in Nigeria, the Ghanaian authorities were empowered to 
give some fiscal help?’ to those who wanted to return by air. Meanwhile 
the government also found itself negotiating with the Togolese for the 
opening of land border crossings from Benin into Togo, after the Ghanaian 
government had opened the Togo border. Once the borders had been 


26. Commodore Obimpeh was transferred from this project in July 1983. The civil servant 
died in December 1983. 

27, ‘This group was set up as a ‘National Emergency Relief Committee’: later it split into a 
‘National Co-ordinating Committee’, a ‘Repatriation Task Force’ and parts of it split off later 
to become the ‘National Mobilisation Committee’. 

28. The decline in the transport sector of Ghana’s economy was later the subject of comment 
in West Africa (May/June 1984; see also 17 October 1983). 

29. Itis unclear whether this was in the form of a loan or a gift. 
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opened, the government of Ghana sent any vehicles it could to help in the re- 
patriation exercise: lorries, boats and a helicopter were brought into service. 

The fact that many more Ghanaians did not suffer even greater misery 
and deprivation—or death—as a result of the expulsion must in some part 
be attributed to the work and personnel of this Committee. Ghanaian 
bureaucracy is usually notoriously cumbersone, in the worst (or, depending 
on your point of view, best) ex-colonial tradition. In the case of the Com- 
mittee co-ordinating the welfare of the returnees, however, it is suggested 
that the very speed with which the Committee was constituted and had to 
go into action militated against bureaucratic incompetence. The key, in fact 
the only, principle in the Committee’s operations seems to have been the 
maintenance of an ‘ad hoc’ attitude. Returnees were dealt with as and 
when they arrived: bridges were not crossed before they came into view. 
The Committee simply did not have time to shroud itself in hierarchical 
red-tape. The head of the operation and his deputy, as this deputy 
subsequently related, has meetings ‘on the run’. 

However, although the Committee ‘worked’ in the sense that once the 
returnees had arrived in Ghana (at the Trade Fair Site) they were 
registered, fed and dispatched to their home areas, the lack of formal 
bureaucratic procedures (and resources for the Committee) meant that 
population records were fairly scanty. This was even more the case in 
areas outside Accra. Later on during the exodus, when other border cross- 
ings with Togo were opened, many returnees by-passed Accra and were 
supposed to be registered, if at all, in regional centres. Still other 
returnees crossed ‘illegally’ into Ghana, as we shall see, and may or may not 
have registered their return with the authorities. 

Whether or not the people themselves were recorded on their entry into 
Ghana, once relief supplies began to arrive from outside of Ghana, these 
were documented. No supplies arrived before the first week in February. 
Italy was the first, and remained a major, contributor and most of the other 
European states sent relief medical or food supplies (including the Vatican). 
Charitable organisations within the US sent some help but there was no aid 
recorded as having come from the US government by mid-July 1983. 
Particularly helpful was the Swedish offer to ‘rehabilitate’ 25 large trucks to 
facilitate the distribution of both people and relief supplies up country.*° 

By July 1983 the ‘problem’ of the returnees as such seems to have been 
absorbed into the more general problems of Ghana. Commodore 
Obimpeh was transferred from his post to head a committee on National 
Reconstruction,°*’ and in July/August the roles of the emergency Com- 


30. Ihave no information as to on what basis these relief supplies were distributed. 

31. Although Commodore Obimpeh was transferred to head the “Committee for National 
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mittees were being phased out. Returnees were encouraged to perform 
communal labour in their home areas and to become involved in farming 
projects and, if possible, rural co-operatives. The emergency committees 
did receive some tools, and were trying to make sure that these were being 
supplied to returnees in the rural areas in July/August 1983. 

The Nigerian expulsions proved to be only the beginning of a disastrous 
6 months for Ghana. Already in February the harmattan was being con- 
sidered the most severe for years. ‘Then the rains, which should have 
begun in March/April, failed. Bush fires were rampant throughout 
southern Ghana (and Togo and Ivory Coast)** in February/March. In 
late February the PNDC sent an appeal to the UN with a request that a 
multi-agency mission be dispatched to Ghana. The request was granted 
and from 10 to 19 May UN officials examined Ghana’s case for aid. They 
recommended that a total of $188-9 million should be spent, but stressed 
that the returnees and their re-integration and employment*? should not be 
made a special case, but should be treated as part of a wider rehabilitation 
and recovery programme in Ghana. To this end also a meeting of the 
major aid donors was held in Paris in late November 1983. The outcome 
of this was the recommendation of massive aid: ‘rehabilitation’ was the key 
word in an economy which had to appeal to external sources for the supply 
even of nails, screws and light bulbs for its industries. 

However, by July 1983 it was widely rumoured that Ghanaians had 
already started returning to Nigeria and the independent newspaper The 
Voice carried a report to that effect in its edition of 22~28 August, after the 
results of the Nigerian elections had been declared. Although those who 
left Ghana because of the hardships there before 1983 had been widely con- 
demned as unpatriotic, those expelled from Nigeria in 1983 had been 
received back almost without a murmur.** The subsequent ‘national 
reconstruction plans’ however, were designed to incorporate the returnees. 
‘The government of Ghana subsequently appears to have felt that if, in spite 
of provision for self help in Ghana, Ghanaians chose to go to Nigeria to 
work, then they did so at their own risk: the government now refuses 
responsibility for them. Hence its refusal of help in April 1984. 


The View from Below: The Returnees 

While the Ghanaian government mobilised itself to organise and cope 
with both the transport of the Ghanaians from Nigeria and their reception 
into Ghana, Ghanaians in Nigeria, the ‘aliens’, the majority of whom did 
not have appropriate papers, were not idle. Many sought an immediate 


32. A letter from Ghana written at this time states: ‘... there was a pall of smoke from 
Koforidua to Techiman in Brong-Ahafo ... unrelieved’. 

33. See Van Hear in African Business, 5/3/84. 

34. An ‘official? murmur of protest from the authorities, at any rate. 
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exit from Nigeria, but some took stock of what was going on and decided to 
wait until the first rush was over. The ability to do this, however, 
depended upon local Nigerian attitudes to Ghanaian workers. There 
were reports that Nigerians, on hearing of the expulsion order, were overtly 
hostile to Ghanaians*°: wages were withheld and landlords sealed the 
rooms of Ghanaian tenants, thus forcing them to leave without their 
belongings. The hostility in some cases was physical: it was claimed 
that Nigerians beat (and even killed) Ghanaians who were trying to leave, 
and stole their property. Some Ghanaians feared so much for their safety 
that even those with papers left. 

The problems were worst for those who came by sea and for those 
Ghanaians not from the Volta Region who tried to return by the southern 
land routes because of the closure of the Ghana/Togo and hence, Togo/ 
Benin land borders: when the Togolese realised that they might have to 
provide for more than a million refugees trapped within Togo because of 
the border closures, they closed their border with Benin to all but 
Togolese. Ghanaians from the southern Volta Region, however, could pass 
through since their language and culture are very similar to the southern 
Togolese Ewe (and many have relatives in Togo). Akan or Ga speaking 
Ghanaians or Northerners, on the other hand, were stopped at the borders 
causing the huge build-up of people at the Benin border which became 
so familiar, through the news media, to European and North American 
audiences. 

What follows is information drawn from interviews with 32 Ghenaians 
from Avatime®’ in the Volta Region who left from Nigeria. I do not 
pretend that this is in any way a random or comprehensive sample: it is 
obviously biased since none of the Avatime*® returned from Nigeria by sea. 
Further, since all of those interviewed are bilingual in Avatime and Ewe, 
they could pass through the Benin/Togo border if they pretended to be 
Togolese Ewe. It can, perhaps, be regarded as a representative sample in 
terms of the range of jobs/skills that the Ghanaians had. At worst. it can 
be regarded as examples of the experiences of ‘typical’ Ghanaian workers in 
Nigeria. 

Of the 32 people interviewed 17 were male and 15 female and a profile of 
the information they volunteered is given in Tables 1 to7. As can be seen, 


35. Personal communication from G. K. Anku, September 1983. 

36. One Ghanaian who returned to his lodgings in Nigeria to collect his belongings and 
found his room sealed and his landlord refusing to open it, went back the following day. His 
landlord was out, but the Ghanaian saw the landlord’s seven year old son playing there. He 
called the boy and suggested that he go with him to buy a leaving present. The Ghanaian 
then brought the boy with him back to Ghana, leaving a note for the landlord telling him that 
if he wanted his son he should come to Ghana bringing all the tenant’s possessions with him. 
37. I have known and worked in the Avatime area of the Volta Region since 1974: the 
information is based on general discussions as well as more formal interviews. 

38. One man did travel to Lome by land and then went by sea from Lome to Tema. 
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TABLE 1 
Age of Migrant by Skill 


Women 
under25 26+ Total 


Skilled 5 5 10 
Unskilled 3 2 5 
8 7 15 
Men 
Skilled 3 11 14 
Unskilled 2 1 3 
5 12 17 
TABLE 2 
Migration Date by Skill 
Women 
before ‘81 after ‘81 Total 
Skilled 3 7 10 
Unskilled 1 4 5 
4 11 15 
Men 
Skilled 11 3 14 
Unskilled 2 1 3 
13 4 17 
TABLE 3 


Dispersal in Nigeria by Sex 


Lagos Yoruba Other Total 


Women 13 1 l 15 
Men 10 6 3 19* 
23 7 4 34 
*Two of the men had worked both in Lagos and 
other Yoruba areas. 
TABLE 4 


Return Transport Type by Sex 


Air Road NA* Total 


Women 2 12 1 15 
Men 4 11 2 17 
23 3 32 


*NA includes both the categories ‘Not Answered’ 
and ‘Not Applicable’. 
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TABLE 5 
Official] Unofficial Entry into Ghana by Sex 


Bush Official NA Total 


Women 3 7 5 15 
Men 3 5 9 17 
6 12 14 32 

TABLE 6 


Government Support by Sex 


+ — NA Total 
Women 11 3 1l 15 
Men 8 7 2 17 
19 10 3 32 
TABLE 7 
Wish to Return by Skill 
Women 


Return No DK* Total 


Skilled 5 5 0 10 
Unskilled 1 3 1 5 
6 1 15 

Men 
Skilled 6 6 2 12 
Unskilled 1 2 0 5 
7 8 17 


*DK = Don’t Know. 


the male migrants tended to be older than the female. Although 10 out of 
the 15 women can be labelled ‘skilled’, five of these had served ‘informal 
apprenticeships’? as seamstresses and two were cooks. (The remaining 
three were a secretary with accountancy training and two teachers.) The 
jobs of these skilled women workers in Nigeria, apart from the teachers and 
the cooks, did not reflect their training: they were mostly sales girls (both 
in the informal and formal sectors). The typist was a factory hand at a 


39. By ‘informal apprenticeships’ I mean an apprenticeship served with a small-scale 
(usually) practitioner, often a kinsman or woman of the apprentice’s parents, or from the same 
locality, and in the private sector. 
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printing firm. The unskilled women were sellers or cleaners and one was 
amaid. The range of skills of Avatime men was more varied, and most 
men, if they had any training, tended to do the jobs for which they were 
trained. Thus, Avatime men had jobs as electricians, drivers, teachers 
and storekeepers. Unskilled men tended to be labourers. 

The division by sex in the kinds of jobs that these migrants had in 
Nigeria reflects the range of work and work-training available to men and 
women in Ghana and also the imposed attitudes of colonial Britain. 
While men can be trained in technical and practical subjects—as elec- 
tricians, typists, plumbers, mechanics, draughtsmen and so on, women, if 
they are not teachers or typists, are seammstresses or cooks and sometimes, 
nowadays, hairdressers. Since Nigerian women are similarly restricted in 
job hunting it is hardly surprising that few of the Avatime/Ghanaian 
women were able to practise their formal trade as migrants in Nigeria. 

One of the stated reasons for Shagari’s expulsion of the Ghanaians was 
their immorality. “The men were criminals: thieves, confidence tricksters, 
drug pushers and pimps, while the women were prostitutes. My infor- 
mation from the returnees says nothing of suspect activities by men and 
information from the women themselves is silent on the subject of prosti- 
tution. The returned men, however, volunteered the information that 
many women were prostitutes. I quote: 


On the question of what kind of work they went to Nigeria to do, none of the 
females were able to tell exactly but their male counterparts revealed that the girls 
(unskilled) were prostitutes in hotels, beer bars and wayside uncompleted build- 
ings, and some of the skilled workers also practised prostitution after close from 
work. 


It is impossible to gauge the truth of this statement and certainly not all 
women were prostitutes. Perhaps it says more about Ghanaian men’s 
attitudes to independent women than anything else,*! especially since 
women’s migration seems to be more recent relative to that of the men (see 
Table 2).4? The wider range of male job opportunities is reflected in the © 
wider geographical dispersion of the male migrants in Nigeria. Of the 15 
Avatime women, only 2 had lived outside Lagos State and these were the 
two teachers. 

As already stated, none of the Avatime returnees questioned tried to 
travel by sea from Nigeria: most tried the land route (see Table 4). Those 


40. Personal communication from G. K. Anku, September 1983. 

41. See, for comparison, C. Dinan, ‘Sugar Daddies and Gold-Diggers: the white collar 
single women in Accra’ in Female and Male in West Africa, edited by C. Oppong (London 
1983), pp. 344-66. 

42. See also L. Brydon, “Women at Work: some changes in family structure in Amedzofe- 
Avatime’, Africa 49 (1979), pp. 97-111. And forthcoming. 
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who came by air had police protection in Nigeria on their way to the air- 
ports with their goods. Of those who travelled by land only 2 men had 
problems at the Benin/Togo border. The travel experiences of the others 
were varied. 

Although most Avatime were not stuck at the Benin/Togo border, 
several had to walk from the Nigeria/Benin border to Togo, and then, 
through Togo, to Lome. After a further wait in Lome because of the 
border wrangles between Ghana and Togo, most of these then crossed to 
Aflao where they were registered and given transport at least to Ho, 25 
miles to the south of Avatime. The various committees in Ghana cut 
through all kinds of red tape and simply sent Volta Region returnees 
straight to their destinations from the border instead of having them go via 
Accra. 

Several of the Avatime were more enterprising than this, however, and 
groups of Ewe speakers hired lorries which took them as far as Lome. 
One Avatime man joined a group with a driver from a nearby Ewe village. 
This group must have used an inland border crossing as it took them only 
two days from Lagos to Avatime. An Avatime who worked as a driver for 
a European was given a lift as far as Lome by his employer. 

Although most of those who arrived in Lome seem to have crossed to 
Aflao, some did not. They took transport either direct from the Benin/ 
Togo border or from Lome to Kpalime, left their luggage with friends or 
relatives near Kpalime and crossed into Ghana on bush paths. 

Unfortunately there is no information as to how many of the 32 Avatime 
interviewed were formally registered with the Ghanaian government on 
their return. One might argue that only those registered would be entitled 
to any further support from the Ghana government (which in the case of 
Avatime came in the form of foodstuffs) and of those interviewed, only 21 
out of 32 received any further support from the government (cooking oil, 
rice, maize). Are we to assume that only those 21 were ‘registered’? If not, 
how can we work out how many were registered? We cannot assume that 
the fact of registration bears any relation to port of entry into Ghana. Of the 
6 who returned by air (with government support) and who were therefore 
registered and ‘processed’ in Accra, none of the 4 men received any further 
support, but both of the women did. Of those who returned by bush path 
and might therefore be expected not to have registered, 2 of the males and 2 
of the females had received the government’s food.** The interview with 
the third woman who returned by bush path gives some insight into the 
rather haphazard way that food was distributed. She has no mention of 
registration in her very full account of the return trip and simply states that 
she did not receive any help from the government because: ‘I was not at 


43. The third male had returned before the expulsion order for holidays. 


a 
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home when things from the government came’.** To sum up, therefore, 
apart from saying that official estimates of the numbers of returnees is 
wrong, and wrong in the direction of under rather than over-estimation it is 
difficult to suggest any range for the size of the error. 

A salutary aspect of these interviews in the light of the more recent 
(1984) expulsions with which this article began is the fact that 7/17 men and 
6/15 Avatime women expressed a wish to go back to Nigeria. "Those who 
did intend to return were realistic in their aspirations: both men and 
women stressed getting the necessary papers and Ghana’s appalling econ- 
omic situation in their accounts of and their reasons for going back to 
Nigeria. The return was sought even with an expressed dislike for 
Nigeria and some Nigerians. Yoruba and Yoruba towns come off worst 
here. The answers to questions on impressions of Nigeria had two 
dominant themes: the lack of hygiene, both personal and environmental, of 
the Yoruba, and their ethnic hostility and insularity. The few Avatime 
who worked in non-Yoruba areas had much more favourable impressions 
of Nigeria and the Nigerians. 

To end this section I include the very full replies to three questions given 
by a 23 year old girl who sold palm wine in Ogun, Lagos State. This was 
the most detailed account I received, but the others all contained similar 
and supporting information: 

Q: What were your impressions of Nigeria?*> 


A: You can get everything that you want and the prices are moderate. I used to 
spend one naira a day on food. Yorubas are unkind, they don’t like foreigners to 
mingle with them. Other tribes are better. 


Q: How did you leave? 


A: We left Ogun by a chartered lorry to Nigeria/Dahomey border. We then 
crossed by foot to the Dahomey/Togo border; there we were challenged by the 
Togolese bordermen if we were Togolese or Ghanaians. We then told the 
bordermen that we were Togolese—in fact we have to change our tune of Ewe to 
Togolese type. Here we had to leave our friend the Ashanti who cannot speak 
Ewe. We have to spend three days from Nigeria/Dahomey border to Togo side of 
the border. The crowd was so great that going through was very difficult. 

Plenty people died under the coconut trees at the sea shore for the fact that they 
had no money to buy food. They have to feed on coconut throughout and so they 
have constipation and severe stomach pains. Through this most of them died. 
On our way back home some women gave birth, some of them were cared for by the 
Togolese authorities, others by the villagers. In fact the Togolese Government 
helped us a lot especially the pregnant women and the sick. In fact it was a 
horrible scene from Nigeria to Afiao. 


44. Interview 32, August 1983; translation by G. K. Anku. 
45. Both questions and answers were in the Avatime language. 
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In fact you had not to go away far off, otherwise you will lose sight of your per- 
sonal items that you were carrying. Most of the time you had to urinate or attend 
nature’s call where your luggage is. The crowd was so great that if you wanted to 
buy something you have to tell a friend to take care of your items or you came back 
without seeing them any more. 

At Lome we have to sell some of our articles at low prices just to get some money 
on us to make our last trip to our destinations. My friend and I spent two days at 
Lome and took a car to Kpalime and then to Domegbe (a Togolese village almost at 
the Ghana border). At Domegbe we kept our luggage there for fear that the 
Ghana bordermen will seize our things—and then we did the rest of the trip 
through the bush path from Domegbe to Amedzofe. 

We sent for our articles after a week of our arrival home. Most of the Avatime 
together with people from Logba, Tafi and Hohoe went through this side of the 
border. 


Q. Would you like to go back? 


A: I would like to go back to buy some cloths and some other things to help me for 
my nubility ceremony.*® JI won’t be there longer than six months. I will go to 
sell palm wine again. I used to make profit of about 30 naira every day. 


If her profit was anything like 30 naira a day, whatever her job, then it is not 
surprising that so many Ghanaians, both men and women, are willing to 
risk going back to Nigeria. Prospects in Ghana, even with the massive aid 
inputs sought later, are nowhere as bright for the near future. 


Conclusions 

Although in terms of time-span, scale—‘objective’ criteria, it might be 
possible to consider the expulsions of Ghanaians from Nigeria in January/ 
February 1983 in isolation, in real world terms this is impossible. True, 
at that time Shagari wanted to make a grand political gesture to his elec- 
torate, but the gesture was only necessary in the aftermath of Nigeria’s 
economic problems and stringent budgets of the early 1980s. We have, 
therefore, to take into account Nigeria’s political/economic progress and 
plans in the years leading up to the 1980s. In addition, it was not by mere 
chance that so many Ghanaians (and other West Africans) were in Nigeria 
and were obvious candidates for political, economic and moral scape- 
goating. Nigeria’s relative richness throughout the 1970s acted as a magnet 
for the populations of poorer neighbouring countries. 

As stressed earlier, population movement, even international population 


46. Girls in Avatime still have ceremonies performed for them which ratify, in the broadest 
possible sense, their adulthood. In the past a girl’s parents, especially her mother, provided 
the wherewithal for the ceremonies, now, with more cash involved, the girl herself has to con- 
tribute if she wants the ceremonies performed at the appropriate time. See also L. Brydon, 
‘Status Ambiguity in Amedzofe-Avatime: women and men in a changing patrilineal society’, 
PhD thesis, Cambridge 1976. 


Nhe 
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movement, is hardly novel in West Africa. It seems that by the third 
quarter of the nineteenth century labour migration as a form of population 
movement had joined the older forms of population movement for climatic 
or political reasons.*’ The freedom of movement supposedly guaranteed 
by the ECOWAS treaty among its signatory states is effectively a means to 
give a de jure status to de-facto events.*8 

In empirical terms the form of migration to Nigeria in the 1970s is 
reminiscent of the early years of cocoa production in Ghana: labour 
migration whether to urban or rural areas, where the migrants’ expressed 
wish is to return after a time to establish themselves in business in their 
home area.*? Such forms of migration were the empirical basis of 
‘theories’ of target migration and they gave rise to the idea of the ‘backward 
sloping supply curve’. These holistic, functional interpretations have 
been criticised and effectively replaced by theories which see labour migra- 
tion in West Africa neither as a local nor even a regional phenomenon, but 
rather as one further consequence of West Africa’s wider relationship with 
the ‘North’.°° Nigeria’s expulsions, like those of Ghana in 1969/70, can 
thus in some senses be interpreted as an expression of political and econ- 
omic frustration. Unable for whatever reason to threaten or act effectively 
against?’ the trends of the world commodity market, Nigeria’s politicians 
played bully and instead moved against weaker states. 

But why were so many Ghanaians affected? If Nigeria is the rich relation 
in West Africa, then what of Ghana? In terms of their political histories, 
Ghana’s potential for consolidation as a state and for ‘development’ would 
seem to have been just as great as that of Nigeria. Nigeria’s exploitation of 
oil (and other mineral deposits) have considerably enriched her economy 
but the presence or absence of oil deposits** cannot alone account for 
Ghana’s relative pauperisation. 

Earlier I sketched out briefly an outline of Ghana’s recent history. As is 
well known, Ghana is largely dependent upon the sale of cocoa for foreign 
exchange earnings and decreases in the world price of cocoa, coupled with 


47. See, for example K. Arhin, ‘Rank and class among the Asante and Faute in the 
nineteenth century’ Africa 53 (1983), pp. 2-22; S. B. Kaplow, ‘Primitive Accumulation and 
Traditional Social Relations in the nineteenth century Gold Coast’, Canadian JI of African 
Studies 12 (1978), pp. 19-36; and I. Sutton, ‘Labour in commercial agriculture in Ghana in 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries’, Jl of African history 24 (1983), pp. 461-83, 
for discussions of forms of labour in nineteenth century Ghana. : 

48. Y.Luckham of the University of Sussex is currently engaged in research which includes 
a more detailed examination of the working of ECOWAS (Personal communication). 

49. Fora discussion of women’s migration see Brydon, ‘Women at work’ and forthcoming. 
50. See the essays collected in African perspectives 1 1978, and S. Amin, editor, Modern 
Migrations in West Africa (IAI 1974). 

51. See, for example, G. Williams and T. Turner, ‘Nigeria’ in J. Dunn, editor, West African 
States (CUP 1978), pp. 132-72, for a discussion of comprador groups. 

52. There has been discussion of the discovery and exploitation of oil off the coast of Ghana 
for several years; most recently see West Africa, 26 June 1984. 
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what is usually termed ‘economic mismanagement’, are generally blamed 
for Ghana’s poverty and indebtedness today. Butalthough ‘economic mis- 
management’ can refer both to the financing of prestige (and impractical) 
schemes and to economic corruption (the creaming off of profits by those 
responsible for sales and the payment of bribes or “kick-backs’) perhaps 
other causes are more concealed. I should look as much towards a vicious 
circle explanation of debt obligations and increasing over-commitment as 
an explanation of Ghana’s decline as allocating the principal blame to 
‘economic mismanagement’. In addition, doubts over Ghana’s stability 
and political orientation since 1979 have exacerbated her economic prob- 
lems. Additional aid and the rescheduling of existing repayments require 
political confidence. In sum, just as Nigeria’s economic vagaries cannot 
be considered solely in isolation, no more can those of Ghana. 

It is one thing to consider the relations of both Nigeria and Ghana to the 
‘North’, but what of relations between them, and among the states of West 
Africa? Taking now the wider, relations-with-the-North background as 
given, I showed how in spite of Nkrumah’s dreams of pan-Africanism there 
have been tensions between Nigeria and Ghana, at least since the late 
1960s. In the minds of Ghanaian returnees interviewed and of others in 
conversations in Ghana throughout the 1970s there has always been a sense 
of competition between the two states, perhaps exemplified also in the drive 
towards universal primary education. 

We obviously cannot consider the 1983 expulsions of Ghanaians from 
Nigeria merely as delayed reprisals for the 1969/70 effects of the ‘Aliens’ 
Compliance Order’. Both acts, as I suggested earlier, should be seen as 
expressions of political and economic frustration and in the context of both 
Nigeria and Ghana’s relations with the North. What remains to be 
explained is the presence of so many Ghanaians in Nigeria and, earlier, of 
so many Nigerians in Ghana. 

For this we must look to a longer term economic history of the region. 
The explanation is as simple and as complex as the influence of capitalist 
economics in the area. If people have economic problems where they are, 
then they move to a place where they perceive that they can overcome these 
problems.°* Thus, labour (economic) migration in many ways continues 
older trends in population movement in West Africa. From the Ghanaian 
perspective, Nigerians are believed to have ‘milked’ economic advantage 
out of Ghana in her time of relative prosperity up to the end of the 1960s: 
Ghanaians now not only feel justified in taking advantage of Nigeria’s rela- 
tive prosperity, but also it seems the most logical thing to do. If 
Ghanaians want goods and a life style unobtainable in Ghana, then they 
will move to where they are available. 


53. I stress here that I am taking ‘relations-with-the-North’ as given. 


~~ 
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I have already ‘concluded’ this article, so what remains must be in the 
nature of an after-statement. After the promulgation of the Aliens’ Com- 
pliance Order, Nigerians left Ghana and did not return in large numbers: 
the early 1970s saw the beginning of Nigeria’s own boom. After the 1983 
expulsion of Nigeria’s aliens, returning Ghanaians were faced with massive 
food and goods shortages, a crippled transport system and an economic 
infrastructure in a state of total disrepair. Difficulties were further exacer- 
bated by a drought in the growing season of 1983 and major bush fires. 
Political exhortations to tighten belts, to communal labour and to put the 
good of the state before that of the individual might at least be considered. 
Certainly there were examples at the top of the political hierarchy of asceti- 
cism and non-aggrandisement, but large sections of the middle levels of 
both administration and the business sector (and the military**) appear 
unaffected by the spirit of the revolution. Many Ghanaians, whether 
without illusions or disillusioned, therefore chose to move to where they 
knew they could earn a living. In 1983/4, and in spite of the 1983 
expulsions, this happened to be Nigeria. 


54. See the fictional story that appeared in West Africa, 8 August 1983. The story for many 
Ghanaians was, in fact, true. 
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SOUTH AFRICA IN CRISIS: 
WHAT ROUTE TO DEMOCRACY? 


MARTIN LEGASSICK 


A NEW CONSTITUTION; a state of emergency. Serious economic problems. 
Industrial and political struggles on an unprecedented scale despite deep 
economic recession and escalated police and military repression. Rolling 
near-insurrectionary uprisings in black townships, large and small, up and 
down the country. South Africa is in unparalleled turmoil. Even Gavin 
Relly, Chairman of Anglo American Corporation, warned President 
Botha recently that the current crisis was ‘far more serious’ than any 
previous crises—and ‘has a long-term thrust’ (Financial Times, 12/8/85). 
Moreover, increasing numbers of commentators recognise that there is 
an unbridgeable gulf between what the rulers of society are prepared to 
concede (or offer as perspectives for resolving the crisis) and the minimum 
demands of the overwhelming majority of SA’s people. 

The gulf emerges sharply on the question of one-person-one-vote in a 
unitary South Africa. Botha, in his much-heralded speech to the Natal 
NP Congress on August 15th once again ruled this out as non-negotiable. 
But this is the position not only of the government, but of all sections of 
big business. Gavin Relly (in his same speech) stated that ‘If the black 
attitude was that there could be no discussion unless it was about one man 
one vote in a unitary state’ then any negotiating forum ‘would not go far’. 

Botha, Relly, and those who support them defend this position on the 
grounds that South Africa is a ‘plural society’ (racially, ethnically, 
culturally, etc), composed of a variety of ‘constituencies’—even that it is a 
society with no real ‘majority’, but only a collection of ‘minorities’. Yet 
the weight that they give to repudiating universal suffrage in an undivided 
South Africa itself reflects the extent to which this zs the central political 


*Martin Legassick was Senior Lecturer in the Department of Sociology, University of 

Warwick, before he resigned in 1981. Currently he works on a part-time voluntary basis for 
the Southern African Labour Education Project, and recently contributed an article on 
“Apartheid and the Struggle for Workers’ Democracy’ to Die Suid-Afrikaan (Winter 1985) 
which was reprinted in the South African Financial Mail. As with Dr Legassick’s earlier 
contributions to African Affairs, the editors will welcome comment on his analysis by other 
students of the South African scene in subsequent issues of the journal. 
I. For example, interviewed on British TV by Brian Walden recently, President Botha said, 
‘we are a country of multi-cultural societies. Every one of these multi-cultural societies has 
certain rights—cultural rights, language rights, a way of life that should be protected. In SA, 
you do not have a white minority as against a black majority. ‘That is quite a wrong way of 
looking at things in SA. We have a country of different minorities—a white minority and 
black minorities’ (Quoted, Financial Mail, 31/5/85). Gavin Relly, in his same speech, 
spoke of ‘the number of different constituencies that make up South African society—whites, 
coloureds, urban blacks, Zulus, homelands that have achieved a degree of viability and places 
like Natal where racial integration is already relatively far advanced’. 
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demand of the black majority—and in particular of Africans who form 
some 70% of the population and are struggling for a government whose 
character reflects that numerical weight. 

The right to universal franchise in the election of central government has 
been a common theme of popular struggle worldwide since the first 
bourgeois revolutions. In South Africa it simultaneously constitutes the 
key political rallying point in a struggle to end apartheid, racism, and 
white dominion—in the struggle for the national liberation of an 
oppressed majority. For this reason the demand in South Africa is often 
reinterpreted (subtly, or not so subtly) by those who oppose it as one which 
automatically and inherently sets ‘blacks’ against ‘whites’. This was 
explicit, for example, in Botha’s speech: he was not prepared to preside 
over ‘white abdication’ and ‘chaos’. 

The distinction between a struggle for national liberation and democracy 
from a struggle of ‘blacks’ against ‘whites’ is important not in order to 
make the empirical point that there are some SA whites who support one- 
person-one-vote in a unitary South Africa—though that is indeed the case.” 
It is a vital distinction to make in order to understand what it will take for 
democracy to be realized in South Africa. ‘This is the crucial question not 
only, obviously, for the majority in struggle in the country itself, but for 
those internationally who support them. For, seeing the magnitude of the 
gulf which separates the positions taken by those in command in South 
Africa and the aspirations of the masses, it is only too easy for even well- 
meaning ‘liberals’ and ‘democrats’ internationally to be bent, on the one 
hand, either towards an accommodation to the positions of the rulers of 
SA—or, on the other hand, to throw up their hands pessimistically in 
contemplation of a racial blood-bath. 

Thus, on the one side, the editorial response of The Guardian (17/&/85) 
to Botha’s Natal speech was that “The rejection of one man, one vote is 
neither new nor an insoluble obstacle to a settlement and could be solved by 
voluntary partition or involuntary fragmentation’. How can this be inter- 
preted except as a capitulation to the idea that no racial reconciliation is 
possible on a democratic basis in SA? On the other hand, how often have 
we not heard also prophecies that the inevitable final outcome will be a war 
to the death between white and black? 

Yet there is a third, and democratic, alternative: an alternative, 
moreover, more solidly grounded in South Africa’s material realities, and 
increasingly consciously pursued among organized black workers and the 
black youth. This alternative is not the prospect of a democratic and 


2. A striking example was shown on British TV recently. D. Watson, a small white 
businessman in the Eastern Cape, has spontaneously been exempted from the current boycott 
of white businesses because, as he said explicitly, he believes in one-person-one-vote in a 
unitary South Africa. 
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non-racial capitalism in South Africa. The nature of the contending 
forces in the country makes this, in reality, the most utopian possibility of 
all. The alternative is grounded, rather, in the understanding that the 
irreconcilable clash over the question of democracy in South Africa is 
rooted, not in ‘inherent racial (or cultural) antagonism’, but in an 
irreconcilable conflict of class interests: between the interest of the capital- 
ist class in maintaining a system of profit to benefit the few, and the inter- 
ests of working people (and, for that matter, most of the middle class) in a 
planned and democratically organized economy to serve the needs of the 
overwhelming majority.’ 

Apartheid, in other words, (or its segregationalist precursors, or its 
neo-apartheid and ‘federalist’ successors) is not merely a theory and prac- 
tice concerned with racial/cultural ‘identity’ and ‘division’, but the means 
of sustaining the profits, domination, and survival of the capitalist class and 
its system. ‘The struggle for democracy and national liberation by work- 
ing people is not conducted because they are ‘nice ideas’ but in order to 
secure a government capable of removing the burdens of poverty wages 
and starvation, lack of jobs and homes, appalling education and health 
conditions, etc that are imposed by apartheid and capitalism together. 

Aspects of this argument have been put forward previously by numerous 
writers (including myself), in this journal and elsewhere.* It is not the 
intention of this article merely to restate them, but to explore their impli- 
cations for future developments in South Africa, particularly for those 
whose concern is not simply observation of, but active participation in, 
such developments. 


3. There is abundant evidence, in the trade union and associated press in South Africa, as 
well as in the main capitalist newspapers, of the extent to which organized workers and youth -< 
are struggling to end not merely apartheid but capitalism also. Significantly, feature articles 
in both the Financial Times (26/3/85) and the Economist (10/8/85) have noted how widespread 
is the identification of apartheid and captialism. Another indication of this was provided in 
interviews conducted by the SA Financial Mail (16/11/84) and the SA Sunday Express 
(11/11/84) with Thami Mali, one of the leaders of the two-day general strike of over half a 
million workers in the Transvaal last November. Graham Watts reported in the Express: ‘I 
ask what it is they want. Is it one-man-one-vote in a unitary SA? Yes, but that’s not 
enough. It must be a ‘workers’ state’ based on the principles of the Freedom Charter, which 
they call ‘a set of minimum demands’. The Freedom Charter is... all about how ‘the people 
shall govern’ and how the land ‘shall belong to all those who work it’. So you want a socialist 
SA? ‘Exactly.’ See also the report of the May Day meeting organized this year by 31 
democratic SA trade unions: ‘Most speakers spoke in Zulu and identified capitalism as the 
enemy of the black working class in South Africa...a speaker from the Federation of South 
African Trade Unions... brought most of the audience to its feet when he said capitalism was 
AN of the workers and sang and hummed ‘Capitalism, capitalism is our enemy’ (Star, 
2/5/85). 

4. It would take too much space to cite the numerous writings of the last ten or fifteen years 
which have dwelt on aspects of this argument. Important recent contributions to the histori- 
cal emergence of segregation include Shula Marks and Stan Trapido, ‘Lord Milner and the 
SA State’, History Workshop 8, 1979; and Marion Lacey, Working for Boroko (Raven Press, 
1982). See also Martin Legassick and Duncan Innes, Capital Restructuring and Apartheid: 
A Critique of Constructive Engagement’, African Affairs, 76, October 1977, where previous 
writings of relevance of mine are listed. 
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Such a class understanding of the perspectives for South Africa is by 
no means mechanically determined by developments in the sphere of 
the economy alone. However, it is necessary to begin with some brief 
comments on this area. 


Debate has occurred previously over whether ‘economic growth’ would 
serve to undermine apartheid. But, in current economic conditions in 
South Africa, the more pertinent question is the extent to which a capitalist 
economy is capable of sustaining real growth at all. 

Since the ‘boom years’ of the 1960s (which themselves were 
accompanied by as many attacks on as improvements in the cheap labour 


conditions of the black majority) the SA economy has faced deepening. 


problems, which have been loaded onto the backs of working people. 

Despite periods of upturn (1972-5, 1979-81, 1983-4) black unempioy- 
ment has persistently increased—to the point where one in three Africans 
may now be without work. This is not merely a reflection of more 
entrants to the labour market than new jobs, but (in downturns) of 
large-scale redundancies and even factory closures. In the current 
recession there has been a dramatic increase, for the first time since World 
War Two, even in white unemployment—with the startling sights of white 
destitutes sitting in the streets of Johannesburg, and long queues of whites 
in the unemployment offices." 

Though the government has declared the ‘fight against inflation’ a main 
priority since the early 1970s, the official rate of increase of consumer prices 
has not fallen below 10% a year since then, is currently running at 16%, 
and increasingly threatens to burst through controls in the direction of 
hyper-inflation. As is well-known, this official rate grossly under- 
estimates the consequences for the living standards of black working 
people, for whom the effective rate of price increases may be 10-15% 
higher.© Living standards of the privileged whites also are under attack, 
which is reflected particularly in the increased run-down of personal 
savings, and the growing accumulation of personal debt. 

More ominous still for the future is relative slackening in fixed invest- 
ment. Investment, particularly in manufacturing, is the key to the fucure 


5. In this brief treatment of the economy it is impossible to give exhaustive explanation of 
the arguments put forward, or all the corroboratory evidence. The sources involved inlcude 
the Quarterly Bulletin of the SA Reserve Bank, the monthly Standard Bank reports, the SA 
business press; and the two studies by Nedbank, South Africa: an appraisal, First edition, 
1977; Second revised edition, 1983. While all these sources tend, in my view, to misidentify 
or gloss over the fundamental problems, their valuable facts and figures are open to reinterpre- 
tation. I have briefly put forward a similar argument in an article in Die Suid-Afrikaan, No 
4, Winter 1985, which is commented on by Simon Brand, Chairman of the SA Development 
Bank. 

6. Among important recent studies of African living standards are J. Keenan, “The Nature 
of Economic Growth in South Africa, 1978-1980: Monopoly Capitalism and the Erosion of 
Black Living Standards’ (ASSA, Grahamstown, 1981) and subsequent work. 
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of any modern economy. Yet (with only temporary relief) there has since 
the early 1970s been a big fall-off in the rate of private investment, particu- 
larly of a productive character. State investment (ESCOM, SATS, 
ISCOR, etc) partially compensated for this for a period, but now there are 
dramatic cutbacks in this too. 

These problems are inherent to an SA economy based on capitalism. 
They are rooted in the fact that, despite all its past industrial growth (on the 
basis of cheap labour, creaming the revenues of gold-mining, tariffs and 
import-substitution, state investment and subsidies, etc), South Africa 
remains a relatively backward capitalist power, its fate more than ever 
bound up with that of the world capitalist economy, now in increasing 
crisis. 

The domination of the monopoly multi-nationals rests on the advantages 
of large-scale production, producing cheaper goods not only for the home, 
but the world market. ‘The basis of cheap labour on which capitalism in 
South Africa has in the past achieved growth against this domination has 
now become a disadvantage for SA capitalism—yet there is no escape from 
it within a capitalist framework. 

Since the early 1970s the whole weight of bourgeois economic opinion in 
South Africa has explained that growth through import-substitution was 
coming to an end, and that, because the home market remained small, 
the solution lay in increasing exports of manufacturers. Yet, as Harry 
Oppenheimer acknowledged at the same time, the converse also applied: ‘it 
is difficult to build up the export of manufactured goods except as an 
overflow after meeting the needs of a substantial home market, and the 
South African home market remains comparatively small’? (Guardian, 
18/4/1973). 

The ‘home market’, of course is fundamentally (though not entirely) 
constituted by the income of ‘consumers’—and it remains small because of 
an essentially cheap labour economy. This at one and the same time 
compels capitalists to seek markets abroad, but also deprives them of the 
possibilities of those domestic economies of scale which are the basis on 
which effective international competition depends.’ 

In reality, through the 1970s and 1980s, neither have manufactured 
exports increased at the desired rate, nor has the home market sufficiently 
expanded: capitalists are increasingly without profitable opportunities for 
productive investment. Money-capital circulates rather in the spheres of 
speculation—or seeks outlets abroad. The upturns in the economy rest 


7. SA economists debate on the relative merits of ‘capital-intensive’ or ‘labour-intensive’ 
investment. Roughly speaking, neither strategy (even to the extent that in a ‘free enterprise’ 
economy it is possible to impose centrally either strategy) has dramatic effects on the size of 
the home-market since (leaving aside the influence of trade union struggles) there tends to be a 
trade-off of jobs against wages, or vice versa. 
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increasingly on the vagaries of the gold price, and on the inflationary 
expansion of consumer and state debt. 

All this has its consequences in the tendency of the rand to decline, and 
in the foreign indebtedness of the economy (currently estimated as running 
at 94% of exports). 

And yet all that commentators on the economy can offer are the same 
old nostrums. A recent analysis in the influential Financial Mail (21/6/85) 
for example, concedes that the recovery from the present recession is 
likely to be short-lived, because of the impending downturn in the US 
and other major capitalist economies. ‘Only a long-term strategy’ it 
continues, will suffice. But what is this strategy to be? To encourage 
secondary manufacturing through ‘export promotion; beneficiation of raw 
materials . . .stabilization of the rand; promotion of local industry; and a 
productivity drive’. But, as long-term possibilities, these are either (‘for 
the reasons summarized above) ruled out, or else will only load further 
burdens on working people. 

Yes, temporary recoveries and upswings will occur: it is not a question of 
straight-line catastrophic decline. But the overall perspective for the 
economy is one of volatile lurches—in which the possibilities will veer more 
between the extremes of ‘Latin Americanization’ (hyper-inflation on the 
one hand, and the devastation of Friedmanite policies in Chile on the other) 
than anything South Africa has experienced in the past. 

It is these perspectives which will increase the irreconcilable gulf 
between the rulers of South African society defending their system on the 
one hand, and the overwhelming majority in society, driven into struggle 
for sheer survival, on the other. 

There is no real solution to the huge burdens heaped on the black 
majority (and the deprivation which will increasingly affect white workers 
and the white middle-class also) short of the ending of the profit system, 
and the reorganization of the economy under the democratic control and 
management of the working class. 

Ownership of production in South Africa 1s highly concentrated. Same 
four to six industrial-mining-financial monopolies control the overwhelm- 
ing volume of shares on the Johannesburg Stock Exchange. Beyond this, 
production is principally in the hands of the state and the most important of 
the foreign-owned companies. ‘Taking these productive resources into 
democratic social ownership will be the key to transforming the economy. 

The point about socialist reconstruction is not merely that it secures the 
redistribution of wealth, but that it provides a basis for the expanded pro- 
duction of wealth, by breaking the fetters imposed by capitalism. Take 
only one example. Under capitalism in SA (and elsewhere) mass unem- 
ployment coexists with a huge shortage of housing: it is not profitable for 
private business to build low-cost housing, and state spending in this area 
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rapidly triggers inflation. In a democratically-planned economy, there 
could be organized a crash programme to provide work for the unemployed 
by building needed housing. 


Economically, South Africa is not unique. Toa greater or lesser extent, 
more rapidly or more slowly, similar perspectives exist throughout the 
‘Third World’ and even touch the most advanced capitalist economies. 
‘Third World’ capitalist economies advanced the living standards of the 
majority of their people only marginally and exceptionally even during the 
post-Second World War boom. Today, conditions in capitalist Africa are 
a horrendous nightmare® and even such ‘success stories’ as South Korea 
and Singapore are beginning to suffer the consequences of world capitalist 
crisis.” 

But in South Africa the economic crisis unfolds under particular con- 
ditions. On the one hand, South Africa’s industrialization has created a 
massive black working class, unparalleled in Africa, and with a weight in 
society comparable with the major Latin American countries. On the 
other hand, South Africa’s peculiarity—in relation to any other capitalist 
country—lies in the formidable and ‘rigid’ nature of its state machine, not 
simply in a technical armoury of repression, but in its base among the 
privileged white population. 

Tronically, it is through the creation of the black working class that ‘econ- 
omic growth’ has and does potentially undermine apartheid (and capitalism 
also). However this occurs, not ‘automatically’, but only through hard 
and determined organization and struggle. Since 1979, the myth has 
rapidly been created in capitalist circles that trade unionism in South 
Africa is a product of the post-Wiehahn ‘concessions’ of the regime. In 
reality trade union rights had to be fought for illegally, and the defence, 
consolidation, and advance of trade union gains is a continued struggle 
both against state repression and victimization and harassment by 
employers. 

Hugely impoverished and oppressed, but at the same time concentrated 
in the huge workplaces of SA’s factories, mines, etc, the black working class 
has been the bedrock around which the resistance to employers and 


8. Ofcourse Mozambique, Angola, and Ethiopia, in all of which capitalism has been ended, 
also face severe economic problems. There is no space in this article to explore the reasons 
for this, so I would merely state that, in my view, these do not reflect the disadvantages of a 
planned economy, but the difficulty for the advantages of planned economy to exert them- 
selves in these countries’ conditions of extreme backwardness and dependence. They are in 
my view extreme manifestations of the general reality that genuine socialism cannot be built in 
any single country, however large. 

9. As small indications, see for example, Financial Times (13/8/85): ‘Seoul’s persistent 
economic optimism takes a hefty knock... Far East economies are suffering from the US 
downturn’, and ibid (6/8/85) ‘Mr Goh (Singapore’s deputy prime minister)...said the 
rapidity with which Singapore’s economic growth has tailed off in the past year and a half was 
alarming.’ 
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government has been generated over the period since 1973. Not only does 
the black working class have the interest in a decent life and the democratic 
means to ensure it, but it has the potential power, through its strategic 
position, to lead a consistent struggle for these goals for all the oppressed.'° 

Around the core of organization and struggle in the workplaces, there has 
developed in SA a huge mass movement, in the townships, the ‘squatter’ 
camps, and the schools, in town and countryside. With only temporary 
lulls, this movement has increased in its depth, scale, determination and 
maturity, from even before 1973 to the present. Weaker regimes have 
been toppled by far lesser movements. 

For the economic reasons already summarized, the ruling class in SA is 
(in common with the rulers of many other capitalist countries) hostile to 
democracy—and in particular to the demand for one-person-one-vete in a 
unitary South Africa. But its particular capabilities to resist this demand 
(even as a temporary episode) reside in the particular character and power 
of its state machine, essentially one of ‘white domination’. 

The economic role of the apartheid system (and its permutations) is to 
sustain cheap black labour. Simultaneously the apartheid system operates 
politically and ideologically to sustain ‘white unity’ and divisions among 
the black oppressed. The stress placed by the ruling class on the preser- 
vation of ‘white identity’ and ‘white minority interests’ represents their 
need to maintain the coherence of the state machine—as the means of 
enforcing the cheap labour system.?? 

The economic crisis and the hostility of the ruling class to democracy on 
the one hand, and the character of the state on the other, are what make the 
system so apparently rigid and resistant to reform, despite the huge pres- 
sures from below. This relative impasse is already opening up splits 
within the ruling class. 

Clearly, not only in big business circles but within the government as 
well the need for political adaptation has been increasingly recognized over 
recent years. The reasons are obvious: the ideology and practice of the 
apartheid system are increasingly intolerable to the masses, and a 
white-based machinery of repression is no longer adequate on its own to 
maintain ‘law and order’. (In fact, on the contrary, its use provides to the 


10. The story of the growth in the 1970s and 1980s of the democratic trade unions in South 
Africa, a magnificent achievement in the whole international history of the working class, has 
not had the prominence outside SA that it deserves. A useful recent introduction is D. 
MacShane, M. Plaut and D. Ward, Power: Black workers, their unions and the struggle for 
liberation in South Africa (Spokesman Books, UK, 1984). As these authors mention, there is 
continual coverage in the press of the democratic SA trade unions themselves, and in the 
South African Labour Bulletin. On the South African NUM, the conditions, struggles, and 
mood of black SA mineworkers, see also the report of the visit by Staffordshire miner Roy 
Jones in November—December 1984 (available from Southern African Labour Education 
Project, 28 Martello Street, London E8). 

11. On this point see Legassick and Innes, op. cit. 
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masses a daily reminder of the realities of national oppression and 
impoverishment). It is true (and Botha has recently restated this several 
times) that the armoury of repression has not yet been fully deployed. But 
massacres are only a short-term answer to what in reality is a crisis of the 
authority of the system. 

It is therefore essential for the ruling class to try to find a wider base of 
support for capitalism, among blacks as well as whites, and among black 
leaders who have sufficient authority and respect to restore stability. « Yes, 
in the past, segregationist and even apartheid practice sought support 
among the black elite (and even found it); yes, in the past, there have been 
sections of the ruling class favouring the encouragement of a ‘stable black 
middle class’. Now, however, this is not just a desirable luxury, but a vital 
necessity. 

Yet the events of the last years are showing the huge difficulties— 
essentially, the impossibility—of the task of ‘stable evolutionary 
adaptation’. After a struggle to replace Vorster, Botha set in motion 
moves to a new constitution. This process took several years, and then, 
once introduced, far from ‘buying time’, it sparked off what in reality has 
been a revolutionary upsurge during 1984-5. At the same time, intro- 
ducing this constitution split the Nationalist Party. Now Botha, far from 
being able to carry the momentum of adaptation forward, has decided to 
mark time or even retreat, to try and head off further erosion of support to 
his right. 

Why did Botha not accept the ‘advice’ profusely offered to him by 
Western governments, the business community in South Africa, and their 
spokesman, and declare in his Natal speech a plan of bold reforms? Why 
not take the bit between the teeth and summon—as is still being proposed 
in the same ranks—a new National Convention, involving all recognized 
black leaders, including those in detention, such as Nelson Mandela? 

If Botha did not take this course, 1t was not simply because of pressures 
from his right, but also because these proposals offer no serious prospect 
either of restoring stability for capitalism. 

As has been mentioned already, all the more ‘drastic’ constitutional 
reformulations and guidelines put forward by representatives of the 
capitalist class—retain an essential anti-democratic feature: the rejection of 
one-person-one-vote in an undivided South Africa. Their constitutional 
debate is confined to along what precise lines South Africa is to remain 
politically divided, and how, within that framework, voting power is to be 
diluted and fragmented. (Within such a framework, even ‘pockets of 
racial integration’ or ‘levels’ at which different ‘cultural/racial’ groups serve 
on the same bodies are not excluded). 

But what spokespersons for the black majority in South Africa, even 
were they to enter negotiations on such a basis, could retain their mass 
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credibility were they to accept such terms—and, without such credibility, 
how could they bring the mass movement to a halt? 

Even in the context of a rapidly expanding economy, it would be a 
tortuous process for the ruling class to successfully negotiate a transition 
along such a path. In the context of economic decline, such leaders are 
being asked by the ruling class not merely to abandon the goals of 
democracy, but to accept responsibility for a system which, far from 
offering advances, is making attacks on mass living standards and 
conditions. 

Much is made in the media, in South Africa and internationally, of the 
potential of Chief Gatsha Buthelezi as a component in a ‘power-sharing’ 
solution in South Africa. It is true that Buthelezi has repeatedly declared 
his willingness to compromise on the issue of one-person-one-vote in an 
undivided South Africa—and at the same time appears to retain a huge base 
of support in the Inkatha movement.!* 

But it is important, in the first place, to understand that Buthelezi’s 
support is essentially confined to Natal (his attempts to extend this, 
even among Zulus, on the Witwatersrand has met with little success). 
Moreover, as Giliomee has recently pointed out, there is no leader in any 
other region of South Africa with a political approach comparable to 
Buthelezi’s.?* 

More important still, what is the nature of Buthelezi’s support? Ironi- 
cally, for a person whose media image is as a spokesman of ‘non-violence’, 
Buthelezi’s position owes not a little to intimidation and thuggery. In the 
first place, he wields power on the basis of the Kwazulu Bantustan state 
machine. Particularly in the dense townships around Durban, which are 
part of Kwazulu, membership of Inkatha is obligatory to secure housing 
and jobs. Gangs of lumpenized youth enforce support for Inkatha—and 
on many occasions have beaten up students or workers who oppose 
Buthelezi. Beyond this, Inkatha reinforces, particularly among the 
isolated and desperate rural poor, a reactionary ideology of Zulu tribalism 
and chauvinism. 

The consequences of the climate that Buthelezi has created in Natal 
showed themselves only too horribly in recent weeks. The explosion that 
began on August 8th represented, at its inception, a spread of the uprisings 
in other African townships to Natal. Its initial targets were government 
property and that of collaborators. But it became diverted into an ethnic 
clash between Africans and Indians. While Buthelezi, after a few days, 
sought to distance himself and Inkatha from the clashes, as they threatened 
to get out of control, he cannot escape responsibility. On a number of 


12. Onhis willingness to compromise on one-person-one-vote, see for example his speech to 
the Afrikaanse Students Bond conference (Star, 22/7/85). 
13. H. Giliomee, Rand Daily Mail (16/4/1985). 
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occasions in the past, in outbursts of hostility against Indian radical 
leaders, he has threatened a bloodbath against Indians. Inkatha support- 
ers attacked those attending the funeral of Mrs Mxenge, a defence lawyer in 
the United Democratic Front treason trial murdered by an unknown ‘death 
squad’. 

The price of the ‘stability’ that Buthelezi has secured for some years in 
Natal has been a bottling up of discontent under a reactionary ideology, 
which, unleashed, took a pathological form. This gives a small glimpse of 
the kind of outbursts that could occur, in conditions of economic decline, 
were the ‘divide-and-rule’ scenarios of the ‘progressive’ capitalists to be 
the basis on which constitutional solutions were to be pursued in South 
Africa. They are not a recipe for stability, let alone social justice. 

It is not at all excluded, nevertheless, that ‘power-sharing’ constitutional 
experiments may be attempted in Natal/Kwazulu. It appears that the 
Natal Provincial Council and Buthelezi’s government are already moving 
in this direction. But the more that Buthelezi enters into such arrange- 
ments (and his excuses of political impotence are thereby reduced) the 
more he will be tested around an ability to deliver material improvements 
for the masses. As has happened to the Coloured and Indian ‘parliamen- 
tarians’, as has happened to participants in African ‘community council’ 
structures, his credibility could, at a point, quite suddenly and dramatically 
disappear. 

Significantly, a recent poll indicates that, even in Natal, Nelson Mandela 
is twice as popular among urban workers as Buthelezi. 

Similar considerations apply in the case of any black leader who wishes 
to maintain mass support, including leaders of the African National - 
Congress—overwhelmingly the most popular organization in the country. 

When a journalist of Die Beeld held informal ‘discussions’ with ANC 
spokesmen in Lusaka late last year, they reported that the idea was floated 
of a South Africa decentralized politically along the lines of the recently- 
formed eight economic regions.‘* But how, in the face of the ANC pro- 
gramme, the Freedom Charter, and the overwhelming mood among active 
workers and youth, could even Nelson Mandela retain the enormous 
authority he now enjoys were he to agree to participate in a constitutional 
settlement which fell short of one-person-one-vote in an undivided 
South Africa? 

In a recent statement from prison, Mandela is reported to have rejected 
the idea of a National Convention, and to have insisted that the only ques- 
tion which could be discussed was how power would be handed over to the 


14, Die Beeld, 10-11/12/1985; see also Die Suid-Afrikaan, No 4, Winter 1985. For useful 
discussion of the question of ruling class plans for redivision of SA, see W. Cobbett, D. 
Glaser, D. Hindson and M. Swilling, ‘Regionalization, Federalism and the Reconstruction of 
the South African State’, South African Labour Bulletin, 10, No.5, March-April 1985. 
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majority.'° Yet it is this, precisely, which the ruling class cannot and will 


not do, so long as they have in their hands a state machine which can defend 
their system against the mass movement. 

By government the release of Mandela is made conditional on renunci- 
ation of ‘violence’; when businessman Tony Bloom called late last vear for 
negotiations with the ANC, he stated the same condition. What is the real 
meaning of these conditions? It is to call on the leadership of the ANC 
to accept the legitimacy of the existing state machinery—of the white- 
dominated army and police, bureaucracy, courts, etc; even of the apparatus 
of torture. Even a government-funded agency (the Human Sciences 
Research Council) recently reported that two-thirds of Africans support 
the use of arms against the state’®: this is a reflection of the level of oppo- 
sition to the whole structure of the existing state, and an anticipation 
(together with many other signs) of what will become a drive for its 
complete dismantling and replacement by a democratic state. 

This, like it or not, is a revolutionary task. In 1961, though Justice 
Rumpff acquitted the Congress movement leaders on trial for treason, he 
maintained, with a degree of correctness, that the struggle for democracy 
involved working to ‘replace the present form of State with a radically and 
fundamentally different form of state.” ANC leaders who compromised 
on these issues would find themselves rapidly repudiated within their own 
ranks. 

It is all these factors which make the plans of the ‘progressive’ capitalists 
for a negotiated path to a stable settlement so utopian. Undoubtedly, 
through their management structures, they are aware of the factory-floor 
mood, and are afraid of the continual disruption of production, and hence 
of profits, that will flow (in ‘economic’ and ‘political’ strike action etc) 
through the failure to move dramatically on a road of reform. But Botha’s 
message to them was: ‘You have put me in charge of your state and of main- 
taining law and order. My first task is to maintain the coherence and 
authority of the state machine. Like it or leave it, this is the only state 
machine you have got’. 

Thus not only the economic but the political perspectives point to a 
society in increasing turmoil, increasingly polarized, with far more massive 
struggles of the working class, youth, and all the oppressed, despite the 
brutal repression of the regime. Botha’s present retreat could be taken 


15. See, for example, Star, 21/8/85; Financial Mail, 23/8/1985. It is not entirely clear how 
this relates to decisions which were reached at the recent conference of the African National 
Congress in Zambia. Different reports of this conference give somewhat different impres- 
sions on the conditions under which the ANC leadership is prepared, if at all, to enter into 
negotiations with SA’s rulers: see, for example, Work in Progress, No 38, August 1985; The 
Guardian (United States) (24/7/85); Guardian (UK), 22/8/1985; Anti-Apartheid News, 
August 1985. 

16. See, for example, The Star, 2/7/85. 
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further, under his leadership or alternative leadership; but at the same time 
that will not rule out further, and even bolder, exercises in ‘reform’, which 
will also run up against the same contradictions and limits. 


These perspectives might seem to confirm the gloomy anticipations that, 
if there can be no reform of capitalism, South Africa is doomed to 
irreconcilable black-white confrontation. In fact, even on the left outside 
South Africa, there are many who believe that the mass of whites are an 
incorrigible force of reaction (yet naively imagine that blacks on their own 
can muster the power to defeat the formidable white-manned state). 

No-one can underestimate the dreadful legacy of racist consciousness 
which has been instilled among the whites on the basis of their economic 
and political privilege. No-one should underestimate either the extent to 
which every section of the ruling class, to maintain the cohesion of the 
state, will continue to beat the drum (in one form or another) of ‘white 
unity’ or of ‘threats to white minority interests’.” 

But is the situation eternally fixed? One thing is clear: in the economic 
and political conditions which are emerging, it can no longer remain ‘fixed’ 
in the form that it existed during the period of post-war boom. Then the 
majority of whites could, essentially, take a passive attitude, secure in their 
economic and their political privilege. But now, increasingly, they are 
experiencing both attacks on their standards of living and what appears to 
them as erosion of their political privileges. 

What is inevitable, in this context, is growing disenchantment with the 
rulers of society, economic and political. In the first instance, however, 
this will manifest itself in a search for a return to the old certainties of the 
past—overwhelmingly, though not exclusively, in a movement to the right. 

In the recent period Botha, despite the split-off of the Conservative 
Party, has been able to maintain a majority among the whites: in the 
referendum on the new constitution, for example. There are still indi- 
cations in the polls that the majority of whites recognize that changes are 
inevitable, and are looking to the regime to be able to carry them through 
successfully. But, at the same time, anxieties are inevitably generated to 
the extent that change is associated with “disorder’, or where it impinges 
directly on their self-interest. 

Particularly as economic crisis deepens, fluctuations in the white mood 
will almost certainly intensify, and there can be a rapid resurgence of 
‘verkrampte’ thinking within the Nationalist Party, or swings to the 
Conservatives. Moreover, it is unavoidable that, the most recalcitrant ele- 
ments in white society, pointing to the weakening of the state, will believe 


17. On the question of white consciousness, and likely developments, see also my article in 
Die Suid-Afrikaan, No 4, Winter 1985. 
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there are ‘Rambo-type’ solutions. Already there are the signs: sinister 
murders by Latin-American-style ‘death squads’, suburban whites arming 
themselves not merely with hand-guns but pump-action shotguns; etc. 

Yet such elements will begin to learn what they are taking on. Itis one 
thing to murder individuals in the dark; it will be another to confront the 
full power of the mass movement. The township struggles of the past 
year, bitter as they are, are nothing to what will erupt in the future, in the 
form of confrontations by the organized working class in the factories and 
mines as well as in the townships themselves. The conscripts of the SA 
army are now discovering, not in theory or in drunken boasting in the bars, 
but on the streets, the ingenuity and determination with which the black 
youth in particular will defend themselves against repression.*® 

It is no coincidence that evasion of the draft in the 1985 intake—shortly 
after the deployment of the army in the townships—was some seven times 
thé evasion the previous year. 

Changes in consciousness lag behind changes in conditions; and the 
nature of the change in consciousness depends on what alternatives appear 
realistic. One thing distinguishes South Africa from colonies of white 
settlement: although it is open to the better-off to emigrate, this is not a real 
alternative for the majority of the whites. The OAS which fought for 
‘Algérie francaise’ by the methods of indiscriminate terror, knew thev had 
an escape-hole in France itself. White South Africans—and particularly 
Afrikaners—have a fierce loyalty to the soil for themselves and future 
generations. At the moment this is an encouragement to conservatism— 
but in extreme conditions, where the movement of the black majority is 
increasingly irresistible, matters could change dramatically, provided that 
that movement is presenting a way forward for whites also. 

The programme of ‘capitalism under black rule’ (which is, as has been 
explained, in any event utopian) represents the worst of all worlds for 
whites: the same monopoly bosses, together with the spectre of what has 
befallen the rest of capitalist Africa under independent black governments. 
Still worse is any programme which identifies all whites as targets for 
indiscriminate terrorism. But in the mass movement real alternatives are 
being presented for the whites also—socialist alternatives, with no special 


18. For some of the realities of struggle in the townships, see the article in SA Sunday Times 
(21/7/1985). Though the article purports to describe the views of a COSAS activist who has 
been ‘turned’ in detention, what is reported is not at all implausible: ‘He described a serias of 
planned attacks on police patrols. One method involved the stretching of rope between two 
telephone poles across township streets at the same height as the heads of men travelling on 
the back of police Casspir vehicles. Another involved the digging of large holes in township 
streets, These would be filled with plastic bags of petrol and are covered with a sheet of cor- 
rugated iron and a layer of gravel. A Cosas ‘soldier’ would then wait for a police vehicie to 
crash into the hole before igniting the petrol.’ Another recent story is of two youths charged 
with stealing automatic rifles from soldiers while these were being fraternized with by other 
youths with whom they were playing football: The Star, 15-16/8/85. 
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privileges for anyone, but with the prospects of an expansion of production 
to cater for the needs of all working people. 

A striking example of this emerged in an interview with leaders of the 
Transvaal general strike last November, supporters of the UDF. The 
Sunday Express journalist wrote, in amazement, ‘Not once during the 
interview did either man use the word ‘whites’. The enemy, they said 
when asked why, was ‘the state’. When last inside, Mr Thusi tried to per- 
suade his interrogators that they were oppressed. ‘I asked them if they 
owned any means of production, any land,’ he said. ‘I asked them who 
they were defending. They were also members of the working class. 
They owned nothing. Iam also fighting to liberate them’ (11/11/84). 

Made concrete, such an approach, pursued in the trade unions and other 
organizations of the oppressed, would not reap massive immediate results. 
Only the most far-sighted of white workers or middle class could break 
ranks at this point to join with the struggle of the majority. But in time, as 
the stakes get higher, as the alternatives become more and more polarized 
between the prospect of a futile war of all against all on the one hand, or a 
united struggle for democracy and socialism on the other, the forces on 
which the rulers of society rely to maintain their profits and their power can 
indeed be split away or neutralized. 

Democrats and socialists internationally, who wish for the speediest and 
least bloody resolution of the problems of the black majority in South 
Africa, should give encouragement to this approach. 


There is a final issue, which relates also to prevous discussion in this 
journal: the merits of ‘constructive engagement’ or ‘sanctions’ as an inter- 
national approach to the issues of social change in South Africa. In The 
Guardian recently (26/7/85), Jonathan Steele observed that constructive 
engagement assumed that ‘the main actor on the apartheid stage is the 
white minority, and particularly its elected government’, that ‘they are the 
ones who will decide South Africa’s future’, whereas support for sanctions 
assumed that ‘the main actor is the black majority’, and that ‘the outside 
world is adding its own form of leverage to the pressures already being 
exerted’. 

This, indeed, is the principal political argument for sanctions—and it is 
strengthened rather than weakened by the fact that it is those who have 
benefited most from the SA cheap labour system who are hypocritically in 
the forefront of complaining that sanctions will ‘hurt’ blacks in Southern 


Africa.'? 
Yet—and recent events show this very plainly—the over-riding factors 
19. See, for example, the recent report by Labour Research that British companies investing 


in South Africa contributed some £3 million to Conservative Party funds in 1984, 47% of 
total corporate contributions: The Guardian, 27/8/1985. 
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affecting the decisions of multi-national companies and banks to invest or 
disinvest, to make loans, to withhold or delay them, are considerations of 
profit and ‘risk assessment’, rather than the sanctions campaign per se. 
Moreover, while some of these now appear to be adding their weight to the 
clamour for ‘reform’, there is no indication that they, any more than big 
business within South Africa itself, accept a programme of one-person- 
one-vote in a unitary South Africa. 

As put forward at present, the campaign for sanctions calls on the govern- 
ments of capitalist countries to enforce a policy of economic isolation of 
South Africa on these same multi-nationals and banks. To be seriously 
effective, such a policy would have to be pursued by the governments of 
SA’s major trading partners: the United States, West Germany, Japan, 
and in particular Britain. The past history of efforts at imposing sanctions 
in this way is not encouraging (against Rhodesia; against Italy in the 
1930s): where they wish to, banks and multinationals find many means of 
evasion.?° 

Is a campaign for governmental sanctions therefore a sufficient weapon to 
assist the struggle of the majority for democracy and socialism? ‘There are 
two ways in which it can be strengthened and reinforced. 

In the first place, the labour movement internationally is best placed to 
know, and control, flows of goods (and, for that matter, in the case of bank 
workers, flows of finance). Direct labour movement action—as occurred 
recently in Southampton, to block a military-related shipment—is the most 
powerful weapon for the enforcement of sanctions. Collective measures 
of this kind are far more effective than the individual moral gestures of 
boycotting South African oranges. 

It is unrealistic to expect, at this stage, universal labour movement action 
of this character. But what is entirely realistic is action of such a kind in 
support of individual struggles and strikes in South Africa—adding the 
weight of the international labour movement to the growing force of the 
black South African workers. 

There is a second, and inter-related, way for the labour movement inter- 
nationally to reinforce the struggle of the majority in South Africa— 
through strengthening links with the democratic trade union movement 
inside the country. The campaign for isolation of the regime is not 
intended to isolate the slaves as well as the slaveowners! The democratic 
trade unions inside the country have consistently encouraged the building 
of the closest links with their fellow-workers internationally at all levels. 


20. In response to this reality, a recent letter to The Guardian (22/8/85) states ‘The Wilson 
and Callaghan governments found that BP and other monopolies were able (often with the 
collusion of senior civil servants) to circumvent sanctions against the Smith regime because 
of their domination of the British economy and society. If Marc Wadsworth wishes to see 
sanctions against SA effectively implemented by the next Labour government then he should 
concentrate his efforts on pressing for a genuine socialist programme to give Labour the power 
to control these enterprises in the interest of workers in Britain and SA’. 
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Increased opportunities for building such links now open up with the 
impending formation, at a conference scheduled for November, of a new 
federation of the overwhelming majority of the organized black workers. 
This federation will join in a single body the affiliates of the Federation of 
South African Trade Unions, the National Union of Mineworkers, the 
South African Allied Workers Union, CCAWUSA, the Food and Canning 
Workers Union, the General Workers Union, etc: unions in virtually every 
major sector of the economy. 

The formation of this federation—possibly uniting 400,000 workers 
initially—is an immense historic achievement. It constitutes the most 
representative forum ever created by the working class in South Africa. 
At a time when the black majority is enduring the consequences of severe 
economic recession, and the brutal repression of the state of emergency, the 
prospect of the new federation is a milestone in the protracted and difficult 
(but entirely possible) struggle that is opening up in South Africa for 
workers’ democracy and socialism. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


-Semi-special numbers? 


Some time ago it was customary for African Affairs to publish special 
numbers on particular topics or areas in Africa—Southern Africa, 
Portuguese-speaking Africa, Oil in Africa—until so many regular readers 
complained that their special interests or parts of Africa were being 
neglected thereby that the practice lapsed. However recently some of our 
editorial advisers have suggested the possibility of running semi-special 
numbers, and in this issue we print three articles on the very controversial 
subject of the expulsion of West African aliens from Nigeria in 1983: one 
by a British expatriate lecturer living in Nigeria at the time, one by a 
Nigerian university professor, and one by a social anthropologist who 
interviewed some of the evacuees in Ghana. Needless to say, the editors 
of African Affairs would appreciate receiving readers’ reactions to this 
development, as well as to other articles in this issue. 


Symposium on Alcohol and Society in Africa 


ASAUK will hold a one-day symposium on this subject at the Institute 
of Commonwealth Studies, London University, on Saturday 7 December 
1985. The organiser, Dr Nici Nelson, reports that topics to be covered 
include ‘Rum and Portugal’, ‘Alcohol and Health’ in both West and South 
Africa, and ‘Beer-brewing in Nairobi’. Full details will be sent to 
ASAUK members and, on request, to RAS members too who will be most 
welcome to attend. 


Fifth International Congress of African Studies 


This is to be held at the University of Ibadan from 16-21 December 1985 
on the theme of ‘African Education and Identity’. The congress will meet 
in plenary session as well as in six sections looking at ‘Education Process’, 
“Value Systems and Culture’, ‘Socio-economic and Political Process’, 
‘Science and Technology’, ‘Language and Communication’ and ‘Ecology 
and Society in Africa’. The ICAS Newsletter No. 5, giving fuller details, 
is available along with the congress registration form and ‘Joining Instruc- 
tions’ from the International African Institute at the Lionel Robbins 
Building, 10 Portugal Street, LONDON WC2A 2HD. 


Bantu Studies in Equatorial Africa 


Professor David Birmingham writes: ‘In April 1985 a large new centre of 
Interdisciplinary Studies was opened in equatorial Africa with a conference 
on the origins and cultures of the bantu-speaking peoples. A new organis- 
ation called CICIBA is sponsored by ten ministries of education in central 
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Africa, stretching from Cameroun in the north to Zambia in the south. It 
aims to foster and encourage interdisciplinary research in archaeology, 
linguistics, history, the history of art and music, anthropology, politics and 
economic geography. The substantial resource base is the oil revenue of 
Gabon but contributions are received from other mineral-rich countries 
including Angola. The first number of the organisation’s journal, Muntu, 
was published in English, French, Portuguese and Spanish. ‘Two features 
of the first conference were striking. Firstly, an international group of 
archaeologists were in remarkable harmony over the material evidence for 
the early pre-history of the region. It is hoped that new evidence will now 
accumulate more rapidly in the lesser known forest regions of central Africa 
where new Iron Age sites of the early first millenium AD are frequently 
being found. The second achievement at the Congress was to bring 
together some of the leading comparative linguists who are concerned with 
Bantu studies in the post-Guthrie era. They, too, showed a remarkable 
degree of unity in their attempts to link the two halves of the Bantu- 
speaking community with various related ancestors in the northern savanna 
region. The conference decided that one of its next high priorities must 
be further study of the history of political evolution in Bantu-speaking 
Africa, and particular emphasis might be given to studying the Teke and 
Kongo regions of west central Africa. It is hoped that scholarships will 
become available for those wishing to do both fieldwork and archival work 
in any of the ten member states of the organisation.’ 


ASAUK Symposium on Political Leadership in Africa 


Dr Deborah Gaitskell writes: ‘Some 45 people attended the ASAUK?’s 
symposium in Birmingham on Political Leadership in Africa. Sincere 
thanks are due to Arnold Hughes for arranging a stimulating and 
varied programme. Six papers were presented: ‘J. E. Casely-Hayford 
(1866-1930) and Political Leadership in the Southern Gold Coast/Ghana’ 
by Ray Jenkins (North Staffs Polytechnic); ‘From Bechuanaland to 
Frontline State: Notes on Seretse Khama’s political leadership in 
Botswana’ by Dr Willie Henderson (Birmingham); ‘Warlordism in Chad’ 
by Roy May (Coventry (Lanchester) Polytechnic); ‘Islam and Political 
Leadership in Sudan’ by Dr Peter Woodward (Reading); “The Rawlings 
Regime in Ghana: Political Leadership and the Implementation of an IMF 
Programme’ by Dr Richard Jeffries (SOAS, London); and ‘Strategies of 
Political Survival: President Siaka Stevens of Sierra Leone, 1968-85’ by 
Arnold Hughes and David Perfect (Birmingham). The set of one-page 
abstracts (Henderson 7 pp.; Jeffries 4 pp.) is available for £1 from the 
Secretary, ASAUK, 18 Northumberland Avenue, London WC2N 5BJ.’ 
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LIBRARIES AND AFRICAN STUDIES 


PATRICIA M. LARBY 


Tue AFRICAN STUDIES COLLOQUIUM organized by the British Library on 
9-1] January 1985 at the School of Oriental & African Studies (SOAS) 
London, was the latest in a series of such events aimed at reviewing the 
Library’s collection and service policies in particular subject areas. 

This colloquium differed from others held so far in the degree of interest 
expressed by potential participants. This led to a much larger gathering — 
in excess of 120—than for previous colloquia where numbers had totalled 
around fifty. Scholars, librarians, archivists and publishers from Africa, 
Europe and the United States were offered an excellent opportunity to 
meet in formal and informal session to debate the future of African studies 
and ways in which resources to support those studies could most effectively 
be supplied. 

In his opening address, Ian Willison, Head of English Language Acqui- 
sitions at the British Library Reference Division (BLRD), displayed his 
remarkable grasp of the literature of African studies in a wide ranging his- 
torical survey thus providing a background against which participants 
could begin to examine current developments. Almost without exception 
the speakers who followed painted a gloomy picture of the immediate 
future against a background of shrinking budgets, staff losses and lack of 
research funding. Such reductions affect library budgets, field trips and 
attendance at conferences as well as student numbers. As a consequence 
scholars were relying increasingly on publications to keep abreast of 
developments in Africa instead of first hand knowledge acquired by per- 
sonal visits and, as libraries were reducing coverage of research materials in 
favour of student texts, and concentrating acquisitions on volume demand 
at the expense of minority interests, teaching and research in the years 
ahead would be based on inadequate, dated, and therefore unreliable 
information. This was not a state of affairs which could be acceptable to 
reputable scholarship. 

Curiously, no speaker referred to the Enquiry into Oriental & African 
Studies recently launched by the University Grants Committee (UGC) 
and being conducted by Sir James Craig. When invited to comment by 
the audience, however, speakers were less than optimistic about the poss- 
ible outcome of the Enquiry. Others, however, felt that African studies 
were flourishing outside universities particularly among ethnic communi- 


Mrs Larby is Librarian of the Institute of Commonwealth Studies at London University and 
a joint editor of the symposium’s forthcoming proceedings. 
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ties where demands for African materials, particularly sound recordings, 
were increasing. Professor Irele (University of Ibadan) felt that the prim- 
ary thrust of African studies was shifting from Western countries to Africa 
itself. The growth of universities and other institutions of higher edu- 
cation all over the continent had, in the past twenty five years, produced an 
academic elite which was assuming responsibility for a native tradition of 
scholarship. The initiative for the investigation of African problems and 
issues was therefore inevitably passing into the hands of African scholars 
and intellectuals. 

This flowering of intellectual thought on the continent of Africa had 
given impetus to an expansion of local publishing though it was accepted 
that the greater part of Africanist research was still published outside the 
continent. Publishers in Africa face many difficulties: paper, machinery, 
spare parts and technology are all imported and cost scarce foreign 
exchange. Local markets are small and depend heavily on the educational 
sector for the bulk of sales. Far too few publishers in Africa look to the 
overseas buyer and were insufficiently aggressive in their marketing to tap 
this potential source of expansion. 

Non-African publishers attending the Colloquium spoke of their 
reduced involvement in African studies publications at the tertiary level as 
a result of the decline of university courses in Western countries but a num- 
ber of British publishers are now engaged in the production of high quality 
textbooks for African educational systems at primary and secondary levels, 
developed in co-operation with local specialists. Some titles produced for 
export to Africa and the Caribbean are finding a market in British schools 
where works reflecting multi-cultural issues are increasingly in demand. 
Evidence of such demand for African and other ethnic studies materials in 
schools and by the public was offered by several speakers and offset to some 
extent the prevailing gloom of the academic sector. 

Librarians representing a range of scholarly, government and public 
libraries spoke of the problems of provision for their respective clienteles 
and the strengths and weaknesses of such provision. Barbara Burton 
(SOAS) noted that the majority of Africanists in Britain did not work in 
specialist departments but included Africa as an area of study within a sub- 
ject field: a general university library could not meet demand for a large 
range of specialized materials and there was need for improved access to 
specialized collections and greater use of inter-library loans. However, it 
had to be appreciated that although such specialised collections exist within 
research institutes, government departments and learned societies and 
offer services of high quality, they were not financed or equipped to handle 
large increases in demand. | 

Ilse Sternberg (BLRD) presented a comprehensive paper on the British 
Library’s collection which gave rise to much discussion. It was acknow- 
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ledged that the Library had never had sufficient staff to carry out its func- 
tion as a national and copyright library and the collections were always 
behind in cataloguing and processing. A Collection Development Group 
had been formed within the Library to consider future acquisitions policy 
and it was hoped that closer associations might be formed with other 
institutions in Britain and Europe. 

Criticism was levelled at the inadequate approach to subject access to the 
British Library’s collections. Although its Subject index had been 
published since 1880 it was acknowledged that some of the earlier catalogu- 
ing was inadequate and that the subject approach offered was too general to 
be of value to those seeking specialized information. It was pointed out 
however that many older libraries with large collections contained a wealth 
of material which was not readily accessible by subject: the very wide scope 
and scale of the British Library’s collections are a barrier to access, scat- 
tered as they are between the various specialist Departments (Printed 
Books, Manuscripts, Newspapers, Maps, National Sound Archive) and 
there is no easy means of discovering what is held. The Reference Div- 
ision has plans for the retrospective conversion of its pre-1975 catalogue to 
machine readable format but this will apply only to existing author cata- 
logues; the printed map catalogue for the past ten years is also being 
converted. 

A proposal to create an African Division within the Library (or that an 
African Studies librarian should be appointed to appraise the existing 
holdings and advise on their deployment) was discussed. Such initiatives 
would highlight the problems caused by outhousing large quantities of 
material (80 per cent of official publications are outhoused from the 
Bloomsbury site) and the failure to maintain runs of serials. 

Mike Rogers (Institute of Development Studies, Sussex) sought clarifi- 
cation of the British Library’s current acquisitions policy: is it intended to 
satisfy demand not met elsewhere? had the time come for the Reference 
Division to abandon its aim for current comprehensive cover in favour of 
co-operation with other institutions actively collecting in the field? Other 
speakers thought there was scope for increased co-operation in acquisitions 
via the SCOLMA Area and Subject Specialization Scheme though 
recognizing that the Scheme had never been externally funded and 
SCOLMA itself had no paid staff or spare capacity to organize any expan- 
sion of the Scheme’s modest achievements. The concentration of 
resources in a few specialized centres was only a partial solution to the 
problem of library provision: increased costs of travel and accommodation 
prevented scholars from travelling too frequently to distant libraries and 
MA students in particular needed materials on the spot. 

It became clear that there was a need to maximize knowledge and use of 
existing resources, especially those outside major university libraries: the 
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activities of SCOLMA in the compilation of a Directory of libraries and 
archives (1) and other guides were particularly relevant. 

One speaker drew attention to the amount of research produced by Afri- 
can universities and research bodies which was seldom published and often 
unpublicized: it was highly likely that duplication of research was occur- 
ring due to the lack of any register of such work. However, the problems 
of communicating with African institutions were likely to remain a barrier 
to the compilation of such a register for the forseeable future and continue 
to prevent the successful operation of programmes of exchanges of publi- 
cations which some participants saw as a possible solution to libraries’ 
acquisitions difficulties. 

British libraries are not alone in experiencing difficulty in acquiring 
materials from Africa. A series of papers explored the coverage and hold- 
ings of libraries in Europe, the United States and Africa itself where again 
the under-utilization of collections was attributed to the failure on the part 
of libraries to keep abreast of cataloguing: libraries in Portugal are said 
to hold large quantities of materials which are badly organized and diffi- 
cult of access and valuable holdings in Belgium are little known. By con- 
trast Scandinavian collections were well organized with high levels of 
co-operation between institutions. 

The theme of access to resources was pursued into the field of archives 
and manuscripts which are perhaps even more difficult to identify and 
locate than printed materials. For Africa most of the older historical 
records are held in metropolitan countries but more recent records are 
located in Africa and the proportion will increase with the passing of time. 

The standard guide to African archival materials in British libraries, 
Matthews & Wainwright’s Guide to manuscripts and documents in the British 
Isles relating to Africa (2), was published in 1971 and considerable quanti- 
ties of additional material have been acquired by repositories since 
then. To quote one speaker: archives listed are archives used. Thereisa 
case for more adequate recording of new collections though it was appreci- 
ated that to compile a supplement to Matthews & Wainwright, or to pro- 
duce a revised edition, would be a lengthy and expensive task. Some large 
repositories, such as the British Library, have such extensive holdings of 
manuscripts, many containing information relating to Africa, that to 
include them in total would create an imbalance in any comprehensive 
guide. Such large repositories should be encouraged to produce their own 
guides but it was recognized that the traditional, published, guide is 
certainly destined to be superseded by some form of computerized on-line 
list which can be easily updated and extended. ‘There was also need to 
undertake listing of modern archives such as those created by business 
organizations. For the time being, in the absence of any project to embark 
on a new comprehensive listing of Africa related archives, it was suggested 
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that information on existing and new collections should be notified to 
African research & documentation (3) which is the major British journal 
concerned with African scholarly bibliography. 

Steve Mwiyeriwa (University of Malawi) outlined the growth of aware- 
ness in African countries of the importance of archives and described the 
activities of several countries in mounting copying programmes in metro- 
politan countries. Perhaps the best known of these is that of the Kenya 
National Archives with which Dr Anne Thurston has been so closely 
associated, but also actively seeking and copying records of historical 
national importance are the National Archives of Ghana, Malawi and 
Zimbabwe. Such activities are creating a rising demand for trained archi- 
vists and the new MA course in overseas archives founded by Dr 
Thurston, at University College London, which offers theoretical and 
practical training in modern techniques, will fill a great need for trained 
staff. 

In general the Colloquium presented a valuable opportunity for an 
unrivalled gathering of scholars, librarians and archivists to explore a wide 
range of problems in the provision of research materials for African studies 
and to pinpoint areas in which discussion and possibly co-operation on a 
national and international basis could be explored. The Colloquium’s 
formal resolutions were: 


1. Acquisitions 

1.1 The need for a national policy (in Britain) for procurement of Afri- 
cana from overseas and for retention of the material after a period of 
current usage by relegation to a national archival repository. 

1.2 The investigation of procurement methods to include: 
a. the establishment of a presence in West Africa to complement the 

present Library of Congress East Africa Office. 
b. an approach to the British Council to co-operate in this venture 
and in the setting up of procurement offices elsewhere. 

1.3 The exploration of the possibility of cooperative acquisitions tours 
on behalf of a group of libraries. 

2. Bibliographical support services 

2.1 The establishment of a national data base or series of databases 
printed, archival (including sound, manuscripts, theses, grey 
literature, audio-visual, maps, etc) which will specifically include 
Africa and which will be compatible with existing databases, inter- 
national as well as national. 

2.2 The inclusion of cine films in the above data bases. 

2.3 The preparation of revisions of existing guides (Matthews & 
Wainwright, etc) using appropriate automation which will be avail- 
able in hard copy and in microform for use in Africa and elsewhere. 
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3. The recognition of (including support of) centres of excellence 
within the national procurement and service policy. 

4. The recognition of the need for, and assistance of, various national 
training programmes for conservation, etc, including scholarships. 

5. The provision within the British Library of a focus for African 
matters. 

6. The encouragement of future meetings similar to this Colloquium 
in other European countries (France, Portugal, etc), and encourage- 
ment of an international approach to provision of Africana for 
researchers. 

7. The recognition of the necessity for support for training of African 
archivists and librarians as a prerequisite of the economic and intel- 
lectual development of Africa. 


Discussion has already been initiated between the British Library, the 
British Council, SOAS and SCOLMA. SCOLMA will give further con- 
sideration to these recommendations at its annual conference later in 
1985. The proceedings of the Colloquium are to be published by the 
British Library. 
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La politique africaine de François Mitterrand, by Jean-Francois Bayart. 
Editions Karthala, 22-24 Boulevard Arago, 75013 Paris, 1984. 145 pages, 
bibliography. Paperback, FF64. ISBN 2-86537-116-6. 


One of the problems identified early on in this thoughtful and trail-blazing book 
is the lack of serious study of the overall range of France’s relations with Africa 
south of the Sahara. M. Bayart observes, ‘with a few exceptions, published works 
are partial, or purely juridical or flatly economiciste’, and alongside them ‘the 
francophone press is insufficient, being too directly integrated with the Franco- 
African tissue’, which certain heads of state know how to exploit admirably. 

Alongside this, the author in his conclusions, points to an equally serious research 
failing: the inhibition of the understanding of African societies due to ‘their police 
character, of course, but also the ban on ORSTOM researchers laying bare any- 
thing to which the authorities might be sensitive, the asthenia of political science in 
sub-Saharan francophone universities, the institutional tutelage of jurists over the 
handful of French specialists in the politics of the continent’. To illustrate this 
latter point he quotes, in a footnote, an article showing how the jurists were 
reluctant to criticise states whose constitutions they had helped define, an article 
which appeared in the first issue of the publication Politique Africaine in 1981 (the 
situation described was eased for political scientists in 1982). 

This academic review, indeed, is one of the hopeful signs of change that he sees, 
and if he himself is connected with it, one can only say that the way in which a hand- 
ful of political scientists have been able, through such vehicles, to open the study of 
Africa in France away from the closed and rather incestuous circle which this book, 
among other things, usefully exposes, it can only be beneficial to both France and 
Africa. 

For M. Bayart’s work is about a great deal more than questions of academic 
studies and disciplines, revealing though his observations on the subject may be. 
It is a serious attempt to at least indicate some of the areas which could and should 
be a legitimate subject of study, in a key area of post-colonial politics. The book is 
brief (he admits that its 145 pages are in fact an extended version of an undelivered 
article commissioned by L’Esprit), but manages to raise in its three chapters most 
of the central problem areas of Mitterrand’s African policy, and thus of France’s 
relations in black African in the 25 years since independence. 

In the first place, he tackles the vexed question of the French left and Africa. 
This can be seen from the titles of his chapters—“The phantasm of another policy’, 
‘Amateurism and Grand Design’ and “The Ideological Abdication of the Left’. In 
these he traces how the partisans of a different African policy for the left fairly soon 
became disillusioned after eighteen months in power, a disillusion symbolized by 
the departure in December 1982 of the Cooperation Minister Jean-Pierre Cot. He 
had tried not only to implement some of the reserves expressed by the Socialist 
Party in opposition and in their ‘Africa project’ of 1981 at the acceptance of African 
dictators (what the author calls ‘patrimonialist’ regimes such as those of Zaire, 
Gabon, Togo), but also to integrate France’s African policy into tsers-mondism, 
embodying a more global approach to third world affairs which some on the left had 
felt had been lacking. Cot himself had said in May 1982 that one difference since 
the Socialists came to power was that they had put their ‘African acts in line with 
their world declarations’. 
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The author perhaps personalises the question a little too much around Cot. The 
international secretariat of the Socialist Party was also playing an important role 
behind the scenes at this time, but is scarcely mentioned. He also does not refer to 
the arrival and departure of Pierre Marion as head of the security services, which 
was also taken by some observers as a sign of the foundering of the Socialists’ desire 
to change the Franco-African system. But the description of how the system got 
the better of the idealists in such matters as relations with President Motutu of 
Zaire, or the handling of the hornet’s nest of Central African Republic, makes 
salutary reading. 

In some respects, the departure of Cot was simply over a question of who made 
policy. The author rightly points out that nothing being simple, Cot was hawkish 
over Gaddafy’s designs on Chad, and gives the example of how Mitterrand person- 
ally blocked a proposal by Cot in October 1982 for the delivery of important 
military material to Hissen Habré, for fear of a resumption of hostilities in northern 
Chad. Other sensitive points were Cot’s support for Goumba in CAR, his 
resistance to dealings with Mobutu and, more conspicuously with Sekou Touré, 
and his attempts to reform the cooperation structure to make it more third-world- 
wide, as well as conflicts with the Elysée over aid projects such as colour TV for 
Burundi, which Cot opposed. 

The author does not mention the Gabon affair, when Bongo protested to the 
Elysée over Cot’s intervention in the trial of opposition elements in Libreville, 
which some had thought was the final nail in Cot’s coffin. But Bayart does rightly 
stress the increasingly personal approach by the Elysée to African decision-making 
which neutralised the Cooperation Ministry, an approach implicit in the original 
decision to retain at the Elysée an adviser on African affairs, and ‘singularly 
reinforced’ by the placing of Jean-Christophe Mitterrand as number two to adviser 
Guy Penne. This played up the ‘family’ approach to African affairs which the 
Socialists, and Cot in particular had tried to minimise, because it smacked of 
paternalism. When, after Cot’s fall, the true dimensions of Mitterrand’s policy 
became clear, the ‘family style’ was entirely revived, and the new Cooperation 
Minister, Christian Nucci, rejoiced in it. 

The author makes clear that, if Mitterrand’s view of Africa indeed remains what 
he said it was in the 1950s, then it was clear that there was never going to be any- 
thing but continuity with his predecessors of the right. Gaullist policy in the 
sixties was itself a continuation of what Mitterrand had defined while he was 
Minister of France Overseas as ‘conservative modernisation’ and frankly ‘neo- 
colonial’. In fact, if he still had a grand design it was blunted by the parameters 
of what was possible, quite apart from being impeded by a certain amateurism of 
approach, of which the author gives anumber of telling examples. The chapter on 
how Mitterrand has carried out his own policy inevitably deals a great deal with 
Chad, and here one feels the author has some sympathy with his subject, for 
although he identifies as a clear mistake the encouragement given to Goukhouni 
to tell the Libyans to leave without proper guarantees, and has doubts on the 
handlings of ‘Operation Manta’ in 1983 he sees the President’s carefully navigated 
middle course between the pressures of the extremes as the only practical course. 

Indeed, despite the caustic way in which some of the foibles of Mitterrand’s 
first three years of power are described, one has the feeling that the author sees 
solid gains. The left ‘although trapped’ has not totally capitulated before the 
“francophone hard-core’, and has considerably consolidated its position in southern 
Africa, as well as building up credit with some countries hitherto suspicious (and 
wasting other opportunities). Also ‘the most shocking destabilising practices have 
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been abandoned’. But on closing the book one still feels the author’s melancholy, 
not just at missed opportunities, but at the limits of French power to achieve the 
kind of economic transformation that could be of real value. 

This is an important and stimulating book with a mine of perspectives and 
material (un-indexed). One regrets, therefore, the occasional loss of balance, as 
when the author expresses fear at a US-inspired World Bank takeover of com- 
puterised statistical information on Africa. Also after having earlier praised the 
objective ‘anglo-saxon’ approach to African studies even when it comes to Franco- 
African affairs, Bayart notes that the same Anglo-Saxons express surprise that the 
left should assume ‘the heritage’ of its predecessors, asking in turn, should the left 
have abandoned Africa, and not had an ‘African project’? But this, in turn raises 
two questions hardly discussed in this book, but relevant when it comes to how the 
left, and not just the French left, sees itself in Africa——‘mental decolonisation’ 
and ‘military disengagement’. Both of these concepts are stressed by African 
opponents of France’s high profile, but it is probably only when the African states 
themselves make issues of them that they will be faced with complete honesty. 
And that time is not yet. 


KAYE WHITEMAN* 


La terre et les gens du fleuve: Jalons, balises, by Adrian Adams. Harmattan, 
Paris, 1985. 243pp. 


When the 1978 conference of ASAUK discussed the role of white experts in 
Africa, attention was focussed on ‘An Open Letter to a Young Researcher’, 
presented by Adrian Adams and subsequently published in this journal (October 
1979). This was a deeply felt and precisely documented critique of academics 
and development experts for whom the elaboration of expertise had become more 
important than the human communities among whom it was being acquired and 
practised. Conscious of a growing tension between these convictions and her 
position as a University teacher in receipt of SSRC grants to study the social 
organisation of agriculture, Dr Adams resigned her post and made her home in the 
Senegalese village near Bakel which had been the centre of her researches. This 
book is, among other things, an account of her personal resolution of divided 
loyalties. 

If I were reviewing her work as an SSRC assessor I would certainly judge the 
research grants well used, no less so because the form of the end product is 
unorthodox. The agricultural life and domestic economy of the village is depicted 
in meticulous and revealing detail. The book begins by describing, with an artist’s 
eye for colour and proportion, the physical aspect of the village, and ends with the 
preparation of a household meal. We learn not only what lands were cultivated 
each year, both in the flood plain and in the rain-watered jeeri, what crops were 
planted, how much was paid for fertiliser and fuel, but the historic connections of 
families with plots of land. In the first section the people of Kounghani relate 
in direct speech their ancestors’ dealings with warriors and clerics, Bacili and 
Tanjigora, with Al Haj Umar, Mahmadou Lamine, and with the French invaders. 
But we are not only shown how the past has shaped their use of the land which is 


* Kaye Whiteman is Editor-in-chief of West Africa magazine and contributed an article on 
‘President Mitterand and Africa’ to African Affairs (July 1983). 
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their heritage, but how they are developing their own clear ideas of how they wish to 
use it in the twentieth century. The recorded autobiography of Jabe So (‘Amara’ 
of the ‘Open Letter’ and now Dr Adams’s husband) who since his return from 
overseas has led co-operative attempts by Soninke farmers to develop their own 
communities from within, leads into the second section of the book. This carries 
forward the ‘Open Letter’s’ narrative of the community’s experience of bodies 
and individuals anxious to direct development from without. Despite occasional 
brighter spots it is still a record of bitter frustration in face of letters ignored 
or unanswered by government departments, representations rejected or misunder- 
stood by development agencies, failures fully to incorporate living realities into 
academic doctrines. 

If I were writing as one actively engaged in promoting development in the third 
world I would find Dr Adams’s challenges difficult to answer, and might have to 
plead guilty to having sometimes regarded ‘develop’ as an intransitive verb, a 
process existing independently of the living human beings who are in fact its 
objects. As a historian, I cannot escape her charge of having sometimes regarded 
the colonial conquest as a caesura, which relegated to the museum some aspects 
at least of the experience of the peoples of whom I write. ‘There are defences to 
be made here, perhaps selective counter-offensives to be led by academics or 
developers, as the ASAUK presidential address of 1984 reminded us; but these I 
leave to others. As I warned the editor, I write to commend this book, as closely 
argued as it is deeply felt, out of friendship and esteem, as well as conviction of 
its importance. It deserves the serious attention of everybody who cares for the 
present life of African peoples, and not simply for a resurrected past or an imagined 
future. 


University of Aberdeen JOHN D. HARGREAVES 


The World Bank, Toward Sustained Development in Sub-Saharan 
Africa: A Joint Programme of Action. Washington, 1984. ix and 102pp. $6.00 
and £8.65. 


This fifty-page report, with as many pages again in a statistical annex, provides 
an up-date on the major 1981 World Bank report Accelerated Development in Sub- 
Saharan Africa (reviewed in this journal in April 1982). What follows is intended 
as no more than a short note, and so no attention will be given to the major contro- 
versial issues of economic policy priorities and in particular the respective roles 
of public and private enterprise in African development. The reviewer merely 
wishes to comment on some of the statistics. 

The report perpetuates the rather gloomy picture previously presented by the 
World Bank, but retains a mood of hope based on recent experience of improve- 
ments in economic management policies in a number of African countries. 
Perhaps one of the most striking of the statistics relates to the food situation. 
‘Taking food production per capita in 1969—71 as 100, the index for 1980-82 for the 
entire region stood at 88 (the lowest being Somalia at 60 and the highest Mauritius 
at 110) (Table 1 page 57). This emphasises the long term nature of the food 
supply situation for Africa. 

One of the most serious economic issues facing the continent is that of external 
debt servicing. While the type of financial situation which has occurred in Mexico 
and Brazil is not predicted, there is a glaring contradiction in the report. It is 
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stated that ‘Sudan would face debt service ratios averaging 80 to 90 per cent for 
the rest of the 1980s’ even after rescheduling (p. 13). West Africa magazine has 
recently stated editorially that Ghana’s debt-servicing will account for ‘about 56 per 
cent of foreign exchange earnings’ in 1985 (11 March 1985, p. 451). However, 
Tables 7, 13 and 14 of the report (pp. 63, 69 and 70) give 1982 debt service ratios 
considerably lower than these two figures. Table 13 gives 7-5 per cent for the 
Sudan and 6'8 per cent for Ghana, compared with 12-6 per cent for the region 
asa whole. There must be a suspicion that not a few people have muddled their 
definitions. The definition of ‘debt-service ratio’ in the report’s statistical annex is 
very clearly ‘the sum of interest payments and repayments of principal on external 
public and publicly guaranteed debt.’ (p. 94). The much higher figures for the 
Sudan and for Ghana must include non-guaranteed debt and at least some trade 
credit—but a high proportion of trade credit is of a virtual self-liquidating type (for 
example for oil imports), and should be considered separately from long term debt. 
Neither the World Bank nor West Africa are being helpful when they, perhaps 
uncharacteristically, blur issues as important as this. What is not in dispute is that 
the foreign exchange situation for most African countries is currently in continual 
crisis (pp. 11-13). 

Another important long-term issue is that of population growth. Table 25 
(p. 82) contains the basic data for all countries in sub-Saharan Africa. This shows 
population growing from 385 million in 1982 to 690 million in 2000, a growth rate 
of 3-3 per cent per annum. One of the highest country growth rates is given for 
Ghana at 3-9 per cent per annum with a 1970-82 rate of 3-0 per cent per annum. 
In fact, the inter-censal growth rate in Ghana 1970-84 was 2:6 per cent per annum 
(West Africa, 14 January 1985, page 83) giving a total population 6 per cent lower 
in 1984 than would have been the case with the 3 per cent growth rate. If this type 
of downwards revision was to be replicated in other countries the effect would be 
very significant for the earlier period, and would throw doubt on the longer term 
projections. 

Inevitably, parts of the report are comparatively general in nature, lacking 
detailed evidence for many of the assertions. In most cases we should probably 
assume that evidence is available to support the analysis. Overall, this is another 
important World Bank report, and its statistical annex and analysis will quite 
reasonably be considered authoritative by most readers. 


Project Planning Centre for Developing Countries, 
University of Bradford MICHAEL TRIBE 


Britain in Tropical Africa, 1880-1960: Economic Relationships and 
Impact, by J. Forbes Munro. (Studies in Economic and Social History) 
Macmillan Press, London, 1984 for the Economic History Society. 89pp. £2.95 
paperback. 


Within the Economic History Society’s well-known series of introductory 
pamphlets, this is the first to deal specifically with Africa. Its publication under- 
lines the growing interest of British economic historians in regions other than 
Europe and North America. So far, this interest has found its main expression 
either in general studies of the relationship between’ Third World peoples and the 
world economy, or in more specific studies of the origins and impact of British 
investment, trade and rule upon the former colonies. Forbes Munro has already 
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published a seminal work of the first kind, Africa and the International Economy, 
1800-1960 (1976). Now he has turned his attention to the second theme, produc- 
ing a shorter but no less authoritative work for the use of sixth-formers, students 
and teachers in higher education. 

This pamphlet is designed to be complementary to Peter Cain’s work in the same 
series, Economic Foundations of British Overseas Expansion, 1815-1914 (1980). 
Forbes Munro devotes one short chapter to the origins of the British presence in 
Africa, but his main concern is with its effects. In an initial chapter on “Themes 
and Approaches’ he gives an admirable survey of the vigorous debate among 
Africanists on this topic. This chapter alone should make the pamplet required 
reading for all students of African colonial history. The main contrasts between 
writers in the imperial and liberal traditions, and of the dependency and more 
orthodox Marxist schools of thought, are spelt out with exemplary clarity. The 
reader is invited to consider the connection between the arguments of different 
writers and the three major yardsticks by which they have measured colonial 
economic history: firstly, economic growth and welfare; secondly, the creation of 
economic conditions conducive to political independence; and finally, the trans- 
formation of pre-capitalist modes of production, generating class struggle and 
paving the way for the transition to socialism. In a concluding chapter, Forbes 
Munro underlines the point that the use of different yardsticks has led historians to 
talk and write past each other. In an attempt to reach a final verdict he argues that 
the colonial period was an economic success, by the first yardstick; but it was a 
failure by a fourth, and final criterion. Those initiating technological change 
during the colonial period were frequently unable to progress beyond the limits of 
pre-industrial innovation by applying industrial inputs like machinery, fertilisers 
and power generators to African crafts and agriculture. 

In identifying the use of industrial technology as a major criterion of progress, 
Forbes Munro has highlighted an attitude which is rarely expressed openly in the 
historical literature but which is, arguably, fundamental to the thinkning of 
orthodox Marxists, dependency theorists and development planners alike. This 
attitude implicitly devalues African techniques for coping with the hazardous local 
environments. It is currently being called into question in view, for example, of 
the manifest failure of contemporary irrigation projects to reduce the famine risk 
from drought in the Sahel. Forbes Munro acknowledges but does not share these 
misgivings, and his pamphlet does not fully reflect the new mood of questioning. 
Nevertheless, his summary of the established literature provides an excellent and 
stimulating starting point for students wanting a base from which to begin asking 
questions. 

Not least among the virtues of this pamphlet is its comprehensive and well- 
organised bibliography. References to specific works abound in the text, which 
can thus be read as a guide to the bibliography as well as an incisive summary of the 
main lines of debate on each theme. The chapters cover the following topics: the 
origins of British rule; trade, investment and expatriate business; the state and 
the economy; the ‘peasant’ economies; the ‘settler-mining’ economies; and crafts, 
industry and employment. ‘The approach is broadly macro-economic and (as the 
title implies) Eurocentric, with little room for African initiative except through 
responses to the opportunities allowed by the British in ‘peasant’ economies. 
However, village-level themes like the histories of transport, population and 
health, technology and social organisation do receive treatment within the context 
of chapters focusing on other themes. Furthermore, the macro-economic, 
expatriate-centred approach has obvious merits in that it permits an interpretation 
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of colonial economic history which will be refreshing to Africanists familiar with 
regional monographs, yet reassuring to economic historians for whom Africa is a 
new region of study. This is an excellent pamphlet which deserves a wide 
audience. 


School of Oriental and African Studies, London SUSAN MARTIN 


Historical Dictionary of the People’s Republic of the Congo, second edition, 
by Virginia Thompson and Richard Adloff, The Scarecrow Press, Inc. Metuchen, 
New Jersey & London, 1984. xxi + 239pp. 


The second edition of this historical dictionary no more serves as a work of 
reference for the entire history of the country than did the first edition 
(1974). Whereas the earlier volume focussed on the periods since 1945, this one 
deals primarily with the period since national independence in 1960. It provides 
useful information, particularly for political and economic matters during the past 
decade, that is not available elsewhere in English. Most of the 32-page introduc- 
tion deals with the Congo’s political evolution. It masterfully clarifies the often 
confusing course of elite politics. It reflects the authors’ long acquaintance with 
the country, which was earlier shown in their supplement to Rene Gauze’s The 
Politics of Congo-Brazzaville (1973) and their own monumental survey, The 
Emerging States of French Equatorial Africa (1960). 

The alphabetically arranged entries, which form the core of the historical diction- 
ary, are the most detailed and up-to-date for politics and economics, including 
foreign involvement in the country and external relations. Many of the biographi- 
cal entries, such as those of lesser political figures of the periods 1957-1974, have 
been carried over from the first edition without being updated. The entries are in 
general satisfactory for such social topics as women, health, religion, and education. 
But the authors fail to point out that the advanced education of the ruling elite in 
diverse Marxist contexts (France, the Soviet Union, Romania) has been a factor in 
magnifying the cleavages already engendered by tribal and regional factors. 

The bibliography, which is one of the most important and useful features of the 
dictionary series, is both brief and sketchy. Its eleven pages contain only works 
devoted exclusively to the Congo and thus omit many important writings which 
form parts of larger works on the four Equatorial African states or all of French 
Black Africa such as Samuel Decalo’s on the military and my own on education. 
Marcel Soret’s pioneering survey of the Congo’s history in French is listed but the 
important monographs in English by Jan Vansina and Phyllis Martin are not. 
There are neither annotations in the bibliography nor links between it and the 
entries; there are no references to the continuing sources of information. 

Thus for the student of contemporary African affairs or the general reader who 
desires reliable information about the Congo, this work will prove useful. But 
those who expect from the title that they are going to be able to learn about the 
country’s history in some detail or who wish to consult a first-rate bibliography will 
be sorely disappointed. 


Marquette University DavIip E. GARDINIER 
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History of Central Africa, edited by David Birmingham and Phyllis M. Martin. 
Longman, London and New York, 1983. Volume One: xii + 315pp., £24.95 and 
£7.95 (paperback). Volume Two : x + 432pp., £27.95 and £8.95 (paperback). 
IBSN 0-582-64673-1 and 0-582-64675-8 for hardback editions. 

In the academic partition of Africa, Birmingham and Martin’s ‘Central Africa’ 
lies to the east of Ajayi and Crowder, to the north of Wilson and Thompson, to 
the west of Oliver, Mathew et al, and south of the Sahara. It stretches from 
Cameroun, Gabon and the Central African Republic in the north-west to Malawi, 
Zimbabwe and Mozambique in the south-east. Of the two volumes, the first 
covers the period 1400-1870 and the second 1870-1980. 

It was clearly an act of courage and faith on the part of David Birmingham, the 
prime mover, and Robin Derricourt, then at Longman, to conceive of such an intel- 
lectually ambitious yet commercially dubious venture. (There cannot be a vast 
number of people in the former French Equatorial Africa, Belgian Congo and 


Portuguese West and East Africa who will rush to buy the book.) One hopes very 


much that courage will be vindicated, for 750 pages of beautifully produced text for 
around £17 in paperback editions that do not instantly disintegrate are exceptional 
value these days, and Birmingham and Martin have succeeded in brilliantly 
illuminating a part of the continent which remains largely terra incognita in 
English-speaking countries in the west, and indeed in Africa itself. Theirs is a 
regional history which may warmly be commended, and which compares most 
favourably in almost every respect with the general histories of Africa being 
painfully ground out by Cambridge and UNESCO. 

The editors have brought together a judicious mix of mid-career scholars, such 
as Joe Miller, Leroy Vail and Ian Phimister, with sturdy veterans like Terence 
Ranger, Jan Vansina and Crawford Young. The problem of lack of coherence, 
inherent in such edited collections, was to some degree mitigated by a conference at 
the University of Kent in 1980, at which draft chapters were criticized. The book 
is clearly aimed at university students. Most of the chapters attempt syntheses of 
the current state of knowledge; many are based predominantly on the author's own 
pioneering research; and a few, notably that by Jan Vansina, are strikingly original 
and stimulating. Issues which have engaged academics in recent years, such as 
ecological and medical history, are well to the fore. Each volume concludes with a 
useful bibliographical essay. 

It is always invidious to mention only a few chapters, especially when one has 
enjoyed reading almost all of them. However, David Beach on precolonial 
Zimbabwe is very much more coherent and accessible than in some of his previous 
work, while Phimister on colonial Zimbabwe whets the appetite for his forthcoming 
book. Vail presents a masterly political economy of east-central Africa from the 
1870s to the 1950s. I have some quibbles with his increasing immiseration 
approach, but I suspect that this is largely a consequence of concentrating my focus 
recently on the somewhat narrow horizons of the tea estates of southern Malawi. 
Readers interested primarily in recent events could scarcely find more able guides 
than Young on the northern republics, and Birmingham and Ranger on Angola, 
Mozambique and Zimbabwe. Both chapters deal with developments down to 
1980. This new History of Central Africa is a major event in Africanist 
publishing. It is an excellent read, extremely informative, original and in places 
quite sparkling. I have myself used it in one small part of Central Africa, where it 
was greatly appreciated. 


3 West Common, 
Harpenden, Hertfordshire ROBIN PALMER 


as 
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Manda: Excavations at an Island Port on the Kenya Coast by Neville 
Chittick. British Institute in Eastern Africa (memoir no. 9), Nairobi, 1984 (dis- 
tributed by Thames and Hudson, London). Pp. xvi + 258, plates, figures. £25. 


In 1970 and 1978 the late Neville Chittick, assisted by Robert Soper, directed 
excavations at Manda, an island port just north of Lamu. This proved to be the 
earliest known archaeological site on the East African coast. Finds of pottery 
imported from Iran and China indicate that there was a trading settlement there by 
the middle of the ninth century AD; other pottery suggests that this was founded by 
immigrants from Siraf, on the Persian Gulf. ‘Two features of the site are unknown 
elsewhere on the east coast: the settlers built not only in stone but in burnt brick 
(which probably came from near Muscat), and around 900 they used great blocks of 
coral rag to build sea-walls, by which they reclaimed land for further building. 
These walls were kept in repair at least until the twelfth century. Both the houses 
excavated were occupied in this early period. The presence of an African popula- 
tion from the beginnings of Manda is indicated by abundant pottery that was 
evidently locally produced; much of it resembles pottery widely distributed along 
the coast, from near Mogadishu to southern Mozambique. Smelting furnaces 
were identified, but very little ironwork was found; there were rather more copper 
objects. Coins were very scarce; three seem to be Fatimid. The glass finds, 
analysed by Helen Morrison, consisted of fragments of bowls and flasks, from Siraf, 
and beads which probably came from India and would have supplanted local shell 
beads. 

The incidence of imports suggests that Manda’s prosperity was on the wane by 
the fourteenth century. An excavated ‘kiosk’ may have been in use then; remains 
of a mosque cannot be securely dated. Very little material later than the seven- 
teenth century was found. Most of the ruins visible above the ground are remains 
of a settlement likely to have flourished in the seventeenth century, but little 
digging was attempted in these. Manda was probably abandoned early in the 
nineteenth century, if not before. 

The report is spaciously produced, on good paper; the printing is not beyond 
reproach, but the numerous drawings and photographs are reasonably well defined. 
There is a serviceable index. Allin all, Manda is a worthy successor to Chittick’s 
magisterial report on his momentous excavations at Kilwa; it amply attests to the 
high standards he maintained as director of the British Institute in Eastern Africa 
from 1961 until his retirement in 1983, a year before his death. He is much 
missed. 


School of Oriental and African Studies, London ANDREW ROBERTS 


The Rising of the Red Shawls: a revolt in Madagascar 1895-1899, by 
Stephen Ellis. Cambridge University Press, 1985 (African Studies Series 43). 
Maps, bibliography, index, x + 2l4pp. 25. 


This is a thesis of high quality on an interesting and complex subject which is 
well-known only to a handful of Malagasy specialists. Since this reviewer is not 
one of these he has found his task difficult. To clarify the origins of the sanguinary 
events which are his central subject, Stephen Ellis has to take his readers through a 
closely-argued analysis of the nineteenth century decline of the Merina monarchy 
which claimed sovereignty, with varying degrees of justification, over the great 
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island of Madagascar. Although Dr Ellis assists with maps, chronology, glossary 
and potted biographical dictionary, there is a great deal of difficult detail to be 
mastered here; even the names of persons and peoples seem to demand especial 
efforts of memory. 

Contemporaries might not have regarded the Merina monarchy as being in 
decline; after 1869 the adoption of Christianity by Queen Ranavalona II seemed 
to prepare the way for modernization of the state. Yet the new regime ‘closely 
resembled a colonial society’ (p. 156), and in the nuclear social groups, or demes, 
resistance to central control grew stronger. Beneath the widespread knowledge of 
the Bible and Pilgrim’s Progress devotion to old beliefs and talismans wes still 
strong, and government demands for labour and money were increasingly resented. 
Meanwhile French imperialism, inspired from Réunion, was reducing the 
autonomy of the monarchy from outside. When in 1895 French troops moved in 
to assume direct control of the protectorate, there was resistance from many 
quarters. But the most widespread movement, and that which contributed most to 
modern nationalism, was that of the menalamba, who ‘stained their clothes with the 
holy red earth of Madagascar... swore oaths to serve no ruler except a descendent 
of Andriananpoinimerina, to reject Christianity, and to spurn... French civil- 
isation’ (p. 84). Dr Ellis’s analysis of the different strands in this rising is highly 
concentrated, and though it is clearly supported by a most extensive scholarly 
knowledge of Malagsay and external sources, not every stage in the argument is 
easy to follow. But the book contains too much of importance for the study of 
anti-colonial resistance to be left to the Malagasy specialist alone. 


University of Aberdeen JOHN D. HARGREAVES 


Mozambique: The Revolution under fire, by Joseph Hanlon. Zed Press, 
London, 1984. 292pp. No price given. 


Il Mozambico Indipendente; Stato, Partito, Ideologia (1975/1980), by 
Giuseppe Morosini, Franco Angeli Editore, Milan, 1984,213pp. No price given. 


Mozambique: Towards a People’s health service, edited by Gillian Walt and 
Angela Melamed, Zed Press, London, 1984, 150pp. £5.95 paperback. 


Mozambican Studies, number 1, 1980, Holland Committee on Southern Africa 
& Mondlane Foundation, Amsterdam, 1982. US $4.00. 


Mozambique has attracted particular interest over the last decade as a potential 
model for Africa. Joe Hanlon’s book is certainly the best and most detailed so far 
of the school of ‘critical support’ for FRELIMO, and the review therefore con- 
centrates mainly on this important contribution. The other pieces are in the same 
tradition, but are far more slender. Giuseppe Morosini, writing before the 
Nkomati Accords with South Africa, provides an Italian public with a potted 
history and marxist reflections inspired by Amilcar Cabral, neither of which are of 
much interest for an anglophone reader. However, his comments on religion and 
culture, no doubt stimulated by his interest in Gramsci, do add something new to 
the debate. The Walt and Melamed collection has all the freshness that only per- 
sonal testimony can give, but its substantive points are all taken up in Hanlon’s 
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chapter on health. As for the English translation of the first number of Estudos 
Mogambicanos (1980), it is mainly of specialised historical interest, although the 
Dutch initiative of translating this periodical is warmly to be applauded. 

The first major problem with the ‘critical support’ school is that it misrepresents 
the colonial economic legacy. Although Hanlon avoids some of the worst excesses 
of these misrepresentations, which my recent book will hopefully lay to rest in 
future years, he still falls into the trap of blaming some of FRELIMO’s own failings 
on Portuguese colonialism. Curiously enough, a lot of Hanlon’s detailed material 
contradicts his own general pronouncements on the backwardness and distorted 
nature of the colonial economy. While nobody would want to resurrect the 
salazarist myths about the past, the simple fact is that Mozambique at independence 
was above the economic average in terms of African countries. As Hanlon himself 
notes on a number of occasions, it was the eighth most industrialised country in the 
continent. Moreover, industry was not geared to the mythical ‘settler luxury 
market’. Thus, on p. 100, we discover that it was producing hoes for rural 
Africans a great deal more efficiently than FRELIMO has ever been able to. The 
author provides us with many other examples which show that colonial industry 
was, very sensibly, aimed at the mass rural market, the poorer end of the urban 
market for all races, and the production of bulky intermediate goods. Nor does 
the statement that Mozambique was on the edge of bankruptcy at the end of the 
colonial period stand up to serious examination. The complex problem of delayed 
escudo payments to Portugal was more or less resolved after 1970 by the consoli- 
dation of the payments into a colonial debt of quite manageable proportions. In 
fact the colonial legacy is sometimes better represented by other authors. Thus 
Marc Wuyts in the first article of Mozambican Studies stresses the economic vitality 
of salazarism and shows up the idiocy of calculating the cheapness of labour only in 
terms of wage costs without considering productivity. However, he also repeats 
the myths on industrialisation and on ‘cheap’ raw cotton for the Portuguese textile 
industry. 

What Hanlon’s book does provide is a welcome and hard-hitting critique of 
FRELIMO policies since independence. Moreover, the analysis is backed up bya 
series of well told and revealing anecdotes, the fruit of a long period of residence 
in the country. His attack on state farms is excellent, as is his opposition to over- 
ambitious gigantism in industrial and public works projects. Indeed, the whole 
sorry catalogue of planning errors in all fields of the economy is exposed in detail. 
The growth of the National Resistance Movement is shown to stem in part from 
these economic disasters, and the chapter on this shadowy and badly known move- 
ment is one of the most useful in the book. The bitter irony of FRELIMO herd- 
ing the population into strategic hamlets to fight the NRM is only one among many 
in this sad tale. Other ones, more widely commented on elsewhere, are the use of 
passes and mass expulsions to control influx into towns, forced labour, public 
floggings, and the introduction of the death penalty which Portuguese colonialism 
had abolished way back in the 19th century. The impression throughout is of 
growing desperation as economic catastrophes, mostly of FRELIMO’s own 
making, have succeeded one another almost without interruption, especially in the 
agrarian field. 

However, Hanlon’s analysis is much less satisfactory for other aspects, especially 
in the political sphere. He criticizes particular examples of authoritarianism and 
abuse of power, and has the courage to criticize president Samora Machel himself 
on occasions, but he does not grasp the nettle of nature of FRELIMO’s power. 
As Michel Cahen has shown, in an important article shortly to be published in 
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Politique Africaine, FRELIMO is remarkable even in marxist-leninist terms for its 
lack of internal party democracy and for the extent of its control over other political 
processes. And the Walt and Melamed collection, in spite of a certain idealistic 
bias, does give interesting anecdotal evidence for the failures of ‘popular power’ 
at a local level. Nor does Hanlon cover the ill-considered attacks on catholics, 
muslims and animists of the country, a subject on which Morosini gives interesting 
side-lights, and which reveal, as in Angola, the covert power of the protestant élite. 
The struggle against chiefs, probably a key reason for NRM support in many 
regions, is nowhere properly investigated, even though both Hanlon and Morosini 
refer to it in passing. 

Underlying Hanlon’s whole approach to Mozambique is an ambiguity towards 
the FRELIMO record. In spite of all the failures of producer cooperatives in 
Africa, he still sees these as the alternative to state farms. For all the economic and 
political disasters of villageization in Tanzania and Mozambique, he still considers 
that they are essential for rural well being. While approving FRELIMO’s halting 
realisation that a weak state cannot do without the market, he finds it hard to accept 
that the kulak and the commercial farmer are the only realistic social base for 
agrarian development, which in turn must underpin the rest of a poor economy like 
that of Mozambique. His suspicion of foreign trade and investment is revealed 
by his dubious recommendations against devaluing and giving a realistic exchange 
rate to the people. In short, like so many other idealistic supporters of the 
Mozambique revolution, not even the Nkomati accords with South Africa and the 
growing strength of the NRM can convince him that socialism simply is not on the 
immediate agenda for Mozambique. 


School of Oriental and African Studies, London GERVASE CLARENCE-SMITH 


The Land Belongs to Us: The Pedi Polity, the Boers and the British in the 
Nineteenth-Century Transvaal, by Peter Delius. Heinemann, London, 1984. 
xiv + 278pp. £16.50. 


The title of Peter Delitus’s book reflects the messy character of the subject he 
bravely set out to study. Older histories portray the Pedi as a nation bound 
together by kingship and custom, the South African Republic as a conventional 
European state resting on a foundation of land ownership, and the British ‘imperial 
factor’ as a reluctantly aggressive agent of law and order. Delving into the archives 
Delius soon realised there was serious flaws in each of these conceptions. 

He believes there is simply not enough evidence available to prove that the Pedi 
paramount in the mid-nineteenth century had reconstituted a traditional kingdom 
which had been smashed by the difagane. The Maroteng rulers Sekwati and his 
son Sekhukhune are viewed by Delius as adventurers in the mould of Mshweshwe, 
striving to build a unitary state from groups of disoriented survivors. Neither was 
in a position ‘to radically restructure the relationships of power in the region by 
creating cross-cutting institutions, like standing regiments under direct Maroteng 
control or to otherwise risk confrontation with recent rivals and competitors jealous 
of their remaining independence’. This is the reason Delius avoids the term Pedi 
Kingdom, prefering the less euphonius Pedi polity as a label for the system of 
shifting alliances which sustained the political power of the paramounts. It is well 
known that Pedi economic power depended on the migratory labour of young men. 
Delius adds a vital historical dimension to our understanding by showing how a 
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trade route was gradually transformed into a labour route which carried a very large 
number of firearms into the Pedi heartland. 

He is equally interesting in his delineation of the Afrikaner political economy, 
showing how the legend of semi-subsistence pastoralism obscures the complex 
interactions which occurred between the white intruders and the African popu- 
lation. He revives and expands Livingstone’s indictment of the Boers as slave 
raiders and child stealers. He contends that control of labour and hunting for 
profit were quite as important as pastoralism. Once this is understood the land 
question emerges as more than simply a clash between incompatible systems of 
ownership. Delius describes how the granting, buying and selling of land titles 
sustained the shaky finances of the South African Republic at the same time it 
enriched a horde of corrupt speculators. Actual occupation and exploitation of the 
land were matters of secondary importance. 

Why, then, did high-minded German missionaries and the minions of the British 
Empire defend this doubtful edifice against the honest aspirations of the Africans 
who lived on the land? Delius’s answer is, first, that the missionaries used land titles 
to enforce their Lutheran ideas of ecclesiastical authority over their congregations, 
and, second, that the maintenance of a system of private ownership of land was 
vitally important to the world-wide system of British colonialism. He makes 
splendid use of the archives of the Berlin Missionary Society to illuminate not 
only the personalities of such important figures as Merensky, but also the whole 
rugged social landscape of the eastern Transvaal. In place of the old picture of 
Sekhukhune as a scheming, power-hungry expansionist, Delius shows us an 
embattled figure whose territory was the last resort of varied groups who could not 
attain undisputed possession of land elsewhere. During the Pedi Wars the guns 
and desperation of these people held white warriors at bay until regiments of Swazi 
allies overran their previously impregnable stronghold. 


University of Adelaide NORMAN ETHERINGTON 


Dependence and Collective Self Reliance in southern Africa: The Case of 
the Southern African Development Coordination Conference (SADCC) 
by Arne Tostensen. Research Report Number 62, Scandinavian Institute of 
African Studies, Uppsala, 1982. 170pp. map, tables. 


Arne Tostensen has brought together a succinct account of the background, 
formation and character of SADCC. To his credit he has done more than simply 
document the growing list of development projects which SADCC has promoted 
since its inception in 1979, Although he recognises that 1982 was still too early to 
make a comprehensive evaluation of SADCC, Tostensen has raised a number of 
critical questions concerning the feasibility for regional cooperation in Africa and 
the extent of South Africa’s domination of southern Africa. The “disarticulated’ 
nature of African economies has made it impossible to use the market as an 
integrative mechanism for regional cooperation. Market forces have been used to 
structure the European Economic Community but such a mechanism is inappropri- 
ate in the African context where the pattern of colonial incorporation of the 
SADCC States has meant that they have stronger economic links with South Africa 
and countries in the ‘metropolitan centre’ than with each other. 

Tostensen argues that the errors of previous regional organisations in Africa like 
the East African Community and Central African Federation has been that they 
have adhered to and tried to promote pre-existing colonial structures and interests. 
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Unlike the EAC Tostensen is optimistic about SADCC’s future in part because it 
has adopted a ‘middle road’ to greater cooperation—neither through the establish- 
ment of a supra-national Institution in the spirit of Nkrumah’s United States of 
Africa or a reliance upon spontaneous social forces like the market. SADCC 
makes its decisions through consensus rather than instruction and SADCC is the 
brainchild of African States themselves—although we now know of the suspicion 
that western interests had plans to promote such an organisation if one had not been 
initiated locally. 

But despite the public image of consensus in SADCC it is clearly fraught with 
difficulties. There is no adequate planning structure which can lay out clearly 
what it is that SADCC wants to do apart from the very broad view of disengaging 
from dependency upon S.A. and of promoting economic liberation. It remains 
unclear what the overall strategy is, and more importantly perhaps, who, within 
the member countries is to benefit from this economic liberation. As Tostensen 
suggests, the member states of SADCC are of such very different politicel com- 
plexions and this may hinder an agreement on this. But this is not to say that 
SADCC is doomed to failure like the EAC. On the contrary, the author is at pains 
to point out the different historical and contemporary context within which EAC 
and SADCC operates. 

In addition to internal constraints impinging upon the smooth operation of 
SADCC Tostensen very clearly identifies several external forces which currently 
seek to subvert and undermine SADCC. The most crucial of these is South 
Africa. South Africa dominates the region. It has a GDP twice the size of the 
cor 1bined 9 members of SADCC and an industrial base which produces 87% of 
all steel in Africa, 30% of current production and 40% of the continents 
total manufacturing production. Tostensen describes S.A.—unfortunately, too 
briefly,—as a sub-imperialist power. It is sub-imperialist because in addition to 
the dominance of S.A. capitalist interests in the region the Pretoria regime also acts 
as a partial guarantor of western capital invested in South Africa and the neighbour- 
ing states. But this does not mean that the SADCC states are totally powerless in 
their subordinate relationship of dependence upon South Africa Pretoria also needs 
the neighbouring states for trade and although less so now, migrant labour. 
Ultimately, however Tostensen recognises that Pretoria will only too readily de- 
stabilise the region if it feels Apartheid threatened. This ‘policy’ of destabilisation 
is fraught with contradictions. When the South Africans try and blow-up the 
United States’ Gulf oil installations in Angola South Africa loses the grace of 
Chester Crocker and ‘Constructive Engagement’; when South Africa supports 
the MNR in Mozambique destabilisation of that economy deters South African 
business investment. 

The persistence of destabilisation by South African region poses the most serious 
threat to the success of SADCC. South African business can also take advantage 
of SADCC by supplying contracts and spares for development projects. ‘Towards 
this end it seems likely that P.W. Botha petitioned European governments in his 
recent tour that South Africa should be the funnell through which aid to the region 
should be channelled. On the other hand, SADCC can help to spell the downfall 
of Apartheid. It could, if it had the political will, perhaps create the potential for 
greater coherent economic development and unified action to reduce dependence 
upon South Africa. In raising these issues in addition to simply documenting 
SADCC’s earmarked projects Tostensen ha provided an invaluable research report. 


University of Leeds Ray BusH 
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Government and Development in Rural Lesotho, Roeland van de Geer and 
Malcolm Wallis. Roma, Lesotho: National University of Lesotho, 1982. 155 
pp. No price given. 


Whilst the Government of Chief Leabua Jonathan, which has held power in 
Lesotho since independence in 1966, has made more determined efforts in recent 
years in the development field, these have done little so far to overcome the low 
levels of agricultural and industrial growth, to stimulate domestic employment as 
an alternative to migrant labour, to reduce the country’s almost total economic 
dependence on South Africa, or to alleviate many of the serious social problems 
associated with Lesotho’s position as an underdeveloped labour reserve. That 
this is so is not altogether surprising, given the magnitude of the difficulties that 
have confronted the Jonathan regime and the limited resources it has been able to 
mobilize in tackling them. Nevertheless, the Government’s disappointing record 
can also be attributed to important political, economic and administrative short- 
comings of its own making that have prevented it from framing and implementing 
an effective programme of social and economic development. Political and 
economic limitations of government policy have been well-documented in the 
expanding body of literature on Lesotho. The regime’s administrative short- 
comings have received far less attention, however. Van de Geer and Wallis help to 
redress the balance. 

Drawing upon a wealth of research material, obtained during fieldwork in the 
late 1970s, the two authors set out to examine the system of local administration 
in Lesotho’s rural areas in an attempt to identify the principal administrative 
constraints that must be overcome if the Government’s efforts in the field of rural 
development are to achieve more success than they have in the past. 

This is clearly an important exercise. Ninety per cent of Lesotho’s population 
live in the rural areas but only a tiny minority of rural households are able to sustain 
themselves by agricultural production alone. The vast majority rely for their 
survival on access to migrant remittances which account today for nearly 
three-quarters of total rural income. The dramatic increase in real wages in the 
South African mines in the mid-1970s led to a corresponding growth in the income 
remitted to Lesotho by migrant workers. Although such remittances have helped 
to conceal the inadequacies of government policy, their continuing ability to do so is 
doubtful. South African employers are increasingly switching from foreign to 
domestic sources of labour, and the number of Basotho migrants is expected to fall 
appreciably over the next twenty or thirty years. With Lesotho’s population 
expected to double during this period, existing problems of unemployment and 
poverty will inevitably multiply, presenting the Government with perhaps its single 
most important challenge. 

In a series of informative case studies on topics such as agriculture, community 
development, co-operatives, village water supplies and health, van de Geer and 
Wallis reveal a wide range of administrative constraints that, if unresolved, will 
make it difficult if not impossible for official policymakers to meet this challenge. 
These include the absence of a coherent and locally framed national development 
strategy, which has led in turn to the country’s aid donors assuming much of the 
responsibility for establishing Lesotho’s development priorities; the serious lack 
of co-ordination between the various bodies involved in the formulation and 
implementation of development policy; the excessive degree of central government 
control over the machinery of local administration, which has stifled local initiative, 
impeded public accountability, discouraged popular involvement, and fostered 
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distrust of the Government’s development programmes; and many more. Such 
problems, it is argued, have been exacerbated by political considerations, and in 
particular by the crisis of legitimacy faced by the ruling Basotho National Party 
since its unconstitutional retention of power following defeat in the 1970 elections. 
This not only helps to explain the steps taken by Chief Jonathan and the BNP to 
bring the organs of local government under tighter central control, but also why 
political loyalty to the BNP has frequently been a more important criterion than 
professional competence for advancement within the civil service, a fact that has 
had obvious implications for administrative performance and morale. 

The only major omission from this catalogue of constraints is a discussion of 
corruption. Although the authors deal with problems of financial administration, 
little attempt is made to link these to the extensive misuse and embezzlement of 
public funds that have long been evident in Lesotho, and which were the subject of 
a particularly scathing report by the Auditor-General in 1982. Despite this omis- 
sion, there is no doubt that van de Geer and Wallis provide the most comprehensive 
and well-balanced picture to date of the nature and limitations of the system of local 
administration in Lesotho. 

What they do not provide so successfully is an explanation for the shortcomings 
they so painstakingly describe—an explanation rooted in the nature and role of the 
Lesotho state; the class, corporate, and other interests that it has served; and the 
ways in which its operations have been shaped by Lesotho’s position as an 
underdeveloped and dependent labour reserve in Southern Africa. The absence 
of a detailed analysis of issues such as these is particularly noticeable when the 
authors turn in their concluding chapter to the question of reform. Here they 
present a constructive set of proposals for improving efficiency and stimulating 
popular involvement in the machinery of local government. They also indicate 
that the Government is beginning to take steps to implement some of these 
suggestions by adopting a more co-ordinated and decentralized approach to rural 
development. We are nevertheless warned, undoubtedly correctly, not to be too 
optimistic about the ultimate success of these efforts. Little explanation is 
provided, however, of why the regime is moving towards reform or of why the 
prospects for effective change are uncertain. Does the Government’s recent 
enthusiasm for administrative reform reflect, for example, a greater concern for the 
plight of Lesotho’s rural communities than has been demonstrated in the past, or is 
it merely an exercise in window dressing, designed to assuage the misgivings of 
internal and external critics by offering the appearance though not the substance of 
genuine change? If the Government is sincerely committed to reform, how 
thoroughgoing is this likely to be without a radical transformation of existing social, 
economic and political structures which the present regime has obvious vested 
interests in preserving? A consideration of these and related questions would have 
enabled the authors to provide additional depth to their otherwise useful and 
thoughtful study. JOHN E. BARDILL 


International Labour Migration: Historical Perspectives, edited by Shula 
Marks and Peter Richardson. Commonwealth Papers 24, Maurice Temple 
Smith, Hounslow, 1984. viii+280pp. £22.50 Indentured Labour in the 
British Empire 1834-1920, edited by Kay Saunders. Croom Helm, London 
and Canberra, 1984. 327pp. £19.95. 


There is some overlap between these two volumes: one writer, Peter Richardson, 
has pieces in both, while Hugh Tinker, with a contribution to the Marks and 
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Richardson volume, provides the inspiration for the Saunders volume through his 
other writings. They are, however, very different volumes. The Marks and 
Richardson volume grew out of and outgrew a seminar series on labour migration 
in the British Empire and Commonwealth; the Saunders volume focuses on 
indentured migration within the British Empire for a period from the end of slavery 
to just after the First World War, though it moves beyond Tinker’s focus on 
indentured migration from the Indian sub-continent. Yet it fails to constitute a 
book while the volume with the wider geographical and chronological coverage 
does. The difference lies not in the quality of individual contributions but rather 
in the editorial introductions and selections. 

Marks and Richardson point out that the ‘generally unsatisfactory state of 
migration theories and historical studies dealing with migration’ is reflected in 
their volume, and that a diversity of methods and theories is deployed by the 
contributors. This, though undoubtedly true, does not detract from the coherence 
of their volume. The editors issued some guide-lines to the original participants 
in the seminar series that clearly ensured this coherence. First, they dropped 
the time-honoured distinction between ‘white settlement’ and ‘tropical labour 
migration’ since that implied a difference not justified by the original reasons for 
recruiting migrants from Europe and the tropics: both were intended for the labour 
market. Secondly, migration was not viewed as an economic or demographic 
phenomenon by itself but as a feature of the ‘historical processes of differentiation 
and integration’ within an expanding capitalism. Finally, emphasis is placed on 
the role of the state in maintaining systems of involuntary migration and labour 
regulation. 

The essays selected illustrate some or all of these themes. David Souden 
discusses the indentured migration from England to the Americas in the seven- 
teenth century linking it to the expansion of the colonial economy in that period; 
Charlotte Erickson sets out the reasons why contract labour was limited in the 
nineteenth century United States; Gill Burke deals with the migration of skilled 
Cornish miners throughout the world. These three contributions usefully dispose 
of the settler/migrant labour distinction. Involuntary migration is taken up by the 
contributions of Hugh Tinker and Pieter Emmer on Indian indentured labour to 
sugar colonies, of Adrian Graves on Pacific Island labour to Queensland, again for 
the sugar industry, and of Martin Legassick and Francine de Clerq on African and 
Peter Richardson on Chinese labour to South Africa. In all of these the role of the 
state figures prominently. Some of the wider issues of the political economy of 
migration, of differentiation and integration within the expanding capitalism of the 
nineteenth and twentieth century, are treated in comparative papers by Donald 
Denoon and Colin Newbury. 

Saunders makes two claims for her collection: ‘this volume seeks to discover the 
cross-cultural institutional forms of bonded labour which occurred in the British 
Empire after 1835 until they were abolished by 1920’ and she says that the volume is 
divided into ‘two interrelated sections—the first dealing with those colonies like 
Jamaica, British Guiana, Trinidad and Mauritius which possessed fully developed, 
enduring forms of New World slavery and those dealing with areas like Fiji, 
Malaya, Queensland and the Transvaal which did not’. The first claim can be dis- 
posed of quickly: it is the reader who has to discover these links from reading the 
contributions, individually illuminating though they are, of William Green, Alan 
Adamson, and Marianne Ramessar on the British West Indies, M. North-Coombes 
on Mauritius, Brij Lal on Fiji, Ravindra Jain on Malaya, Raymond Evans and Kay 
Saunders on Queensland and Peter Richardson on the Transvaal. And the reader 
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will not necessarily succeed because these contributions were not written with such 
an issue in mind. The second claim is valid, but the relevance of old established 
forms of slavery in one group and their absence in the other, is not proved. There 
are important distinctions between pre-1834 slavery and post 1834 indentureship 
and the fate and conditions of indentured labourers in, for example Trinidad and 
Queensland, were hardly different—and where they were different this seems to 
have had little to do with Trinidad having had slavery before 1834 and Queensland 
not. 

In a way the Tinker contribution to the Marks and Richardson volume suggests 
what the Saunders volume may have been. In that contribution, which covers 
too much ground, he links the present condition of the descendants of Indian 
indentured labourers to the conditions of indentureship. While ‘voluntary or 
involuntary’ labour appears to be a better distinction than ‘settlement or migrant’ 
labour, the effects of choosing one or the other are important for the subsequent 
history of particular countries (Denoon’s discussion touches on these issues). 
These effects may last for a considerable time after the end of indentureship but do 
not promise to be as permanent as Tinker suggests. 

These two books might be read profitably as one, with the Marks and Richardson 
as the overall introduction and the Tinker piece in this volume as the introduction 
to the theme of the consequences of different types of migration. 

London University, Institute of Education PETER D. FRASER 
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